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THE   HAND    ON   PETER'S   KEYS. 
By  M.  le  Mabquis  db  Nangis. 


Mb.  Tbollope's  life  of  Pope  Piua 
the  Ninth  *  has  one  serious  blot, 
which  must  to  some  extent  com- 
municate its  stain  to  the  pages  of 
the  reviewer  of  the  work.  If  it 
has,  from  of  old,  been  pronounced 
unwise  to  call  any  man  happy 
while  he  lived,  how  wanting  in 
the  very  essentials  of  completeness 
must  be  any  account  of  the  life  of 
a  Pope  given  to  the  world  before 
the  decision  of  that  Conclave  which 
has  to  pass  on  the  events  of  the 
reign  the  practical  judgment  of 
the  election  of  his  successor!  Pius 
the  Ninth  has  occupied  that  seat 
which  (if  it  can  still  be  called  a 
throne)  is  the  oldest  throne  in 
Christendom,  for  a  period  without 
example  in  duration,  as  it  has  also 
been  without  example  in  the 
eventful  character  of  his  reign. 
He  has  done  more,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  those  who,  at  all  events, 
strive  to  foim  an  impartial  judg- 
ment, to  destroy  not  only  the  visible 
power,  but  the  invisible  prestige, 
of  the  Papacy,  than  a  long  series 
of  the  ablest  PontifPs  has  done  to 
establish    and  advance  those  in- 


.  terests.  The  temporal  sword  has 
fallen  from  his  hand.  The  oppor- 
tunity which  was  offered  him  to 
gi*asp  the  spiritual  sword  with  a 
hold  firmer  than  that  of  any  Pontiff 
since  Gregory  the  GFreat,  has  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  same  judges, 
foolishly  neglected.  The  prover- 
bially astute  policy  of  the  Vatican, 
which  has  ever  left  a  back  door 
open  to  retreat  from  an  untenable 
position,  was  reversed  during  his 
pontificate.  And  the  Pope  who 
commenced  his  reign  by  something 
more  than  coquetting  with  the  dan- 
gerous spirit  of  Italian  Liberalism, 
has  been  the  desperado  who  nailed 
to  the  mast  of  the  stormed-tossed 
bark  of  St.  Peter  the  black  flag 
of  defiance  to  the  intelligence  of 
mankind. 

Only  an  Italian  word  can  do 
justice  to  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
the  Ninth.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete fia%eo  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy.  There  is  no  single  power, 
principle,  or  influence  which  would 
have  been  dear  to  a  great  Pope, 
which  has  not  been  diminished, 
betrayed,  or  degraded  in    direct 


*  The  Stoiy  of  the  Life  of  Pius  the  Nimth,  by  T.  Adolphos  TroUope,  in  two 
vols.    London  :  Bentley.    1877. 
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consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Vatican  under  his  reign.  There 
has  been  no  influence  mortally 
hostile  to  the  permanence  of  the 
Catholic  Ohurcn  which  has  not 
been  fanned  and  fostered  into 
activity  by  his  acts,  whether  spon- 
taneous, or  those  on  which  he  has 
been  driven  by  his  advisers. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  loffic 
of  facts,  or  attempt  to  take 
a  philosophical  view  of  the 
natural  sequence  of  human  actions, 
we  are  alike  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti 
has  been  a  sore  Pope  for  the 
Church. 

It  is  not  the  private  character 
of  the  man  that  has  now  so  much 
interest  for  the  world.  While  we 
question  the  taste  with  which  Mr. 
Trollope  characterises  the  main 
motives  of  the  PontifP,  we  think 
that  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain English  plainness,  not  to  say 
brutality,  of  speech  that  this  author 
has  erred — ^not  at  all  on  the  side 
of  an  undue  depreciation  of  cha- 
racter. There  are  not  a  few 
circumstances  which  from  time  to 
time  became  familiar  to  residents 
in  Italy  during  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  which  throw  far 
darker  shades  on  his  portrait  than 
the  somewhat  vulgar  colour  freely 
laid  on  by  the  biographer.  For 
the  flight  from  Bome  to  Qaeta  it 
might  be  a  wise  and  politic  blind 
that  a  lady,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Trollope,  should  be  of  the  party. 
But  for  that  same  lady  to  be  a  re- 
sident in  the  Palace  of  Portici, 
which  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Pontiff  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  during  the  abode  there  of 
his  Holiness,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  well-known  want  of 
charity  as  to  right  motives  for 
such  associations  that  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  South  Italian 
character,  is  one  of  those  errors 
which  it  is  difficult,  from  any  point 
of  view,  to  excuse.    The  name  of 


Cardinal  Andrea  wiU  not  readily 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  remem- 
ber the  persistent  tyranny  that 
forbad  him  to  leave  Home  when 
his  physicians  declared  that  his 
life  depended  on  his  removal  to 
a  purer  air.  The  constant  support 
and  encouragement  that  every 
attempt  to  impede  and  to  trouble 
the  new-bom  unity  of  Italy  met 
from  Home,  may,  perhaps,  be 
passed  over  as  a  part  of  the 
necessity  of  the  situation.  Ma- 
chiavelli  had  stated  in  plain  lan- 

fuage  that  if  Northern  and 
outhem  Italy  ever  fell  under  the 
same  temporal  sceptre,  the  power 
of  the  Papacy  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
as  keen  in  kings,  as  king^,  as  it 
is  in  private  men,  as  private  men. 
It  thus  has  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  history  that 
a  reigning  prince,  in  other  respects 
a  feeble  or  a  stupid  man,  has  taken 
a  far  juster  view  of  the  necessities 
of  his  own  position  than  has  been 
done  by  the  keenest  minister  of 
State.  We  have,  within  the  last 
few  days,  seen  fresh  and  graceful 
proof  how  much  more  just  and 
profound  was  the  conception  of 
political  events,  and  of  the  course 
which  they  indicated  to  be  due 
to  the  national  honour  and 
safety,  formed  by  a  Sovereign 
who  was  little  more  than  a  girl, 
and  by  her  still  youthful  hus- 
band, than  that  entertained  by 
the  grayest  beards  that  wagged  in 
Parliament,  or  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced ministers  who  held  the  seals 
of  office.  Besistance  to  Italian 
unity,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  synonym- 
ous with  resistance  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  avowed  murderer. 
None  the  less  did  the  mode  in 
which  that  resistance  was  kept  up 
— when  it  was  matter,  not  of 
open  policy,  but  of  imderhand 
suggestion,  bum  a  deep  hatred 
against  the  Pope  into  tne  hearts 
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of  those  who  received  him  in 
1848-49  with  little  short  of  divine 
honour. 

Over  these,  and  some  other  like 
points,  Mr.  Trollope  has  passed  in 
silence,  or  with  light  hand.  The 
impeachment     which     is    to    be 

fathered  from  his  writing  lies 
rst  against  the  candour  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  Bishop  of  Imola; 
and  a  charge  of  that  nature  wiU 
not  be  likely  to  extract  from  an 
Italian  reader  more  than  a  depre- 
catory shrug  of  the  shoulders — 
unless  it  be  an  outward  movement 
of  the  hands,  and  perhaps  the 
words,  **  Ma — ^ma — ^ma !  "  In 
later  years,  how  far  the  action  of 
the  Pope  has  been  automatic,  in 
the  simple  sense  of  the  word,  and 
how  far  that  of  an  automaton,  will 
probably  remain  untold  by  the 
historian.  It  is  a  very  curious 
fact  that,  the  Catholics  of  Italy 
attribute  to  the  visible  head  of 
their  religion  that  quality  of  which 
they  entertain  the  most  real  and 
lively  terror.  The  Pope  is  credited 
with  having  the  evil  eye.  Strange 
things  are  witnessed,  and  stranger 
are  told,  throughout  Italy,  of  those 
^ted  with  tiiis  gfoblm  power. 
The  present  writer  can  give  an 
instance  that  occurred  wiuiin  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  beUef  was  held  in  the 
highest  society  in  that  country. 
On  a  momine  visit  to  a  Boyal 
person  in  Naples,  the  visible  con- 
sternation and  trouble  which  per- 
turbed the  whole  circle  was  so 
great  that,  on  receiving  permission 
to  withdraw,  the  writer  eagerly 
asked  his  companion  what  was 
amiss.      ''Did  you  not    see   th^ 

Marchese  come  into  the 

3xx)m?  The  greatest  jeUatore  (a, 
<»8ter  of  the  evil  eye)  in  Naples !" 
There  was  a  ball  then  pendmg  at 
the  Palace,  to  attend  which  all 
those  in  the  room  in  question  had 
received  commands.  By  a  prudent 
ioigetfulness,    the    maggior-duomo 


maggiore,  or  Lord  'High  Ohamber- 
lain,  had  omitted  to  send  cards  to 
the  nobleman  in  question.  He 
wrote  ^litely  to  the  Chamberlain, 
informmg  him  that,  by  some 
inadvertence,  he  had  not  received 
cards  for  the  ball,  and  requesting 
that  they  might  be  sent.  The 
Chamberlain,  in  dismay,  laid  the 
letter  before  the  King.  "We 
can't  help  it,  Bisignano,"  said 
his  Majesty.  ''He  won't  take 
a  hint.  Of  course  he  has  a  right 
to  be  asked.  You  can't  refase 
him.  You  must  send  him  his 
cards.  But  you'll  see  that  the 
ball  will  not  take  place."  Neither 
did  it,  for  in  the  week  that  had 
then  stm  to  elapse  before  the  day 
fixed,  one  of  the  gracious  and 
amiable  princesses — sisters  of  the 
Kin^,  who  were  so  deservedly 
loved  and  respected — ^unexpectedly 
died. 

It  will  be  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  hold  a  belief  in  the 
evil  eye  to  be  a  malignant  super- 
stition, that  it  is  not  one  of  those 
attributes  that  would  very  natur- 
ally be  assigned  to  any  one, 
especially  to  a  high  ecclesiastic, 
without  some  obvious  reason.  Per- 
haps the  best  outcome  of  the  study 
of  the  subject  is  the  opinion  that 
a  certain  clumsy  maladroitness  is 
a  characteristic  of  some  people, 
which  leads  them  continually  to  do 
mischief,  even  without  any  inten- 
tion so  to  do.  This  is  the  most 
rational,  or  rationalistic,  view  of 
the  case.  But  even  this  is  singu- 
larly unhappy  for  a  Pope. 

Whether,  however,  in  the  words 
of  the  Gospel,  and  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  Italians,  the 
eye  of  Pius  the  Ninth  was  evil,  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  l^t 
his  whole  career  as  a  Pontiff  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  imputation. 
Misfortune  has  dogged  his  foot- 
steps, haunted  his  friends,  and 
scrupulously  avoided  those  smitten 
by  his  maledictions.      First,   in- 
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deed,  of  his  misfoTtunes  may  be 
ranked  the  period  of  his  birth. 
In  the  Divine  government  of 
huinan  kff airs  there  does  not  oociir 
that  penury  of  instruments  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  assume.  In 
the  case  of  abnost  every  grand 
step  in  the  progress  of  science  or 
of  art,  it  has  oecome  apparent  that 
more  than  one  student  was  on  the 
track  of  the  cardinal  discovery, 
although  the  merit  has  been  as- 
cribed to  one  fortunate  name. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  still 
speak  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
and  not  as  they  might  have 
occurred.  With  this  reserve,  we 
may  say  that  the  first  great  mis- 
fortune of  Pius  the  Ninth  was  that 
he  was  bom  after  two  humble 
Englishmen,  James  Watt  and 
George  Stephenson,  saw  the  light. 
For  the  spirit  evoked  by  these 
men  and  their  fellow  workers  has 
been  the  origin  of  a  mighty 
material  revolution  in  human 
affairs,  compared  to  which  the 
political  revolution  of  1789  was 
but  a  flash  of  summer  lightning. 
Stephenson  and  his  fellows  un- 
chained human  thought.  They 
freed  the  peasant  from  his  parish 
bonds,  the  islander  from  his  in- 
sular ignorance  and  prejudice. 
They  gave  man  a  greater  freedom 
of  range  over  the  surface  of  his 
planet  than  would  have  been 
afforded  him  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly furnished  with  wings.  By 
this  mighty  upstirring  of  society 
from  its  very  depths  has  been 
gradually  produced  a  state  of 
things  with  which  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  on  the  old  principle  of 
quieta  non  movere.  The  waters  had 
felt  the  troubling  influence  of 
a  mighty  wind.  The  bark  of  the 
Ohurch  could  not  be  guided,  either 
by  a  sleeping  steersman  or  by  one 
who  thought  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend only  with  an  ordinary  flaw  of 
wind.  It  was  evident  to  men  who 
could    see  what  was    going   on 


around  them  that  the  old  order  of 
contented  submission  to  self-pro- 
nounced authority  had  received  a 
blow  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  fatal.   For  either  that  authority 
must  itself,  in  concord  with  the 
movement  of  the  times,  condescend 
to  shew  that  its  basis  was  flrmly 
rooted  in  truth,   or    its  duration 
would  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  traditional  caution,  hesita- 
tion, and  timidity  of  the  Yatican^ 
policy — timidity  until   it  became 
clear  where  a  crushing  blow  mieht 
be    inflicted,     and    then  perifoct 
hardihood    in  its    delivery — was 
especially  needed  under    circum- 
stances of  such  unprecedented  peril ;. 
or  rather,  we  may  say,   when  it 
would  have  become  evident  to  a 
wise  statesman  that  such  peril  was- 
undoubtedly  imminent.    But  the 
spirit  of    counsel  seems   to  have^ 
spread  its  wings,  and  deserted  the 
shadowy  precinots  of  St.  Peter's^ 
at  least  from  the  death  of  Gregory 
the    Sixteenth.        Mr.     TroUop& 
gives  a  characteristic    picture  of 
the    easy-going     sloth     of     the 
Austrian      Cardinal       Qaysruck, 
whose  delay  was  the  cause  of  th& 
accession     of     Cardinal     Mastai 
Ferretti  to  the  Holy  See.    With 
great  interest  will  be   read   th& 
account  of  the  tremulous  hesitation 
of  the  latter  prelate  himself,  when 
it  fell  to  him,  by  lot,  in  the  Con- 
clave, to  announce  the  votes  which 
fave  him  the  right  to  wear  the 
isherman's  ring.    A  little  more, 
and  his  chance  would  have  been 
gone.     In    the   indescribable  in- 
^gue  which  accompanies  a  Papal 
election.   Fortune  shews    herself, 
*eyen  more  than  elsewhere,  to  be 
feminine.    A  chance  thrown  away 
is  irreversible.    But  the  bearer  of 
the  Austritin  veto  was  too  late, 
the  fainting  courage  of  Cardinal 
Ferretti  was  restored ;  and  he  had 
the  rare  satisfaction  of  announcing 
to  the  Conclave  the  accession  of  a 
number  of  suffrages  which  at  onoe 
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made    him    the    master    of    his 
brethren. 

It  was  an  evil  choice  for  Borne 
and  for  the  Church.  It  .was,  let  ns 
hope,  one  of  those  evils  which 
effect  good  for  Italy  and  for  the 
world.  At  a  moment  in  which  the 
traditional  counsel  which  had 
reared  the  Papal  throne  to  its  lofty 
-eminence  was  more  requisite  than 
at  any  previous  crisis,  that  throne 
was  ascended  by  a  man  who  took 
•counsel  first  of  his  own  vanity,  and 
then  of  those  still  more  dangerous 
advisers  who  flattered  that  master 
passion.  In  these  two  lines  lies 
the  clue  to  the  'disasters  of  the 
Papacy  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  the  Ninth. 

Ctcdy  was  well  known  to  be 
honeycombed  with  secret  associa- 
tions. The  Church,  as  we  have 
learned  from  the  careful  announce- 
ments of  Pius  the  Ninth  himself, 
tars  with  the  same  brush  the 
Oarbonaro,  the  Freemason,  and  the 
subscriber  to  the  Bible  Society. 
A  Freemason  himseK,  Mastai 
Ferretti  may,  perhaps,  have  ima- 
gined that  the  secret  societies 
which  drew  their  inspiration  from 
Mazzini,  or  from  even  more  dan- 
gerous enthusiasts,  were  not,  in 
Tt\el  truth,  more  hostile  to  law, 
order,  and  national  welfare  than 
were  the  members  of  that  most 
ancient  and  most  honourable  con- 
fraternity. At  all  events,  his  first 
actions  as  Pope  applied  the  match 
to  a  train  that  had  long  been  ready 
to  explode.  **The  new  Pontiff 
was  exhibiting  to  the  world,"  says 
Mr.  TroUope,  **  the  startling,  un- 
known, and  significantphenomenon 
of  a  popular  Pope.  And  Austria 
was  beginning  to  realise  the  fact 
that  those  hours  of  Gaysruck's 
•delay  at  Milan  had  been  some- 
what portentous  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Trollope  for  the  story  of 
the  change  that  followed.     It  is 


told  with  fair  knowledge  of  the 
events,  and  appreciation  of  their 
connexion  and  importance.  We 
can  only  glance  at  the  results. 
First  was  the  flight  to  Qaeta — 
the  virtual  abdication  of  Papal 
sovereignty.  Under  the  hospitality 
of  King  Ferdinand  the  Second,  if 
the  Pope  neither  learned  nor  forgot 
much,  he  at  least  discovered  on 
what  allies  he  could  alone  lean. 
That  portly  sovereign,  excelled 
only  by  the  colossal  Nicholas  of 
Bussia  in  height  and  stature, 
prostrated  himself  at  full  length 
on  the  ground  before  the  fugitive 
Pope.  His  Holiness's  residence  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
was  a  continual  triumph,  from 
which  he  went  back  to  impose  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  travestied  fisher- 
man of  Galilee  on  the  Eomans,  by 
aid  of  the  bayonets  of  Imperial 
France.  The  masquerade  in  which 
a  tinsel  Charlemagne  re-conf  erred 
the  rule  of  Eome  on  a  mock 
Gregory,  would  have  been  irresis- 
tibly ludicrous,  had  it  not  been 
attended  by  so  much  bloodshed. 

Living  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  bayonets,  owing  his 
status,  if  not  his  life,  to  the  mystic 
adventurer  to  whose  wife  and 
child  Pius  the  Ninth  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  shewing  an 
ingratitude  eminently  Papal,  an 
unusual  locm  pmitmtuB  was  given 
to  the  restored  Pontiff.  How  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
let  Mr.  Trollope  tell.  The  first 
shock  of  the  earthquake  that  over- 
threw the  thronelets  of  Italy,  and 
the  antique  chair — a  Mohammedan 
piece  of  art,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Arabic,  *'  There  is  no  Qx)d 
but  ,  God,  and  Mohammed  is 
His  Prophet  "—of  St.  Peter, 
made  itself  felt  on  an  ap- 
parently trivial  occasion.  Con- 
ducting his  semi-idiotic  son, 
Francis,  afterwards  the  second  of 
that  name,  to  meet  his  bright  and 
spiiated  bride  at  Bari,  King  Fer- 
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dinand  the  Second  was  stricken  by 
the  intense  cold  of  the  season  in 
his  passage  over  the  Appenines. 
The  road,  excellent  as  his  care  had 
made  it,  was  blocked  with  snow. 
The  King  alighted,  and  walked 
for  a  portion  of  the  way.     The 
peasants,   when    the  Boyal  traiA 
came  near  a  village,  spread  their 
cloaks  and  bedding  for  theBoyal 
f  ootcloth.    But  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  King  never  again  held  up  his 
head.   And  the  minute  guns  which, 
after  his  painful  return  to  Portid 
by    sea    in    the   following   year, 
announced  the  deceaseof  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  pealed  the  knell  of 
the  royalties  of  Parma,  Modena, 
Tuscany,   Naples,  Borne,  and  of 
their  great  cognate  support,  the 
Austrian  Power  in    Italy.      The 
French    Emperor    was    compen- 
sating Italy  for  his  maintenance 
of   the  Pope  by    his    attack  on 
the  Holy  Koman  Empire.     Of  all 
that  followed  the  story  has  yet  to 
be  told  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
gravity,    and  at  the  same   time 
adorned  by  the  graces,  of  a  g^at 
historian.    It  has  been  told  by  a 
great  novelist;  but  the  constant 
interposition  of  the  claim  quorum 
pars  magna  fui  is  enough  to  in- 
dispose tbe  En^Hsh  reader  to  take 
his  account  of  tnese  stirrine  events 
from  Alexandre  Dumas,     The  ad- 
vance  of    Garibaldi,    which  was 
more  like  a  series  of  incidents  from 
a  fairy    legend  than  those  of  a 
chapter  of  European  history,  would 
have  come  to  a  speedy  close,  over 
and  over  a^in,  nad  a  single  fri- 
gate, or  a  single  regiment,  of  the 
navy  and  anny  of  the  Two  SiciUee. 
upheld  the  honour  of  their  flag. 
The   intervention  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  when  at  last  General 
Fanti  crossed  the  frontier,  was  a 
sheer  act  of  humanity  forced  on 
Sardinia,  against  the  wishes  of  all 
the  northern  statesmen,  and  ren- 
dered necessary    to  prevent    the 
Sicilian  Vespers  that  would  have 


followed  when  the  vengeance  of 
the  reaction  had  its  course — invited 
as  it  was  by  the  miserable  incom- 
petence of  Garibaldi  and  hia 
motley  crew.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Cavour,  the  maker  of  Italy,, 
that  the  incorporation  of  the 
barbaric  elements  composing  the 
Slingdom  of  the  Two  SiciHes  would 
materially  thwart  and  delay  the 
consolidation  of  the  more  civilised 
people  of  the  North.    Events  have 

Justified  the  hesitation  of  the 
Italian  statesman.  But  the  one 
cry  that  rang  through  Italy,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  was 
Viva  Italia  Una.  The  people,  or 
rather  the  many  distinct  peoples, 
of  that  geog^phical  expression — 
Italy — utterod  that  cry  from  their 
very  hearts,  with  all  the  peculiar 
energy  of  their  Southern  blood. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
attempt  to  ''make  Italy,"  although 
wise  men  would  have  wished  to- 
d^fer  the  operation  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century.  And  in  the 
making  of  Italy  the  case  foreseen 
by  Machiavelli  occurred.  Bome 
was  wanted — and  the  Pope-King 
had  to  go. 

It  was  in  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  fall  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  at  Naples  and  the  dis-^ 
astrous  extinction  of  the  Buona- 
parte comedy  at  Sedan,  that  Pius 
the  Ninth  threw  away  tiie  grandest 
opportunity  for  consolidating  a 
spiritual  throne  that  was  ever 
offered  to  a  Bishop  of  Bome.  A 
man  who  stands  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  sovereign  power  has- 
the  opportunity  of  mrowing  more 
far-sighted  and  piercing  glancea 
around  him,  and  thus  of  more  surely^ 
anticipating  coming  events,  than 
any  other  human  being,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  great 
minister  of  State.  And  even  the 
greatest  minister,  owing  to  the 
short  and  uncertain  tenure  of 
office  which  is  often  more  marked 
in    constitutional    than    even    in 
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autocratio  goyemments,  is  but  an 
outsider  compared  with  a  prince 
bom  in  the  purple.      From  the 
uniqueorderof  thePapacy,  the  Pope 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
He  attains    power   more    like    a 
minister  than  like  a  prince.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  and  unswerv- 
ing policy  laid  down  by  so  many 
great  PontifFs  had  surrounded  the 
Papal  throne  with  a  subtlety  of 
counsel  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
With  this  traditional  wisdom,  as  we 
have  said,  Pius  the  Ninth  abruptly 
broke.      It   may,   therefore,   well 
be  the  case  that  in  looking  from 
the  solitary  eminence  of  his  throne 
when  the  neiffhbourine  peaks  of 
Italian  sovereignty  had  been  sub- 
merged   by    the  rising    tide,    he 
could  see  nothing  but  mists,  and 
lighting^,  and  driving  storm.    But 
if    a    cool-headed  and  far-seeing 
Pope  had  occupied  the  Holy  See 
at  that  critical  moment,  he  would 
have  seized  an  occasion  which  pro- 
mised to  commence  a  second  period 
of     twelve    centuries    of    Papal 
primacy,  if  not  of  Papal  supremacy. 
The  Latin  peoples  love  a  stately 
rite.    Nor  is  it  the  Latin  peoples 
alone  who  are  now  displaying  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  re-estabhsh- 
ment  of  pompous  ritual  where  it 
was    overthrown    three    centuries 
ago.     The  Italians  would  be  proud 
that  Kome  should  remain  the  me- 
tropolis of  Catholic  Christendom ; 
that  the  Boman  Bishop  should  ever 
continue  to  be  the  Pnmate  of  the 
r!hurch.     The  higher  his  spiritual 
claims,  the  greater  the  glory  of 
Italy.     Sweep  away  only  the  in- 
tolerable cancer  of  sacerdotalism — 
the     administration,    under     the 
loftiest  pretexts,  of  the  meanest, 
falsest,  foulest  tyranny  known  to 
Europe,   and    the  Bomans  them- 
selves   would    respect  the  Pope. 
At  the  moment,   then,   when  his 
temporal  power  was  the  one  ob- 
stacle   to    the  fulfilment  of    the 


passionate  desire  of  the  Italian 
people — when  a  counsellor  like 
MachiaveUi  was  hardly  needed 
to  whisper  from  his  tomb  ^'the 
temporal  power  is  doomed,"  the 
Pope  had  an  opportunity,  to  seize 
which  it  was  not  even  necessary 
for  him  to  take  the  initiative. 
What  he  had,  not  to  ask  for,  but 
simply  to  accept,  was  this:  the 
neutralisation  of  Rome,  as  a  sacred 
or  pontifical  city;  the  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  Pope  of  the  rank 
and  immunities  of  a  sovereign; 
the  power  to  accredit  nuncios,  and 
to  receive  ministers,  with  personal 
inviolability  for  him  and  for  them ; 
the  maintenance  of  his  splendid 
council  of  seventy-two  Cardinals, 
each  gfrati£ed,  besides  his  episco- 
pal revenue,  with  an  income  of 
£1000  a-year;  and  a  civil  list — 
a  privy  purse — call  it  which  you 
will,  of  a  million  sterling  per 
annum,  guaranteed  by  aU  the 
Catholic  Princes  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  of  the  New  World.  That 
was  the  position  on  which  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  unhesitatingly 
turned  his  back.  Has  he  not  been 
a  sore  Pope  for  the  Papacy  ? 

A  question  is  hintea  at  by  Mr. 
Trollope  which  demands  a  more 
careful  and  thoughtful  investiga- 
tion than  can  be  lightly  g^ven 
ambulando.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  fact  that  a  sovereign, 
even  if  not  a  person  of  the  highest 
intellectual  order,  is  wont  to  pos- 
sess a  keener  insight  into  the 
essential  necessities  of  his  position, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  than  can  be  attained 
by  the  ablest  man  of  inferior 
birth.  It  is  impossible  to  come  into 
any  close  proximity  to  sovereign 
princes  without  being  impressed 
with  this  truth,  which,  aiterall, 
is  only  accordant  with  human 
nature.  But  the  question  has  be- 
fore been  raised  (and  amongst 
other  persons  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of   England)  whether  a 
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yet  more  marked  difPerence  be- 
tween esoteric  and  exoteric  know- 
ledge is  not  accorded  to  tlie 
occupant  of  the  Papal  throne.  In 
the  ancient  mysteries^  there  are 
many  grounds  for  concluding,  the 
aspirant  was  led  on  to  a  point 
where  he  was  informed  that  all 
which  up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  taught  to  hold  with  a  literal 
faith  was  shadowy  and  symbolic. 
Sacred  legends,  sacred  emblems, 
sacred  places,  the  images,  names, 
and  persons  of  the  gods 
themselves,  were  but  symbo- 
Hcal  of  fragments  of  a  deeper 
central  truth — ^the  truth  of  the  One 
in  whom  all  live,  and  breathe,  and 
have  their  being.  In  one  of  the 
orders  of  kni^tly  monks  that 
fought  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  at- 
tained a  sort  of  sovereign  power 
in  Europe  (unless  the  Templars 
are  much  maligned),  a  somewhat 
similar  secret  doctrine  was  ultima- 
tely inculcated.  And  in  a  more 
ancient  and  widely  disseminated 
order  of  men,  associated  for  pur- 
poses of  human  welfare  and  bro- 
therly charity,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  surrounded  by  many 
curious  precautions  and  pledges  to 
secrecy,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
highest  grades  all  oaths  are  re- 
laxed, all  promises  retraced,  and 
the  Master  Mason  is  left  to  the 
sole  control  of  his  own  sense  of 
honour  and  of  propriety  as  to  what 
he  shall  say  and  of  what  he  shall 
be  silent.  It  is  very  hard  to  regard 
the  conduct  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  at 
the  crisis  to  which  we  have  referred, 
without  the  suspicion  that  some 
special  light  of  this  nature  was 
shed  on  his  counsel,  or  guided 
that  of  his  real  advisers.  Unless 
this  be  the  case,  his  conduct  must 
be  regarded  as  purely  imbecile  and 
fatuous — that  of  a  spoiled  child, 
and  not  that  of  a  man  of  the 
most  ordinary  common  sense. 
K  he  felt,  in  very  truth,  that 
he   and  his  predecessors  wielded 


that  tremendous  spiritual  power 
which  they  so  loudly  boast,  and 
the  limits  of  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  extend,  or,  indeed,  to 
declare  to  be  beyond  the  bounds 
of  earth — it  is  inconceivable  that 
he  should  not  have  grasped,  with 
secret  exultation  if  with  outward 
hesitation,  an  offer  that  would  have 
secured  such  a  basis  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  rule  of  the  Church  as 
no  Pope  before  his  time  could  even 
have  dreamed  of  attaining.  The 
idea  that  a  petty  Italian 
sovereignty,  the  possession  of 
which  entailed  rather  humiliation, 
from  the  meanness  of  its  extent, 
than  increase  of  pontifical  dignity, 
could  g^ve  to  the  Pope  such  a 
status  as  that  above  indicated,  may 
be  dismissed  from  serious  question. 
The  sovereign  of  Bome  had  before 
now  seen  the  cit^'  sacked  by  the 
troops  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 
That  sovereignty  had  led  to  the 
seizure  and  shameful  deportation 
of  Pius  the  Seventh  as  well  as 
of  Clement  the  Seventh.  It  had 
subjected  Pius  the  Ninth  to  the 
patronage  of "  what  he  would 
himself  be  apt  to  term  the  scum 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Could 
an  intelligent  Pontiff  hesitate  for 
one  moment,  unless  it  were  from 
the  intimate  conviction  that  the 
pontificate  was  a  magnificent  im- 
posturo,  the  charge  of  the  Keys 
was  a  lucrative  fable,  and  that  the 
spiritual  power  was  a  splendid 
dream,  to  the  delusive  nature  of 
which  no  human  being  could  be 
so  thoroughly  awake  as  the 
Pontiff  himself  ? 

Whether  Pius  the  Ninth  was  or 
was  not  the  depositary  of  so  tre- 
mendous a  secret,  we  have  no 
opinion  to  off  et.  If  he  were,  to  his 
memory  is  due  that  honour  which 
is  accorded  to  the  brave,  unflinch- 
ing, and  persevering  defender  of 
a  position  which  he  knows  to  be 
untenable,  but  which  he  will  sur- 
render only  with  his  life.     If  he 
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were  not,  his  character  should  be 
shortly  Slimmed  up  in  a  significant 
and  disrespectful  monosyllable. 
But  leaving,  perforce,  this  greai 
question  unsolyed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  other  respects,  Pius 
the  Ninth  has  proved  not  only  a 
«ore  saint  for  the  Church  of  Eome, 
but  a  signal  impugner  of  the 
authority,  and  impairer  of  the 
hope,  of  Christianity. 

Por  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
It  may  be  the  case,  at  times,  that 
men  will  take  fimgus  for  fruit; 
but  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  such 
has  been  the  case  with  the  develop- 
ments given,  in  concrete  form,  to 
the  floating  faith  of  the  Catholic 
obedience,  by  the  definition  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, by  the  Syllabus,  and  by  the 
declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
In  all  cases  where  men  of  earnest 
faith,  after  long  exercise  of  their 
minds,  have  split  off  from  the 
Catholic  unity,  and  have  led  other 
men  so  to  split,  the  comfort  that 
they  have  laid  to  their  souls  has 
been  the  idea  that  they  reverted 
to  the  teaching  of  an  earlier  and 
purer  age  of  the  Church.  Such 
was  the  hope  of  Luther,  who 
dreamed  that  the  Bible  coxild  be 
its  own  interpreter ;  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  book  rendered  a  teacher 
imnecessary ;  that  laws  could  work, 
and  enforce  themselves,  without 
organised  and  authoritative  minis- 
ters. Such  has  been  the  dream  of 
Newman,  of  Diillinger,  of  Pusey. 
But  in  each  of  them,  and  of  idl 
similar  cases,  occurs  the  same  ter- 
rible gap^a  gap  which  has  to  be 
leaped,  for  it  cannot  be  bridged. 
The  claim  of  the  historic  Church  is 
submitted  to  private  judgment. 
To  a  man  bom  in^a  certain  obe- 
dience, and  content  to  live  and  to 
die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  this 
•question  need  not  arise.  In  every 
ereat  heretic — using  the  word  in 
Its  original,  and  not  in  its  abusive 
sense — it  does.     If  authority  be 


once  BO  impeached  as  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  private  arbitration,  its 
awful  sanction  is  gone.  Luther 
may  lop  off  this ;  Diillinger  that ; 
Pusey  proposes  to  substitute  some- 
thing else;  the  vital  unity  is 
broken.  The  destructive  element 
of  literary  criticism  once  ad- 
mitted, nothing  remains,  in  the 
logic  of  events,  but  the  exhaustive 
testing  of  all  dogma  by  the  same 
powerful  solvent. 

As  to  the  probable  result  of  such 
a  process,  when  once  exhaustively 
carried  out,  opinions  of  course 
differ  very  widely.  In  the  antici- 
pation of  one  school  of  earnest  and 
able  men,  that  result  would  be  the 
reconsolidation  of  a  perfect  Catho- 
lic unity.  In  the  view  of  others, 
it  would  be  a  free  league  of  inde- 
pendent and  partially  differing 
religious  communities.  In  the 
expectation  of  a  thifd  class  of 
thinkers,  it  would  leave  unshaken 
very  little  of  modem  Christianity 
but  the  name.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  positive  result,  the 
negative  consequence  would  be 
certain.  The  principle  of  un- 
questioned authority  would  have 
received  its  death  blow.  The 
claim  to  represent  Peter,  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  was  built, 
and  in  his  name  to  rule  and  to 
legislate,  giving  account  to  no  man, 
would  be  at  an  end.  A  Pope  who 
was  but  the  highest  teacher  of  a 
scientific  theology  (supposing  such 
a  reconstruction  of  faith  to  be  pos- 
sible) would  be  altogether  a 
different  personage  from  one  who 
claimed  to  be  chosen  and  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  utter 
the  dicta  of  infallible  truth. 

The  actions  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
since,  to  borrow  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Trollope,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
from  the  condition  of  being  a  great 
king  to  that  of  being  a  great 
Pope,  have  all  tended  to  increase 
this  menacing  peril  to  the  Church. 
On  all  those  points  where  ecclu- 
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fiiastical  and  scientific  tendencies 
come  most  apparently  into  colli- 
sion,  the  Syllabus  has  directed  the 
full  light  of  day.  It  has  forced 
on  the  minds  of  men  the  solution 
of  questions  which  they  might 
never  themselves  have  raised,  and 
from  tJie  discussion  of  which  the 
Church,  assuredly,  can  derive  nei- 
ther power  nor  prestig^.  And  it 
has  done  this  with  the  certain,  and 
almost  the  sole,  residt  of  producing 
a  wide-spread  irritation  both  with- 
in and  without  the  Church.  Thus 
with  regard  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  the  defini- 
tion of  which  was  the  first  attempt 
to  render  generally  obligatory  on 
the  CathoHc  Church  matters  that 
the  wisdom  of  her  greatest  rulers 
had  been  content  to  leave  under 
the  shadow  of  scholastic  learning, 
the  Pope  challenged  trouble.  To 
those  to  whose  minds  the  notion 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been 
from  the  earliest  moment  of  her 
existence  exempt  from  all  human 
frailty  brought  a  mystic  comfort, 
the  private  teaching  of  the  Church 
gave  all  the  aid  that  could  be 
desired.  To  those  who  felt  that 
the  very  formulation  of  such  a 
question  was  a  sorrowful  abuse  of 
the  faculty  of  articulate  speech, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  define  it 
as  a  dogma  was  a  negation  of  the 
wholesome  action  of  the  human 
mind,  the  proclamation  of  Pius 
the  Ninth  only  proved  the  incom- 
patibility of  Catholic  dogma  and 
common  sense.  To  this  perilous 
issue  has  tended  all  the  subsequent 
train  of  action — the  Syllabus  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council ; 
in  a  recent  account  of  which  an 
English  Cardinal  has  shewn  so 
cynical  an  appreciation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  his  readers,  not  to 
say  so  remarkable  an  absence  of 
respect  for  what  should  be  the 
central  characteristic  of  an  histo- 
rian. In  each  and  all  of  these 
sinister     proceedings    has     been 


betrayed  a  systematic  endeavour,, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  TroUope^ 
''  to  cause  a  doctrine,  involving  a 
more  grovelling,  more  degrading, 
and  more  dangerous  superstition 
than  any  which  the  ^ages  of  faith' 
had  invented  or  tolerated,  to  be 
adopted  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Catholic  faith."  It  Has  been 
a  policy  of  combat,  and  already 
the  world  at  large  is  more  per- 
plexed as  ,to  the  origin  of  such  a 
policy  than  doubtful  as  to  its 
tendency  and  ultimate  residt. 

The  Constitutions  of  Loyola  do 
not  justify  the  historian  in  at- 
tributirg  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Order 
of  Jesus  such  a  doctrine  as  waa 
before  referred  to,  and  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  earlier 
religious  Order  of  the  Temple; 
None  of  their  works,  as  far  as 
accessible  to  ordinary  research, 
directly  justify  such  an  attribution. 
But  we  have  only  to  recall  the 
gp-eat  name  of  Pascal  to  remind 
tiie  reader  to  what  results  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Order  haa 
long  been  held  to  tend.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Jesuit  missions,  both  in 
India  and  in  Paraguay,  is  enough 
to  shew  that  the  Constitutions  ao 
not  reveal  the  motive  principles  of 
the  Order.  The  fact  of  the  repeated 
suppression  and  banishment  of  a 
body  of  priests  of  such  high  culture 
and  such  educational  activity,  not 
only  by  Catholic  princes,  but  even 
by  Popes,  is  one  of  extreme 
significance.  In  committing  the 
Papacv  to  an  internecine  struggle 
witn  ail  that  the  human  mind  holds 
to  be  of  the  province  of  ascertain- 
able certitude  as  to  truth,  the  Order 
of  Jesus  has  presented  to  the  world 
an  enigma  darker  than  any  which 
has  arisen  from  any  former  part  of 
their  eventful  history. 

The  personal  character  of  Pope' 
Pius  the  Ninth  becomes  a  matter 
of  supreme  insignificance  when 
compared  to  the  course  of  the  great 
drama  in  which  he  has  been,  firsts 
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an  over-parted  actor,  and  then  an 
unconscious  puppet.  Nor  has  his 
been  the  case  of  a  well-meaning 
fanatic,  so  confident  in  the  truth  of 
his  own  views  that  he  has  courted 
the  light  of  investigation  and  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  have  latelv  had  forced  on  our 
attention,  by  lectures,  by  lithogra- 
phic correspondence,  by  advertised 
wager,  ana  by  leffal  trial,  the 
dogma  that  the  earm  is  flat.  But 
Ffmllax  proposed  methods,  though 
thev  told  against  him,  by  which 
to  determine  that  what  he  stated 
to  be  the  case  was  ascertainably 
correct.  Pius  the  Ninth  has  stirred 
up  against  the  Church,  as  con- 
stituted under  his  infallible  head- 
ship, every  element  of  human  (pro- 
gress and  of  human  civilisation. 
He  has  courted,  and  even  forced 
discussion.  But  when  it  arises  he 
can  only  reply, ''  Anathema  sit"  If 
this  policy  be,  on  the  part  of  his 
advisers,  tiiat  of  a  genuine  despair 
— a  sense  that  nothing  can  ever 
hereafter  be  hoped  for  by  them 
except  from  the  comparatively  few 
who  will  give  themselves  up, 
body  and  soul,  sicut  ac  cadaver^  to 
this  direction,  it  is  intelligible,  and 
even,  to  some  extent,  self-con- 
sistent. But  unless  a  deep  despair, 
founded  on  a  dreadful  and  uncom- 
municable  knowledge  of  the  inti- 
mate untruth  of  their  exoteric 
teaching,  possess  the  counsellors 
of  the  Papacy,  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  since  his  return  from  Naples 
to  Borne  has  been  marked  by  a 
fatuous  imbecility  that  might  well 
have  earned  him  the  reputation  of 
being  a  most  signal  jettatare — one 
whose  eye  was  indeed  evil,  and 
which  had  done  its  mischief  on  the 
Chuich. 

During  what  has  appeared  to  be 
the  long  last  agony  of  Pius  the 
Ninth,  there  has  been  much  stir 
as  to  some  alteration  in  the  law 
of  Papal  Conclave.  The  idea  has 
been,   and  it  has  not  been   un- 


natural, that  the  secret  counsellors^ 
of  the  Vatican  would  strain  CFery 
effort  to  secure  the  succession  of  a 
Pope  who  would  carry  on,  or  at 
all  events  who  woxild  not  reverse, 
the  headlong  race  to  ruin  through 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has- 
been  ur^ed  during  this  ponti- 
ficate. Of  the  wish  to  effect  this, 
and  of  the  power  of  the  wishers  to- 
obtain  any  sort  of  aid  or  sanction 
that  Pope  Pius  could  give,  there 
is  littie  room  to  doubt.  The 
counteracting  influence  is  fear  of 
the  extreme  danger  which  would 
be  incurred  by  any  such  proceed- 
ings—danger, not  to  the  actors, 
but  to  the  Papacy.  What  fever 
or  plague  is  to  the  human  body, 
is  in  the  body  of  the  Church  called 
schism.  And  schism,  to  a  Boman 
Cardinal,  means  division  of  obedi- 
ence as  to  the  Pope.  Of  all  evils 
that  can  afflict  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  her  great  doctors,  that  of  a 
disputed  Papacy  is  the  greatest. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
an  event,  the  law  regulating  tho 
election  of  the  Pope  has  been 
elaborated  with  the  most  anxious- 
care,  amended  with  the  maturest 
experience,  and  foimd  to  work 
with  admirable  regularity,  as  far 
as  that  main  object  is  concerned,, 
for  centuries.  It  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  any  men  should  be  so* 
insane  (unless,  indeed,  they  were- 
traitors  in  disguise)  as  to  attempt 
in  any  way  to  proclaim  a  new 
Pope  who  had  not  the  legal 
sanction  of  the  suffrages  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Cardinals  who  should 
enter  into  conclave  on  the  decease* 
of  Pius  the  Ninth.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  attempted,  with  any 
chance  of  success,  would  be  to- 
surprise  a  majority.  As  to  this, 
there  is  a  consideration  to  be* 
urg^  which  may  probably  have 
been  well  discussed  in  camera  at 
Bome,  but  which  has  not  attracted 
attention  elsewhere.  It  is  now 
thirty-one  years  since  a  Conclave* 
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has  been  held,  and  the  menleft  alive 
who  have  any  personal  experience 
of  the  ordering  of  such  a  solemnity 
.are  few.     During  that  thirty-one 
years  a  change  of  such  magnitude 
has    occurred    in    Europe     that 
the  Court  of  Eome  would  find  a 
full  justification — ^if  Kome  at  Any 
time  recognised  change  as  a  condi- 
tion of  human  existence — in  mak- 
ing a  certain  alteration  in  the  law 
of  Conclave.   As  that  law  has  long 
stood,   the  space    of    nine    days, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  funeral 
solemnities  for  the  late  Pope,  are 
allowed  to  intervene  before,  the 
Cardinals     enter     the    Conclave. 
•Once    entered,   a  Pope    may    be 
created  in  a  moment,  oy  the  rare, 
but  not   unexampled,  process   of 
adoration.       However    small  the 
number  of  the  Cardinals  present, 
the  majority  of  two-thirds  of  them 
holds  the    tiara    at   its  disposal. 
It   is  difficult  to   doubt  that  the 
Papal  Court,  which  has  a  private 
reason  for  every  public  ordinance, 
fixed  that  delay  of  nine  days  with 
the  purpose  of  allowing   all  the 
Italian  Cardinals,   and    none    of 
those    who    resided    beyond    the 
Alps,  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Conclave.     Divided  as  these 
prelates  might  be  between  them- 
selves,  yet  the    great    object    of 
excluding  a  French  or  a  German 
Pope  would  give  them  a  point  of 
union — and  at  least  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  an  accord  was  afforded 
by  the  existing  law,  under  circum- 
stances which    no    longer    exist. 
For  b}'  the  furrowing  of  Europe 
during  this  long  pontificate  by  rail- 
ways, and  the    oinding  together 
of  all  the  episcopal  cities  by  the 
wires  of  the    electric   telegraph, 
the   time    formerly    required    for 
sending     notice    of     the     death 
of  the  Pope  is  annihilated,  and  the 
time  required  for  the  journey  of 
the  distant  Cardinals  to  Rome  on 
the  receipt  of  that  summons,  is  im- 
.mensely    reduced.      A    Conclave 


opened  four  and  twenty  hours  after 
the  death  of  the  Pope  would  not 
now  give  the  Italian  Cardinals  a 
greater  start  over  their  transalpine 
brethren  than  was  afforded  to  them, 
before  the  introduction  of  steam 
locomotion,  by  the  prescribed  nine 
days  of  delay. 

In  that  respect,  then,  there  is  a 
real  and  sound  reason  for  the 
holding  of  a  Conclave  presmii 
eadaverey  supposing  the  alteration 
of  the  law  to  nave  been  made  with 
due  deliberation  and  formality. 
But  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  vote  could  be,  even  by  this 
means,  surprised.  Interests  are  too 
personal,  opinions  too  pronounced, 
Italian  ecclesiastics  too  wary,  too 
timid,  too  accustomed  to  demand 
time  for  reflection,  to  render  the 
success  of  a  c&up  d^itdt  of  this  na- 
ture probable.  As  to  that,  however, 
no  one  out  of  Home,  and  very  few 
persons  in  Borne,  have  the  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  In  the  hot- 
bed of  intrigue  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  a  Conclave,  the  infor- 
mation of  even  the  best  informed 
loses  its  value  if  it  is  three  hours 
old.  It  would  be  absurd  to  offer  any 

Srediction  as  to  the  issue  of  a 
onclave.  It  may  last  an  hour,  it 
may  last  days,  it  may  last  weeks. 
That  every  provision  which 
astute  cunning  can  suggest  will 
be — has  been — ^made  to  secure 
such  a  successor  of  Pius  the  Ninth 
as  would  probably  be  found  in 
Cardinal  Apazzo,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  That  the  risk  of  schism 
must,  to  some  extent,  paralyse  the 
energy  of  the  party  of  the  Syllabus, 
is  probable,  and  that  if  it  has  not 
this  effect  a  schism  will  ensue,  is 
yet  more  probable.  The  whole 
question  may  be  solved  before 
these  lines  leave  the  hands  of  the 
printer's  compositor ;  it  may  drag 
on  until  their  argument  is  almost 
forgotten  by  those  who  read  it. 
But  sooner  or  later,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  the  Conclave  that  elects 
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the  successor  of  Pius  the  Ninth, 
the  260th  Pope,  designated  in  the 
ancient  prophecy  of  the  Popes 
under  the  phrase  lumen  in  ealo, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  important  that  has  been  held 
since  King  Charles  of  Anjou 
threatened  to  unroof  the  building 
when  the  Cardinals  had  been  so 
long  in  debate,  because  he  feared 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  de- 
scend through  the  roof  to  inspire 
their  hearts  with  concord  and 
with  wisdom. 

Grasped  by  feeble  hands,  and 
surrounded  by  blind  or  by 
treacherous  coimsellors,  the  two 
^reat  theocratic  princedoms  of  the 
Old  World  are  in  extreme  peril.  A 
remarkable  chronological  bond 
may  be  traced,  since  the  date  of 
the  firsc  preaching  of  Mohammed, 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy 
and  of  the  Caliphate.    At  no  time. 


since  the  close  of  the  great  Schism 
in  1429,  or  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Crescent  at  Constantinople, 
have  the  prospects  of  either  insti- 
tution been  so  gloomy.     But  there^ 
is  between  the  two  this  striking 
and  shameful  contrast.     While  the^ 
fear  that  the  Sultan  may  be  driven 
from  Constantinople  only  excites- 
the  faith  of  the  followers  of  Islam 
to  a  more   glowing  fervour,   the 
loss     of     that     small    territorial 
dominion,    in  the  acquisition  and 
increase  of  which  the  Popes  have 
shewn  so  cynical  a  contempt  for 
the  precepts  of  the  Founder  of  their 
religion,  is  bewailed  as  the  death 
blow  of  Catholic  Christianity.    Na 
association,    either    in  history  or 
in  romance,  is  more  grotesque,  if' 
impartially  viewed,   than  that  of 
the  lordship  of  the  Exarchate  of 
Havenna  as  a  necessary  appendage - 
of  the  Fisherman's  ring. 
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MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

TJia)£B  the  shadow  of  tall,  dark  fir-trees,  in  a  garden  not  far  from  the 
IThames,  here  rather  in  mid  career  than  a  *'  youthful"  river,  it  was  our 
lot  ten  years  ago  to  pass  a  brief  holiday.  Beautiful  memories  clung  about 
the  place ;  the  house  in  the  garden  was  a  modem  building,  but  the 
old  house  lived  still  in  warm  tradition,  as  having  formed  the  shelter  of 
Thomas  Arnold  and  his  family. 

Here,  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where  his  father  had  been  settled  a 
few  years,  taking  private  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  higher  studies  of 
the  University,  Matthew  Arnold  was  bom,  the  eldest  son  of  nine 
children.  His  birthday  is  the  24th  December,  1822.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Penrose,  was  daughter  of  a  clergyman 
of  literary  tastes,  and  sister  of  one  of  his  father's  school  and  college 
friends.  The  Arnolds  were  a  SufiPolk  family,  but  Thomas  Arnold's 
father  held  an  appointment  in  the  Customs,  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  child  manifested  early  a  lively  interest  in  the  world  around 
him  by  crawling  about  the  room  with  g^eat  vigour  as  on  mighty 
voyages  of  exploration.  This  promising  faculty,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  at  that  period  his  body  was  large  in  proportion  to  his  legs 
earned  for  him  from  his  father  the  nickname  of  ^'  Grab."  As  he  grew 
out  of  baby-clothes  he  became  of  fine,  well-proportioned  physique,  fond 
of  games  and  sports,  and  a  good  hand  on  the  river  with  the  fly.  His 
father  was  wont  to  bathe,  sail,  row,  and  join  in  gymnastic  exercises 
with  the  young  men  who  were  his  pupils,  so  that  the  boy  was 
not  without^a  healthy  example  in  matters  physical  as  well  as  spiritual. 

In  1827  or  1828,  Matthew  Arnold  was  sent  to  Rugby,  but  after- 
wards came  back  to  Laleham  to  school  with  Mr.  BucHand,  his  father's 
brother-in-law,  and  former  coadjutor  in  private  tutorship.  Here 
several  who  are  now  famous  were  his  schoolfellows. 
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S8,  Uatthow  Arnold  vae  sent  to  Bugby,  but  afto- 
to  Laleham  to  school  with  H r.  Buckland,  his  fatber'a 
ind  former  coadjutor  in  private  tutorship.  Here 
lov  famous  were  his  schoolfellows. 
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After  this  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  for  two  years,  but  did  nut 
much  like  the  life  there,  and  was  thence  removed  to  Bugby,  where  lie 
lived  at  home,  his  father  being  then  head-master,  and  attended  lessons 
at  the  school.  Having  gained  an  exhibition,  he  went  in  1840  to  BaUiol 
College,  Oxford. . 

In  1843  Matthew  Arnold  won  the  Newdeg^te  prize  for  English 
verse  with  his  poem  entitled  **  Cromwell."  This  was  printed  in  the 
«ame  year  as  having  been  recited  in  the  Theatre  on  the  28th  of  June, 
but  Commemoration  Day  of  that  year  was  so  uproaz^ous  that  the  poem 
was  never  delivered  aloud.  The  young  poet's  first  contact  with 
^' Philistinism,"  therefore,  was  among  his  own  feUows,  and  he  might  have 
thought,  with  his  longing  glance  toward  Greece,  that  so  unseemly  a 
disturbance  would  not  have  been  allowed  at  the  Olympic  games,  or  the 
Panathenaic  festival.  Perhaps,  never  being  one  to  unduly  estimate 
himself,  he  might  have  been  glad  to  escape  the  ordeal  of  employing 
against  these  uncircumsciibed  Philistines  the  jaw-bone  of  power  in  the 
recitation  of  his  own  poem. 

''Cromwell"  is  of  no  remarkable  promise ;  of  no  manifest  genius; 
but  it  is  much  above  the  average  of  Prize  Poems.  It  contains  beautiful 
passages,  and  shews  a  practised  fluency,  but  there  is  no  mighty 
presence  of  Cromwell  in  the  poem.  "We  may  surmise  that  it  would 
have  been  a  very  different  work  if  its  year  of  appearance  had  been  but 
two  or  three  delayed,  for  in  1845  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the 
**  elucidations"  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  following  from  **  Cromwell  " 
has  been  objected  to : — 

With  feet  that  spumed  the  ground,  lo  !  Milton  there 
Stood  like  a  statue  ;  and  his  face  was  fair — 
Fair  beyond  human  beauty  ;  and  his  eye, 
That  knew  ^ot  earth,  soared  upwards  to  the  sky. 

But  the  objection  is  a  piece  of  Philistinism  that  may  match  much  that 
has  since  appeared  in  misappreciation  of  JIatthew  Arnold.  The 
theory  of  the  objection  is,  no  doubt,  that  an  eye  closed  like 
Milton's  could  not  soar  upwards  to  the  sky.  If  it  were  to  be 
said,  however,  of  a  man  who  now  and  again  grew  weary  of 
the  pettiness  of  earth,  that  he  found  comfort  in  the  sky^  would 
it  mean  on  a  doud  ?  The  sky  is  an  old,  old  symbol  for  life  that 
is  not  of  earth.  Milton's  eye,  debarred  of  the  external  orb,  looked  up 
and  found  no  blank,  but  the  skyey  portal  of  the  inner  world.  When 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  shewn  a  literal  generation  how  to  interpret 
Oriental  symbolism,  he  will  have  added  to  the  number  of  those  able  to 
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appreciate  his  own  style  of  thought,  and  not  only  here,  but  especially 
in  his  later  work, 

Matthew  Arnold  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  poetical  heredity 
for  his  father  had  composed  a  tragedy  in  blank  verse  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  when  at  school  was  the  author  of  a  poetic  drama  which  took  his 
school  fellows  for  characters,  and  with  other  effusions  earned  him  the 
appellation  of  iPoet  Arnold,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from 
another  boy  of  the  same  surname.  In  1812,  moreover,  Thomas  Arnold 
competed  for  a  Latin  verse  prize  at  Oxford.  He  was  poetic,  but  not  a 
poet. 

Along  the  pleasant  path  that  was  wont  to  follow  scholastic  success, 
Matthew  Arnold  stepped  out  into  the  world.  Having  taken  a  second 
class,  he  graduated  in  1844,  obtained  an  Oriel  Fellowship  in  1845,  and 
in  1847  became  the  private  secretary  of  fche  then  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
This  post  he  held  for  several  years,  learning  much  that  no  school  or 
college  could  have  taught  him,  in  the  view  behind  the  seeneS  of  political 
and  diplomatic  life.  In  1851  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman,  resting,  no  doubt,  for  his  material  prospects  on 
kindly  promises  of  patronage ;  for  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Lay 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  under  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  r 
was  bestowed  upon  him  at  a  date  so  near  to  that  of  his  marriage,  that 
it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  Lord  Lansdowne's  wedding  present. 

We  regard  Mr.  Arnold,  in  spite  of  the  start  in  life  which  in  great 
part  must  have  been  owed  to  favouring  circumstances  and  friends,  as 
a  strong  believer  in  a  man's  making  his  way,  if  at  all,  by  his  own 
powers,  and  not  by  the  favour  of  others.  An  instance  of  his  adherence 
to  this  principle  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  first  venture  into  the 
wide  world  of  letters  was  not  made  under  his  own  name,  which,  through 
his  father's  position  and  friends  and  his  own,  would  have  given  adven- 
titious aid  toward  his  success,  nor  brought  out  by  any  University 
bookseller  who  might  have  forced  a  sale.  Matthew  Arnold  went  out  of 
the  channels  where  might  have  been  a  specially  favouring  tide,  and 
published  his  little  volume  signed  ^*A"  (a  signature  used  by  his  father 
also  in  a  periodical  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  conductors),  in  Ludg^te 
Street,  whither  aspirants  to  Parnassus  rarely  stray,  and  where  was 
found  a  bookseller  not  much  known  to  fame,  one,  however,  who  in 
former  years  had  brought  out  his  father's  pamphletS;  and  afterwards 
published  Stanley's  **Life  and  Correspondence." 

In  the  principal  poem  of  this  early  volume^  afterwards  included  in  the 
*'  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold  "  of  1853,  there  is  a  certain  beauty,  but  no 
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great  force  or  glow ;  and  the  beauty  is  somewhat  ooldly  oarven  and 
remote  from  the  strong  sympathy  that  may  make  such  works  take  hold. 
In  the ''  Forsaken  Merman  "  appears  an  exquisite  quality  of  romance 
that  softens  into  real  poetry  the  formality  which  makes  too  harsh 
some  of  the  earlier  attempts.  Out  of  classic ,  r^ons  the  poet  had 
come  to  England  by  way  of  faiiy-land.  We  wish  we  could  quote  it 
entire ;  no  child  or  man  that  loves  poetry  but  must  find  delight  in  it. 
Still  more  deeply  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  English  beauty  in  the 
following,  from  another  poem : — 

But  on  the  stairs  what  voice  is  this  I  hear. 
Buoyant  as  morning,  and  as  morning  dear  f 
Say,  has  some  wet  bird-haunted  English  lawn 
Lent  it  the  music  of  its  trees  at  dawn? 
Or  was  it  from  some  stti-fleck'd  mountain  brook 
That  the  sweet  voice  its  upland  clearness  took  ? 

Ah !  it  comes  nearer — 

Sweet  notes,  this' way ! 

We  doubt  whether  the  more  ornate  Tennyson  has  ever  reached  a 
more  exquisite  picture  of  pure  morning  or  of  a  birdlike  woman  so  full 
of  mom's  music. 

Matthew  Arnold's  prefcuse  to  the  first  poems  published  under  his 
name,  shews  a  vivid  sense  of  form,  and  of  the  modem  need  of  it  in 
literature.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  go  too  far  in 
his  insistance  upon  method,  the  glorification  of  which  might  tempt 
mechanical  persons  to  imagine  themselves  poets.  If  glowing  form 
should  not  rise  within  the  poet's  mind  sufficient  to  make  large  sustained 
expression  natural,  it  would  be  as  sorry  work  to  strain  after  an 
elaborate  construction  as  to  move  idly  scattering  star-dust  of  thought 
and  eccentric  images.  Were  a  writer  to  take  to  heart  the  advice, 
*'  Penetrate  yourself  with  the  feeling  of  the  situations ''  of  "  a  fitting 
action,"  might  not  this  result  rather  in  a  historic  sketch  than  a  poem, 
with  a  danger  of  its  being  but  a  stately  piece  of  weariness  if  taking  on 
the  form  of  verse  ?  If  the  original  inspiration  or  passion  be  strong 
enough,  it  win  form  its  own  channels,  while  if  there  be  in  the  mind 
the  orderly  habit  and  sense  of  form  due  to  culture,  the  mechanical 
faculties  will  play  their  parts  as  the  great  primal  current  flows  in. 
FaOing  this  wide,  glowing  stream  of  impetus,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  occasional  bursts  of  musical  fire  are  not  after  all  preferable  to 
a  cold  but  f  aidtlessly  constructed  house  of  bare  marble. 

A  single  verse  of  a  true  worshipper's  song  would  to  us  outweigh 
in  delight  the  carven  structure  of  the  most  majestic  dramatic  temple, 
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with  no  glad  worshipper  therein.     Fully  allowing  the  present  lack  of 

the  larger  addouB  of  poetic  inspiration,  we  think  aspirants  would  be 

truer  to  themselTes  if  they  followed  Thomas  Arnold  than  his  son.     The 

former  speaks  of  poetry  as  ''the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world/'  often 

''  regarded  as  the  most  artificial."     ''  It  has  accidentally  happened,"  he 

says,  ''  that  the  language  of  poetiy  for  many  years  in  this  country  was 

quite  unnatural."     ''  Poetical  feelings,"  however, ''  are  merely,  in  other 

jTords,  all  the  highest  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature,"  and  he  quotes 

the  following  in  illustration  of  our  common  temper : — 

Our  better  mind 
Is  like  a  Sunday^s  gannent,  then  put  on 
When  we  have  nought  to  do, — ^but  at  our  work 
We  wear  a  worse  for  thrift 

But  our  rarer  awakenings,  our  holiday  garments,  so  to  speak, 
neither  of  Sunday  nor  week-day,  these  are  of  the  nature  of  poetzy.  If 
we  follow  the  father,  with  these  we  should  content  ourselves,  and  in 
these  find  some  joy ;  the  son  would  say,  Select  your  subject,  make  your- 
self feel  fxdly  its  possibilities,  carefully  work  out  the  whole. 

The  moral  afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poetry  goes  against  his  theories.  His  larger  efforts  have  won  * 
rather  the  forced  approbation  of  critics  than  the  favour  of  spontaneous 
minds.  His  "Merope"  wiU  be  forgotten  before  his  **  Merman." 
Strangest  fact  of  all,  his  ''  occasional  bursts,"  his  subtle  flashes,  thoughts 
occupying  not  more  than  a  line  or  two  of  language,  form  the  element  of 
his  work  which  has  received  the  natural  sanction  of  absorption  into 
current  thought. 

For  so  recent  a  poetic  appearance,  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  have 

become  proverbial  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  common  even  with  the 

work  of  great  poets.    How  often  have  we  not  taken  his  form  upon  our 

thoughts  without  remembering  at  the  moment  that  his  form  it  was  ? — 

Tea  :  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled. 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreleBS  wateiy  wild. 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 
Or, 

Light  half -believers  of  our  casual  creeds. 

Or  again,  from  the  sad  and  splendid  '^  Scholar  Gipsy  "  : — 

This  strange  disease  of  modem  life. 
With  its  sick  huiry,  its  divided  aims. 

Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  epigrammatic  passage  £rom  the  same 

5^^-  Wandering  between  two  woridB.  one  de«i. 

The  other  powerless  to  be  bom. 
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The  following  seems  at  least  to  haye  the  prestige  of  a  few  hundred 
years  of  appreciation.    What  is  "  Growing  Old  "  ?— 

It  is — ^last  stage  of  all — 

When  we  are  frozen  np  within,  and  quite 

The  phantom  of  ourselyes, 

To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  hollow  ghost 

Which  blamed  the  living  man. 

This  too,  we  imagine,  is  pretty  well  known : — 

Calm  soul  of  all  things  !  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar  ! 

The  will  to  neither  strive  or  cry. 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give  ! 
Calm,  calm  me  more  !  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 

And  here  is  a  great  truth,  expressed  yery  simply : — 

What  poets  feel  not,  when  they  make, 

A  pleasure  in  creating. 
The  world,  in  its  turn,  will  not  take 

Pleasure  in  contemplating. 

In  1855  appeared  a  second  series  of  ''Poems,"  and  in  1858,. 
*'  Merope,"  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  a  one-act  tragedy  on  a 
classic  model,  with  a  preface  that  some  might  deem  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work.  Nine  years  later  was  published  a  second  collection  of 
verse,  **  New  Poems."  It  seems  strangely  easier  for  poetic  writers  gene- 
rally to  allow  their  later  works  some  years  to  mature  in  than  to  keep 
their  first  efforts  back  tiU  the  ink  is  dry.  Of  these  '*  New  Poems  "  a 
second  edition  was  called  for  in  the  year  following  their  publication  t 
which  is  great  honour  to  Terse  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  In 
1869  the  public  was  ready  for  more,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
in  that  year  appeared  a  coUectiTe  edition  in  two  Tolumes ;  a  very 
satisfactory  work,  gathering  up  all  that  was  best  of  the  author's  up  to- 
its  date. 

In  1858,  Matthew  Arnold  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  post  for  which  an  art^puriat  lik& 
himself  is,  no  doubt,  much  better  fitted  than  the  masterful  minstrel  of 
the  troubadour  kind,  who  will  be  happy  in  a  ragged  shirt,  but  sees 
erexything  transfigured  in  the  sunny  land  of  poetic  elevation.  The 
professorial  chair  Matthew  Arnold  occupied  until  1867. 

2—2 
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The  **  New  Poems"  begin  with  the  mournful  confession  of  an  idea 
which  has  haunted  Mr.  Arnold  too  much  through  life : — 

Though  the  Muse  he  gone  away, 
Though  she  move  not  earth  to-day, 
Souls,  erewhile  who  caught  her  word, 
Ah,  still  harp  on  what  they  heard. 

He  feels,  in  other  spheres  also,  the  lack  of  originality  which  he  so 
sweetly  deplores  in  poetry. 

In  sympathy  with  this  feeling  is  the  saying  that  his  father  cites 
from  Harrington,  ''that  we  are  living  in  the  dregs  of  the  Gothic 
empire,"  and  have  not  yet  come  into  our  own  kingdom. 

The  noble  schoolmaster,  to  whom  we  feel  a  personal  indebtedness, 
since  we  received  the  benefits  of  the  school  which  he  had  impregnated 
with  his  influence,  was  such  a  father  that  his  son,  without  some  great 
inversion,  could  not  well  have  been  without  some  measure  of  light. 
For  political  bias  he  had  the  splendid  true  Conservatism  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  that  ''there  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is 
nothing  so  unnatural  and  so  convulsive  to  society,  as  the  strain  to  keep 
things  fixed." 

Here  is  another  example  of  Thomas  Arnold's  thought: — "I  am 

delighted  that  you  like  Oxford My  love  for  any  place  or 

person,  or  institution,  is  exactly  the  measure  of  my  desire  to  reform 
them;  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  as  natural  now  as  it  seemed 
strange  when  I  was  a  child,  when  I  could  not  make  out  how,  if  my 
mother  loved  me  more  than  strange  children,  she  should  find  fault  with 
me  and  not  with  them."  This  may  be  misunderstood  by  persons 
afflicted  with  the  gadfly  of  discontent,  or  the  nervous  restlessness  of 
reform ;  but  it  can  only  be  misunderstood  by  those  who  ignore  the 
antecedence  of  love  to  the  idea  of  reform. 

Thomas  Arnold  looked  upon  the  central  idea  of  doctrinal 
Ohxistianity  as  an  aid,  suitable  to  our  present  state,  toward  under- 
standing the  notion  of  God ;  or,  as  "  supplying  safely  and  wholesomely 
that  want  in  human  nature,  which  has  shewn  itself  in  false  religions,  in 
'  making  Gods  after  our  own  devices.'  "  "  To  know  Gted  the  Father, 
that  is,  Gtod  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  His  to  us  incomprehensible  essence, 
seems  the  great  and  most  blessed  promise  reserved  for  us  when  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality."  One  who  should  have  said  to 
Thomas  Arnold,  I  know  nothing  of  your  sacred  traditions,  but  I  find 
God  supplying  my  want  through  the  large  pulse  of  Nature,  and 
reminding  me  of  Himself  by  the  yoice  of  humanity,  however  disturbed, 
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hoarse,  or  broken ;  by  the  whisper  of  oonsoienoe,  and  by  the  inspirations 
of  history  and  of  to*day ;  and  I  wait  with  you  the  emergence  from  the 
corporeal  doud  to  see  more  clearly,  must  have  found  him  ready  to  be  ^ 
brother.  Intolerance,  with  Thomas  Arnold,  is  the  over-estimating  of 
points  of  difference,  with  the  imder-estimating  of  points  of  agreement. 
These  were  the  thonghts  that  went  out  from  the  great  schoolmaster 
of  Bugby ;  this  the  luminous  atmosphere  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  was 
reared.  The  laity,  with  Thomas  Arnold,  is  ''the  Ohuroh  minus  the 
clergy."  Beviewers  should  have  met  this  broad  unimpeachable  truth 
(xmimpeachable  if  the  word  Ohurch  really  means  anything)  before 
bringing  a  railing  accusation  against  Matthew  Arnold's  later  books,  as 
''  amateur  theology."    How  subtly  does  sacerdotalism  yet  lurk ! 

In  one  so  idealistic  as  Matthew  Arnold  we  ought  to  be  free  from 
fear  of  old  prejudices  peeping  out,  but  they  are  so  strong  to  surviye 
that  it  would  seem  the  mind  must  find  rest  in  haying  some  comer  of  its 
domain    untouched  by  pure  reason,  and  given  up  to  conventional 
notions.    Matthew  Arnold  is  rather  a  martyr  for  the  new  than  the  old, 
the  free  than  the  effete,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  with  Herbert 
Spencer  a  certain  regret  that  he  does  not  take  an  entirely  cosmopolitan 
view  on  some  subjects.    For  instance,  as  Mr.  Spencer  puts  it,  ''  Avoid- 
ing that    provincialism    of    thought     which     he    says    characterises 
Dissenters,  I  should  have  expected  Mr.  Arnold  to  estimate  Dissent,  not 
under  its  local  and  temporary  aspect,  but  under  its  general  aspect  as  a 
factor  in  all  societies  at  all  times."     But  Mr.  Arnold  may  feel  that  with 
a  Church  motherly  enough  to  be  loved,  there  could  be  no  Dissent, 
Dissent  being  only  a  deviation  in  things  indifferent.    We  scarcely  can 
imagine  that  he  would  apply,  on  behalf  of  the  broadest  establishment  of 
a  Church,  his  maxim  of ''  Force  till  right  is  ready,"  with  regard  to  those 
who  chose  to  be  free.    It  is  necessary  while  the  higher  elements  of 
society  are  imable  to  win  over  the  lower,  to  have  a  police  force ;  but 
sad  will  be  the  time,  and  coming  never,  we  hope,  when  the  Church  of 
the  greatest  power  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  a  police  of  conformity. 
Hatching  the  vigorous  vagaries  of  his  childish  time,  and  those  early 
locomotions  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Arnold's  mind  has  made  many  busy 
voyages,  returning  not  without  freight.     But  if  he  had  been  absolutely 
constrained  to  conformity  and  to  intellectual  merchandise  of  only  one 
prescribed  pattern,   it  is  likely  that  he  would  never  have  pressed 
forward  toward  such  journeys  at  all ;  and  the  coastguards  of  conformity 
would  have  thus  limited  our  gains. 

To  very  many  persons  Matthew  Arnold's  mind  must  be  an  intricate 
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puzzle,  with  its  exceeding  and  often  fanciful  idealisms,  and  yet  with  an 
exorcising  attitude  towards  the  dreams  and  delusions  of  "  extra  belief." 
To  some  confusion  of  this  kind  no  doubt  it  is  due  that  Mr'.  Arnold's 
theological  works  have  been  sweepingly  stigmatised  as  ''  repulsive  to 
•eyery  order  of  religious  thought."  As  Mr.  Arnold,  in  spite  of  his  semi- 
•cynical  or  assumed  playfulness,  a  quality  which  does  not  prove  him 
lacking  in  earnestness  any  more  than  bluster,  which  is  often  a  cover 
for  imsteadiness  of  nerve,  proves  intrepidity,  is  certainly  a  man  of  deep 
religious  thought,  he  must,  if  all  agree  in  such  an  accusation,  either  be 
utterly  alone  and  xmapproached  in  his  order  of  religious  thought,  or 
repulsive  to  himself.  We  would  say  rather  that  in  a  time  of  difficult 
throes,  he  holds,  or  partly  holds,  a  difficult  outpost  on  the  way  of 
struggle  toward  light,  and  that  if  he  does  not  fully  reach  the  goal  him- 
self, he  is  at  least  one  of  those  honourable  warriors  whose  bodies  fill  up 
the  trenches,  and  offer  themselves  as  bridges  for  the  rest. 

The  quotations  which  face  the  title  page  of  "Literature  and 
Dogma  "  are  most  significant,  and  by  their  juxtaposition,  a  whole  argu- 
ment in  themselves.  First  we  have  the  glow  of  faith,  here  at  once 
pagan  and  Hebraic  in  its  warmth  and  reality: — "Oquam  magna 
multitude  dulcedinis  Tu8b,  Domine,  quam  abscondisti  timentibus  Te ! ' 
Ps.  xxxi.  (xxx.  in  Vulgate),  19.  Critics  of  Mr.  Arnold's  book  are 
divided  by  this,  as  by  a  flaming  sword,  into  those  that  cannot  feel  with 
it  and  those  that  can ;  those  that  cannot  and  say  they  can,  and  those 
that  can  and  think  they  cannot.  Then  comes  the  following  from  Bishop 
Butler,  manifesting  the  best  and  broadest  spirit  of  the  Eeformation : — 

''  And  as  it  is  owned  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet 
understood,  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  understood,  it  must  be  in  the  same 
way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at :  by  the  continuance  and  progress 
of  learning  and  of  liberty,  and  by  particidar  persons  attending  to, 
comparing  and  pursuing  intimations  scattered  up  and  down  it,  which 
are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  possession 
of  mankind,  should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  For  all 
the  same  phenomena,  and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation,  from 
which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the 
present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  possession  of  mankind  several 
thousand  years  before."  Then  follows  what  shews  the  hope  and  power 
of  the  sound  idealist,  he  who  reads  history  as  illustrating  principles, 
and  thus  learns  prophecy : — 

''  If  a  great  change  is  to  be  made,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  fitted  to 
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it,  the  general  opimons  and  feelings  will  draw  that  way.  Every  fear, 
every  hope,  will  forward  it ;  and  then  they  who  persist  in  opposing  this 
mighty  current  will  appear  rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Providence 
itself,  than  the  mere  designs  of  men.  They  will  not  be  resolute  and 
:firm,  but  perverse  and  obstinate." — Burke.  These  are  grand  texts,  and 
Mr.  Arnold's  book  is  a  sermon  upon  them. 

The  reason  why  Matthew  Arnold,  who  afiBrms  that  a  truth  we  gain 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  at  once  proclaimed,  breaks  silence  as  he  has 
done,  is  this :     That  there  is  a  general  sense  of  the  loss  of  the  hold  of 
religion  on  the  masses,  not  only  as  an  intellectual  but  as  a  moral  power. 
And  '^  those  among  the  working  class  who  eschew  the  teachings  of  the 
orthodox,'  slide  off  towards,  not  the  late  Mr.  Maurice,  nor  yet  Professor 
Huxley,  but  towards  Mr.  Bradlaugh."    When  the  Churches  lament  this, 
says  Mr.  Arnold,  what  they  seek  to  restore  is  not  religion  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  Bible  with  their  gloss  upon  it.    And  feeling  this  re- 
enthronement  to  be  for  ever  impossible,   Mr.  Arnold  strives  to  get 
beneath  the  gloss,  and  to  see  what  in  the  Bible  is  humanly  and  generally 
receivable,  and  so  find  its  greatest  common  measure  to  all  of  us.    As 
works  designed  for  such  an  end,  ''  Qod  and  the  Bible,"  and  ''  Literature 
and  Dogma  "  are  too  sprightly,  too  clever.    To  any  but  a  highly  intel- 
lectual mem  they  will  be  confusing  from  the  wide  flashing  of  the  thoughts 
ihey  contain.    More  warmth,  steadiness,  and  sobriety  would  have  given 
them  the  highest  value.    To  follow  ourselves  for  a  moment  humbly  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Arnold's  literary  method,  we  may  say  that  while  ancient 
apostles  and  the  greatest  divines  have  been  indeed  ''  Ushers  of  men " 
through  their  earnestness,  he  himself,  by  the  play  of  his  fancy,  and  its 
gyrations  above  the  heads  of  the  simpler  men  who  cast  the  net,  brings 
in  a  new  element,  and  might  rather  be  styled  ''a  fly-flsher  of  men." 
He  will  take  some  pretty  fish,  perhaps  among  the  monarchs  of  the  pool, 
but  he  will  not  take  so  many  as  the  steadier  fisherman. 

If,  for  instcince,  instead  of  his  clever  jeu  tP esprit  upon  the  Trinity 
and  the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys,  he  had  shewn  how  the  Trinitarian 
conception  had  really  grown ;  what  of  value  it  held,  and  what  of  mere 
dogma  and  shibboleth,  he  would  have  shewn  a  way  to  walk  in  to  many 
a  struggling  soul,  to  whom  the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys  may  be  only 
confusion.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  his  outspoken  works  are 
valuable  contributions  to  thought,  and  aids  toward  a  solution  of  present 
problems.  The  glory  of  **  sweet  reasonableness  "  is  so  sweetly  shewui 
the  moral  sense  so  finely  clarified,  the  necessity  of  righteousness  so 
gladly  insisted  upon,  that  few  will  be  much  the  worse  for  reading  these 
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books.  Thej  may  feel  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  rather  in  a  balloon  than  aa 
omnibus ;  they  may  feel  that  he  has  lost  his  hold  on  the  old  faith  in 
personal  immortality ;  but  if  they  have  any  of  the  old  instinct  left  in 
them,  they  wiU  appreciate  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  too  good  ever  to  suffer 
Imnihilation, — ^too  spiritual  to  absolutely  belieye  in  it. 

Mr.  Arnold's  delicate  perceptions  have,  we  think,  done  rare  and  good 
service  in  reaching  toward  the  Oriental  manner  of  thought,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  spiritual  passages  of  the  Fourth  Gbspel,  some  of  which 
he  really  elucidates. 

But  his  tendency,  due  to  too  narrow  a  study,  is  toward  an  ideal 
scepticism.  For  instance,  he  refers  to  the  saying  of  Jesus,  **  The  third 
day  I  shall  be  perfected,"  as  a  reminiscence  of  Hosea  tI.  1-2.  There  is 
truly  a  connection  between  them,  but  if  Mr.  Arnold  had  read  farther,  in 
the  Parsee  books,  for  instance,  or  in  the  Talmud,  he  might  have  found 
the  key  to  both  passages,  and  the  opening  of  a  deep  psychological  truth. 

"  Jesus,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  ''  checked  questions  of  theosophy."  Yes, 
but  because  he  did  not  wish  to  have  to  treat  them  as  is  done  by  reyiyalist 
preachers  in  order  to  fit  them  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  most  unde- 
yeloped,  not  because  he  did  not  realise,  in  a  way  unknown  to  such  as  are  less 
infra-natural,  the  gloiy  and  reality  of  Ood.  Now,  Mr.  Arnold,  in  face 
of  this  difficulty  of  bringing  the  sublimest  truths  down  to  the  lowest 
level,  seems  rather  to  proceed  by  attenuating  them  and  making  them 
unreal  to  himself. 

Possibly  in  his  inmost  heart  there  are  more  mysteries  than  troubled 
his  father's  simpler  faith,  waiting  to  be  solved  in  the  time  when  one 
existence  merges  into  another : — 

As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away. 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 

''  Morality  touched  by  emotion  "  is  Mr.  Arnold's  definition  of  re- 
ligion, a  definition  savouring  too  much  of  the  manner  of  one  whose 
principle  is  to  set  himself  a  subject  for  a  task  in  poetry,  then  seek  a 
stimulant  for  the  imagination  with  which  to  g^ve  it  that  glow  in  which, 
the  topic  ought  to  have  appeared  at  first.  But  the  word  ''emotion" 
may  by  some  be  understood  as  signifying  feeling,  though  we  take  Mr 
Arnold  for  so  great  a  purist  in  language  that  he  could  not  forget  in  the 
word  its  sense  of  change  and  movement.  Strictly  construed,  the  definition 
means  that  in  the  stiU,  quiet  depths  of  our  souls  we  cannot  have  religion 
abiding ;  that  before  the  consciousness  in  us  that  makes  the  revelation 
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of  every  day  can  be  called  religion,  it  must  be  moved  and  heigbtened*. 
Witb  persons  tending  to  mateiiality  of  mind,  it  may  be  true  tbat  ibey 
must  be  deeply  stirred  before  wbat  may  be  called  religion  can  reacb 
them.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so  with  all;  there  are  wise  and  well* 
controlled  religious  souls  of  placid  earnestness.  If  we  are  to  call  Ch>d 
''  the  power,  not  ourselyes,  which  makes  for  righteousness,"  why  not 
call  religion  the  instinct  of  that  power  ? 

In  bis  theology  it  is  on  Miracle,  that  yielding  before  the  scientifio 
accuracy  of  the  modem  day,  Mr.  Arnold's  mind  shews  its  main  weakness* 
He  does  not  know  enough  of  his  subject,  and  so  takes  the  tremendous 
leap  of  accounting  supematuralism  fable.  It  might  be  imagined  that  as  a 
consequence  his  whole  system  of  faith  would  crumble ;  but  no ;  the  poetic 
element  that  mingles  with  his  religious  nature  comes  to  his  support,  and 
he  sayes  himself  as  a  believer  in  the  Bible  by  a  renewed  consciousness  of 
its  virtue,  as  the  great  inspirer  of  righteousness  or  beauty  of  conduct^ 
and  so  the  upholder  of  what  is  really  three-fourths  of  life. 

It  seems  to  us  cruel  toward  weaker  minds  to  spend  so  much  forces 
in  upsetting  the  dogma  of  the  ''magnified  and  non-natural  man  of 
popular  theology,"  when  strength  might  have  been  directed  towards  tho 
work  of  making  this  best  representation  of  the  Eternal  that  many  minda 
tsan  yet  reach,  free  from  contradictions  and  repulsive  elements.  This 
would  have  helped  many  struggling  souls ;  while  to  make  the  English 
mind,  so  much  less  imaginative  as  it  is  than  the  Oriental,  strain  to  a 
metaphysical  abstraction,  is  equivalent  to  taking  from  it  a  rude  symbol 
which  might  contain  more  of  secret  fruitf ulness  than  a  scientific  analysia 
of  it  could  shew. 

Before  adopting  new  and  definite  views  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews,  Mr.  Arnold,  as  an  apostle  of  culture,  ought  to  have  spent 
years  in  the  study  of  the  lore  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Assyria.  But 
though  he  is  not  indefinite,  he  is  not  dogmatic ;  and  seeing  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  finished  scientist  to  dogmatise  effectively  on 
abstract  colour  or  abstract  magnitude,  the  most  materialistic  should  at 
least  in  logic  permit  Mr.  Arnold  his  claim  for  thoughts  ''thrown  out 
at  a  not  fully  grasped  object  of  consciousness."  In  claiming  sympathy 
for  states  like  this,  so  intelligible,  and  yet  so  little  allowed  for  as  things 
are,  Mr.  Arnold  is  rendering  aid  to  the  grand  growth  of  tolerance,  and 
opening  room  for  hope. 

Mr.  Arnold's  theological  plan  reminds  us  sometimes  of  one  that  was 
long  in  Yog^e  with  Jewish  Babbis,  that  of  adhering  to  the  verbal 
sanctity  of  the  old  law  while  informing  it  with  a  new  spirit.     Only  the 
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greatest  oould  do  this,  and  they  went  so  deep  that  they  appeared  rather 
to  bring  spirit  through  the  old  channels  than  to  find  it  in  them.  For 
those  of  less  perfect  vision  to  attempt  this  is  to  make  a  patchwork  fit 
only  for  intellectual  old  women  to  wear.  For  examples  we  haye  but  to 
turn  to  portions  of  the  Talmud,  to  Maurice  on  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  we  say  it  with  regret,  to  an  occasional  mystification  of  Mr.  Arnold's. 
His  '^Fourth  Gospel  from  Within"  we  regard  as  the  finest 
section  of  ^^  Gk)d  and  the  Bible."  In  the  quiet  land  afar  from  the  dash 
of  arg^ument,  Mr.  Arnold  penetrates  by  subtle  historical  methods, 
for  which  mode  of  work  his  fine  apprehensiveness  fits  him  well,  to  the 
circumstances  that  might  be  expected  to  attend  a  prophet  of  the  time 
of  our  era.  The  criticism  resulting  as  to  the  gnomic  form  of  speech 
and  the  manner  of  a  Greek  editor,  the  observations  with  regard  to  the 
natural  and  probable  misimderstandings  of  the  meanings  of  the  Master 
by  those  about  him,  and  the  conclusion  that  he  was  ^^  over  the  heads  of 
all  his  reporters ; "  all  this  is  of  real  value.  The  instances  adduced  to 
shew  the  constant  effort  of  Jesus  to  elevate  the  materialistic  Messianism. 
of  the  time ;  these  too  are  a  valuable  contribution  towards  our  slowly 
developing  conclusions.  ''While  an  allegorising  theologian,  such  as 
PMLo,  uses  images"  (such  as  the  ''bread  of  the  soul "  )  "  like  a  pedant, 
Jesus  uses  them  like  a  poet,"  says  Matthew  Arnold.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  in  his  secret  soul  this  fact  would  depreciate  their  value. 
Certainly  the  poetic  method  in  question  is.  very  different  from  that 
of  selecting  a  stated  subject,  preferably  an  action,  and  building  an 
artistic  structure  upon  it,  such  as  Mr.  Arnold  would  teach  us  to  learn 
to  form;  so  that  it  is  allowed  the  method  of  a  neo-classical  drama  is  not 
the  only  way  of  attaining  poetry.  But  we  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Arnold 
feels  that  if  a  being  were  to  come  to  our  world  from  a  sphere  of  love, 
and  to  remember  it,  his  language  must  be  poetry;  he  coidd  not  speak  in 
prose.  But  into  the  very  heart  of  Mr.  Arnold's  sublimations  we  doubt 
whether  we  are  fully  admitted.  We  do  not  know,  for  instance, 
whether  or  no  he  is  satisfied  as  to  continued  identity  past  death. 
We  do  not  speak  of  personal  or  individual  immortality  for  the 
reason  that  part  of  the  apparent  man  is  hereditaxy  and  local,  and 
must  vanish.  Jesus  "  lived  in  the  eternal  order,  and  the  eternal  order 
never  dies";  what  does  this  B6nanesque  assertion  mean?  "The 
immortality  propounded  by  Jesus  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than 
in  the  materialistic  aspirations  of  our  popular  religion."  Does  Mr. 
Arnold  merely  abandon  the  harps  and  crowns  laid  up  for  souls 
indiscriminately,  even  for  souls  without  music,  and  feeble  soids  that 
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liaye  no  kingdom ;  or  does  he  abandon  all  that  makes  the  battle  of  life 
-worth  fighting,  that  old  dream  of  the  impossibility  of  utter  vanqoishment 
for  erer  so  long  as  we  strive,  whether  on  plane  of  earth  or  plane  of  spirit  ? 
We  cannot  tell,  and  this  brings  down  Mr.  Arnold  from  the  position  of  a 
d&iend  standing  on  higher  ground  and  in  clearer  light  than  ourselves, 
to  that  of  a  literary  critic — of  unusual  power  indeed,  but  not  a  prophet. 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  ^'Higher  Schools  and 
Universities  in  Germany,"  Mr.  Arnold  writes: — ''Men  in  general 
may  think  little  and  feel  bluntly ;  but  the  chief  exercise  of  the  higher 
thought  and  emotion  which  they  have,  is  their  religion.  Their  conduct 
may  be  very  imperfect,  but  the  chief  guide  and  stay  of  conduct,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  at  all,  is  their  religion.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  them.  This  is  where  the  philosophical  Liberals,  who 
think  that  religion  is  a  noxious  thing,  and  that  it  must  die  out,  make 
so  great  a  mistake.  Their  mistake  is  so  great,  indeed,  that  they  them- 
selves cannot  persistently  keep  to  it,  and  we  find  even  the  acutest  of 
them  contradicting  themselves  fiatly."  Here  Matthew  Arnold  shews  his 
strength ;  when  he  passes  into  deeper  regions  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  him.  The  following  is  about  as  flat  and  tame  a  conception  of 
religion  as  could  be  foimd  anywhere : — *'  Men  want  religion,  a  rule  and 
sanctions  of  conduct  which  enlist  their  feelings ;  and  the  actual  forms  of 
Christianity  are  approximations  to  this.  And  men  want  it  public  and 
national,  to  prevent  religion,  the  proper  source  of  all  solidity  and  union, 
from  being  precarious  and  divided.  Hence  the  national  Churches." 
In  other  words,  the  sole  reason  for  unity  is  union.  That  union  without 
unity  should  be  sought,  is  a  comprehensible  thing ;  for  the  only  unity 
worth  striving  for  is  a  spiritual  unity,  not  an  external  concurrence ;  the 
former  may  be  obtained  through  freedom,  and  by  consent  to  abandon 
things  indifferent ;  the  latter  is  only  maintained  by  shutting  out  the 
deepest.  We  wonder  that  sense  of  order  should  have  so  blinded  a  poet 
to  the  joy  and  value  of  freedom.  We  have  compared  M.  Benan  with  Mr. 
Arnold.  They  differ  also.  Mr.  Arnold  writes — '"Church  history,*  says 
M.  Benan,  with  a  wistful  gaze  towards  that  happy  time,  '  was  a  tissue 
•of  schisms  till  the  Christian  Emperors  stopped  them ; '  to  an  ordinary 
mortal,  that  is  just  the  merit  of  Constantine's  work."  Surely  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  happier  ideal  than  that  of  either  the  great  French  or  the 
great  Engliflh  critic. 

"A  Study  of  Celtic  Literature"  and  "Friendship's  Garland," 
two  veiy  dissimilar  books,  we  ought  not  to  forget  in  enumerating 
^.  Arnold's  writings.  Another  work,  and  one  to  which  special  attention 
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is  due,  is  "  A  Bible-Beading  for  Schools :  the  Ghreat  Prophecj  of  Israel'^ 
Bestoration."  This  is  a  little  book,  published  at  a  small  price,  and  is  a 
braye  attempt  to  bring  literature,  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word,  within 
the  reach  of  school  children.  The  revision  of  the  translation  is  so- 
excellent  as  to  make  us  wish  Mr.  Arnold  were  on  Hie  Bevision 
Committee. 

It  is  a  hard  lesson,  but  we  have  to  learn  that  novelty  is  a  drug 
useful  where  aspiration  is  weak ;  we  think  Matthew  Arnold  shews  traces- 
of  having  learned  it : — 

The  Master  stood  upon  the  Mount,  and  taught. 
He  saw  a  fire  in  his  disciples'  eyes  ; 
**  The  old  law,"  they  said,  ''  is  wholly  come  to  nought ! 

Behold  the  new  world  rise  !  " 
''  Was  it,"  the  Lord  then  said,  "  with  scorn  ye  saw 

The  old  law  observed  by  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ? 
I  say  unto  you,  see  ye  keep  that  law 
More  &ithfully  than  these  1 " 

Children  of  men  !  the  unseen  Power,  whose  eye 

For  ever  doth  accompany  mankind. 
Hath  looked  on  no  religion  scornfully 

That  men  did  ever  find. 

The  danger  is  to  give  up  the  stimulant  novelty  before  the  uplooking 
faith  is  strong  enough  to  do  without  it.  It  would  be  better  to  allow 
'^  extra-belief"  as  the  tempting  novelty  than  in  giving  it  up  too  soon, 
and  before  the  eternal  lights  are  clear  to  us,  to  reduce  religion  to  a  too 
orderly  level  of  expedience,  political,  moral,  or  even  emotional. 

Mr.  Arnold's  theological  works  have  been  described  as  probably 
having  their  **  value  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  stimulant,  and  as  a  warning 
to  the  clerical  order  to  put  themselves  en  rapport  with  the  litterateur 
order."  If  we  read  rightly  Mr.  Arnold's  mind,  he  would,  at  such  a 
criticism,  be  consumed  with  almost  Aristophanic  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
a  blend  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  with  Mr.  Mackonochie.  But  that  so 
desirable  a  rapprochement  as  that  of  religion  (even  of  orthodox  nurture) 
and  letters  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  may  be  discerned  by  the  appre- 
ciators  of  Bishops  Eraser  and  Temple,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon  Lightfoot, 
Stopford  Brooke,  Baldwin  Brown,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  on  that 
gradual  mission  of  reconciling  literature  and  religion. 

The  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom :  how  far  Mr.  Arnold  is  Hellenic 
may  be  discerned  from  the  ease  with  which  his  own  modes  of  thought, 
wherever  expressed,  blend  with  the  thoughts  he  partly  borrows  from, 
partly  gives  to,  the  Greek  thinker  in  "  Empedodes  on  Etna :  " — 
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I  will  not  judge  ;  that  man, 

Howbeit,  I  judge  as  lost, 
Whose  mind  allows  a  plan 

Which  would  degrade  it  most ; 
And  he  treats  doubt  the  best  who  tries  to  see  least  ilL 

Be  not,  then,  fear's  blind  slave  ! 

Thou  art  my  friend  ;  to  thee. 
All  knowledge  tiiat  I  have, 

All  skill  I  wield,  are  free  ; 
Ask  not  the  latest  news  of  the  last  miracle. 

Ask  not  what  days  and  nights 

In  trance  Pantheia  lay, 
But  ask  how  thou  such  sights 
May'st  see  without  dismay ; 
Ask  what  most  helps  when  known,  thou  son  of  Anchitus. 
***** 

Once  read  thy  own  breast  right, 

And  thou  hast  done  with  fears  ! 
Man  gets  no  other  light 

Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Smk  in  thyself  !  there  ask  what  ails  thee,  at  that  shrine  1 
***** 

In  Yain  oiur  pent  wiUs  fret. 

And  would  the  world  subdue  ! 
Limits  we  did  not  set 

Condition  all  we  do  ; 
Bom  into  life  are  we,  and  life  must  be  our  mould. 

Bom  into  life — ^man  grows 

Forth  from  his  parents'  stem. 
And  blends  their  blood,  as  those 
Of  theirs  are  blent  in  them ; 
So  each  new  man  strikes  root  into  a  far  fore-time. 
***** 

Bom  into  life — ^we  bring 
A  bias  with  us  here. 

***** 

We  do  not  what  we  ought, 

What  we  ought  not,  we  do, 
And  lean  upon  the  thought 
That  chance  will  bring  us  through  ; 
But  our  own  acts,  for  good  or  ill,  are  mightier  powers. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Fools  1  that  so  often  here 

Happiness  mocked  our  prayer, 
I  think,  might  make  us  fear 

A  like  event  elsewhere  I 
Make  us,  not  fly  to  dreams,  but  moderate  desire. 
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Strange !  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Philistines^  who  do 
not  **  fly  to  dreams "  but  very  ''moderate desire," — so  moderate,  indeed^ 
that  comfortable  houses  and  carriages  mostly  satisfy  it. 

The  next  poem  we  will  quote  marks  a  higher  mood : — 

SuoBY  Chapel,  Jfov&mber^  1857. 

Solemn,  unlighted,  austere. 
Through  the  gathering  darkness,  arise 
The  chapel  walls  in  whose  bound 
Thou,  my  father !  art  laid. 

***** 

For  fifteen  years. 
We  who  till  then  in  thy  shade 
Bested  as  under  the  boughs 
Of  a  mighty  oak,  have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 
Bare,  unshaded,  alone, 
Tiaflking  the  shelter  of  thee. 

O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 

Tarriest  thou  now  ?  * 


Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live. 
***** 

Most  men  eddy  about 
Here  and  there,  eat  and  drink, 
Chatter  and  love  and  hate. 
Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 
Aloft,  are  hurled  in  the  dust. 
Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing  ;  and  then  they  die— 
Perish  !  and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  they  have  been. 
More  than  he  asks  what  waves. 
In  the  mocmlit  solitudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  ocean,  have  swelled. 
Foamed  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 

And  there  are  some,  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable  fires, 
Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round. 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust. 

Mr.  Arnold  may  fairly  be  called  a  great  poet ;  poetry  we  deem  his 
most  sublime  function  ;  the  form  of  the  poem  just  quoted  is,  however. 
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too  much  like  that  of  the  chorus  of  a  Ghreek  play  to  be  popular  with  the 
masses ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  will  never  be  the  poet  of  the  average  drawing- 
room. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  we  may  term  Matthew  Arnold's  ''cry  " : — 
"  The  active  politician  can  hardly  get  on  without  deferring  to  dap-trap* 
and  even  employing  it.  Nay,  as  Socrates  amusingly  said,  the  man  who 
defers  to  clap-trap  and  the  man  who  uses  his  intelligence  are,  when 
they  meet  in  the  struggle  of  active  politics,  like  a  doctor  and  a  con- 
fectioner competing  for  the  suffrages  of  a  constituency  of  schoolboys ; 
the  confectioner  has  nearly  every  point  in  his  favour.  The  confectioner- 
deals  in  all  that  the  constituency  like ;  the  doctor  is  a  man  who  hurts 
them,  and  makes  ihem  leave  off  what  they  like  and  take  what  is  dis- 
agreeable. And,  accordingly,  the  temptation,  in  dealing  with  the 
public  and  with  the  trade  of  active  politics,  the  temptation  to  be  a 
Gonf  ectioner  is  extremely  strong,  and  we  see  that  almost  all  our  leading 
newspapers  and  leading  politicians  do,  in  fact,  yield  to  it." 

When  a  man  sees  that  himibugs  have  to  be  kept  up  by  reason  of 
the  preference  of  the  majority  for  the  worse  over  the  better,  he  has 
choice  between  cynicism  and  faith,  and  in  deciding  between  the  two, 
there  is  often  a  trying  time ;  a  struggle  between  faith  and  despair. 

It  may  be  the  wavering  lights  and  shadows  of  this  struggle  that 
frighten  away  the  timid  religionists  from  Mr.  Arnold ;  but  his  doubts 
are,  we  cannot  but  say  it,  vastly  nobler  and  more  spiritual  and  closer 
to  true  worship  than  much  of  that  conformity  which  men  have  agreed 
to  call  by  the  unsuitable  name  of  faith.  Faith  in  the  old  sense,  is  the 
free  spiritual  instinct,  the  being  ''  in  love''  with  God  even  though  afar 
off;  what  goes  for  faith  to-day  is  often  hackneyed  make-belief.  To 
pierce  this  humbug  even  with  the  lance  of  doubts  is  to  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  indeed  found  the  only  key  that  will  unlock  the 
secrets  of  all  true  theology.  Even  inspired  teachers  may  have  fallen  into 
intellectual  f ancif ulness,  they  may  have  been  narrow,  mistaken,  pre- 
judiced, loeal ;  but  they  were  **  in  love ;"  and  those  that  would  get  at 
their  true  spirit  must  discard  their  mere  nomenclature,  their  formal 
mould,  and  learn  of  them  by  being  **  in  love"  too. 

That  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  an  idealist  only,  but  as  kindly  natured  in. 
matters  practical  as  he  is  amusing  in  companionship  or  sparkling  in 
criticism,  we  had  occasion  to  know  when  engaged  upon  this  paper.  An 
artisan  poet  with  a  true  lyric  gift,  delicate  health,  and  a  wife  and  family 
to  keep,  told  us  how  once,  not  long  ago,  when  things  were  so  bad  with 
lum  that  his  children  were  asking  for  bread,  Matthew  Arnold  sent  such. 
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timely  and  generous  sapplies  as  brought  grateful  team  to  the  eyes  of 
the  recipients,  and  interesting  himself  in  their  case  got  a  subscription 
started  for  the  poor  fellow ;  all  was  so  delicately  done  that  the  mention 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  name  brings  out  a  sincere  Gbd-bless-him  in  that 
family. 

Mr.  Arnold  in  his  inaugural  address  from  the  Poetry  Chair  of  Oxford, 
quoted  the  loving  admonition  of  the  Buddha  to  his  disciple : — ''Gbthen, 
haying  been  deliyered,  deUvet ;  haying  been  consoled,  console ;  being 
arrived  thyself  at  the  farther  bank,  enable  others  to  arrive  there  also." 
Mr.  Arnold  strives  bravely  so  to  let  his  light  shine  iforth  before  men ; 
it  is  our  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  feel  that  his  deliverance  is  of  one 
not  yet  delivered  himself,  his  consolation  of  one  not  wholly  consoled,  his 
lielping  hand  the  very  kindly  hand  of  one  yet  buffeting  the  mid  stream. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  less  a  help  on  that  accoimt. 

The  importance  of  such  works  as  Mr.  Arnold's  latest  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  of  their  proceeding  from  one  well  versed  in  the  traditions,  and 
we  may  fairly  regard  them  as  sign-posts  on  the  ways  of  coming  thought, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  author  who 
has  not  only  fully  attained  years  of  discretion,  but  is  reaching  that 
maturity  both  in  years  and  in'  experience  which  may  claim  to  be 
wisdom's  appropriate  time.  We  have  named  the  date  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
birth;  he  will  be  found  to  have  completed  fifty-five  years  on  the 
Ohristmas  Eve  we  have  just  passed,  and  as  he  is  of  a  constitution  of  no 
common  vigour  (we  wish  he  had  not  given  us  that  pet  phrase  of  his, 
''vigour  and  rigour,"  which  most  inapplicably  haunts  the  mind),  we 
may  hope  to  see  much  philosophic  fruit  gathered  from  him  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  It  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to,  a  short  time 
io  look  back  upon.  The  grounds  of  theological  discussion  in  times  of 
intellectual  high  pressure  like  these,  shift  appreciably  in  briefer  periods 
ihan  twenty  years.  We  can  see  entirely  new  elements  on  the  horizon ; 
we  shall  watch  most  earnestly  Mr.  Arnold's  relation  to  them  now  that 
jhe  has  entered  into  such  a  field,  for -his  presence  is  that  of  a  man  who 
is  at  least  awake. 
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THE    IDEAL    tJNIVEESITY. 


"  Oi^CB  invent  printing,"  says 
Carlyle,  "you  metamorphosed  all 
Uniyersities,  or  superseded  them  ! 
The  true  University  of  these  days 
is  a  collection  of  books."  The 
thought  is  clearly  stated,  but  it 
seems  to  contain  a  flaw.  Univer- 
sality does  not  necessarily  include 
the  concentration  implied  in  the 
word  university;  it  may  be  but 
vague  chaos  ;  the  one  is  indefinite 
expansion,  the  other  is  definite  in- 
corporation. The  smallest  Literary 
Institution  in  working,  with  its 
lectures,  its  School  of  Art,  its 
organised  Reading  Club,  nay,  the 
humblest  Trades  Union,  has  a 
better  historic  and  logical  right 
to  be  described  as  a  university 
than  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum' itself ;  and  this  is  so  filled 
with  the  results  of  the  invention 
of  printing  that,  as  has  been  well 
said,  it  represents  a  larger  aggre- 
gate of  hiunan  industry  than  the 
most  renowned  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world.  But  a  person  seeking 
education  might  enter  it,  and  if 
he  had  no  instructors,  pass  years 
therein  without  profit,  finding  at 
last  that  he  had  lost  his  way 
among  dreary  deserts  of  inferior 
literature,  from  which  a  word  of 
direction  would  have  saved  him. 
The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  fresh  from  Carlyle's  despised 
University,  might  indeed,  without 
further  guidance  make  of  the 
Library,  together  with  himself,  a 
university  of  power ;  but  without 
a  centre  or  centres  round  which  to 
accrete  itself,  *'  the  chaos  of  that 
Library"    would    be   great.      As 


matters  are,  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  and  other  large 
organised  libraries,  are  in  a  sense 
universities — universities  of  re- 
ference. But  they  do  not  merely 
consist  of  accumulated  books, 
they  are  books  administered 
by  officials  able  to  aid  by  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  and  resorted 
to  by  persons  of  fml  age,  bent  on 
special  pursuits,  and  possessed 
already  of  sufficient  signposts,  so 
that  they  can  indeed  make  of  the 
library  all  the  university  of  learn- 
ing that  they  want.  But  to  sup- 
pose with  Carlyle  that  the  invention 
of  printing  has  disestablished 
universities,  would  be  like  saying 
that  because  grapes  grow  a  gar- 
dener is  a  superfluity.  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  so  pre-eminently  removed  from 
belief  in  things  managing  them- 
selves without  living  role,  that  it 
is  singular  to  find  him  evolving 
a  fallacy  such  as  would  lie  in  the 
argument :  Because  there  are  herbs 
and  flowers,  people  learn  botany^ 
Because  there  are  flowers,  people 
learn-  to  pluck  them  at  random ; 
would  be  reasoning  of  a  moru 
general  truth ;  and  until  the 
former  argument  can  be  made  to 
take  its  place,  we  may  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  question 
whether  libraries  will  ever  super- 
sede universities. 

Any  Hbrary  may  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  university  of  grown 
men,  but  they  must  have  some 
common  objects  to  bind  them 
together,  or  they  cannot  rightly 
bear  the  name.  The  British  Mu- 
seum Library  might,  as  we  have 
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said,  bear  in  a  qualified  sense  the 
title  of  the  University  of  Refer- 
ence. In  addition  to  being  the 
consulting  room  of  writers  and 
thinkers  of  all  classes,  it  is  also 
the  convenient  resort  of  journalists, 
and  the  field  of  labour  of  a  small 
army  of  heraldic  copyists  and 
draughtsmen.  The  Heralds'  Col- 
lege IS  not  a  very  dread  institution 
in  nineteenth  century  life,  but  it 
would  be  inclined  to  shew  its 
t^eth — at  least  in  laughter — ^if  the 
British  Museum  Library  took  the 
title  of  University  of  Arms  on 
account  of  its  stores  of  heraldic 
books,  and  the  plodding  use  made 
of  them.  The  function  of  a  library 
is  to  contain  books  available  for 
readers ;  the  function  of  a  univer- 
sity is  all  its  own  and  a  widely 
different  one. 

It  is  quite  true  that  great 
changes  have  been  taking  place 
which  peculiarly  affect  universities. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture which  has  followed  printing 
has  raised  up  masses  of  students 
as  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
existing  universities  as  the  huge 
classes  of  workers,  formed  since 
the  break  up  of  feudal  life,  are 
untouched  bj  any  influence  of  a 
master  bom ;  as  opposed,  that  is 
to  say,  to  a  master  at  will,  or  by 
contract. 

Before  discussing  how  far  old 
prestige  may  have  departed,  or 
what  might  lead  to  access  of  new 
power,  we  may  briefly  examine 
the  term  "university"  itself,  as 
its  meaning  is  not  too  weU  known. 

The  word  ''  universitas  "  is  found 
both  in  pure  Latin  and  law  Latin. 
Cicero  speaks  of  mankind,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  or  a  oneness,  in  the 
phrase  unwersitas  gmeru  humani. 
unity  and  universality  combined 
make  up  the  idea  of  the  words 
univenitas  rerum.  With  the  jurists 
the  whole  of  a  property,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  parts,  is  universiioB 
honorum,  the  university,  or  gather- 


ment  into  one  head  of  the  whole, 
of  the  effects. 

The  next  step  is  that  persons  by 
incorporation  may  form  an  univer- 
sity. At  Bome  were  found  corpo- 
rate bodies,  or  universities,  of 
bakers,  tax-farmers,  scribes,  and 
others.  In  our  own  country,  in 
the  charters  of  ancient  boroughs, 
may  be  found  terms  denominative 
of  ike  trades  guilds,  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Smiths,  the  University  of 
Tailors.  It  is  to  this  we  referred 
when  saying  that  a  Trades  Union 
of  the  present  day  had  a  better 
historic  right  to  the  title  University 
than  an  accumulation  of  books. 

The  word  "  university  "  does  not 
occur  in  the  present  Authorised 
Version  of  tne  Bible,  but  in 
Widif  s  we  find  it  (James  iii. 
6,  6)  :- 

**  So  also  the  tunge  is  but  a  litel 
membre,,  and  reisith  greet  tLinges. 
Lo  hou  litil  fier  brenneth  a  ful 
greet  wood?  and  oure  tunge  is 
ner,  the  unyuersitee  of  wickidnesse." 
Here  the  word  evidently  means 
head-quarters,  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  rendering  of  the  original 
than  the  present  translation, 
**  world,"  which  does  not  quite  so 
fully  convey  the  notion  of  cen- 
trality.  In  tlie  following  (Chaucer, 
Boecius,  b.  v. )  the  word  is  not  quite 
so  strictly  employed,  but  stands 
for  **  universe:" — **  Eeason  sur- 
mountethimaginacion,  audoompre- 
hendeth  by  vniuersall  lokyng,  the 
common  speache,  but  the  iye  of  in- 
telligence is  higher,  for  it  sur- 
mounteth  the  enuironnyng  of  the 
vniuertitief  and  looketh  ouer  that, 
by  pure  subtilitie  of  thought." 

In  the  following  from  Strype 
(Ecdes.  Mem.  Hen.  Yin.,  Aji. 
1530)  we  find  the  term  used  in  a 
broad  but  technical  sense,  as  a 
centre  of  universal  knowledge : — 

''  As  it  resembled  a  royed  court 
in  regard  of  those  many  noblemen 
and  persons  of  quality  that  lived 
in  it,  so  one  might  esteem  it  an 
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unherntyj  for  those  many  aooom- 
plibhed  men  in  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledgre  and  g;ood  learning  that  were 
his  domesticks." 

And  yet  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  still  find  the  word  used  in 
the  sense  of  universe  (Dr.  H. 
More,  Psyches  Bios  I.  13) : — 

The  great  womb 

From  whence  all  things  in  the  univer- 

Jtity 
Yclad  in  divers  forms  do  gaily  bloom, 
And  after  fade  away. 

In  the  following  (Barrow's  Serm. 
H.  12)  we  see  the  efPect  of  the 
Latin  usage: — 

"That  thou  givest  them  (saith 
the  Psalmist,  speaking  with  re- 
spect to  the  university  of  things,) 
they  gather." 

A  university,  which  once  was 
understood  to  denote  any  definite 
class  or  incorporation  of  persons, 
— such  as  a  number  of  dbiurches 
united  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  archdeacon,  or  a  body  of 
canons  at  one  cathedral— came  by 
degrees  to  be  limited  to  such  as 
comprised  the  members  of  a  general 
school  or  place  of  study.  It  was 
not  universality  that  was  taught, 
but  what  teaching  there  was  was 
g^ven  freely  to  all.  The  corpora- 
tion mostly  comprised  not  the 
teachers  only,  but  also  the  stu- 
dents; the  qualifying  words  of 
"  masters  and  scholars  "  being  un- 
derstood to  follow  the  word  univer- 
sity. Universities,  as  we  now  know 
the  word,  were  not  theological  in 
their  origin,  but  literary,  being 
mainly  due  to  the  upspringing  of 
intellectual  life  in  the  twemh  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  There  was 
an  early  struggle  on  the  question 
of  the  morality  of  pagan  literature, 
but  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
University  of  Paris  was  its  faculty 
of  arts  or  philosophy,  whence  itis 
graduates  took  the  name  of  artista. 
One  of  the  oldest  universities,  that 
of    Bologna,   gave    admission    to 


women,  not  only  as  graduates,  but 
as  lecturers.  The  nineteenth  cen* 
tury  is  but  returning  to  an  old  ideal. 
The  universities  in  the  fourteenth 
century  were  the  advocates  of  the 
right  of  private  jud^ent  in  the  ac- 
ceptation of  theological  dosma,  and 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Paris 
Parliament  adjudged  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  a  secular  and  not  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation.  As  the 
universities  flourished,  the  monas- 
teries correspondingly  degenerated. 

In  their  earliest  days  uni- 
versities fulfilled  two  functions: 
their  lecturers  attracted  students 
unable  otherwise  to  gain  learning ; 
the  lecturers  themselves  found  a 
congenial  seat  of  thought  and 
a  mutual  protection  in  being 
together.  Crowds  of  studento 
gathered  round,  and  by  their 
poverty — for  the  student  of  old 
time  was  notoriously  poor — at- 
tracted the  benefactions  of  gen- 
erous and  wealthy  persons,  and 
found  free  board  and  Iddging  in 
the  inns  that  began  to  cluster 
round  the  lecture-rooms.  Some 
of  these  inns  aimed,  no  doubt, 
like  the  monasteries,  at  being  as 
far  as  possible  self-supporting. 
One  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge 
has  still  its  kitchen -garden. 
Lectures  were  at  first  desultory, 
for  teachers  were  rare.  An  Alcuin, 
an  Anselm,  or  an  Abelard  would 
draw  great  crowds  of  students,  and 
to  themselves  rather  than  to  an 
institution.  Doctor,  Master,  Pro- 
fessor,— each  term  was  in- 
discriminately borne  by  the 
teachers.  Afterwards  the  term 
Master  became  applied  to  teachers 
in  Arts,  while  me  Doctor  was  a 
teacher  of  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Theology. 

As  learning  progressed,  and 
benefactions  enrichea  the  schools, 
the  necessity  of  oi^anisation  be- 
came manifest.  Faculties  were 
established,  bodies  of  teachers  on 
special      subjects    who,     besides 
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teaching,  had  the  duty  of 
examining  their  pupils  and 
the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees, 
under  distinct  statutes.  The  uni- 
versities became  important  insti- 
tutions holding  a  monopoly  of 
public  instruction.  Instead  of 
consisting  of  a  few  compara- 
tively isolated  and  transitory 
lecturers  of  distinction,  each  uni- 
versity established  a  continuity, 
maintained  by  resident  professors 
and  graduates.  With  such  a  de- 
velopment and  the  increase  of  their 
wealth,  there  came  to  the  univer- 
sities increase  of  |>ower  and 
permanence,  but  subject  to  the 
accompaniment  of  lao^  of  spon- 
taneity, for  "it  is  the  professor 
and  not  the  charter  which  really 
makes  the  iini varsity."  And  the 
Popes  stepped  in,  claiming  to 
recognise,  sanction,  and  regulate 
these  growing  institutions,  giving 
in  exchange  for  the  power  yielded 
to  them,  an  authority  throughout 
Christendom  to  the  degrees  granted 
by  each  separate  university,  which 
might  otherwise  have  conferred, 
at  least  for  a  long  period,  only  a 
local  prestige. 

As  circumstalnces  are,  the  univer- 
sity has  other  functions  than  the 
school ;  it  might  indeed  have  been 
the  parliament  of  mind  and  head 
of  all  educational  work,  but  the 
universities  have  lost,  for  the 
present  at  least,  their  natural 
position  as  the  instruments  of 
national  education. 

The  first-class  schools  of  the  day 
turn  out  young  men  as  well  edu- 
cated for  practical  purposes  as  are 
most  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  university  ex- 
aminers of  titeir  worthiness  to  pass 
to  a  degree.  There  is  a  certain 
prestige  or  hall-mark,  of  di- 
minished value,  it  is  true,  from 
that  formerly  possessed  by  it,  in 
this  degree ;  and  the  student  has 
received  a  certain  tincture  from 
his  passage  through  the  course  of 


study,  and  the  associations  of  the 
place,  which  may  be  of  the  highest 
value.  It  is  not  of  this,  however, 
that  we  propose  to  speak,  but  of 
those  who  do  more  than  merely 
satisfy  an  examiner,  those  from, 
whom  are  drawn  the  members  that 
constitute  the  strength  and  per- 
manence of  a  university,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  a  school.  A  large 
number  of  these  are  held  to  the 
bosom  of  their  kind  mother  bj 
ofiices,  fellowships,  tradition, 
sympathy,  esprit. 

A  body  of  elect,  drawn  by- 
adequate  intellectual  tests  from  the 
body  of  the  nation;  proved  in 
character,  known  to  one  another, 
strengthened  by  the  support  of 
their  fellows,  dowered  at  will  with, 
all  that  is  to  be  known,  held  back 
by  their  own  historic  tradition 
from  **raw  haste;"  trained  to 
wait  wisdom's  bloom,  rather  than 
run  to  seed  or  grow  to  weed,  with- 
drawn from  the  meaner  fret  of  the 
world,  with  leisure  to  contemplate 
its  larger  issues;  such  are  the 
members  that  partake  of  the  en- 
dowments of  the  ideal  university  : 
What  do  they  for  us  ? 

What  have  they  to  do  but  act 
as  schoolmasters  of  a  superior 
kind  ?  we  can  imagine  to  be  the 
objecting  question  of  the  ordinary 
practical  man.  But  here  we  have 
an  opinion  from  one  of  the  wisest 
of  Dons,  which  vrill  lead  our 
thought  into  a  different  channel 
from  that  of  the  views  of  the  un- 
informed critic : — 

"A  growing  mind  is  often  a 
more  serviceable  instructor  to  a 
learner  than  a  formed  mind ;  hence 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  young 
often  learn  more  from  a  young 
tutor,  just  a  little  their  senior, 
than  from  an  accomplished  man  of 
science. ' '     Fattism. 

If,  then,  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  young  men  of 
energy  to  cairy  out  the  scheme  of 
instruction,   the  powers  of  those 
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grown  old  and  wise  enough  for 
deeper  thought  and  wider  work 
are  to  spare. 

The  actual  work  of  teaching 
being  done  by  the  younger  prof  es- 
sors^at  the  colleges,  and  oy  private 
tutors,  the  elders  become  Fello'w:s, 
and  have  to  do  rather  with  men 
than  youths,  with  the  problems 
outside    rather    than    inside    the 

uuiversity.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^7  <^^  ^ 
seaators  in  the  University  Parlia- 
ment, regulate  its  practices,  inform 
it  with  their  special  wisdom,  but 
that  need  not  so  monopolise  their 
energies  as  to  shut  them  out  from 
larger  use.  Neither,  indeed,  need 
those  who  are  actual  lecturers  be 
wholly  absorbed  by  that  special 
work. 

When  we  affirm  that  the  proper 
function  of  the  permanent  element 
of  a  university  is  to  teach  ideas  to 
the  nation,  the  sour  thought  will 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
we  do  not  want  ideas ;  what  is  the 
good  of  idealism  to  us  ? 

Turning  again  to  the  Bector  of 
Lincoln  College,  we  find : — '  *  Every 
one  of  us  is,  consciously  or  ui^con- 
sciously,  working  out  this  double 
problem,  to  combine  specialty  of 
ruuetion  with  generality  of  cul- 
ture.'' To  bring  the  thought  to  a 
lower  plane :  a  man  must  earn  his 
bread  in  the  world,  but  that 
problem  solved,  is  seeking  how  to 
be  a  free  man,  and  earn  the  bread 
of  Heaven,  which  is  wisdom.  And 
that  wisdom,  if  it  be  real  and  not 
funciful,  will  bring  with  it  aid 
rather  than  obstacle  to  the  earning 
of  the  bread  of  the  world. 

Hatred  of  ideas  can  only  arise 
from  stupidity,  in  which  case  the 
fitjite  is  rather  one  of  'inaccessi- 
bility to  ideas  " ;  from  a  low  and 
brutalised  state  which  shrinks  from 
everything  elevating ;  from  the 
disappointing  experience  of  weak 
and  misguided  pretenders  to  ideas; 
or  from  miscomprehension  of  the 
term  and  misapprehension  of  the 


thing.  Ideas  are  siinply  prin- 
ciples, capable  of  informing 
practice  because  drawn  from 
experience,  which  is  combination 
of,  and  deduction  from,  facts;  or 
they  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  rarer  flash  of  insight 
which  is  genius,  and  gained  we 
know  not  how.  The  form,  or 
idea,  of  the  American  axe  has  at 
last  reached  this  coimtry,  the 
protests  of  the  ''  inaccessibles  " 
being  at  length  estimated  at  their 
true  value.  If  a  man  ignorant  of 
axes  had  to  perform  a  certain  work 
of  felling  trees,  and  were  given  a 
score  axes  to  use  at  will,  he  would 
probably  end  in  selecting  the  best. 
The  man  accustomed  to  his  grand- 
father's axe  only  would  take  the 
instrument  that  resembled  it  most. 
But  if  he  were  accustomed  to  ideas 
also,  they  would  fight  with  him 
until  he  became  as  wise  as  the  man 
who  trusted  to  the  unbiassed  ex- 
perience of  the  event.  Ideas  and 
experience  are  at  one. 

The  Churches  are  wrangling,  the 
scientists  are  making  abstruse  dis- 
coveries ;  politics,  social  life,  re- 
ligious thought,  are  almost  a  chaos 
for  lack  of  ideas,  round  which  fit 
externals  might  cluster  as  steel 
filings  about  the  pole  of  a  magnet. 

What  is  reqiiired  is  not  novelty ; 
there  is  abundance  of  useful 
thought  in  the  world  which  only 
requires  arrangement.  In  the 
history  and  records  of  philosophy 
can  be  found  philosophy  itself ;  in 
past  experiences  distilled  into  prin- 
ciples may  be  found  the  lost  clues 
of  politics  ;  within  the  wrappages 
that  have  taken  the  name  of  re- 
ligion may  be  found  its  live  heart 
and  proclaimed  anew ;  the  anoma- 
lies of  our  social  and  economic  life 
may  be  detected  by  rigorous  and 
logical  application  of  principles, 
detail  by  detail ;  all  this  would  be 
fit  work  for  sober  minds  in  the 
learned  leisure  of  the  ideal  uni- 
versity. 
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"Education,"  says  Whewell, 
"  necessarily  holds  to  the  past.  To 
act  in  the  hope  of  introducing  into 
theUniversily  course  every  novelty 
which  attracts  admiration  in  the 
world,  would  be  to  bewilder  and 
intoxicate  those  whom  we  ought  to 
direct  and  discipline."  Just  as 
bad  would  it  be  to  reflect  worthless 
novelties  back  upon  the  world ; 
but  those  dowered  with  ideas 
would  And  for  novelties  .their 
place,  for  there  are  really  no 
novelties,  but  only  developments 
of  the  application  of  ideas.  A 
sane  idea,  supported  by  its  ana- 
logies and  evidences,  need  provoke 
no  controversy ;  but  were  such  to 
arise,  it  would  be  limited  by  logic 
and  refined  by  reason.  But  what- 
ever the  result,  the  sphere  of  the 
university  as  a  home  of  thought 
and  the  centre  of  the  minds  it  has 
trained,  ou^ht  to  be  not  merely  of 
academical  but  of  national  activity. 
And  its  teaching,  if  it  were  the 
teaching  of  principles  drawn  from 
experience,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
habit  of  the  use  of  principles  for 
guidance,  would  be  fruitful  beyond 
measure. 

Said  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman  in 
1843  [Pref.  to  (Huber's)  "EngHsh 
Universities"] : — 

**  If  for  the  last  two  centuries  the 
imiversities  had  grown  healthily 
and  moderately,  no  faster  change 
might  perhaps  now  be  requisite 
than  actually  went  on  for  thirty 
years  together;  but  they  need  a 
more  than  juvenile  vigour,  such 
as  can  only  be  gained  by  either 
new  elements  or  new  organs,  to 
expand  proportionally  to  the  free 
intellect  which  has  been  formed 
without  them,  and  every  day  wins 
upon  them." 

There  is  a  stir  in  the  universities ; 
there  has  been  a  throwing  off  of 
shackles.  Those  who  are  conscious 
of  the  waning  of  university  influ- 
ences in  the  complex  bustle  of 
modem  life  may  And  a  hopeful 


lesson  in  Mr.  Mark  Pattison'a 
observations,  which  are  strictly  in 
the  style  of  the  ideal  university : — 

'*  The  fact  that  it  is  more  than 
three  hundred  years  since  the 
universities  ceased  to  be  metro- 
politan centres  of  learning  and 
science,  seems  to  throw  an  unprac- 
tical air  over  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  now  become  such. 
What  has  not  been  for  so  long, 
cannot,  it  is  thought,  ever  be 
again.  There  must  be  some  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  against  it. 
After  so  long  a  desuetude,  the 
privilege  must  have  lapsed.  To 
meet  this  prejudice,  it  is  enough 
to  cite  the  case  of  the  Qerman 
universities,  which,  like  ourselves, 
slept  from  tiiie  Bef ormation  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  are  only  now  setting 
about  an  operation  which  was 
g^ne  through  in  Germany  a  cen- 
tury back." 

Organisation  is  a  mighty  power. 
The  **  Essays  and  Eeviews,"  we 
take  it,  were  rather  a  university 
than  an  ecdeaiasticcd  outcome.  As 
an  effort  in  a  particular  direction, 
how  strong  they  were,  and  of  how 
much  stronger  influence  than  if 
they  had  been  scattered  anony- 
mously over  periodicals,  or  written 
by  men  ignorant  in  a  general 
sense  of  the  drift  of  one  another. 

Attention  to  ideas,  to  the  princi- 
ples underlying  daily  experience,, 
would  gradually  tend  to  simpliflca- 
tion  of  statement  of  them.  Prin- 
ciples are  essences  which  may  g^ 
in  a  very  small  compass  and  are 
pleasanter  to  take  than  watery 
dilutions.  And  with  a  little  trouble 
taken  to  make  its  form  perfectly 
clear,  an  idea  may  be  inculcated 
upon  an  ignorant  mind  more 
readily  than  a  congeries  of  con- 
flicting external  facts.  The 
teacher  may  draw  his  ideal  result 
from  a  multitude  of  instances ;  but 
once  let  it  be  caught  by  the  mind 
of  the  most  ignorant — and  be  it  re- 
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membered  the  mind  loves  to  expand 
to  an  idea  when  enoourag^  to  do 
80 — ^it  will  not  be  lost  aa  easily  as 
the  memoiy  of  a  fact,  and  it  will 
gather  spontaneously  for  itself  such 
analogies  and  supports  as  may  be 
existent  in,  or  occur  to,  the  mind 
into  which  it  has  found  entrance. 

The  true  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  teacher  of  wisdom  is  that 
minds  in  a  really  low  state  prefer 
depraved  forms  to  perfect  ones. 
A  glaring,  gaudy  ornament  will 
attract  the  savage  mind  much 
more  than  the  most  exquisite  re- 
sult of  harmony.  This  attraction 
to  the  grotesque  rather  than  the 
beautiful  may  fairly  have  its  ana- 
logies in  the  spiritual.  Moody  and 
Sankey,  with  their  highly  coloured 
Inferno  and  rhapsodical  Elysium, 
attract  those  to  whom  the  words 
''  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
yourselves  "  would  be  meaningless. 
But  there  would  be  nothing  to 
labour  for  if  minds  were  all 
perfect  crystal  for  inspiration  to 
pass  through  in  unimpeachable 
logical  form.  It  is  no  reason  for 
the  withholdment  of  ideas  that 
they  have  to  make  their  way  by 
their  own  expansive  power. 

The  ideal  method,   if  we  may 

judge    from    the    ideal   masters, 

rather  than  from  the  fanciful  and 

incomprehensible  pseudo-idealists 

who  claim  to  be  followers,   is  not 

to  force  upon   unprepared   minds 

ideas  that  are  foreign,  strange,  or 

too  large  for    them  at    once    to 

expand  to ;    but  to    discover  for 

them  the  principle  inherent  in  that 

which  they  are  upon,  and  so  make 

th(iir  business  a  thing  of  life  to 

them.  The  terrible  warning,  "Cast 

not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest 

they  trample  them  under  their  feet 

and  turn  and  rend  you/'  is  not  to 

be  forgotten;  but  the  dangerous 

course  is  that  neglect  which  limits 

the  scope  of  the  best  influences  by 

not  carrying  them  outwards  into 

something     appreciable     by    the 


generality.  The  subtle  thought 
that  might  be  flashed  by  paradox 
from  one  keen  mind  to  another 
would  confuse  the  bumble  intellect : 
the  wise  man  knows — but,  alas, 
how  rare  is  he  even  among  the 
intellectual,  the  learned ! — ^that 
to  simplify  thought  imtil  it 
becomes  suitable  imto  the  lowest 
intelligence,  it  requires  but  to  be 
mingled  over  and  over  again  with 
love.  To  the  creature  of  no 
intellectual  appreciation  at  all,  it 
would  come  as  simple  kindliness. 
Our  great  men  too  often  shut 
themselves  up  within  a  narrow 
coterie,  when  they  ought  to  be 
copying  Nature's  method  in  the 
message  of  the  mother  to  her 
child.  Ideas  are  spiritual  forms  ; 
the  glow  of  them,  which  is  love, 
is  caught  first,  for  Love  is  ultimate 
Lord ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  is  required  before  they 
become  intellectually  appreciable ; 
just  as  with  a  youne^  duld  much  of 
the  test  and  correction  of  experi- 
ence is  necessary  before  it  can 
realise  even  natural  objects  in  the 
manner  ordinary  to  man. 

Ideas  form  the  standard  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we 
have  before  our  eyes  in  aiming  at 
any  object;  whether  our  aim  be 
high  or  low  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  those  ideas,  and  whether 
they  are  the  best  we  can  lay  hold  on. 
If  means  are  not  taken  to  enable 
the  mind  to  entertain  such  ideas, 
there  can  be  no  orderly  conduct 
save  through  instinct  among  the 
simple,  and  by  fear  among  those 
of  complex  capacity.  Where  fair 
ideas  are  not,  grow  dwarfish  phan- 
tasms, caprices  and  prejudices, 
which  find  bodies  of  selfishnesses, 
and  hold  disorderly  rule. 

Modem  prophets  have  said  that 
the  ancient  irruptions  from  the 
hardy,  barbarous  North,  which 
were  wont  to  upset  civilisations 
that  had  lost  earnestness  in 
luxury,   might  one  day  find  their 
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counterpart  in  eruptions  from  be- 
low. The  '' lapsea  masses,"  held 
neither  by  loving  nor  intellectual 
sympathy,  would  daim  to  possess 
the  world  by  such  rude  hold  as 
pleased  their  fancy  best. 

False  hierarchies  have  so  ob- 
scured the  idea  of  the  true,  that 
perhaps  few  realise  that  they  are 
most  happy  when  imparting  to 
those  who  look  to  them  for  protec- 
tion, and  absorbing  from  such  as 
are  their  natural  superiors ;  not 
beinff  subordinated  in  personality 
but  neld  spell-bound  as  regards 
any  quality,  so  long  as  the  condi- 
tion of  its  communication  continues. 
Said  one  who  was  a  Father  himself, 
We  call  those  that  have  instructed 
us.  Fathers. 

Until  the  Churches  realise  what 
one  who  is  at  once  of  the  Church 
and  the  University(G.Wordsworth) 
proclaims  as  * '  the  ancient  and 
noble  theory  that  tP  aim  at  aU 
science  is  to  aim  at  theology," — and 
such  realisation  seems  a  long  way 
oif ,  there  is  work  to  be  done  for 
%Yhich  great  powers  are  needed; 
and  such  are  to  be  found  in  the 
linked  minds  of  the  ideal  univer- 
sity, if  yet  somewhat  dormant  in 
the  real.  There  is  the  trained 
capacity  for  thought  and  the 
leisure  for  its  exercise;  there  are 
stored  ready  for  use  the  history 
and  philosophy '  of  the  world. 
Wisdom  is  the  sleeping  princess 
ever  ready  to  respond  to  the 
awakening  kiss  of  the  earnest- 
eyed  prince.  Those  who  win  her 
ought  to  do  something  for  veiy 
glow  and  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  powerless  to  enter 
upon  the  same  quest  for  them- 
selves. 

Amid  the  petty  strife  of  sects,  it 
may  appear  positively  ludicrous  to 
some  who  have  almost  reached  Pyr- 
rhonism by  living  so  long  in  chaos, 
to  talk  of  ideas  as  of  calm,  bene- 
ficent, harmonious  powers.  But 
the  sole  reason  of  such  miserable 


confusion  is  that  the  dominant 
ideas  are  missing;  we  require 
more  ideas,  and  above  all,  that 
they  come  with  integ^ral  form,  not 
scarred  by  prejudice,  or  widened 
through  bigotry,  but  large  with 
honest  love.  We  turn  with  de- 
light to  the  words  of  Jowett,  who, 
from  the  intellectual  observatory, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  his  univer- 
sity position,  speaks  thus  hope- 
fully of  that  which  at  present 
gives  rise  to  the  hottest  strife,  the 
Scriptures  on  which  the  national 
religion  claims  to  support  itself: — 
'^  Could  aU  be  brought  to  an  in- 
telligence of  their  true  meaning, 
all  mieht  come  to  agree  in  matters 
of  rehgion.  That  may  seem  to 
be  a  hope  deferred,  yet  not  alto- 
gether chimerical.  If  it  is  not 
held  to  be  a  thing  impossible 
that  there  should  be  a^i^ement 
in  the  meaning  of  Jrlato  or 
Sophocles,  neither  is  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  absurd  that  there 
should  be  a  like  agreement  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
disappearance  of  artificial  notions 
and  systems  will  pave  the  way  to 
such  an  agreement." 

This  leads  us  to  the  connection 
of  the  Qiurch  with  the  University. 
In  the  ideal  Church  and  the  ideal 
University,  the  leading  minds  are 
at  one  on  the  philosophy  of  their 
religion.  Personal  religion,  which 
is  not  creed  but  life,  dwells  in  all, 
and  here  again  there  is  unity.  But 
the  function  of  the  Church  is  to 
bring  the  reality  of  this  religion, 
and  something  of  this  philosophy, 
to  help  the  feeble  and  the  ignorant ; 
the  fimction  of  the  university  is  to 
keej)  philosophy  fresh  and  bright 
by  use,  to  impart  knowledge  for 
special  uses,  to  gather  and  convey 
the  lessons  of  history,  and  to  be 
the  store-house  and  source  of  ideas. 
The  Church  has  to  give  comfort  and 
example  to  the 'people  of  feeling; 
she  spreads  out  and  becomes  paro- 
chial, with  most  varied  uses ;  the 
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iLuiyersity  lias  to  comfort  the  men 
of  mind  by  bringing  order  and  ful- 
ness into  philosophy ;  it  is  a  thought 
centre  from  which  should  emanate 
rays  tending  to  cancel  cloudy  chaos 
by  shewing  how  large  is  the 
world's  day. 

The  circumstances  that  have  pro- 
placed  the  relations  between  Church 
and  universities  with  us  have  been 
peculiar.  Says  Gibbon  : — "  the 
schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  founded  in  a  dark  age  of  false 
andbarbarous  science,  and  they  are 
still  tainted  with  the  vices  of  their 
opig^."  Says  Smith  ("  Wealth  of 
Nations  ") : — 

"The  present  universities  of 
Europe  were  originally,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, instituted  for  the  education 
of  Churchmen.  They  were  founded 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
were  so  entirely  under  his  imr 
mediate  protection,  that  their 
members,  whether  masters  or 
students,  had  all  of  them  what 
was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
that  is,  were  exempted  from  the 
<^W1  jurisdiction  of  the  countries 
in  which  their  respective  universi- 
ties were  situated,  and  were 
aQienable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  What  was  taught  in 
tiie  greater  part  of  those  universi- 
ties was  suitable  to  the  end  of 
their  institutions,  either  theology, 
or  something  that  was  merely  pre- 
paratory to  tiieology." 

The  Eeformation,  while  it  smote 
abuses  that  were  grown  rampant, 
aud  a  religion  that  had  lost  its  way 
in  luxurious  ceremony,  introduced 
an  element  peculiarly  affecting  the 
relation  of  Church  and  University, 
that  of  Doctrine.  Doctrine,  that  is  to 
say,  not  as  being  the  form  of  truths 
that  were  naturally  or  spiritually 
evident,  and  so  to  be  appreciated 
according  to  the  growth  of  the 
Oiiad  and  quality  of  the  soul,  but 
*8  a  system  to  be  inculcated  intact, 
fii^d  constituting   the  whole   and 


completion  of  religion.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
either  the  University  or  the  Church 
must  be  dictator ;  and  the  Church 
being  vastly  the  larger  power, 
overwhelmed  the  University.  In- 
tellect thus  comes  imder  bonds, 
with  the  usual  result  of  degrada- 
tion following  upon  the  removal 
of  free  play  and  healthy  interest ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  if  Adam 
Smith  should  have  had  some  justi- 
fication for  his  words,  surly  as 
they  seem  to  us  to-day  : — 

''  The  discipline  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  in  general  contrived, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students, 
but  for  the  interest,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  for  the  ease  of  the 
masters." 

How  nfiurrowed  may  become  uni- 
versity feeling,  that  should  be 
broad  to  receive  the  impress  of  the 
universe;  into  what  jealousy  and 
timidity  it  may  fall,  may  be 
judged  from  such  a  fact  as  that 
of  the  University  Orator  in  1669 
inveighing  against  the  Boyal 
Society,  established  in  Oxford  at 
the  middle  of  the  century,  as  un- 
dermining the  University.  The 
generous  University,  awake  to 
ideas,  would  have  absorbed  the 
Royal  Society  into  its  own  bosom, 
with  its  workers  as  a  free  com- 
mittee of  investigation,  enjoying 
University  privileges  and  support. 
But  Bobert  Boyle  was  much  too 
broad  and  sturdy  to  be  taken  in  by 
such  as  could  not  open  their  arms 
yevj  wide. 

Taking  a  leap  of  something  over 
a  century  and  a  half,  we  find 
Oxford,  not  much  improved,  endea- 
vouring to  crush  a  new  University 
tliat  proposed  to  omit  conventional 
theology  from  its  curriculum,  with 
its  petition  **that  serious  injury 
would  accrue  to  numerous  ancient 
institutions,  and  much  consequent 
evil  to  the  public,  if  a  right  to 
confer  any  academical  distinctions 
designated  by  the  same  titles  or 
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aocompanied  with  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  degrees  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge should  be  given  by  royal 
charter,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication,  to  a  society  who  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  and  taught  no 
system  of  religion." 

This  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago ; 
and  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  relation  between  the 
University  and  ^q  Established 
Church ;  changes  as  great  in 
their  way  as  the  difference  between  * 
the  present  system  of  examinations 
and  that  early  state  in  which  the 
student  could  undergo  his  exercises 
at  the  hands  of  an  md  toping  com- 
panion of  his  choice,  or  as  the 
difference  between  the  present 
state  of  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
its  condition  when  the  father  of 
Beddoes  the  poet,  an  experi- 
mentalist, and  &iend  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  was  complaining  of 
the  neglect  and  incivility  of  the 
librarian.  Then  college  libraries 
were  "  attics  haunted  by  pigeons 
and  drowsy  with  dust."  What  a 
brief  space  of  time,  if  we  will  but 
realise  it,  is  between  us  and  bar- 
barism. It  is  incredible  to  think 
during  how  short  a  period  has 
been  eni(wed  such  a  pursuit  as  the 
study  01  U-reek.  We  may  be  very 
hopeful  that  the  Beformation  is  a 
great  event  not  yet  concluded.  We 
hear  of  the  decadence  of  England : 
truly  we  are  moving  rapidly  in 
certain  evil  directions,  but  taking 
a  view  that  will  allow  for  ups  and 
downs,  and  pauses  and  renewals, 
do  we  realise  how  very  recent  is 
our  rise  ? 

No  doubt  a  narrow  view  of 
theology  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
university  expansion,  and  the  over- 
shadow of  the  Church  cannot  but 
have  specialised  or  limited  the 
university  idea.  Now  there  is  a 
hope  that  both  may  grow  in  grace 
and  breadth  together.      There  is 


now  no  longer  the  same  implied 
reproach  to  the  elder  universities- 
in  the  words  of  F.  W.  Newman  as 
when  they  were  written  (1841)  : — 

''The  Scotch  and  the  German 
imiversities  are  as  open  as  that  of 
London ;  Dublin  University  admits- 
Boman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants. .  .  The  Moors  of  Spain 
generously  allowed  Christian: 
youths  of  France  and  England  to 
study  in  their  University  of  Cor- 
dova." 

That  which  the  universities  have 
lost  in  prestige,  that  subtle  power 
so  difficult  to  regain,  they  owe  to 
their  subjugation  to  ecclesiastical 
modes.  We  raise  no  question  as 
to  whether  these  modes  were  in 
themselves  evil  or  good;  there  is< 
fault  none  the  less  either  way  in. 
the  subjugation  to  them  of  th» 
soul  of  a  imiversity.  Here  is  the 
feeling,  for  instance,  of  some  plain 
man  writing  in  Eees'  Cydopoedia 
in  1819  :— '*  Within  the  last  twenty 
years  London  has  presented  nearly 
all  the  advantages,  without  any  of 
the  fetters,  of  established  univer- 
sities ;  for  in  this  vast  city  many 
literary  and  scientific  institutions- 
have  been  formed,  and  many 
courses  of  lectiires  delivered,  aU 
calculated  to  improve  the  rising 
generation." 

The  power  of  unfettered  ideas- 
is  to  allow  us  to  take  comprehen- 
sive views  and  breathe  in  expan- 
sive air;  the  palaces  where  love 
and  wisdom  may  dwell  are  no 
theologic  fantasy,  but  as  real  as 
the  hovels  of  ignorance  and 
brutality.  "If  we  ask,"  says 
F.  W.  Newman,  with  much  force,, 
''wherein  the  civilised  differs  from 
the  savage  intellect,  we  find  it  is 
mainly  in  the  disposition  and 
power  to  look  backwards  and 
forwards;  while  in  the  most  de> 
graded  barbarism,  the  mind  is 
fixed  solely  on  the  present 
moment." 

To  enable  persons  to  acquire  this- 
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priceless  power  is  the  work,  not 
only  of  the  ideal  but  of  the  real 
university. 

**  The  university,"  says  Pattison, 
<<  is  hereby  distinguished  from  the 
school,  that  the  pupil  here  takes 
leave  of  disciplinal  studies,  and 
enters  upon  real  knowledge." 

Again,  the  university  is  not  an 
academy,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  extension  of  knowledge  only, 
and  the  stimidation  of  phuosoplu- 
oal  inquiry.  These  pursidts  may 
be  in  connection  with  the  universi* 
ties  or  not;  whether  they  are  or 
not,  the  ideal  university  will  have 
its  own  portion  of  them.  To  cite 
Pattison  once  more : — 

"The  university  is  to  be  an 
association  of  men  of  science.  But 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  science  that 
they  are  associated.  Whether  or 
no  the  State  should  patronise 
science,  or  promote  discovery,  is 
another  question.  Even  if  it 
ahoidd,  a  university  is  not  the 
organ  for  this  purpose.  A  pro- 
fessoriate has  for  its  duty  to  main- 
tain, cultivate,  and  diffuse  extant 
knowledge.  This  is  an  everyday 
function  which  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  very  exceptional 
pursuit  of  prosecuting  researches 
or  conducting  experiments  with 
a  view  to  new  dLscoveries.  The 
professoriate  is  '  to  know  what  is 
known  and  definitely  acquired  for 
humanity  on  the  most  important 
human  concerns'  (Grant  Duff)." 

In  accordance  with  this  wise 
view  of  university  functions,  law 
should  be  taught  as  a  science,  and 
in  its  principles.  And  as  they  re- 
tire from  the  actual  business  of 
teaching,  the  professors  in  the 
ideal  university  would  endeavour 
to  contribute  towards  the  reduc- 
tion, through  principles,  to  order, 
of  the  gigantic,  oversprown  waste  of 
law  that  appears  daily  to  g^ow 
more  ugly  and  hopeless,  and  is  a 
disffrace  to  a  community  possessed 
of  brains  capable  of  being  made 


the  vehicle  of  ideas.  In  medicine, 
similarly,  there  ought  to  be  no 
fear  of  resolving  practice  into  ita 
ideas:  "  pneumatology "  Adam 
Smith  sneers  at  as  constituting  a 
preferential  department  to  physics 
in  the  common  course  of  the 
^eater  part  of  the  universities  of 
Europe ;  but  of  psycholo^,  bug- 
bear though  it  be  from  its  difii- 
culty  and  novelty  as  a  definite 
study,  the  ideal  university,  which 
is  the  veiy  representative  of  "tho 
men  who  know,"  is  bound  to  learn 
something.  The  term  knowledge- 
can  be  employed  but  in  a  very 
imperfect  sense  if  any  part  be- 
shirked,  as  far  as  its  principles  at 
least  are  concerned,  of  the  omne 
seibile. 

Has  the  ideal  university  any 
business  to  interfere  in  politics? 
By  no  means  to  interfere ;  but 
being  the  representative  of  princi- 
ples, certainly  to  inform.  Tho 
National  Church,  having  been 
long  a  party,  or  rather  several 
parties,  instead  of  a  comprehensivo 
rallying  ground  of  earnest  men, 
we  have  said  that  the  ideal  uni- 
versity must  hold  aloof,  as  in  duty 
bound,  from  sectarianism.  So  with, 
politics.  There  is  a  philosophic 
region,  lit  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  highest,  and  above  party ;  in 
this  the  university-soul  should 
dwell.  There  would  be  plenty  to 
do  without  meddling  in  the  mise- 
rable squabble  that  among  all 
below  statesmanlike  men,  and  in 
all  things  below  Imperial  measures,, 
misuses  as  cruelly  the  name  of 
politics  as  fanatics  take  in  vain  the 
word  republic.  England  is  noto- 
riously content  with  taking  life 
from  day  to  day,  and  ignoring  the 
li^ht  of  principles  upon  the  f  uture^ 
Wise  men  know  this,  and  shrug 
their  shoulders;  a  philosopher  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  very  House  of 
Commons,  he  is  so  terribly  lonely.. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  workable 
field  of  somewhat  neglected  know- 
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ledge  in  neimtia  civUU,  How  dif- 
ferent might  events  have  been  in 
France,  if  the  University  of  Paris 
had  sustained  in  luminous  reality 
the  noble  title  of  **the  perpe- 
tnal  Council  of  the  Gauls"! 
'The  ideal  university,  or  rather 
those  in  it  who  form  its  element 
of  continuity,  and  are  free  of  task 
work,  have  a  duty  to  perform. 
They  need  interfere  in  no  actual 
operation;  they  need  excite  the 
ire  of  no  individual  monopolist  or 
vested  interest;  theirs  is  not  to 
war  against  persons  or  details ; 
they  have  to  do  with  principles ; 
and  these  they  proclaim  fearlessly, 
and  in  time  to  be  of  service  to 
those  who  might  wish  to  adopt 
them  in  any  actual  conduct 
of  affairs.  Without  being  doc- 
trinaires, they  might  treat  the 
.subject  of  shoddy- work  as  a  matter 
of  philosophic  and  national  in- 
terest and  miportance  ;  they  might 
work  out  the  complete  theory  of 
labour- disputes  by  the  light  of 
historic  progress  from  feudalism, 
and  shew  each  side  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  They  would 
teach  to  look  ahead.  They  might 
•open  the  eyes  of  short-sighted 
business  men,  who  are  very  quick, 
however,  to  follow  a  lead  if  they 
are  left  free  to  turn  away  from  it. 
Their  truths  should  not  be  pressed 
upon  people;  publication,  with 
the  natural  authority  of  those 
known  to  be  familiar  with  that 
of  which  they  treat,  would  be 
enough  ;  truth  wins  her  own  place 
in  the  end.  The  Government  it- 
self is  not  unwilling  to  entertain 
ideas  provided  they  are  not 
brought  as  a  pill  with  a  deputa- 
tion present  to  see  it  swallowed. 
But  as  Matthew  Arnold  says  : — 

**  While,  on  the  Continent, 
through  Boards  and  Councils,  the 
best  educational  opinion  jof  the 
<jountry, — by  which  I  mean  the 
opinion  of  .  .  .  men  who  have 
^btablished  their  right  to  be  at  least 


heard  on  these  topics — ^necessarily 
reaches  the  Government  and  influ- 
ences its  action,  in  this  country 
there  are  no  organised  means  for 
its  ever  reaching  our  GOvemment 
at  all."  We  may  treat  the  phrase 
'' educational  opinion"  here  in  a 
wider  sense  than  was  intended. 

There  is  a  miserable  contempt 
prevalent  among  unreasoning 
niinds  for  what  is  only  a  theory ; 
they  are  imaware  that  a  theory 
is  only  a  view,  or  would  be  com- 
pelled to  aUow  that  a  thing  must 
be  seen  in  one  way  or  other  oef  ore 
anything  can  be  done  with  it.  We 
may  interest  ourselves  in  the  old 
picture  of  the  astute  counsellor 
standing  breathing  into  the  ear  of 
the  king.  That  potentate,  be  he 
prince  or  people,  may  not  always 
follow  demiite  advice,  but  he  is 
influenced  by  it  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  is  himself  aware  of. 

In  these  days  of  growing  luxuiy , 
the  stainless  ideal  university  would 
enter  its  protest  and  establish  a 
kingdom  wherein  it  was  recognised 
that  intelligence  is  superior  to  the 
costliest  upholstery,  and  where 
poverty  would  be  refined  and 
allowed  to  be  no  bar  to  a  share  of 
intellectual  life. 

In  former  days  imiversities  were 
devised  to  benefit  poor  students ; 
now  they  mainly  help  only  the 
comparatively  rich ;  while  the  class 
that  now  in  a  peculiar  way  needs 
most  help,  is  neglected.  The 
methods  of  apprenticeship,  the 
necessity  that  a  lad  shall  earn 
money,  the  fear  of  pauperising 
parents ;  these  prevent  us  from  re- 
deeming our  squalid  masses  by 
passing  them  when  yoimg  through 
a  course  that  would  make  them 
able  to  earn  their  bread  honestly, 
and  set  our  country  far  above  its 
rivals  in  the  enhanced  power  of 
our  handicraftsmen,  and  the  con- 
sequent economy  of  their  work- 
manship. We  patch  up  at  large 
expense  the  gaping  social  defects ; 
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we  hem  in  with  police ;  provide 
ample  prisons ;  but  to  attack  the 
rooty  what  is  it  fails  us  ?  It  is  not 
money,  but  ideas.  These  the 
universities  might  supply.  Not 
transcendental  ideas,  out  ideas 
capable  of  being  developed  into 
practical  statesmanship. 

We  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
should  build  workshops  to  tram 
mechanicsy  or  shoula  establish 
schools  of  design  for  calico  printers, 
or  should  train  the  scamping  work- 
man of  the  day  into  a  responsible 
wealth-producer ;  but  the  ideal 
university  would  ffive  patronage 
and  support,  as  well  as  suggestion 
and  impetus,  to  institutions  fitted 
for  such  purposes. 

But  as   universities  are  of  all 
kinds,  literary,  theologic,  medical, 
Jesuitical,  free ;  so  the  ideal  unir 
versity  might  contain  a  department 
or  found  a  special  branch  for  the 
training  of  handicraftsmen,  or  the 
teaching  of  useful  arts,  in  a  more 
economic  manner  than  the  present 
blundering  system  of  apprentice- 
ship;  it  might  overcome  jealous 
secrecy  and  opposition  to  the  ob- 
taining    of     special    knowledge. 
There     was     an    attempt     made 
tiome  few  years  ago  to  establish 
in  London     a   National    iJniver- 
Bity  for  Industrial  and  Technical 
Training,    but    the    scheme    fell 
through,    doubtless    for    lack    of 
ideas  having  previously  done  their 
sufficient  woris.     The  Kensington 
School  of  Science  and  Art,  with 
its  branches,  is,  however,  an  exten- 
sive university;  while  the  School 
of  Cookery  is  really  a  technical 
university  of  an  important  kind, 
in  view  of  the  health,  comfort,  and 
economy  of  the  community.     It  is 
at  least  more  important  to  work  at 
such  a  purpose    than    to  edit  a 
classic  that  has  been  several  times 
irell  done  already. 

The  Catholics  claim  to  have  once 
had  the  ideal  imiversity.     **  Eveiy- 


thing,"  say  they,  "had  with  thera 
a  singular  unity,  and  a  wonderfully 
practical  turn.  Theology,  meta- 
physics, poetrv,  history,  painting, 
architecture,  all  formed  for  them 
one  grand  fabric."  When  Catholics. 
learn  that  private  judgment  wo^ld 
be  the  strength  and  glory  of  a 
real  Church  which  would  embrace 
every  good  aspiration,  whether  it 
took  an  ancient,  a  mediaeval,  or 
a  modem  doctrinal  form;  and 
when  trotestants,  still  protesting- 
against  slavery  of  the  reason 
through  voluptuous  ceremonial 
and  narrow  rules  of  faith,  still 
further  expand  the  growing  toler- 
ance, and  exchange  doctrinal  and 
trifling  disputes  for  a  more  truly 
catholic  spirit  and  love,  then  may 
we  hope  for  the  ideal  university 
on  a  grander  level  than  ever. 
What  would  unite  both  would  be 
the  realisation  of  a  present  inspi- 
ration, in  the  light  of  which  the 
authority  of  any  Peter  is  put  on  a 
level  with  the  authority  of  Shake- 
speare, that  is,  on  his  own  merits, 
and  not  on  prescription  or  inculca- 
tion. This  (lisintegratiou  of  what  is 
unreal  is  actually  taking  place. 
We  see  the  signs  of  it  day  by  day. 
Furthermore,  the  ideal  of  to-day 
is  the  hope  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
working  clue  of  the  years. 

On  difficult  questions  the  best 
informed  men  have  taken  up  a 
feeble  fashion  of  observing  silence, 
putting  their  conclusions  aside  as 
referring  to  tender  and  untouch- 
able topics.  Their  conclusions 
may  be  wise  and  valuable,  and 
known  to  a  limited  circle  of  their 
friends,  but  the}'  shrink  from 
giving  them  forth.  Isolated  effort 
is  paralysed  before  such  questions. 
On  the  permanent  element  in  the 
ideal  university,  and  on  all  gather- 
ings of  trained  and  well-stored 
minds,  it  depends  to  be  school- 
teachers of  men.  Where  ideas  are 
honestly  launched  forth,  even 
though  they  may  fail  of  reaching 
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directly  euch  as  they  were  designed 
to  benefit,  they  are  seized  upon  by 
intermediates,  and  passed  on  in  a 
more  or  less  adequate,  a  more  or 
less  altered,  a  more  or  less  masti- 
Cttted  and  digestible  form,  to  those 
whom  they  would  otherwise  fail  to 
reach.  If  the  ideas  are  withheld, 
there  can  be  no  such  communica- 
tion. How  great  an  influence  is 
wielded  by  an  university  of  con- 
spicuous men  may  be  determined 
by  the  effect  of  the  <' Essays  and 
Eeviews."  We  wamt  the  essays 
and  reviews  of  the  ideal  university 
to  touch  on  all  the  burning  topics 
with  sanity  and  power. 

Oxford  sets  herself  to  culture  as 
a  quality,  to  poetry  combined  with 
accuracy.  Cambridge  aims^  at 
mental  discipline  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  mind  with  rules  that  can 
be  made  applicable  to  their  own 
uses.  These  are  alike  noble  ob- 
jects; they  but  require  to  be 
prosecuted  in  a  wider  field. 

As  regards  University  Reform; 
what  is  the  quality  of  education 


given    at     each    university,    the 
governing  bodies  are  the  natural 
sovereigns.       Informed    by    the 
general  opinion  of  the  members, 
who    in  turn  take  into    account 
current  opinion  as  formed  without, 
"vtith  its  conclusions  that  maybe 
of  permanent  value,   or  of  only 
temporary  vogue,  weighing  them 
by  me  more  intimate  Imowledge  of 
their  own ;  quick  to  take  in  ideas, 
deliberate  in  acting  upon  them; 
these  should  themselves    be  the 
University  Beformers.   Their  duty 
is  to  teach  what  they  deem  beet 
and  most  in  accordance  with  their 
wisest  traditions.    And  if  they  are 
quick    to    take    in   ideas — ^which 
faculty  is  gained  best  by  giving 
them    out—they    will    never    let 
popular    opinion    take  them   by 
surprise.     The  only  motto  for  the 
ideal  university  is  vigilance:  by 
watchfulness  any  valuable  reionn 
from  the  outside  will  be  ever  fore- 
stalled, and  ideas  will  have  time  to 
work  out  their  own  mature  forme, 
within  as  well  as  without. 


Eeninqalb  Cook. 
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High  thundexing  Jove,  the  king  of  heaven 
We  own ;  on  earth  our  God  we  greet 

Augustus,  with  wild  Britons  driven 
And  surly  Persians,  to  his  feet. 

Hath  Crassian  warrior  lived  defiled 

With  savage  wife,  and  eked  his  age, 

(Oh,  Senate-house  !  oh,  world  gone  wild  !) 
A  yokel,  with  kin  villeinage  ? 

A  Marsian,  an  Apulian  made 

A  vassal  Mede — of  Bucklers,  home. 

And  Gtown,  and  Vesta,  renegade. 

While  Jove  existeth  yet,  and  Rome  ! 

'Twas  this  the  shrewd  mind  had  foreseen 

Of  B«gulus,  denouncing  base 
Conditions,  and  example  mean, 

Entailing  curse  on  coming  race  ; 

Unless  the  captive  youngsters  died, 

Unhelp'd,  unwept — ''  Our  standards,  lo. 
In  Punic  temples  hung ! ''  he  cried, 

''  And  trophies  pluck'd  without  a  blow  ! 

''  This  I  have  seen,  and  seen  have  I 

Gyved  Roman  arms  on  Roman  back. 
And  gates  flung  wide,  and  ploughs  in  ply. 
On  lands  we  always  used  to  sack ! 

"  Weighed  back  in  gold,  faint  heart,  I  wot, 

Shall  come  home  stout !    Ye  fools  that  so^ 
Pile  bane  on  bale.     Can  wool,  arot 

With  drugs^  retrieve  its  sullied  snow  ? 
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''  True  manhood  lost  is  lost  for  aye, 

Nor  deigns  reclaim  degenerate  clan  ; 
When  turns  the  carted  fawn  to  bay, 
Then  he  shall  quit  him  like  a  man, 


"  Who  Grayed  of  perjured  foes  paroh 

He  conquer  Carthage,  by  and  by, 
With  shackled  arms,  and  abject  soul. 
Who  felt  the  lash,  and  feared  to  die. 

*'  To  save  his  life  was  all  in  all ; 

For  peace,  or  war,  what  odds  7    Oh,  shame, 
Oh,  Carthage,  hoised  to  power  and  fame. 
On  Italy's  indecent  fall ! " 

His  chaste  wife's  kiss  he  waived  aloof. 

And  little  sons,  as  one  allowed 
No  rank,  no  rights  ;  and  passion-proof 

To  earth  his  manly  aspect  bowed. 

Until,  by  one  relentless  will, 

The  wavering  sires  he  over-rode, 
And  leaving  friends  to  weep  their  fill. 

Away  the  lordly  exile  strode. 

His  doom  right  well  he  wot — the  rack 
By  savage  headsman  worked  ;  yet  so 

He  swept  obstructive  cousins  back. 

And  folk  that  barred  his  passage  fro. 

As  if  from  irksome  cares  he  went, 

And  litigating  clients  freed, 

For  pleasure,  to  Yenafran  mead. 
Or  Lacedfiemonian  Tarent. 

R.  D.  Blaokmore. 
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A   PICTURESQUE  TRANSFORMATION. 

By  Julian  Hawthobne. 


The  studio  of  Mr.  Edward  Tre- 
mame,  artist,  presented  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  romantic  dogma 
that  genius  and  affluence  are  in- 
Tersely  proportional.  Unless  he 
sold  the  picture  now  on  his  easel, 
he  could  not  pay  his  board-bill, 
and  the  picture  was  a  work  of 
genius  I  would  not,  indeed, 
undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Tremaine 
(still  a  very  young  man)  was  him- 
self an  assured  and  full-fledged 
genius,  every  stroke  of  whose 
brush  must  necessarily  bear  evi- 
dence of  divine  afflatus.  It  were 
safer  to  regard  him  merely  as  a 
youth  of  gprand  possibilities,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  a  profound 
and  happy  mood,  had  produced  an 
immortal  work.  If  his  subsequent 
productions  reached  or  siupassed 
the  level  of  this,  his  claim  to 
artistic  pre-eminence  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  if  not,  it  ought  not  only  to 
he  rejected,  but  the  artist's  temerity 
in  making  it  sternly  denounced. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  was 
simple  :  three  faces,  two — ^bright 
and  vivid — ^in  the  foreground;  a 
third,  gprave  and  shadowy,  appear- 
ing behind.  Nevertheless,  the 
design,  pleasing  even  at  the  first 
glance,  gradually  satisfied  the  in- 
most heart  of  the  beholder.  It 
touched  the  mainsprings  of  human 
interest,  yet  was  there  sufflcient 
ideaUty  in  the  treatment  to  exalt 
without  weakening  its  effect  upon 
the  mind.  Love  was  the  key-note 
^oye  in  its  fullest  phase,  dimmed 


by  no  stain  of  sensuality  or  sordid- 
ness.    And,  whether  gazing  at  the 
young  girl  who,  witn  sweet,  ap- 
pealing eyes,  and  blushing  as  it 
were  at  her  own  timidity,  shrank 
while  she  clung  to  the  vigorous 
youth  beside  her ;  or,  again,  at  his 
noble  young  visage,  which,  bright 
with    the    fresh    lustre    of    lofty 
thoughts      and     impulses,      was 
softened  and  made  tender  by  the 
maiden's  reliance  on  his  strength ; 
or,  once  more,  at  the  grave  eyes, 
thoughtful  brow  and  eloquent  lips 
of  the  sage  in   the   background, 
mellowed  by  their  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  untried  young 
lives  before  him : — ^toward  which- 
ever of  these  the  g^e  was  turned 
it  recognised,  under  their  several 
p;uises,  the  various  phases  of  the 
immortal     passion.        And     Mr. 
Edward  Tremaine,  having  added 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  work, 
stepped  bfiUik  a  few  paces,  with  his 
head  on  one   side,   and  contem- 
plated it  in  silence. 

"  I  call  that  good !"  he  remarked 
at  length,  with  the  candour  of  one 
who  is  by  himself.  "  Hope  it'll 
prove  a  true  prophecy,  and  that 
the  Doctor  will  take  the  hint.  Take 
the  hint !  By  Jove,  he  can't  help  it !'' 
This  observation  was  not,  per- 
haps, inspired  by  a  sentiment 
altogether  so  lofty  and  ideal  a» 
that  which  pervaded  the  picture ; 
but  even  young  men  of  genius  oc- 
casionally stoop  to  ordinaiy  con- 
siderations,    and     their     noblest 
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aclueyements  may  sometimes  be 
brought  about  by  other  causes 
besides  abstract  lore  of  art.  A 
work,  destined  to  elevate  and  de- 
light the  world  hundreds  of  years 
from  now,  will  not  therefore  be 
less  useful  as  a  provision  against 
its  author's  immediate  personal 
necessities;  and  Edward  Tremaine, 
deeply  as  he  reverenced  his  pro- 
fession, probably  rejoiced  in  his 
present  success  more  on  account  of 
the  benefit  to  result  therefrom  to 
his  private  purse  and  prospects, 
than  because  of  any  profit  that 
unborn  generations  might  derive 
from  it. 

At  this  juncture  the  Doctor 
knocked  at  the  studio  door,  and 
was  cordially — ^I  will  not  say 
obsequiously — welcomed  by  the 
artist.  He  said  very  little,  but 
sat  down  ia  a  chair  opposite  the 
picture  and  studied  it  in  silence. 
He  was  not  an  effusive  man,  though 
kindly  in  his  manner,  and  under- 
stood to  be  benevolent  in  dispo- 
sition. But  brains,  learning,  and 
money  combined  in  sufficiently 
larffe  quantities,  wiU  cure  any  one 
of  loquacity ;  and  the  Doctor  was 
renowned  for  all  three. 

"You  have  been  more  than 
successful  here,  Edward,"  he  pro- 
nounced at  last,  in  his  slow,  soft 
tones. ' '  The  world  might  remember 
you  for  this." 

Edward  wore  an  air  of  pleased 
shyness.  So  far,  all  was  going 
well.  He  resented  the  idea  of  a 
trumpery  board-bill  having  ever 
given  him  annoyance. 

"  To  look  behind  the  veil  Society 
draws  over  our  real  selves,"  pro- 
ceeded the  Doctor,  folding  his  arms, 
"  and  to  reveal  to  us  what  we  are 
inwardly  conscious  of  being,  or  of 
the  capacity  to  be,  is  a  great 
achievement.  You  have  at  once 
caught  and  idealised  the  likenesses, 
and  with  the  most  difficult  part  of 
your  subject — ^the  maiden,  Fran- 
cesca — ^you  have  best  succeeded. 


Fair  as  she  is,  you  have  painted  her 

soul  rather  than  its  fleshly er." 

Veil,  he  would  have  said,  but 
remembering  that  he  had  used 
that  word  already,  and  disdaining 
to  be  tautological,  the  Doctor 
finished  his  sentence  by  a  g^ture 
of  the  eyebrows. 

Edward's  pleasure  had  by  this 
time  overtopped  his  shyness.  His 
patron  was  taking  the  very  course 
which  his  fondest  imagination  had 
mapped  out  for  him — ^nay,  he  was 
even  iniproving  on  the  original 
plan.  For  the  artist  had  long 
loved  Fannie  (or,  as  her  guardian, 
the  Doctor,  preferred  to  call  her, 
Francesca),  and  in  painting  this 
picture  he  had  intended  to  indicate 
this  fact  to  the  Doctor  in  a  delicate 
and  aesthetic  manner,  and  so  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  full  and 
explicit  confession.  Such  a  con- 
fession was  balancing  on  his 
tongue,  just  ready  to  jump  out, 
when  the  elder  gentleman  spoke 
again,  in  a  musing  tone. 

"  Yes,  it  is  confirmatory  of  my 
theory,"  he  said.  "  Who  regards 
life  dispassionately  alone  portrays 
it  clearly.  In  this  idealised  con- 
junction of  maidenhood  and  youth 
— of  Francesca  and  yourself — is 
embodied  love's  true  essence ;  but 
you  could  never  thus  have  pictured 
the  passion  had  you  yourself  been 
subject  to  its  influence." 

Edward's  countenance  fell.  "Ck>n- 
found  his  theory!"  he  ejaculated 
— ^very  much  below  his  breath. 
Evidently  the  language  of  paint- 
brush and  canvas  was  not  unam- 
biguous enough.  It  would  be 
necessary,  then,  to  break  the  ice 
in  a  more  direct,  if  less  artistic 
fashion.  He  cleared  his  throat, 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
took  them  out  again,  glanced  at 
the  Doctor;  and  finaBy,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  toe  of  his  o«rn 
boot,  he  began,  in  a  gently  argu- 
mentative manner — 

"  Of  course,  what  you  say  must 
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be  mie,  deftr  Doctor,  and  no  o&e 
could  help  agreeing  with  you. 
Still,  don't  you  think  that  love 
may  sometimes  be  the  best  teacher 
— ^die  truest  expounder?  Might 
not  the  success  achieved  in  this — 
in  a  picture  of  this  kind,  be  due 
less  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  ihan 
to — you  know — the  sentiment  that 
inspired  him  ?" 

The  Doctor  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  let  them  fall  again ;  folded  his 
arms  a  trifle  tighter  than  before, 
and  looking  full  at  Edward,  said 
in  his  softest  tone — 
"  I  don't  understand  .  .  .  ?" 
Had  Edward  been  older  or  wiser 
than  he  was,  he  would  have  per- 
ceiyed  that  the  Doctor  did  under- 
stand, but  that  he  desired,  not  an 
explanation,  but  a  disclaimer ;  and 
that  he  was  pausing  in  that  inter- 
TogatiYe  manner  in  order  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  retract  ere  it  was 
too  late.  But  Edward  was  neither 
old  nor  wise,  and  furthermore  he 
was  in  love.  So,  having  made  up 
his  mind  beforehand  that  the 
revelation  should  take  place  to- 
day, he  was  blind  to  all  sinister 
omens,  and  with  little  further  pre- 
face he  blurted  out  the  whole 
story. 

It  is  tmneccssary  to  five  it  at 

length  here.      The  burden  of   it 

was   that  Edward    loved  Fannie, 

and  Fannie,  Edward  ;  and  by  way 

of  eloquently  impressing*  the  fact 

on  the  Doctor's  mind,  the  unlucky 

youth    so    amplified,    beflowered, 

and  bespangled  it  with  rhetorical 

ornament,  that  redundancy  could 

no  farther  go.     Had  his  listener 

been  thirsting  all  his  life  long  to 

hear  precisely  this  communication, 

the  prolixity  of  its  delivery  must 

needs  have  bored  him ;    but    he 

never   had    so  thirsted.      When, 

therefore,  Edward  at  last  stopped 

the  torrent  of  his  words,  and  stood 

before    his    patron   with    flushed 

cheeks,   kindling    eyes,    and    the 

ccmviction    that  he  had  made  a 


profbund  impression,  the  Docto 
well,  the  good  gentleman's  face 
was  shaded  by  lus  hand,  and  he 
made  no  immediate  reply;  but  it 
was  likely  enouffh  that  a  profound 
impression  had  been  made  on  him, 
for  all  that. 

He  remained  imdemonstratiye 
so  long,  however,  that  Edward 
began  to  ^row  res^ess.  Not  that 
he  had  misgivings ;  his  cause  was 
too  reasonable  as  well  as  too  well- 

S leaded  to  allow  of  that ;  but  he 
id  feel  a  slight  disappointment 
that  the  response  had  not  come 
with  greater  spontaneity  and  g^h. 
And  to  do  the  young  man  justice, 
he  had  fair  grounds  for  hope ;  and 
but  for  one  untoward  circumstance, 
which  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  of,  all  mi^t  have  turned 
out  happily.  Insomuch  as  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
will  throw  some  necessary  li^ht  on 
what  happened  afterwards,  be  the 
reader  informed  that  it  was  simply 
this :  the  Doctor  was  himself  in 
love  with  Francesca. 

The  Doctor  had  always  been  an 
excellent  man  as  the  world  goes ; 
but  persons  with  a  large  amount 
of  uninvested  intellect  on  hand 
are  not  always  trustworthy, 
whether  as  regards  themselves  or 
others.  And  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  make 
haste  to  enrich  a  rival  at  the  ex- 
pense both  of  his  purse  and  his 
heart ;  nor  can  he  be  blamed  for 
taking  whatever  advantage  of  a 
young  and  handsome  rival  a 
gentleman  quite  in  the  meridian 
of  life  might  find  possible.  Now, 
the  Doctor  held  two  trumps — ^his 
wealth,  and  Edward's  ignorance 
of  his  rivalship.  A  romantic 
notion  of  self-sacrifice  might, 
perhaps,  have  prompted  him  to 
forbear  plajring  them ;  but  he  was 
past  the  age  of  romantic  notions, 
and  to  play  his  trumps  he  was 
resolved  ;  tne  chief  question  in  his 
mind  was  how  best  to  do  it. 

4—2 
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He  unfolded  his  arms,  laid  hold 
of  the  root  of  his  nose  between  the 
eyes  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  brought  them  slowly  down  its 
somewhat  ezcessiye  length  to  the 
tip.  Then,  looking  up  at  Edward 
with  a  mildly  inscrutable  ex* 
pression,  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
of  musical  gentleness,  he  said — 

"Edward,  I  will  be  sincere 
with  you.  Tou  haye  surprised 
me — even  shaken  me— not  a  little. 
As  for  Francesca,  a  father's  love 
and  care  for  her  could  hardly 
equal  my  own ;  and  I  must  allow 
no  partiality  eyen  for  you  to  blind 
me  to  her  lughest  good.  Because 
I  must  be  judicious  and  con- 
scientious, do  not  think  me  selfish." 

Oh  no — no  indeed !  Edward  was 
poor — he  knew  that ;  but  he 
trusted  not  always  to  be  so.  He 
had  hopes  that  in  time — 

**  The  practice  of  your  art  may 
enrich  you?"  the  Doctor  inter- 
posed gently.  **  Yes  :  but,  J  ask 
you,  Edward,  does  genius  always 
mean  wealth  ?  Does  not  the  yery 
excellence  of  this  picture  of  yours, 
for  example,  militate  against  its 
popularity?  Is  it  not  a  rule  of 
ufe— The  loftier,  the  more  iso- 
lated ?" 

''But,  dear  Doctor,  might  not 
eyen  a  comparatiyely  narrow  circle 
suffice  to— 

'  *  Well  obi  ected !  Yes,— com- 
mand the  right  audience, — ^the  fit 
though  few — and  your  fortune, 
comparatively  speaking,  may  still 
be  secure.  Nay,  g^n  the  hearty 
patronage  of  but  a  single  admirer, 
whose  taste  and  whose  means  are 
both  of  the  first  order, — and  why 
seek  further?  Do  you  take  my 
meaning,  Edward?? 

Edward  might  perhaps  have 
failed  to  do  so,  had  not  the  Doctor 
happened,  at  this  juncture,  to  thrust 
his  hands  carelessly  into  his 
trousers'  pockets,  elicitinfi^  thence 
a  subdued  clinking  sound,  the  in- 
ference from  which  was  irresis- 


tible. The  young  man  coloured,, 
and  threw  upon  Qie  other  a  quick 
questioning  glance.  The  Doctor 
nodded  his  head  slowly. 

"On  two  conditions,"  he  re- 
sumed after  a  pau<ie,  "both  of 
them  simple  and  easy  of  fulfilment, 
I  will  engage  to  assure  your 
fortime.  The  first  condition  is 
this  : — ^All  pictures  painted  by  you 
from  this  time  forth,  are  to  belong 
to  me.  The  second  condition  is 
this: — ^You  are  to  paint  nothing 
but  copies  of  the  picture  now  on 
your  easel.     Do  you  agree?" 

Edward  grasped  his  benefactor's 
hand  fervently.  "  Oh !  can  it  be 
true  ? — ^How  good,  how  kind  you 
are!  how — " 

"  There,  there !"  the  Doctor  i^- 
terrupted,  a  peculiar  covert  smile 
accompanying  the  deprecating 
gesture  that  he  made.  "  And  now 
as  to  terms.  I  propose  to  pay  yoit 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  first 
completed  copy  of  your  picture ; 
eleven  hundred  for  the  second ; 
twelve  hundred  for  the  third,  and 
so  on,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  pounds  on  each  suc- 
cessive reproduction.  On  your 
simple  diligence,  therefore,  will  it 
depend  in  how  many  years  or 
months  you  become  rich." 

"Oh,  Doctor!  you  are  an 
angel !  and  Fannie        " 

"But  remember!"  the  Doctor 
added,  rising  from  his  chair  and 
lifting  his  finger  emphatically ;. 
"  if  you  paint  for  any  one  but  me  ;. 
or  if  you  produce  anything  else 
than  copies  of  this  picture,  all 
money  up  to  that  time  received  is. 
forfeited.     You  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  dearest  Doctor.  And 
when  I'm  rich  I  may  marry 
Fannie?" 

The  Doctor  laid  his  hand  on 
Edward's  shoulder,  and  looked 
long  and  fixedly  at  him.  At  last 
he  said — 

"When  you  feel  no  farther 
need  or  desire  for  money,  Francesca. 
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is  yonrs.  But  so  long  as  you  are 
conscious  of  requiring  yet  a  single 
shilling  to  make  up  the  sum  of  your 
pecuniary  ambition,  you  must  not 
claim  her." 

''  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  Edward 
impulsiYely,  ''that  a  thousand 
pounds  will  be  all  I  want — more 
than  I  want !  And  it  won't  take 
me  long  to  paint  that  one  copy ; 
not  more  than  a  very  few  months, 
at  most." 

''  A  year  is  not  such  a  very  long 
time,  Edward,"  remarked  the 
Doctor,  still  with  his  eyes  upon  him, 
"  and  you  and  Franoesca  are  still 
▼ery  young.  Probably,  by  apply- 
ing yourself  diligently,  you  oould 
paint  at  least  t£ree  copies  in  a 
year.  That  would  be  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Don't  you  think  you  could  make 
your  wife  more  comfortable  and 
happy  with  such  a  sum  than  with 
a  smgle  thousand?  Bemember, 
she  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  luxury " 

**0h,  but  we  love  each  other, 
and  lore  is  better  than  money !" 
interrupted  the  young  man  en- 
thusiastically. 

"  It  is  to  be  just  as  you  decide," 
rejoined  the  Doctor  musically. 
**•  Your  future  is  in  your  own 
hands.  Love  is  better  than  money, 
no  doubt;  though  money  may 
have  its  uses,  even  for  love." 

Edward  hesitated;  the  bright 
light  in  his  eyes  became  a  little 
less  bright,  and  the  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm died  away  on  his  fore- 
head. After  a  few  moments' 
reflection  he  spoke  in  a  heavier 
tone. 

*'I  suppose  you  are  right, 
Doctor ;  a  year  is  not  so  ve^  lonff 
to  wait;  and  I  daresay  I  could 
get  four  copies  done  in  that  time, 
by  working  hard.  That  would  be 
four  thousand  six  hundred  pounds ! 
dear  me,  what  a  lot  of  money! 
Almost  five  thousand." 

**  Well,  I  must  go  now,"  said 


the  Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch 
and  movino^  towards  the  door. 
''And  my  advice,  Edward,  is,  take 
short  views ;  don't  commit  yourself 
to  either  one  course  or  the  other 
too  rashly.  Paint  your  first  copy ; 
then,  if  it  seems  best  to  you  to  stop 
there,  do  so ;  if  not,  go  on.  There 
is  no  need  of  settling  it  all  before- 
hand. GkK)d-bye;  I  suppose  you 
will  want  to  be  getting  to  work 
forthwith." 

"  Good-bye,"  returned  the  artist, 
rousing  himself  as  from  a  reverie, 
and  sighing.  '*  You  are  very  kind 
— and  very  wise !" 

As  the  Doctor  descended  the  nar- 
row stairs  to  the  street,  the  peculiar 
smile  which  had  dwelt  upon  his 
features  a  while  before,  returned, 
and  was  broader  than  before. 

''I  am  sure  of  him,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself ;  ''and  as  for  my 
little  Francesca,  die  is  a  beautiful 
— ^young — girl  I  " 

Edward,  when  he  found  himself 
alone,  did  not  immediately  fall  to 
work  upon  the  first  copy,  but  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  lit  a  pipe,  and 
composed  himself  to  reflect  upon 
his  ffood  fortune.  But,  somehow 
or  ol^er,  he  was  not  quite  so  cheer- 
ful as  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  not 
even  so  cheerful  as  before  the  Doc- 
tor's munificent  offer  was  made. 
Whither  had  vanished  that  glow 
and  fervour  for  his  art  whicn  he 
had  felt  an  hour  since  ?  Whence 
came  this  vague  sense  of  a  desecra- 
tion committed  somewhere  ?  A  cer- 
tain throb  of  the  heart,  half  fear- 
ful, half  exultant,  which,  when 
looking  forward  to  the  battle  of 
life,  it  had  been  his  wont  to  f eel, 
was  absent  now.  fiut  that  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  His  future 
was  already  a  thing  of  the  past : 
there  it  stood  upon  the  easel — or 
jingled  in  the  Doctor's  pocket! 
The  studio  was  a  mint ;  he  himself 
— a  coiner.     Artist,  indeed ! 

But  here  Edward  knocked  the 
ashes  irritably  out  of  his  pipe  and 
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called  himself  a  fool.  What  could 
be  more  absurd  than  for  him  to 
indulge  himself  with  such  morbid 
nonsense  ?  Was  not  love — Fannie 
— ^the  cause  and  end  of  all  his 
efforts  ?  What  reason  had  he,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  to  be 
discontented  ?  Ii;  was  plain,  as  the 
Doctor  had  pointed  out,  that  only 
the  power  to  support  Fannie  could 
confer  iipon  him  the  right  to  possess 
her.  Why  be  romantic  and  silly  ? 
Xdf  e  was  not,  now,  what  it  used  to 
be  in  the  Gblden  Age;  it  was  a 
serious,  practical  business,  not  a 
rose-coloured  vision.  Money  first, 
therefore,  and  afterwards — ^Fannie. 
Yes,  that  was  the  correct  principle. 
Doubtless  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, the  Doctor,  would  have 
been  gratified  could  he  have  heard 
his  protigi  enunciate  it.  The 
learned  gentleman  lay  stretched 
out  in  his  favourite  easy-chair, 
abstractedly  stroking  his  long 
nose.  His  countenance  had  in  a 
measure  lost  the  grave  philosophic 
calm  that  ordineurily  belonged  to 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the 
extra  glass  of  wine  which  he  had 
that  day  taken  after  dinner,  but 
his  expression  was  astute,  not  to 
say  roguish.  He  was  playing  a 
very  shrewd  game,  wherein  his 
penetrating  insight  and  worldly 
wisdom  were  serving  him  well. 
An  interesting,  absorbing  game, 
too ;  for  what  could  be  more 
fascinating  than  to  take  a  fresh 
young  soul,  and,  by  dint  of  one's 
knowledge  of  its  elements  and 
tendencies,  to  mould  it  into  some- 
thing quite  at  variance  with  its 
Creator's  intention?  And  how 
additionally  agreeable,  were  the 
experiment  fraught  with  desirable 
consequences  to  one's  self — ^with 
nothing  less  than  the  successful 
consummation  of  a  sincere  attach- 
ment! Therefore,  thrice  happy 
Doctor !  No  wonder  he  smiled  so 
peculiarly,  as  he  stroked  his  long 
nose. 


A  certain  class  of  timid  and 
pettifogging  moralists  might,  it  is 
true,  inquire  whether,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstructing  other  people's 
souls,  he  did  not  risk  the  symmetry 
of  his  own?  and  whetiier  the 
record  of  his  carious  researches 
might  not  one  day  come  to  be 
read  imon  his  own  philosophic 
visage  r  But  the  Doctor,  it  is 
nee<uess  to  observe,  would  have 
been  superior  to  such  innuendoes ; 
although  I  will  not  go  out  of  my 
way  to  prove  that  his  conduct  in 
this  matter  was,  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  many  a 
man,  in  his  position,  would  have 
acted  in  a  far  less  gentle  and  con- 
siderate manner.  Would  it  not 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
sent  £dward  packing,  without  a 
shilling,  and  to  have  forbidden 
him  ever  to  come  near  Franoesca 
again?  Instead  of  that,  was  he 
not  stufi^g  the  young  fellow's 
empty  pockets  with  gold,  with  a 
prospect  of  connubial  bliss  to  come 
on  tiie  top  of  that?  Let  hair* 
splitting  moralists  say  what  they 
would,  the  Doctor  was,  from  any- 
rational  and  logical  stand-point, 
the  most  benevolent  and  liberal  of 
men. 

Meanwhile  the  innocent  and 
lovely  cause  of  these  effects  was 
pursuing  her  wonted  occupations 
of  feeding  her  birds,  watering  her 
flowers,  singing  her  songs,  and 
reading  her  books  of  fairy  tales. 
But  on  the  morning  following  her 
guardian's  visit  to  the  studio, 
while  she  was  sitting  in  the  oon-> 
servatory  under  an  orange  tree, 
an  orange  in  one  hand  and  an 
orange  blossom  in  the  other,  a 
letter  was  brought  to  her,  the  per* 
fume  of  which  brought  to  mind  the 
tobacco  pipe  of  her  dear  Edward. 
The  orange  rolled  unheeded  to 
the  floor,  the  blossom  dropped 
in    her    lap,    and    she   snatched 
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the  letter  with  a  ooo  of  pleasure. 
Of  the  depth  and  fervour  of  such 
love  as  hers,  what  further  proof 
was  needed  ? 

She  began  the  letter  with  a 
simle ;  but  as  she  proceeded,  the 
smile  gradually  died  away,  and  her 
sweet  eyebrows  arched  tibiemselves 
plaintively.  Her  tender  blue  eyes 
opened  themselves  very  wide  at* 
nothing,  she  put  one  taper  finger 
to  her  ups,  and  sighed. 

**  Oh  dear  me ! "  she  murmured, 
*^  what  dreadful  things  men  are ! 
and  now  Edward  is  going  to  be 
just  as  dreadful  as  ^e  rest  of 
them.  He  never  used  to  say  any* 
thing  before,  except  that  he  loved 
me  ever  so  much,  and  that  I  was 
the  inspiration  of  his  art,  and  the 
object  of  his  life,  and  all  sorts  of 
nice  thin^  of  that  kind ;  but  now 
he's  beginning  to  bother  about 
money,  and  supporting  me,  and 
business,  and  being  practical,  and 
everything  else  that  is  tiresome.  I 
declare  it  is  too  bad  !  He's  going 
to  be  like  other  men.  I  do  wish 
there  wasn't  any  such  thing  as 
money ;  I  don't  see  the  use  of  it. 
Vm  sure  I  never  want  any; 
Guardie  gets  me  everything  that 
I  ever  want.  It  was  sweet  of  dear 
old  Ouardie,  though,  to  be  so  gen- 
erous to  Edward.  And  perhaps, 
after  all,  money  may  be  useful 
after  one's  married,  though  it's 
horrid  to  be  always  talking  and 
thinking  about  it,  I  wonder  how 
much  will  be  enough?  I'll  ask 
Ouardie  when  I  see  him.  I  don't 
believe  anybody  ever  could  spend 
so  much  as  a  thousand  pounds, 
however  much  they  were  married. 
Oh  dear ! " 

80  sustained  a  stretch  of  thought, 
reasoning  and  speculation  was  too 
exhausting  for  our  pretty  Fran- 
cesca.  She  resorted  to  her  fairy 
stories  for  rest  and  consolation ; 
but  she  failed  to  get  as  much  out 
of  them  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.     Again  and  again  the 


beloved  and  hitherto  inexhaustible 
legends  seemed  to  lose  their  charm ; 
the  book  dosed,  and  the  pensive 
look  returned  to  the  readers  face. 
And  when,  that  afternoon,  she 
came  into  the  Doctor's  study  to 

Eour  out  his  cup  of  tea  for  him, 
er  white  foreheail  was  corrugated, 
and  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
drooped  in  a  pathetic  manner. 
The  Doctor,  however,  appeared 
not  to  notice  her  distraught  con- 
dition ;  he  did  what  was  better ; 
he  made  her  forget  it.  Francesca 
had  always  thought  him  good  and 
kind,  but  this  afternoon  he  was 
fascinating ;  she  had  never  been  so 
well  entertained.  Edward's  letter, 
and  all  the  doubt  and  distress 
which  it  had  brought  upon  her, 
slipped  clean  out  of  her  remem- 
brance. She  sat  on  a  little  stool  at 
the  Doctor's  feet,  and  while  he 
sipped  his  tea  and  stroked  her  soft 
brown  hair,  he  told  her  no  end  of 
delightful  stories,  more  amusing 
even  than  those  in  the  fairy-book, 
though  of  a  very  different  kind. 
They  were  about  real  people,  and 
about  things  that  happen  in  the 
real  world.  One  of  the  funniest 
was  concerning  the  misfortunes  of 
an  absurd  yoimg  couple,  who  got 
married  without  money  enough  to 
pay  the  minister  his  fee.  It  was 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  as  the 
Doctor  told  it,  and  Francesca 
laughed  her  blue  eyes  full  of  tears. 
In  the  midst  of  her  mirth,  however, 
she  was  suddenly  sobered  by  the 
reflection  that,  no  longer  ago  than 
that  very  morning,  she  would  have 
known  no  better  than  to  do  just  so 
absurd  a  thing  herself !  Ah !  how 
much  she  had  learned  since  this 
momiog.  But,  as  the  Doctor  had 
said,  she  was  only  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  open  to  be  taught  anything. 
Edward  was  not  long  in  getting 
to  work  upon  the  first  copy  of  his 

Eicture,   and  by  dint  of  constant 
ibour  he  finished  it  in  a  very  few 
months.       It     was     beautifully 
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executed ;  and  was,  in  the  artist's 
opinion,  the  superior  of  the  original 
in  every  respect  saye  one.  That 
single  defect,  oddly  enough,  was 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  young 
man  himself.  He  could  not  say 
exactly  where  the  fault  lay ;  nay, 
comparing  the  face  on  the  canyas 
with  his  own  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  he  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge it  a  truer  copy  of  his  actual 
self.  Nevertheless,  something  was 
wrong.  At  times,  he  fancied  that 
it  appeared  ahnost  common-place 
beside  the  inspired  features  of  his 
flrst  creation. 

Its  technical  merits  as  a  work  of 
art  were,  however,  so  great,  that 
he  feared  to  injure  it  by  any  at- 
tempt at  alteration ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  other  two  faces  of 
the  group  was  so  undeniable  that 
he  had  no  misgiving  lest  the 
picture  should  not  meet  with  his 
patron's  approval.  Accordingly  he 
despatched  him  a  neat  missive, 
written  on  ribbed  and  stamped 
notepaper,  requesting  the  honour 
of  a  call  from  him  and  Fannie  to 
inspect  the  new  work.  The  in- 
vitation was  promptly  responded 
to. 

The  Doctor  took  his  seat  in  the 
critic's  chair  with  an  aspect  of 
genial  affability;  but  before  he 
had  scrutinised  tlie  picture  three 
minutes,  it  became  evident  that 
something  was  not  quite  right. 
Had  he  also  discovered  that 
changed,  hardened  look  in  the 
portrait  of  the  youth  ? 

**  My  dear  Edward,"  he  said  at 
last,  folding  his  arms  and  casting 
up  his  eyebrows,  "  is  there  not— 
the  picture,  let  me  say,  is  in  all 
other  respects  admirable,  and  in- 
deed almost  above  criticism — ^but 
is  there  not,  think  you,  a  consider- 
able— er — deterioration,  shall  I 
say?  in  the  expression  of  the  sage  in 
the  background.  Methinks  there 
is  less  of  lofty  philosophic  repose, 
and  more  of  a  certain  crafty  dis- 


simulation, observable  in  the 
copied  than  in  the  original 
countenance.  What  say  you, 
Francesca  darling  ?  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  my  pet  ?" 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  Quardie 
dear,"  replied  that  young  lady, 
who,  after  staring  a  while  at  the 
canvas,  had  turned  away  with  a 
toss  of  her  little  head  and  an  im- 
patient movement  of  her  graceful 
shoulders,  ''it  seems  to  me  that 
your  portrait  and  Edward's  are 
perfect  images !  But  I  think  it's 
very  unkind  of  him  to  have  made 
such  a  looking  thing  of  me.  Fm 
sure  the  old  one  was  a  great  deal 
better.  He's  made  me  look  as 
though  I  cared  a  great  deal  more 
for  my  earrings  and  my  pearl 
necklace,  than  for  the— the '* 

She  stopped  and  pouted  her 
pretty  lip :  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  she  should  complete 
so  complicated  a  sentence.  But 
enough  had  been  said,  both  by  the 
Doctor  and  by  her,  to  prove  to 
Edward's  satisfaction  that  the  beet 
people  in  the  world  might  be  very 
unintelUgent  critics  of  a  work  of 
art.  He  forebore,  however,  to 
give  utterance  to  his  conclusion: 
men  with  an  eye  to  business  know 
that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken 
out  at  all  times.  His  self-control 
had  its  reward. 

The  Doctor,  after  a  while,  took 
out  his  velvet-backed  and  gold- 
mounted  purse,  which  looked  like 
a  kind  of  pecuniary  prayer-book. 
Opening  it,  he  produced  a  cheque, 
signed  and  crossed,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  artist  with  a  smile. 
Edward  flushed  as  he  took  it ;  it 
was  for  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

''  You  can  pay  it  into  my  bank- 
ers' whenever  you  like,  and  open 
an  account  with  them.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  having 
become  a  man  of  capital. 
And  now.  how  about  congratula- 
tions on  another  matter  ?    Is  your 
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•ambition  satibfied  ?  Are  you  ready 
to  begin  the  world  aa  Benedict  the 
married  man  ?" 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  cheque 
for  a  thousand  pounds  rustled 
in  Edward's  fingers  as  he 
twisted  it  thoughtfully  about. 
He  glanced  at  Fannie,  but  there 
was  no  initiatiYe  in  her  lovely 
face;  his  eyes  reyerted  to  the 
•cheque  once  more.  A  thousand 
pounds!  It  had  seemed  an  im- 
mense deal  of  money  a  few  months 
•ago ;  indeed,  it  had  seemed  so  up 
to  tJie  moment  when  the  Doctor 
had  produced  it.  Tet  now,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  simi 
appeared  to  have  dwindled  inyalue; 
it  was  not  so  large  in  his  hand  as 
it  had  looked  in  tiie  Doctor's  purse. 
What  could  be  done  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  after  all?  He  had 
often  gone  through  the  calculation 
before,  yet  the  result  had  never 
appearea  so  insignificant  as  now. 
A  small  house  might  be  hired  and 
veiy  plainly  furnished;  he  and 
Fannie  might  have  a  severely  quiet 
wedding;  they  might  spend  an 
'«x»nomical  honeymoon  at  some 
unfashionable  watering-place,  per- 
haps; and  then — ^then  the  real 
drudgery  of  life  would  have  to 
■  egin.  They  would  be  obliged  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  for  who 
wuld  tellhow  long  ?  very  likely  as 
lon«  as  they  lived,  for  Edward 
c-oold  never  hope  to  meet  with 
auother  patron  so  liberal  as  the 
DwBtor  was,  and  (under  the  con- 
'ditions  imposed)  would  continue  to 
be.  Whereas,  if  he  could  only  be 
patient,  and  wait  yet  a  few  months 
longer,  his  position  and  prospects 
wonld  be  better  by  one  or  two 
hundred  per  cent.  iJian  they  were 
now.  He  put  the  cheque  in  his 
pocket. 

"It's  very  hard  to  decide,  dear 
Doctor,"  he  said;  "but  I  can't 
help  feeling  the  truth  and  wisdom 
of  all  you've  said ;  I  know  that 
it  would  be  selfish  for  me  to  marry 


Fannie  now,  and  I'm  sure  she 
wouldn't  love  me  so  well  as  she 
does  if  she  had  to  think  me  selfish. 
She's  always  had  everything  that 
money  oouLd  buy  her,  up  to  this 
time  ;  and  a  thousand  pounds — 
though  it's  a  very  generous  price 
to  give  for  a  picture — wouldn't  so 
much  as  dress  her  in  the  way  she's 
been  accustomed  to,  for  more  than 
a  year.  I'm  sure  you  understand 
how  it  is,  Fannie,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  mistress  of  his  heart ; 
"  you  appreciate  my  motives,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  it  would  be  vecy 
nice  to  be  married,"  returned  she, 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  bright 
blue  eyes;  "though  of  course," 
she  continued,  turning  the  diamond 
ring  that  sparkled  on  her  finger, 
"  it  would  be  nice  to  be  married, 
and  to  be  as  I  am  now,  both 
tOKether." 

Edward  was  silent;  but  the 
Doctor  smiled,  and  taking  Fannie' s 
hand  in  his  own,  he  patted  it 
fondly. 

"That's  a  sensible,  prudent 
little  woman ! "  said  he  ;  "  both 
you  and  Edward  have  gratified  me 
very  much  ;  you  have  inspired  \  me 
with  the  fullest  confidence.  For  I 
may  confess,  now,  that  I  should 
have  been  both  disappointed  and 
anxious  had  you  persisted  in 
rushing  upon  i^^trimony  with  so 
insufficient  a  pecuniary  jus- 
tification. No,  Edward,  as  the 
greatest  of  poets  has  told  us,  '  Put 
money  in  thy  purse ! '  Money, 
wrongfully  applied,  may  be  the 
root  of  much  evil ;  but  money, 
properly  and  intelligently  applied, 
is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  most 
human  blessinfi;s.  Poverty  is  un- 
dignified ;  wealth,  in  wise  hands, 
is  happiness,  freedom,  and  power. 
Make  money  to-day,  in  the  vigour 
of  your  youth  and  strength ;  and 
hereafter,  when  your  faculties  of 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  are 
i^pe,  you  will  find    the    cup   of 
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luxury  and  pleasure  brimming  at 
your  lips  !" 

After  the  delivery  of  this  really 
eloquent  exhortation,  the  Doctor 
and  Francesca  took  their  leave. 
The  former  was  in  capital  spirits ; 
this  experiment  of  his  was  really 
most  interesting,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeding to  admiration.  Francesca, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  trifle 
pensive ;  and  after  she  got  home  I 
suspect  she  went  to  her  room  and 
had  a  little  cry  about  she  knew 
not  what.  As  for  Edward,  when 
he  found  himself  alone,  he  lit  his 
pipe,  set  the  picture  and  the  copy 
beside  each  otfier,  and  planting 
himself  in  front  of  theni,  studied 
them  a  long  while  with  frowning 
eyes. 

There  was  no  use  blinking  the 
fact;  the  copy  was  the  better 
executed  of  the  two,  but  equal  to 
the  original  in  point  of  expression 
and  elevation  of  feeling  it  was  not ! 
What  should  be  done  ? 

After  some  consideration,  the 
artist  took  the  original  picture 
from  the  easel,  earned  it  to  the 
dark  closet  behind  the  fireplace, 
and  stowed  it  away  there  in  the 
furthest  comer,  with  its  face  to  the 
wall. 

"FU  copy  my  copies  for  the 
future,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
'^  So  long  as  I  get  paid  for  it  just 
the  same,  what's  the  odds  ?  " 

The  wording  of  the  sentiment 
was  perhaps  ungraceful ;  yet  may 
not  the  action  upon  which  it  was  a 
comment  have  indicated  progress  ? 
Is  not  the  march  of  oar  improve- 
ment measured  by  the  perception 
of  our  early  short-comings — a  re- 
cognition of  the  crudities  and 
unrealities  of  our  first  efforts? 
And,  making  all  proper  allowances 
for  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion, 
— some  preferring  the  delicate 
colouring  and  chaste  expression  of 
the  old  Pre-Baphaelites  to  the 
warm  grace  and  glowing  fancy  of 
the  modern  French  school, — ^is  it 


not  generally  noticeable  that  up- 
holders of  the  former  style  are 
deficient  in  those  practical,  busi- 
nesslike ways  which,  nowadays, 
are  indispensable  to  prosperity  and 
success, — in  other  words  the  turn* 
mum  b<mum  of  existence  ? 

"  Two  years  gone,  and  not  mar- 
ried yet !     By  Jove !  "  murmured 
Mr.  Edward    Tremaine,    leanings- 
back  in  his  chair  and  yawning, 
with  his  arms  above  his  head. 

Edward  Tremaine:  yet  by  no 
means  the  immature,  boyish,  ro- 
mantic young  fellow  whom  we  have 
heretofore  associated  with  that 
name.  What  a  chang^e — ^what  an 
improvement — what  a  develop- 
ment !  Married  or  single,  he  is  a 
man  transfigured.  His  figure  is 
stouter ;  his  curly  hair  is  cropped 
shoit  and  parted  behind.  In  his 
face  we  note  the  compjLete  absence 
of  anything  like  the  unsophisticated 
sentiment  and  dreamy  abstraction 
of  his  earlier  youth;  they  have 
g^ven  place  to  the  keen,  self-con- 
tained expression  of  one  who  un- 
derstands what  is  for  his  highest 
advantage,  and  does  not  mean  to 
be  cheated  out  of  it.  Observe,  too, 
those  faintly  indicated  lines  about 
the  comers  of  the  eyes,  and  from 
the  outside  of  the  nostrils  to  the 
mouth  : — they  speak  volumes  1 
For  the  rest,  ALr.  Tremaine  is 
elegantly  attired,  in  a  silk  velvet 
loimging  coat,  Boman  scarf,  and 
Turkish  slippers.  The  studio — 
for  he  still  retains  his  old  quarters 
— ^is  superbly  fitted  up ;  we  feast 
our  eyes  on  rich  Indian  screens ; 
Eastern  rug^  and  stuffs ;  vases, 
and  voluptuous  statuettes ;  carved 
ivory  from  Ohina,  and  quaint  dark- 
hued  cabinets  and  furniture  of 
antique  design.  But  perhaps  the 
most  peculiar  feature  in  the  btudio 
was  the  entire  lack  of  those  piles, 
of  old  canvases,  those  half -finished 
sketches  and  studies  of  colour,, 
those  dusty  casts  and  grotesque 
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lay-fig^ores,  wherewith  an  artist's 
den  is  generally  be-littered.  No 
"  properties  "  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  seen ;  in  fact,  the  only  indica- 
tions of  the  painter's  art  being 
actoall  J  practised  in  this  luxurious 
retreat,  were  the  easel  of  inlaid 
ebony,  placed  so  as  to  take  the 
cool  northern  light,  the  uncom* 
pleted  picture  resting  upon  it,  and 
&e  other  picture  standing  just  be- 
yond, of  which  the  one  nrst  men- 
tioned was  a  duplicate.  Add  to 
these  the  artist's  palette  and 
brushes,  and  the  catalogue  of 
practical  appliances  is  about  com- 
plete. For  it  will  be  recollected  that 
Hr.  Tremaine,  unlike  the  majority 
of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  fol- 
lowed his  profession  under  some- 
what narrow  restrictions,  and 
could  therefore  dispense  with  the 
heterogeneous  paraphernalia  with 
which  they  are  obliged  to  surround 
themselyes. 

As  regards  our  friend's  technical 
pofidency,    by-the-bye,   we  need 
but  glance  at  the  fresh  canyas  to 
assure  ourselyes  that  it  has  kept 
pace    with    his    moral,     mental, 
and   physical    adyancement.      So 
thoroughly  has    he    now    drilled 
himself  to  the  routine  of  his  work, 
that  by  this  time  he  might  almost 
haye  gone  through  wiQi  it  with 
hiB  eyes  shut.     Tke  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  execution  to  which  he 
has  attained  are  something  mar- 
yellouB.     It  is  worth  while  to  copy 
one's  self,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
for  the  sake  of  the  extraordinary 
perfection  certain  to  be  arriyed  at. 
Ur.  'rremaine,  after  the  obsenra- 
tion  aboye  recorded,   drew  out  a 
small  leather-bound  pocket-book, 
and  became  absorbed  in  consult- 
ing it  Judging  from  the  affection- 
ate interest  with  which  he  dwelt 
upon  its  contents,  it  might  haye 
been  supposed  to   hold    extracts 
from  the  more  tender  passaffos  of 
Fannie's  letters ;  interspersed,  per- 
haps, with  original  thoughts   on 


loye,    and   wise  maxims   on   tho 
artistic  life. 

"Hm !  let  me  see  now,"  mur- 
mured the  loyer.  **  Three  and  one 
are  four,  and  three  are  seyen» 
Thirty-three  —  forty-six  —  ninety- 
one  hundred.  Won't  do,  my  boy ; 
you  can't  afford  it  earlier  than  next 
year,  any  way.  You  see  you  spend 
quite  all  your  increase  as  you  go 
along,  and  that  brings  it  right 
down  to  seyen  at  the  most.  Fannie 
would  neyer  consent  to  marry  on 
a  paltry  seyen  thousand  pounds — 
you  know  that.  W^,  so  be  it  1 
She  wonH  mind  waiting  another 
twelyemonth,  that's  one  comfort. 
Gome,  get  to  work !  this  ought  to- 
be  poliiwed  off  before  night-fall." 

He  adjusted  his  mahl-stick,  and 
laboured  away  diligently  for  half 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
a  smart  knocking  on  his  door 
caused  him  to  stay  his  hand ;  but 
before  h,e  had  decided  whether  or 
not  to  say  **  Come  in,"  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  young- 
lady  entered. 

She  was  yery  pretty,  fashion- 
able and  stylish.  Her  costume 
and  taumure  were  the  perfection  of 
the  mode.  Her  comitenance  and 
bearing  eyinced  complete  self- 
possession,  and  something  moro 
than  that ;  she  looked  independent 
and  knowing.  In  short,  she  might 
haye  seryed  as  a  fair  type  of  the- 
wealthy,  aristocratic  girl  of  the 
period;  and  were  it  not  for  a 
reminiscence  of  something  not  un- 
familiar to  us  in  the  contour  of  her 
face  and  the  setting  of  her  un- 
abashed blue  eyes,  we  might  be 
glad  to  take  leaye  of  her  with  but 
a  single  glance  of  admiration. 

"That  you.  Fan.?"  inquired 
Mr.  Tiemaine,  laying  down  his. 
palette  and  rising  indolently  to  his 
feet.  *  *  Where  haye  you  been  thia 
long  while?  Hullo!  another  new 
bonnet,  by  Joye !  " 

<*  Think  it's  pretty  ?  "  returned 
she,  throwing  herself  into  a  rock-- 
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ing  chair  and  unfolding  the  fan 
that  hung  at  her  diatelaine. 
**  Paris..  Only  fiye  pounds  too-r- 
wasn't  it  cheap  ?  juear  me !  I 
wish  we  lived  in  Paris." 

*'Five  x>ounds  every  week  or 
two  for  a  thing  like  tiiat,  eh  ? — 
WeU ! " 

"Well?  I'm  sure  you  needn't 
jumble — the  bills  don't  come  to 
you.  And  as  for  Quardie,  nothing 
would  make  him  grumble,  except 
my  not  gettingever3rthingl  wanted. 
I  vow,  I  believe  he'd  make  a  nicer 
husband  than  you  would,  after  all. 
Hullo !  why,  I  declare,  if  the  boy 
hasn't  nearly  finished  another. 
Sixteen  hundred  for  that,  isn't  it  ?" 
She  lifted  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  in 
her  gloved  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
setting  them  jauntily  astride  her 
little  nose,  she  brought  her  gaze 
io  bear  upon  the  canvas.  "  xou 
don't  succeed  with  me,  yet,"  she 
added,  after  a  minute,  letting  the 
glasses  fall.  "  I'm  still  a  little  be- 
yond you,  my  dear  fellow!" 

' '  Your  bonnets  are,  at  all  events, 
tliough  I'm  not  sure  I  wouldn't 
rather  paint  them  than  pay  for 
them.  But  I'm  a  hard  working 
man,  Fannie." 

"  Goodness !  what  a  pathetic 
sigh;  anybody  would  thmk  you 
didn't  get  half  paid  for  it.  I'm 
sure  you  needn't  work  unless  you 
«hoose;  but  I  suppose  you'll  say 
you  do  it  all  for  love  of  me — ^you 
old  humbug,  you — ^ha!  ha!  ha!" 

To  this  sally  Tremaine  made  no 
rejoinder.  He  reseated  himself, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  door 
of  the  dark  closet  beside  the  fire- 
place, he  lapsed  into  a  brown  study. 
He  was  thinkine,  perhaps,  how 
remarkably  Fanme  had  improved 
during  the  past  two  years  over  the 
simple,  ingenuous,  innocent*  eyed 
little  girl  that  he  had  then  loved. 
What  had  occasioned  the  change  ? 
Could  the  cause  be  in  any  way 
allied  to  those  which  had  developed 
him? 


'^  Do  you  ever  think  about  our 
getting  married.  Fan?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

*'I)id  you  ever  hear  of  a  girl 
who  didn't  think  about  when  she'd 
be  married,  goosey  ? "  retorted 
the  young  lady,  shutting  her  fan 
and  meeting  Tremaine  s  glance 
without  any  symptom  of  prudish 
embarrassment.  ' '  Of  course  I  do ! 
Haven't  I  decided  on  my  dresB, 
and  what  it's  to  cost,  and  who  axe 
to  be  my  bridesmaids,  and " 

''  And  how  soon  the  wedding  is 
to  take  place,  I  suppose?"  inter- 
posed Tremaine,  with  something^ 
of  a  growl. 

**fi  you  ever  thought  of  any- 
thing but  money,  you  old  miser,  it 
would  have  taken  place  long  ago. 
But  don't  be  cross  and  quarrel/' 
she  added,  rising  and  shaking  out 
the  ruffled  train  of  her  dress.  ''I 
didn't  come  to  discuss  our  matri- 
monial prospects,  but  just  to  tell 
you  that  Quardie  is  coming  over 
here  this  afternoon;  and  he  says 
he  wants  to  see  that  old  thing  you 
painted  years  ag^ — ^the  first  one, 
you  know.  So  don't  forget  to 
hunt  it  up.  Gk)od-bye,  dear  old 
Ned.  There — don't  kiss  me  again 
— ^you'll  make  me  look  spotty  I " 

Tremaine  opened  the  door  of 
the  dark  closet  and  looked  in.  The 
light  from  the  outer  room  fell 
dunly  upon  confused  piles  of 
rubbish,  heaped  on  the  floor  and 
against  the  walls ;  but  could  hardly 
penetrate  to  that  furthest,  duskiest 
recess  where  stood  the  picture 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
his  present  prosperity  had  been 
built.  Tremamo,  however,  stepped 
in  across  the  dusty  dShris,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  antiquated  produc- 
tion, brought  it  forth  to  the  dear 
light  of  the  studio,  and  set  it  on  a 
chair  by  the  side  of  his  latest  and 
still  unfinished  copy.  Then,  hav- 
ing brushed  away  the  aocumiilated 
dust  of  years,  he  set  himself  down 
to  a  critical  comparison  of  the  two. 
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The  first  result  of  his  inspection 
was  an  inyoluntary  exclamation  of 
surprise.  Gould  this  be  the  ori^nal 
design  which  he  had  believed  nim- 
self  to  be  reproducing !  was  it  pos< 
sible  that  the  same  man,  with  the 
same  soul,  could  havepainted  this 
first  and  this  last !  miich  should 
he  rather  trust — ^the  identity  of  the 
picture  or  the  identity  of  his  soul  ? 

Seldom  does  the  opportunity 
occur  to  a  human  being  to  place 
his  past  side  by  side  with  hii9 
present, — ^to  contrast  the  two  in- 
diyidualities :  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  forecast  in  imagination  the  sen- 
sations which  such  a  contrast  would 
produce.  The  mere  memory  of 
what  has  been  is  not  sufficient; 
for  memory  is  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  current  life. 
Only  that  which  embodies  in  yisible 
form  the  essence  of  our  past  exist- 
ence, will  serve.  Edward  Tre- 
maine's  picture,  revealing  as  it  did 
the  innermost  traits  of  his  dis- 
position and  character  at  the  time 
of  its  production,  afforded  the  best 
advantages  for  such  an  experiment. 
Yet  the  artist's  face,  instead  of 
expressing  the  gratified  self-esteem 
of  one  who  has  come  upon  proofs 
of  his  advancement,  suggested  the 
horror  of  a  wretch  who  has  just 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  loath- 
some and  fatal  disease,  which  for 
years  has  been  feeding  upon  his 
very  vitals. 

When  Tremaine  had  hidden 
away  that  first  picture  in  the  dark 
doset,  resolving  to  copy  his  suc- 
cessive copies  thenceforth,  he  had 
done  so  from  an  unacknowledged 
conviction  that  it  contained  a  subtle 
truth  and  beauty  which  he  had 
lost  the  power  to  repeat.  Once 
out  of  sight  and  mind,  the  distress 
which  the  recognition  of  impotence 
inflicts  had  subsided,  and  he  had 
been  able  to  live  his  downward 
life  very  comfortably.  Now  sud- 
denly the  ghost  of  his  forgotten 
excellence  arose,   and  confronted 


him  with  his  degradation.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  effect  of  the 
revelation  was  due  to  its  abrupt^ 
ness ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Tremaine  felt  the  full 
force  of  it.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  Doctor,  in 
planning  to  corrupt  the  youth'a 
artistic  integrity,  had  calculated 
on  a  corresponding  decay  in  his- 
love  forFrancesca.  oo  well-planned 
a  scheme  deserved  to  succeed ;  but 
success  of  that  kind,  when  it  comes, 
is  apt  to  be  too  complete — ^to  em- 
brace too  much.  Like  the  fiend  in 
the  legend,  it  is  altogether  too  com- 
placent for  comfort. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Tremaine's 
outward  composure  in  a  measure 
returned;  he  took  up  his  palette 
and  brushes  once  more,  and  seating* 
himself  at  the  easel,  he  began  to 
work  on  the  unfinished  copy  with 
great  earnestness  and  rapidity, 
and  with  a  singular  smile  plajing- 
about  his  lips.  80  diligent  was  he 
that  by  the  time  the  Doctor  and 
his  ward  were  due,  the  picture  was> 
completed  after  a  fashion,  and  was 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  other. 
And  then  Mr.  Tremaine,  with  his. 
heart  beating  high  and  fast,  his 
cheeks  flushed  and  his  eyes  bright,, 
waited  for  the  visitors  to  appear. 

Ihe  expected  knock  came  at 
last.  **Now  for  it!"  Tremaine 
muttered;  and  opening  the  door,, 
he  admitted  the  suave  Doctor,  with 
the  fashionable  Francesca  on  his 
arm. 

The  Doctor  began  his  greetings 
with  his  customary  smooth 
courtesy ;  but  the  artist,  seeming 
quite  to  ignore  his  presence,  turned 
upon  Francesca  a  glance  of  such 
earnest  and  appealing  affection  as 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  im- 
press her,  had  she  been  on  the 
look-out  for  it.  But  she  happened 
to  be  so  absorbed  in  shaking  out 
her  skirts,  arranging  her  scarf  and 
adjusting  her  hairpins,  that  sh& 
escaped  it  entirely. 
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Tremaine  'then  '  addressed  the 
Doctor.  '*  You  wished  to  see  the 
ori^nal  design,  Fannie  tells  me,  of 
-which  all  I  hare  done  since  has 
l)een  a  reproduction.  Tour  re- 
quest has  led  to  an  odd  discovery. 
If  you  recollect  the  exact  terms  of 
our  agreement  of  two  years  back, 
you  won't  need  to  be  told  what  the 
discovery  is.  Be  kind  enough  to 
compare  the  first  with  the  last." 

So  saying,  he  drew  aside  the  veil 
lie  had  thro\m  over  the  two 
pictures ;  and  the  Doctor  assumed 
the  attitude  of  an  indulgent  con- 
noisseur. 

"  Yes,  very  beauti —  eh !  what's 
this  ?  "  he  broke  off  harshly.  He 
threw  a  malign  side  glance  upon 
Tremaine,  who  returned  it  witn  a 
haughty  smile.  Franceses  shewed 
her  appreciation  of  the  situation 
by  remarking  vaguely,  "  How  very 
mean  and  imkind !  " 

But  whatever  doubts  as  to  Ed- 
ward Tremaine's  genius  had  here- 
tofore existed)  they  were  now  dis- 
pelled. The  Doctor  felt  this  in  the 
midst  of  his  anger;  Tremaine 
liimself  knew  it,  and  his  eyes 
kindled  with  the  glory  of  the  con- 
viction ;  only  poor  Francesca  failed 
to  apprehend  it ;  but  that,  perhaps, 
was  not  entirely  her  own  fault. 

The  two  pictures  were  both  per- 
fect in  their  way ;  and  the  excel- 
lence of  each  brought  into  startling 
relief  the  excellence  in  the  other. 
Each  borrowed  from  the  other  an 
awful  power.  They  were  dis- 
similar as  life  and  death,  yet  were 
bound  together  by  an  appalling 
kind  of  relationship,  like  that 
which  links  evil  to  good. 

In  those  hasty  touches  which  the 
artist  had  given  his  latest  copy,  he 
had  but  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusiim  the  change  which  had  all 
along  been  in  progress.  The  three 
face^  which  now  looked  forth  from 
the  frame  were  the  faces  of  con- 
demned souls ;  but  deep  as  were 
the  marks  upqn  them  of  misery, 


degradation,  and  despair,  these 
oould  not  wholly  hide  the  likeness 
borne  by  each  to  its  inspired 
counterpart  on  the  neighbouring 
canvas.  The  brightness  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  latter  cast  over  the 
other's  murky  darkness  an  addi- 
tional gloom. 

There  was  a  silence ;  then  the 
Doctor  laughed  shortly  and  de- 
risively; his  bony  finger  sought 
his  thin  nose,  and  he  looked  at 
Tremaine  with  a  malicious  leer. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  you  have 
broken  the  conditions  of  our 
bargain  ?  "  inquired  he.  ''  No  one 
can  call  this  last  picture  a  cop^  of 
the  original.  All  the  money  you 
have  received  up  to  this  time  con- 
sequently reverts  to  me." 

Tremaine,  contrary  to  his 
patron's  expectation,  did  not  break 
out  into  entreaties  and  protesta- 
tions. He  put  the  Doctor  aside 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  and 
turned  his  eyes  full  on  FranceacSy 
who  shrank  nearer  to  her  guardian. 
When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
resonant  with  power,  yet  penetrat- 
ed with  an  undertone  of  sad  and 
yearning  tenderness. 

*'  Gome,  Fannie ;  it  is  not  too 
late.  See— our  souls  are  painted 
there — pure  and  loving  as  they 
were  once,  and  dark  and  hateful 
as  they  have  been  growing  since. 
But  the  spell  that  man  had  thrown 
over  us  is  broken !  Brush  away 
the  dust  and  stains  that  have 
settled  on  your  heart.  Cast  off 
this  slavery,  and  be  my  own  little 
Fannie  again  I  "  ' 

But  here  the  Doctor  interposed, 
in  tones  as  smooth  and  miuucal  as 
of  yore.  **What  has  occurred, 
Edward,  though  painful  in  itself, 
renders  easier  tne  task  of  acquaint- 
ing you  with  an  important  piece 
of  news.  The  regard  which  (1  am 
pleased  to  note)  you  still  retain  for 
.Francesca,  is,  I  ftm  sure,  greater 
than  to  desire  her  marriage  to  a 
penniless  artist ;    and  I  know  you 
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will  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  has 
this  afternoon  consented  to  become 
my  wife — thereby  securing  to  her- 
self the  luxury  and  the  tender  oare 
which  otherwise  she  must  have 
forfeited." 

'*  Oh,  Fannie ! "  cried  Tremaine, 
in  a  deep,  tremulous  voice,  ''  is 
this  the  ^uth?  Can  you  leave 
me,  now,  and  unite  yourself  to 
him?" 

**  But  you've  lost  your  money," 
Fannie  whimpered;  "  andGuardie 
suits  me  better."  * 

The  Doctor  |^ve  his  intended 
wife  his  arm,  and  they  were  about 


to  depart,  when  the  artist,  pointing 
to  the  Satanic  visage  peering  from 
the  dark  backgroimd  of  his  latest 
work,  said — 

"It  may  have  escaped  your 
notice,  sir,  that  not  only  one  but 
both  tiie  conditions  of  our  bargain 
have  been  violated.  This  copy 
was  painted  for  some  one  else  than 
my  old  patron ! " 

But  did  no  punishment  overtake 
the  Doctor  and  Francesca  for  their 
sins  ? — Yes ;  a  very  ghastly  one : 
has  it  not  already  been  foresha- 
dowed ? — ^they  mamed ! 
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I. 


Tub  subject  of  Miracle  is  one  as 
to  which  what  is  called  public 
opinion  in  England  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
which  is  regarded  from  opposite 
stand-points.  That  is  the  case  with 
most  matters  of  great  importance. 
It  must  rather  be  admittea  that  we 
fail,  as  a  rule,  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion from  any  fixed  and  definite 
stand-point  at  all.  Our  hasty  and 
perturbed  glances  are  like  the 
glimpses  which  ar«  caught,  from 
the  deck  of  a  storm-tossed  vessel, 
of  a  coast  veiled  in  drifting  mists. 
The  language  for  the  most  part 
used  in  describing  the  subject  is 
equivocal  and  confused.  Many  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  most  import- 
ant to  form  distinct  and  tenable 
opinions  on  the  matter,  shrink  from 
all  discussion  as  a  sort  of  impiety. 
Has  not  the  Church  spoken?  Is 
not  Christianity  a  religion  of 
miracle,  founded  on,  and  by 
miracle  ?  Are  not  its  priests  ana 
bishops,  according  to  the  creed  of 
the  great  majority  of  Christendom, 
clothed  to  this  hour  with  direct, 
supernatural,  miraculous  power? 
Is  not  an  implicit  admission  of  this 
power  spreading  wider,  day  by  day, 
among  the  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors of  men  who  did  not  blush 
to  be  called  Protestants?  How, 
then,  can  there  be  any  question  as 
to  miracles?  To  doubt  on  the 
matter  is  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
cast. There  is  the  end  of  the 
matter. 


Let  the  theologian  rest  satisfied 
with    his   wordy   triumph.     It  is 
useless  to  dispute  on  such  a  basis. 
With  men  who  can  not  only  utter, 
but  (if  there  be  any  such)  believe, 
what  has  been  cited,  logical  arg'u- 
ment  is  useless.     Press  them  never 
so   hard,   the   door  of    escape    is 
always  open.     "I  cannot  reply  to 
your  sophisms — but  that  is  only  a 
trial  of  my  faith.     The  wisdom  of 
this  world   is  foolishness   in   the 
sight  of  God.     There  is,  of  course,, 
an  answer  to  all  that  you  have  to 
say.  I  do  not,  at  the  moment,  know 
what  it  is ;  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.     You  are  only 
blindly  cavilling  at  Divine  truth.*' 

So  long  as  the  Church  could 
present,  or  could  make  the  slight- 
est pretence  to  present,  a  unity  of 
front  against  all  assailants,  suck 
a  position  as  the  above  was  not 
ovlj  proud,  but  tenable.  And  at 
the  head-quarters  of  Catholic 
Christendom  it  is  still  regarded  as 
the  citadel  of  the  Faith.  H  the 
watchword  Semper,  ubique,  ah 
omnihtu  can  no  longer  be  uttered, 
from  a  sheer  sense  of  shame,  as 
applicable  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Church,  its  whole  power  and 
virtue  has  become  concentrated  in 
her  supreme  ruler  with  a  distinct- 
ness not  attained  by  the  greatest 
Pope  who  ever  defied  the  world 
before  the  actual  wearer  of  the 
tiara.  And  for  the  rank  and  file, 
not  only  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  of  all  those  who  claim  in  any 
way  to  be  provinces,  or  schools,  or 
even  guerilla  bands,  of  Christen- 
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dom,  tlie  doctrine  of  obedience  is 
one  that  brings  much  comfort.  It 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  not  a  gprave  offence  to  suggest 
to  a  private  soldier,  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  matters 
military,  a  doubt  as  to  the  strate- 
gical capacity  of  his  officers,  or  as 
to  the  absolute  strength  of  the 
positions  he  is  ordered  to  defend. 
But  it  is  another  matter  for  the 
military  student,  for  the  engineer, 
for  the  staff-officer,  for  the  man 
who  may  one  day  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  command.  To  him 
another  chapter  of  duty  is  opened. 
He  must  not  only  know  how  to 
obey — ^he  must  be  taught  how  to 
think  and  bow  to  guide.  It  is  in 
the  case  of  the  corresponding 
group  of  students  in  religion  that 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  have  some- 
what clearer  ideas  as  to  miracle 
than  they  can  derive  from  ecclesi- 
astical text-books. 

n. 

In  order  to  approach  so  vexed 
and  thorny  a  subject  of  discussion 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  it 
is  necessary  £rst  to  define  in  what 
sense  ambiguous  or  comprehensive 
words  are  to  be  used,  and  then  to 
employ  them  in  that  sense  alone. 
First  of  all,  therefore,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  explain  in 
what  sense  the  word  miracle  is  to 
be  used  in  the  following  pa^es. 
The  definition  given  in  the  last 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
has  either  the  disadvantage  of 
^'xcluding  a  large  nimiber  of  the 
events,  or  accounts  of  events, 
which  are  ordinarily  called  miracu- 
lous, or  that  of  giving  so  vague 
and  elastic  alimit  as  to  comprehend 
almost  every  event.  "  Miracle,  in 
theology,"  is  there  said  to  be 
'*  Effect  above  himian  or  natural 
power,  performed  in  attestation  of 
some  truth."  This  definition  omits 
any  reference  to  the  worker,  or 
assumed  worker,  of  the  miracle ;  a 


consideration  which,  according  to 
the  sole  authority  that  can  be 
properly  invoked  on  the  subject,  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  case. 
Again,  in  requiring  the  per- 
formance to  be  in  attestation  of 
some  truth,  it  is  not  stated 
whether  this  is  the  primary  and  es- 
sential condition  of  the  miraculous 
or  whether  it  is  only  a  secondary 
and  subsidiary  condition.  In  the 
latter  case  the  application  is  in- 
definite. Any  event,  whether  from 
its  reg^ar  occurrence,  as  that  of 
the  seasons,  or  from  its  unique 
character,  as  the  destruction  of  a 
city,  may  be  said  to  be  in  attesta- 
tion of  some  truth.  And  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  control  of  human 
events  by  Divine  power — and  to 
others  than  these  the  discussion 
has  no  interest — ^many  effects  are 
above  human  or  natural  power,  if 
the  word  natural  have  its  ordinary 
significance. 

An  event  so  startling  that,  but 
for  its  occurrence,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  impossible,  which  was 
not  implored  by  any  prayer,  or 
predicted  by  any  prophet,  but 
which  formed  a  main  link  in  a 
certain  chain  of  events,  would  not, 
or  at  any  rate  need  not,  be  a 
miracle,  according  to  this  defini- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  as  strictly  historic  the 
account  given  by  the  Book  of 
Exodus  of  the  crossinfi^  of  the  Bed 
Sea:  and  not  only  so,  out  to  attach 
to  such  a  phrase  as  ''  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left,"  a  literal  sense,  which 
is  not  the  interpretation  of  Semitic 
scholars,  this  great  wonder  could 
only  be  called  a  miracle  if  it  served 
to  attest  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
Moses — not  as  being  in  itself  a 
means  of  safety  for  the  twelve 
tribes.  Affain,  the  case  which 
Josephus  cites  as  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  the 
passage  of  Alexander  the  Great 
into  Asia,  during  an  unprecedented 
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obb  of  the  sea,  would  be  excluded 
from  the  oateg^nr  of  the  miracu- 
lous; while  such  a  very  likely 
occurrence  as  the  blinding  of  Eling 
Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  a  direct  attestation  of  the 
truth  of  the  prophet  who  had 
warned  the  Eang^  of  Judah  not 
to  submit,  woula  properly  come 
within  the  definition. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  simple 
to  point  out,  from  the  words  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  from  the  careful 
provisions  of  the  Synhedral  law  of 
the  Jews,  the  limit  and  the  essence 
of  the  miraculous  according  to  the 
ancient  law.  No  other  definition 
can  be  held  as  binding  on  theology; 
and  it  is  as  to  the  theological  use  of 
the  word  that  the  inquirv  arises. 
Whatever  be  the  original  date  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  sub- 
stcmtially  in  its  present  condition, 
at  least  270  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  at  the  date  of  the 
LXX.  translation.  The  law  re- 
garding^ prophets  is  laid  down  in 
me  13th  and  18th  chapters  of  that 
book.  A  sign,  or  a  wonder,  which 
is  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  miracle,  is  there  mentioned 
as  given  by  a  prophet  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  message. 
The  hiehest  kind  of  sign,  it  is 
implicitly  indicated  by  the  pas- 
sage, and  is  fully  declared  by  the 
Svnhedral  legislation,  is  the  pre- 
dicting a  future  event,  which 
subsequently  comes  to  pass  as 
predicted.  Wonders  of  another 
nature,  such  as  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  were  attributed  to  holy  men ; 
but  they  had  not  the  accepted 
worth  or  weight  of  this  one  won- 
der of  true  prediction,  which  has 
come,  in  time,  to  monopolise  the 
sense  which  we  attach  to  the  far 
more  general  word,  prophecy. 
Even  that  chief  miracle,  however, 
was  to  be  rejected,  as  a  ''lying 
wonder,"  if  the  prophet  who  pro- 
duced it  as  the  seal  of  his  mission 


counselled  any  departure  from  the 
Law  of  Moses.  As  at  a  later  date 
a  teacher  familiar  with  the  entire 
code  of  Jewish  law  insisted  that 
the  spirits  of  the  prophets  were 
subj<ect  to  the  propnets,  so,  from 
the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  miracle,  as  a  token, 
of  Divine  truth,  was  subject  to  the 
primary  condition  of  the  accord- 
ance  with  Divine  law  of  the 
message  of  him  who  appealed  to 
its  sanction. 

We  are  thus  bound  to  define 
miracle,  as  a  theological  term,  as  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  of  a  nature 
antecedently  so  improbable  as  to  be 
considered  impossible,  apparently 
at  the  will,  command,  or  prayer  of  a 
human  being  who  daims  a  Divine 
mission,  for  proof  of  which  he 
appeals  to  me  miracle.  And 
further,  in  order  to  be  accepted 
such  message  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Law  of  Moses. 
That  wonders  of  a  nature 
so  similar  that  they  could 
only  be  discriminated  by  the  use 
of  this  test,  might  occur  at  the 
will  or  invocation  of  false  prophets 
and  teachers,  is  the  doctrine 
alike  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  of 
the  Synhedral  law,  and  of  the 
Oathouc  Church.  The  truth  or 
falsehood  of  these  miracles,  there- 
fore, was  not  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  nature  of  the  miracle  itself^ 
so  much  as  by  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  worker  of  the 
miracle.  Miracles,  then,  are  called 
true  or  false,  not  so  much  in  virtue 
of  the  phenomena  they  exhibit  as. 
in  virtue  of  their  accordance  with,, 
or  derogation  from,  the  Law  of 
Moses.  And  these  wonders  or 
signs,  in  either  case,  have  the- 
intent — the  only  intent  which  we 
are  authorised  by  the  literature 
of  the  subj  ect  to  attribute  to  them, — 
of  avouching  the  truth  of  the  mes* 
sage  which  the  worker  of  the 
miracle  declares  that  he  has  beem 
commissioned  to  give. 
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Accurately  speaking,  therefore, 
no  great  or  wonderful  event,  how- 
ever unprecedented,  can  be  called 
miraculous  in  the  theological  sense 
of  the  word,  unless  it  be  apparently 
produced,  or  foretold,  by  a  human 
asent,  who  refers  to  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  own  authority.  That  events 
occur,  and  have  occurred,  in  his- 
tory, which  may  not  improperly  be 
regarded  with  awe,  as  appearing 
to  be  the  immediate  result  of 
supernatural  'action,  is  not  hereby 
questioned.  But  such  events,  if 
unconnected  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a  prophet,  are  not  theo- 
logical miracles. 

in. 

It  is  evident  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  wide  of  the 
mark  than  the  definition  of  a 
miracle  as  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  ouch  a  definition 
bristles  with  fallacies.  In  the 
first  place,  it  confounds,  irnder  the 
term  laws  of  Nature,  rules  and 
sequences  of  the  most  varied  kind. 
In  the  second  place,  it  assumes  on 
the  part  of  the  definer  an  exhaus- 
tive acquaintance  with  natural 
law,  of  which  ever  category  it  may 
be  a  question,  which  no  human 
being  possesses.  In  the  third 
place,  it  confounds  what  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  Mechanics  as 
the  resolution  of  forces,  with  the 
impossible  predication  of  the  sus- 
pension of  a  law. 

Thus,  under  the  term  laws  of 
Nature  we  may  imply  either  the 
highest  ultimate  facts  at  whidi 
the  human  intelligence  has  yet 
arrived,  such  as  the  unvarying 
force  of  gravity,  or  the  relation 
of  the  dia^nal  to  the  side  of  a 
square,  or  of  the  periphery  to  the 
radius  of  a  circle  ;  or  tne  inference 
we  draw  from  a  certain  series  of 
observations,  such  as  the  proba- 
bility that  a  certain  form  of  moth 


will  issue  from  a  certain  chrysalis. 
Sometimes,  in  the  latter  case,  from 
one  of  the  rarest  and  largest  of 
the  English  pupee,  issues  not  a 
moth,  but  a  fly.  In  former  times 
this  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  marvel,  and  a  departure  from 
natural  law.  We  now  know  that 
it  only  arises  from  the  selfish  pre- 
vision of  the  ichneumon  fly,  which 
pierces  the  living  caterpillar  to  lay 
an  e^^  beneath  the  skin.  But  the 
interruption  of  ordinaiy  sequence 
is  one  thing,  and  the  fact  of  our 
ability  or  otherwise  to  account  for 
it,  another. 

Again,  if,  1,400  years  ago,  a 
man  had  asserted  that  he  could 
cause  a  block  of  iron  weighing  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  to  fly  for  five  miles 
mrough  the  air,  and  to  alight 
within  a  given  perch  of  land,  the 
reply  womd  probablv  have  been 
that  of  oourse  this  might  be  done 
by  miracle,  by  magic,  or  by  the 
aid  of  the  devil,  but  in  no  other 
way.  If  at  the  same  time  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  priest  who 
was  conducting  the  service  of  a 
church  had  been  raised,  while  in 
prayer,  three  feet  from  the  ground 
on  which  he  knelt,  by  invisible 
power,  this  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  not  unlikely  occurrence, 
greatly  testifying  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  priest,  but  far  less  surpris- 
ing than  the  more  rapid  and  dis- 
tant movement  of  the  heavier 
material.  The  former  wonder, 
unattainable  in  the  fifth  century, 
is  wrought  in  our  own  times  by 
magicians  called  Whitworth  and 
Armstrong.  l^e  occurrence  of 
the  latter  is  matter  of  dispute.  In 
the  case  of  the  fiight  of  the  iron, 
we  know  how  the  phenomenon  is 
produced.  In  the  case  of  the  levi- 
tation  of  St.  Francis,  or  of  Mr. 
Home  fif  either  of  these  events 
occurrea,  as  the  Earl  of  Dunraveu 
says  that  he  saw  the  latter  do),  the 
cause  is  not  yet  understood.  In 
the  langpiage  of  a  man  of  suck 
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calibre  as  to  be  able  to  talk  of 
a    "  stLspension    of    the  law    of 
Nature,"  tbe  law  of  gravitation  is 
suspended  in  either  case.    But  the 
mechanist  knows  that  the  power 
of  gravitation  is  as  unsleeping  in 
the  flying  bolt  as  it  is  in  the  Qreat 
Pyramid  itself,  or  in  the  movement 
of  any  celestial  body  in  its  orbit. 
From  the  moment  when  the  pro- 
jectile leaves  the  mouth  of  the  gun 
to   that  in  which  it  strikes  the 
earth,  the  course  of  its  trajectory 
is  limited  by  the  regular  action  of 
the  law  of  gravitation.     A  known 
motive  impulse  has  been  given  by 
a  chemical  agent.     The  path  of 
the  bolt  is  then  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion. It  results  from  the  combined, 
and  to  some  extent  opposed,  action 
of  ascertainable  forces.      But  in 
order  to  believe  the  latter  marvel, 
the  physicist  would  insist  on  very 
definite  proof.     He  might  still  be 
in  ignorance,  if  such  proof  were 
^ven,   as  to  the   source  of    the 
elevating  power.    But   he  would 
bo  the  last  man  to  stultify  himseK 
by  assuming  the  movement  to  be 
impossible,  or  to  attribute  it  to  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
To  convince  himself  that  it  actually 
occurred,    he    would    require  an 
amount,  and  an  accuracy  of  evi- 
dence which  would  be  unnecessary 
in  order  to  lead  him  to  accept  any 
more  probable  statement.    But  he 
would  be  aware  that  the  assertion 
was  one  to  be  proved  or  disproved 
by  direct   testimony,    not    oy  an 
a  priori  statement  of  its  possibility 
or  impossibility. 

IV. 

It  will  appear  from  the  fore- 
going considerations  that  the  idea 
of  a  miracle  is  thus  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a  marvel. 
A  miracle,  according^  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  authority 
to  which  the  earliest  defini- 
tion of  the  subject  is  due,  is 
an    event    contrary    to    probable 


expectation,  occurring  at  htmiaii 
instance,  or  in  accordance  with 
human  prediction,  as  an  attestation 
of  a  supernatural  message.  Uader 
this  generic  description  rank  €Le 
opposite  species  of  miracles  cx>n- 
templated  by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  absence  of 
either  of  the  elements  specified, 
we  may  admit  the  occurrence  of  a 
marvel,  or  the  display  of  super- 
natural power.  But  the  express 
character  of  a  sign  given  in  attesta- 
tion of  a  prophetic  message  or 
injunction  is  the  central  idea  of 
the  miracle  &a  contemplated  by 
the  Jewish  Law. 

The  most  characteristic  instance 
of  a  miracle,  on  this  view,  will  be 
found  in  the  account  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Elijah,  the  memorial  of 
which  yet  lingers  in  the  name  of 
the  Maharaka  on  the  heights  of 
Carmel.  Apart  from  wiy  ques- 
tion  of  literary  or  historic  authen- 
tication, there  were  present  on  that 
occasion  all  the  essential  elements 
of  the  miraculous.  There  was  the 
message  of  the  prophet ;  the  ap- 
peal to  heaven  for  a  sign ;  and  the 
public  occurrence  of  an  event  con- 
trary to  all  probable  expectation, 
in  accordance  with  the  instance  of 
the  prophet.  And  as  the  appeal 
made  by  Elijah  obeyed  the  con- 
trolling rule  which  was  to  decide 
on  the  species  of  miracle,  and  was 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  all  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Book  of  Deute- 
ronomy for  the  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  prophetic  mission  were 
accomplishea. 

If  we  contrast  the  account  of 
this  event  with  that  given  by 
Josephus  pf  the  passage  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  into  Asia,  we 
shall  see  at  once  the  diJfference 
between  a  prophetic  sign  and  a 
mere  marvel^  according  to  the 
Jewish  definition.  The  retirement 
of  the  sea  may  be  regarded  as  an 
event  as  appropriate  at  the  mo- 
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ment,  and  as  contrary  to  probable 
expectation,  as  the  fall  of  a  bolt 
of  fire  on  the  altar.  Those  who 
beliere  in  the  g^dance  of  Gt>d's 
providence  bj  extraordinary  as 
well  as  by  ordinary  means,  may 
with  equal  propriety  refer  each 
occurrence  to  the  former  category. 
But  the  voice  of  the  prophet  was 
absent  in  the  latter  case.  All  that 
can  be  said,  if  we  accept  the  ac- 
count of  Josephus  as  literal,  is 
that  Alexander  was  counselled  in 
a  dream  to  invade  Asia,  and  that 
the  way  was  unexpectedly  opened 
for  his  army.  But  no  doctrine 
was  announced,  no  messafi;e  de- 
livered, no  truth  attested  by  the 
marveL  It  was,  as  Josephus  re- 
cords it,  a  marvel — supernatural,  if 
you  will,  in  its  origin — but  not  a 
miracle,  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
seal  of  the  mission  of  a  prophet. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cardinal    distinction  between 
the  attestation  of  a  given  message 
and  a   wonderful    event    uncon- 
nected   with   any    such    mission. 
Inquiry    into  occurrences  of  the 
latter  nature  may  be  highly  desir- 
able,   but    the    question    is    one 
apart  from  that  of  miracle,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.    Thus  the 
ten  wonders  which  are  said  in  the 
Tabnud  to  have  attended  on  the 
Temple,  or  the  two  most  famous 
examples  of  what  are  now  called 
annual  miracles,  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  and  the 
holy    fire,    are  ,  deficient   in    the 
essential    element    of  furnishing 
tests  of  the  truth  of  a  Divine  mis- 
sion.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
occurrences  which  are  more  fully 
and  unquestionably  attested  than 
any    other    series     of    marvels, 
ancient  or  modem — ^the  recoveries 
effected  among  the  visitants  to  the 
tomb  of   the  Abb6   Paris.    The 
beUef  in  the  possession  of  a  cura- 
tive  power   by  certain  royal  or 
holy   personages,    is    as    old    as 
hieroglyphic    records;    and    was 


acknowledged  by  a  solemn  cere- 
monial even  subsequently  to  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
in  England.  Nor  are  those  absent 
who  attribute  the  abandonment  of 
the  ceremony  of  touching  for  the 
King's  Evil  to  the  fact  that  the 
heahng  virtue  accompanies  here- 
ditary representation  and  is  un- 
affected Dv  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Tales  of  curative  power 
are  not  unknown  in  our  own 
day.  But  even  if  they  can  be 
verified,  the  phenomenon  is  quite 
distinct  from  theologic  miracle, 
according  to  the  definition  inferred 
from  the  Pentateuch. 

The  form  of  miracle  regarded 
as  the  highest  by  the  Jewim  Law 
was  precuction  of  a  favourable 
event  which  subsequently  occurred 
in  accordance  with  the  prediction. 
The  form  of  seal  or  attestation 
most  regarded  by  the  commou 
people  of  the  Jews  in  Herodian 
times  is  spoken  of  by  the  Evangel- 
ists as  a  sign  from  heaven,  that 
is  to  say,  a  predicted  eclipse.  Two 
very  famous  wonders  in  the  Jewish 
history  are  of  this  class,  and  the 
prophetic  books  contain  allusions, 
more  or  less  intelligible,  to  cer- 
tain famous  eclipses  which  occur- 
red within  historic  times.  The 
prediction  of  an  eclipse,  which  is 
now  a  mi^tter  of  absolute  certitude 
to  the  astronomer,  was  altogether 
out  of  the  range  of  the  science  of 
a  people  who  were  forbidden  to 
regulate  their  year  by  a  ^^tten 
calendar,  and  were  bound  to  fix 
the  first  day  of  the  first,  and  of  the 
seventh,  month  by  actual  observa- 
tions of  the  moon.  Supposing, 
then,  the  communication  to  a  pro- 
phet of  the  approximate  date  of  a 
coming  eclipse,  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  a  communication  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity  (if  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  commu- 
nication at  all),  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  sign  of  the  most  autheutic 
sanction  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
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pie  in  question.  But  the  effect 
and  virtue  of  this  sign  depends  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people.  We  are  not 
insinuating  tnat  Isaiah  or  that 
Joshua  had  any  information  from 
Chaldean  astronomers  of  which 
they  made  use  in  order  to  win  the 
confidence  of  their  own  people. 
But  at  the  present  day  the  Aiubs 
of  Syria  would  regard  a  man  as  a 
prophet  who  announced  to  them 
with  accuracy  the  details  of  a  com- 
ing eclipse,  which  he  had  easily 
acquired  himself  from  the  nautical 
almanack.  Thus,  the  degree  of 
the  knowledge  or  dvilisation  both 
of  the  people  addressed  and  of  the 
messenger  who  appeals  to  a  sign 
in  sanction  of  his  message,  must 
be  understood  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  correct  view  of  any 
asserted  miracle.  We  must  not 
arg^e  back  from  an  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  to  events  occurring 
in  a  remote  period.  The  case  (S 
•  our  present  anticipation  of  eclipses 
is  directlv  in  point.  Neither,  on 
the  other  nand,|mu8t  we  infer  that  a 
discovery  of  a  modu9  operandi  in  that 
which  was  once  considered  to  be 
supernatural,  diminishes  the 
weight  of  a  si^  which  occurred 
in  a  less  enlightened  time.  The 
cardinal  point  of  the  question  is  the 
communication  to  the  messenger. 
If  we  admit  this  to  be  supernatural, 
other  difficulties  are  trivial.  Whe- 
ther the  knowledge  imparted  be 
of  a  nature  which  now  appears 
simple,  or  which  still  seems  mar- 
vellous, matters  little  or  nothing. 
AU  future  events  share  in  the  con- 
ditions that  they  are  vague,  sha- 
dowy, uncertain  in  anticipation, 
but  that  they  become  historic  by 
the  fact  of  tlieir  occurrence.  We 
are  now  acquainted,  by  telegraph, 
with  the  bursting  of  a  monsoon  in 
India  within  a  few  hours  of  its 
occurrence.  We  are  thus  able  to 
anticipate  a  sequence  of  events 
depending   on  that  fall  of  rain. 


In  India  itself,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  anticipate  that 
rainfall  by  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  distant  stations.  Had 
a  priest  or  a  missionary  done  so 
(the  people  being  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  a  telegraph.), 
he  might  have  been  acceptcHl 
as  a  prophet.  If  the  intel- 
ligence had  been  g^ven,  not  by 
the  wire,  but  by  a  dream,  or  by 
any  other  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  announced  it,  the 
circumstance  would  have  been. 
exactly  the  same,  except  that  the 
medium  of  communication  would 
in  one  case  have  been  physical,  in 
the  other  metaphysical,  or  super- 
natural. Yet  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter  cannot  be  said  to  be 
impossible.  We  have  thus 
ourselves  so  far  advanced  in  our 
command  of  physical  elements 
that  we  can  not  only  simulate, 
but  in  great  measure  understand, 
prophetic  conmiunications.  To 
know  what  is  now  occurring  at  a 
distance,  is  to  some  extent  to  know 
the  future.  But  the  knowledge  of 
what  occurs  at  a  distance  may  be 
a  very  modest  acquirement  for  a 
disembodied  intelligence.  The 
whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  communication.  Let  us 
once  admit  the  possibility  of  direct, 
intelliKible  communication  to  man 
from  me  invisible  world,  and  the 
rest  is  but  matter  of  detail  and  of 
evidence.  • 

Under  the  head  of  communica- 
tion, it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  the  Bible  and  the  New 
Testament  place  communication 
by  dream  on  the  same  level  as 
any  other  kind  of  Divine  message. 
''If  there  arise  among  you  a 
prophet,  or  a  dreamer  oi  dreams, 
and  skives  you  a  sign  or  a  wonder," 
are  tne  words  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  passage  that  lays  down  the 
law  of  miracle.     The  accounts  of 
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Josepliy  of  Fharoah,  of  Nebucliad- 
nexzaXf  of  Jacob,  of  Abimelecli,  of 
XAban,  of  Solomon,  of  Daniel,  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  of  Josepb, 
of  Pilate's  wife,  of  Peter,*  and  of 
Paul,!  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of 
tlie  Apostles,  are  in  exact  accord- 
<anee  with  the  Jewish  theory  as  to 
dreams,  which  is  expounded  at 
much  length  in  the  Ghemara  of 
the  9th  Section  of  the  Book 
Berachoth  of  the  Talmud.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  words  used 
by  the  authors  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  not  identical  with  the 
'words  used  by  the  first  Evangelist. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  distinction  between  them  is 
one  which  we  are  not  able,  even 
at  this  moment,  clearly  to  point 
out ;  and  that  to  the  Jew  it  was 
unimportant  or  unintelli^ble.  It 
may  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  our  ideas  *  whether  the  words 
**m  a  dream"  are  inserted,  as 
ihey  are  by  the  first  Evangelist,  { 
or  omitted,  as  they  are  oy  the 
third.  §  To  the  Jew  of  Herodian 
times,  as  to  the  Arab  of  to-day, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
qualification  in  either  case  would 
be  matter  of  no  moment.  A  dream 
would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be 
the  form  of  the  communication. 
Amongst  ourselves  it  is  held  as  a 
mark  of  superstition,  or  at  least  of 
want  of  education,  to  believe  in 
dreams.  The  floating  hints  of 
intelligence  thus  communicated 
with  which  most  of  us  have  from 
time  to  time  come  in  contact,  are 
quietly  set  down  to  "coincidence." 
It  is  not  remembered  that  to 
speak  of  a  coincidence  between 
two  events,  apparently  in  some 
way  connected,  is  only  to  admit  a 
fact,  not  to  explftin  it.  Coincident 
facts  should  at  least   lead  us  to 


search  for  common  origin.  Amid 
the  vast  mass  of  idle  ffossip  which 
besets  the  subject,  such  established 
cases  of  sigpoificant  dreams  as  that 
which  preceded  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Percival,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  stand  out  with  startling 
distinctness.  We  can  but  repeat 
the  words  of  Aristotle,  that  wnile 
the  majority  of  dreams  are  vague, 
imimportant,  or  explicable  by  the 
natural  action  of  the  brain,  the  fact 
that  dreams  not  thus  explicable 
do  at  times  occur  is  beyond  doubt. 

Dreams  of  this  nature,  then,  as 
to  which  the  Semitic  people,  the 
Latin  races  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  Celtic  population  of  our 
own  islands,  attach  an  importance 
which  men  of  Enfi;lish  culture 
consider  exaggerated,  are  ranked 
both  by  the  Pentateuch  and  by  the 
Jewish  doctors  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  mission  of  the  prophet. 
A  dream,  afterwards  fulfilled,  was 
both  a  message  and  a  sign.  To 
read  the  hidden  purport  of  the 
message  taxed  the  powers  of  the 
most  venerated  prophet.  And  the 
accomplished  dream  waa  regarded 
as  a  fulfilled  prediction,  m  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

We  are  thus  continually  re- 
minded of  the  totally  different 
stand-point  from  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  miraculous  is  regarded 
by  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
and  by  the  hearer  of  Christ  or 
of  the  Apostles.  To  say  that  the 
Jew  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
marvel,  will  be  only  incorrect 
inasmuch  as  to  him  the  occurrence 
of  sig^s  and  wonders  was  a  part  of 
the  expected  course  of  things.  He 
looked,  in  aU  cases  of  difficulty, 
for  supernatural  guidance,  by 
oracle,  by  omen,  or  by  dream. 
The  Italian  of   to-day   does  the 
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same ;  at  least,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  rural  districts  of  Italy. 
Thus  a  sign  of  any  kind,  whether 
true  or  false,  had  a  currency  and 
acceptance  of  which  we  can  form 
no  adequate  idea.  If  a  person 
now  appeared  in  our  streets  or 
places  of  public  recourse  and  an- 
nounced that  he  came  with  a  Divine 
message,  he  would  only  get  him- 
self into  a  lunatic  asylum.  If  he 
appealed  to  the  fuMlment  of  a 
prediction,  or  the  accomplishment 
of  a  dream,  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  mad,  but  inspired,  he  would 
appeal  altogether  in  rain.  With 
the  Jew,  or  the  Arab,  or  many  of 
the  Southern  people,  on  the 
contrary,  even  clear  signs  of  what 
we  calljnadness  would  not  detract 
from  the  authority  of  such  a  self- 
proclaimed  prophet.  Those  whose 
mteUigences  are  thus  clouded  on 
the  physical  plane  are  regarded 
as  all  the  more  likely  to  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  in- 
visible, world. 

It  is  thus  dear  that  in  order  to 
form  any  intelligent  opinion  on 
this  subject  of  miracle,  we  must 
lay  aside  very  much  prejudice,  and 
must  approach  the  subject  with 
the  modest  pace  of  learners.  We 
must  endeavour  to  collect  facts. 
Our  search  will  be  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  evidence  alone. 
We  must  sift,  as  well  as  collect 
that  evidence.  But  we  must  not 
apply  to  it  tests  altogether  foreign 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  To  most  of 
us  the  explanation  that  a  prediction, 
published  under  known  circum- 
stances, and  afterwards  definitely 
fulfilled,  was  made  in  consequence 
of  a  dream,  would  destroy 
the  claim  of  the  anticipation 
to  be  thought  miraculous.  To 
the  Jew  it  was  not  so.  That 
method  was  as  acknowledged  a 
mode  of  Divine  communication,  to 
his  mind,  as  any  other.  Our  in- 
quiry, then,  should  be  as  to  the 
proof  of  the  asserted  fact,  rather 


than  as  to  what  we  may  consider 
the  importance  of  the  surroimding- 
conditions.  If  a  man  arrived,  on 
a  given  day,  in  London,  stating- 
that  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  Chancellor's  life  was  in  danger, 
and  if,  at  the  very  time  when  h& 
reached  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, big  with  warning,  th# 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fell 
beneath  the  bullet  of  the  assassin, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  that  the 
Semitic  view  of  the  case  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  the  question  whether 
the  impression  which  sent  him 
from  Devonshire  were  made  on 
his  mind  in  the  sleeping  or  in  the 
waking  state  is  matter  of  compara- 
tively imimportant  detail.  That 
the  agent  of  death  was  a  bullet^ 
rather  than  a  sudden  and  fatal 
disease,  does  not  affect  the  case^ 
provided  it  be  clear  that  the 
assassin  and  the  author  of  the 
forebodings  were  not  in  communi* 
cation. 

VI. 

The  preceding  inquiry  has  been 
limited  to  the  views  of  miracle 
entertained  by  the  writers  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
It  has  been  so  confined  because  it 
is  within  this  circle  alone  that 
the  authority  for  the  Christian 
conception  of  miracle  as  a  theolo- 
fl;ical  or  religious  question  is  to  be 
found.  Those  Patristic,  mediaeval^ 
or  modem  writers  who  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  this  subject, 
without  familiar  acquaintance  with 
what  may  be  caUed  its  common 
law,  have  rather  perplexed  than 
illustrated  it.  Those  anti-theolo* 
eical  writers  who  have  insisted  on 
me  impossibility,  or  inherent  in- 
credibility, of  miracle  have  shewn,, 
if  possible,  a  stUl  more  profoimd 
ignorance  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  spoke.     The  primary  prind- 

Sle  is  clear  and  simple.     It  is  laid 
own  with  perfect  distinctness  in 
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the  Pentateuch.  It  is  discussed 
by  MaimonideSy  and  other  great 
Semitic  writers,  as  the  belief  in 
the  occurrence  of,  and  the  rules  for 
discrimination  in,  events  of  a  mi- 
raculous nature  entered  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Thus  regarded,  while  grave  ques- 
tions may  still  be  open  with  regard, 
first,  to  the  physical  limits  within 
which  mirade  may  be  regarded  as 
credible  ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the 
moral  limits  which  ddSne  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  doctrine  ;  the  pri- 
mary question  becomes  reduced 
simply  to  that  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward in  any  particular  case. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  into  which  it  might  be  both 
instructive  and  interesting  to  enter. 
Between  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  or  of 
Hezekiah,  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
miracles,  and  that  of  the  contem- 
porary Egyptians,    Syrians,    and 
As^nans,  tiiedifferencewas  simply 
that  of  the  Obj  ect  of  worship.   The 
King  of  Moab  had  the  same  de- 
scription of  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
sacrifice  that  was  held  by  the  He- 
brew Patriarch.    The  kmguage  of 
Sennacherib,    Sargon,    or    Shal- 
manezer,  as  recovered  from  tablets 
and  obelisks  of  cuneiform  record, 
18  indistinguishable,  except  as  to 
the  names  of  the  deities  invoked, 
and  the    sites  of   their    temples 
and   favoured   abodes,   from  the 
language  of  Isaiah  or  of  Jeremiah. 
But  to  enter  on  the  comparative 
view  of  the  question,  to  inquire 
into  the  oracles  of  i^^pt,  Lioya, 
Greece,    Home,    Oaul,    England, 
Germany,     not     only     demands 
unple  space  and  careful  research, 
bat  raises  a  philosophic,   rather 
than  a   religious  question,  in  so 
far  as  the  t^rm  reugious  is  con- 
fined to  the  faith  of  Christendom. 
In  the  same  way  the  history  of  be- 
lief in  the  manifestation  of  what 


is  called  the  supernatural,  first 
from  the  dawn  of  history  down  to- 
the  closing  of  the  temples  by  Con- 
stantino, and  then  from  the  days 
of  Constantino  to  our  own  time, 
including  the  weird  and  little 
understood  phenomena  of  witch- 
craft, religious  mania,  mesmeric 
trance,  electro-biology,  and  Ame* 
rican  Spiritualism,  covers  a  large 
area  of  contemjdation.  An  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  entire 
subiect  is  desirable.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  more  possible  to  perxona 
such  a  task  a  few  years  hence  than 
it  is  at  the  present  moment.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  that  the  relip^ous- 
treatment  of  the  question,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
doctrines  and  the  sacred  books  of 
the  monotheistic  religions,  should 
await  this  more  comprehensive 
labour.  It  is  not  as  a  philosophic, 
but  as  a  religious,  question  that 
the  doctrine  of  miracles  is  in- 
teresting to  ninety-nine  persons- 
out  of  every  hundred  amongst  us. 
And  as  this  branch  or  portion  of 
the  inquiry  is  in  itself  simjxle,. 
defined,  and  capable  of  exhaustive 
treatment,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  postponing  discussion 
until  the  completion  of  a  more- 
arduous  task,  on  the  very  bases 
and  postulates  of  which  mucL 
question  will  arise  in  all  but  very 
luminous  noinds. 

We  can  thus  afford  to  neglect,, 
on  the  one  hand,  such  attacks  as- 
that  of  the  famous  essay  on  mira- 
cles, and  on  the  other  hand,  all 
such  defences  as  have  been  reared 
without  f idl  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  those  precise  rules  which, 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  only 
authorities  to  which  the  student  of 
the  view  of  the  miraculous  held 
by  the  writers  of  the  Bible  can 
confidently  refer.  The  Church  of 
Borne  is  to  this  hour  consistent  in 
her  acceptance  of  the  main  doctrine 
of  the  written  and  of  the  oral  law 
on  the  subject  of  miracles.    How- 
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ever  striking  the  appeal  made  by 
any  event,  wonder,  or  fulfilled 
prediction  to  the  imagination,  the 
4kcoeptance  of  such  event  as  not 
only  a  true,  but  a  holy,  miracle  is 
subordinated  to  the  acoordanoe  of 
the  doctrine  attested  by  the  worker 
of  such  miracle  with  the  Divine 
la^v.  Oonveyed  in  other  words, 
the  faith  has  been  constant  in  the 
Ohurch  that  the  imagination  must 
be  subjected  to  the  intelligence, 
and  that  wonder  must  sit  at  the 
feet  of  faith.  It  is  the  moral  or 
religious  doctrine  of  the  worker  of 
jnirades  that  attests  the  origin  of 
his  thaumaturgic  power.  No  such 
3>ower  is  in  itself  to  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  attest  the  truth  of  any  doc- 
trine inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
law,  or  with  the  weightier  matters 
•of  mercy,  justice,  and  truth. 

It  may  be  here  observed  how 
much  worse  than  idle  is  the  attempt 
which  has  been  organised,  some 
jears  ago,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds  per  week,  raised 
from  the  pockets  of  well-meaning 
but  misguided  persons,  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Ohristianity.  Experience  as  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  fund 
appears,  happily,  to  have  reduced 
the  annual  subscriptions.  The 
primary  position  taken  by  the 
agents  of  these  societies  is  that 
they  understand  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures better  than  the  custodians 
of  the  Law,  to  whom  Hebrew  has 
never  become  a  dead  language. 
Whereas,  as  a  rule,  they  read  (if 
they  can  read  them  at  all) 
without  any  acquaintance  with 
the  necessary  supplement  of 
the  Synhedral  laws.  And  then 
they  insist  on  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
the  truth  of  the  miraculous 
attestations  of  Christianity.  These 
searchers  for  proselytes  are  una- 
ware that  neither  Moses  himself 
nor  ,any  prophet  who  followed 
bim,    could    have    assigned   any 


weight  to  any  miracle  adduced  to 
justify  a  departure  from  the 
express  laujj^uage  of  the  ancient 
law.  Nothmg  was  more  carefully, 
positively,  and  authoritatively 
forbidden.  The  aim,  then,  of  the 
Christian  missionary  should  be,  not 
to  urge  that  miraculous  attestation 
was  given  to  doctrines  subversive 
of  the  Law,  but  to  shew  that  be- 
tween his  teaching  and  that  of  the 
great  Prophet  of  Mount  Sinai  there 
IS  a  real  accord  and  harmony.  Let 
him  do  this,  and  he  will  persuade 
the  Jew  on  groimd  which  admits 
of  no  dispute.  Let  him  fail  to  do 
this,  ana  no  appeal  to  miracle, 
however  fully  attested  to  have 
taken  place,  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  efifbct  in  disturbing  the  faith  of 
the  believer  in  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  Not  a  ]  ot  or 
a  tittle  of  the  Law,  according  to  the 
words  of  Christ  himself,  was  to  pass 
from  the  obedience  of  the  Jew. 

Had  the  funds  raised  in  a  single 
year  by  these  societies  been  de- 
voted to  the  founding,  at  our  two 
great  Universities,  of  a  chair  of 
Aramaic  literature,  the  occupant 
of  which  should  not  (like  Begins 
Professors  of  Hebrew)  expoundthe 
books  of  the  Prophets  from  the  in- 
terpretation of  St.  Jerome,  in  con- 
temptuous ignorance  of  the  mass  of 
national  literature  which  shews 
what  was  the  Law  as  in  action  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  something 
more  might  have  been  done  than 
the  stirring  up  angry  controversy 
or  the  purcnase  of  a  few  temporary 
adherents  to  a  professed  creed. 
Only  Christians  very  ignorant  of 
Judaism  can  hope  by  the  methods 
already  employed  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  views  of  a  Jew. 
Only  a  Jew  who  is  something  worse 
than  ignorant  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  any  such  argument. 

VIL 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
considerations    that    a    perfectly 
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compact    and    intelligible    theory 
of  tne  subject  of  miracles  is  to  be 
drawn  from  a  study  of  the  only 
writings  which  have  any  authority 
on    the    subject    as  a  matter  of 
theology.     The  entire  structure  of 
the  attack  on  the  belief  in  the 
miraculous,  based  on  a  false  defi- 
nition  of    the  doctrine  attacked, 
crumbles  into  dust.     We  see  in 
the  belief  in  the  miraculous  an 
inte^td    portion    of    the   Jewish 
religion,    oased    on    the    express 
ordinance  of  the  written  law,  and 
fully  illustrated  by  the  Synhedral 
legislation,  by  the  civil  and  domes- 
tic life  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
writings  of  the  great  Aramaic  and 
Arab  writers.     Of  the  perfect  con- 
sistency of   this  belief  with  the 
faith  of  contemporary  nations  we 
have    not    allowed    ourselves    to 
speak.     It  was  so  accordant  in 
XK)int  of  fact ;  but  that  is  part  of  a 
more  general  inquiry.    Above  all, 
it  is  certain  that    the  verv  law 
which  acknowledged  the  evidence 
of  wonder,  prediction,  or  dream, 
as  a  sig^  of  a   Divine  message, 
guarded    that    admission  by  me 
provision  that  the  message  must 
be  accordant  with  the  law  itself. 
No  miracle,   for  instance,   would 
1  ave  been  held  to  give  weight  to 
tiie  words  of  a  prophet  or  teacher 
who  should  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  what  he  might  choose  to 
call  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial 
law ;  or  to  say  that  the  spirit,  and 
nut  the  letter  of  the  law  was  to  be 
-obeyed;  or  that  any  part  of  the 
ancient  institution  was  symbolic, 
unimportant,  or  transitory.     And 
the  Catholic  Ghuzch,  while  holding 
that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  Evangelist  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  abode 
with  her  priests,  as  an  attesta- 
tion of  true  faith,  has  ever  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  being  misled  by 
miracles  which  she  considers  not 
divine  but  diabolic. 
On   the  other  hand,   we   must 


acknowledge  that  when  we  seek 
for  the  evidence  on  which  an  im- 
partial student  of  history  can  be 
called  upon  to    accept  any  par- 
ticular miracle  as  an  established 
fact,  we  are  venr  much  at  sea. 
All  that  we  have  firmly  within  our 
grasp    is   the  fact    that    certain 
miracles  were,  at  certain   times, 
objects  of  popular  belief ;  or  that 
they  are  so  represented  in  certain 
books    of    great    antiquity,    and 
highly  venerated    by    their    cus- 
todians.   The  establishment  of  the 
authenticity  and  perfectly  historic 
character  of  these  Dooks  is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  exact  sense  in  which 
their  testimony  is  to  be    imder- 
stood.     It  is  only  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation  that  lite- 
rary criticism,  in  this  country,  has 
begun  to  apply  itself  to  this  pre- 
liminary task.      With   regard  to 
the  more  ancient  marvels  of  the 
Hebrew  books,  our  oldest  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  the  text  (for  a 
portion    of    them    only)    ascends 
to  about  270  vears  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.     At  that  time   we  are 
made  aware,  by  the  variant  Qreek 
versions,  that  differences  of  some 
importance  existed  in  the  text.    As 
to  the  state  of  the  latter  before  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  as  to  the  actual 
date  of  many  books  or  portions  of 
books  in  their  present  form,  we  are 
quite  in  the  dark.     It  was,  indeed, 
held  by  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  was 
re-written  by  Ezra.      Divine  in- 
spiration was  claimed  for  his  guid- 
ance ;  but  means  of    verification 
were     wanting.       The     Talmud 
ascribes  the  earlier  books  to   the 
prophets  whose  ;,deeds  or  words 
were  recorded  in  them ;  and  even 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
speaks  of  Moses  in  the  third  per- 
son, and  quotes  particular  passages 
as  words  spoken  by  Moses,  is  there 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  that 
great  legislator.     We  are  brought 
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face  to  face  with  an  ancient  faith, 
an  ancient  public  and  popular 
opinion.  "We  observe  its  general 
consistent  harmony — ^but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  assume  its  his- 
toric exactitude.  We  can  only 
say,  So  thsy  believed. 

Nor  does  the  case  alter  when 
we  come  down  to  the  later  historic 
period.  We  are  aware  that  the 
accounts  of  the  miracles  given  in 
the  New  Testament  are  in  full 
harmony  with  the  popular  belief 
at  the  time,  and  unaer  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  their  composition. 
For  the  more  striking  and  import- 
ant of  these  miracles  precedents 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  healing  of  the 
lepers,  the  revival  of  the  dead — as 
they  were  held  to  be  until  restored 
to  their  friends — ^the  ascension  of 
the  human  body  from  the  earth, 
the  multiplication  of  food,  the 
coimteraction  of  the  destructive 
energies  of  Nature,  are  aU  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
particular  form  of  relief  described 
as  the  healinc;  of  demoniacs  is  not 
therein  to  be  found.  But  the 
Jews  were  familiar  with  that  be- 
lief from  the  time  of  their  return 
from  Babylon.  And  its  presence 
among  the  Egyptians  nearly,  or 
quite  as  far  back  as  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  is  proved  by  hieroglyphic 
records.  So  naturally  was  any  pro- 
phetic mission  held  to  be  accom- 
panied and  attested  by  miracles, 
that  the  first  Evangelist  leans  more 
on  the  argument  of  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  prophetic  passages  of 
the  Scriptures  or  rather  of  the 
Targums,  than  upon  the  miracles 
which  he  relates. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  seek 
for  direct  evidence  of  a  single 
miraculous  occurrence,  we  find 
nothing  beyond  an  anonymous  be- 
lief. In  only  three  or  four  instances 
is  the  subject  of  a  miracle  named 
or  identified.  In  none  is  the  name 
of  the  informant  of  the  writer,  or 


that  of  the  writer  himself,  given.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  accounts 
are  erroneous.  But  it  does  follow 
that  evidence  such  as  is  demanded 
to  establish  a  fact  of  the  most 
ordinary  occurrence,  is  altogetiier* 
wanting  with  regard  to  any  of 
these  events.  Unknown  historians 
relatethem,  relate  themin  imperfect 
accordance  with  each  other,  and 
relate  them  without  teUing  their 
reader  of  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion. We  may  have  our  own 
opinions  as  to  who  these  writers 
were;  but  the  fact  is  iindeniable 
that  they  have  not  thought  fit  to 
authenticate  the  works  by  the 
declaration  of  their  own  names. 

Of  only  one  writer  of  early 
Christian  times  we  have  numerous 
and  undoubted  writing^.  That 
he  was,  like  his  fellow  students  of 
the  law,  a  firm  believer  in  miracle,, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  But 
he  has  not  supplied  that  direct 
evidence  which  we  seek.  From  the 
expressions  which  he  uses  he  ap- 
pears to  have  held  himself  sedu- 
lously aloof  from  the  twelve  chosen 
witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  reasons  which  induced  him  to- 
diange  his  views  as  to  Christianity 
appear  to  have  been  purely  sub- 
jective. It  is  to  the  change  wrought 
in  his  own  inner  conviction  that 
he  always  refers ;  not  to  the 
effect  produced  on  him  by  ex- 
ternal testimony.  On  the  single 
occasion  on  which  he  alludes  to 
those  who  had  seen  Jesus  after  the 
Resurrection,  in  an  account  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  reconciled 
with  either  of  the  other  four  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  he 
speaks  of  an  appearance  to  himself 
last  of  all,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  others. 
Whether  he  here  refers  to  the 
occurrence  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus, or  to  the  vision  in  the  Temple 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  not  dear.  In  either 
case  he  appears  to  place  a  sub* 
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jectire,  on  the  same  footing  witli  an 
objective,  appearance.     Soth  are 
conceivable  ;  and  either  might  be 
•quite  convincing  to  the  witness. 
But  the  testimony  of    the  Evan- 
gelists is  supposed  to  refer,  not 
to   visions,     but    to  the  distinct 
sight  and  touch,  by  the  Apostles 
and    the     women,     or    some    of 
them,      of      the      actual    human 
form  that  had  been  crucified  and 
buried.     When    these    pieces    of 
direct   evidence   (if  we   only  had 
them    from   the  witnesses    them- 
selves) are  put  by  a  controversial 
writer  of  that  day  on  the  same 
level  as  a  trance,  viMon,  or  dream 
of  his  own,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
he  much   damages  the   claim  of 
the  other  writers  to  be  speaking 
from  positive   evidence,   at    least 
among    any  but   Semitic   people. 
The  Jewish  indifference  to  ^diat 
we  consider  essentials  cannot  be 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  it 
is  in  this  argument  of  the  Epistle. 
Again,    then,   we    are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
while  great  and  wonderful  miracles 
were  believed  by  many  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
attended  his  ministry,  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  faith  in 
such  events,  no  single  writer,  dis- 
ciple,  or  witness  has  been  foimd 
to  give  such  positive  evidence  of  any 
fact  as  we  find  given,  for  example, 
by  Herodotus    of  matters  which 
came  under  his  personal  cognisance. 
This  fact  does  not  disprove  the 
occurrence    of    the  miracles.     It 
does  not,  properly  regarded,  even 
throw  doubt  on  their  probability. 
But  it  does  draw  the  exact  line 
between    the     probable,    or    the 
generally  believed,  and  the  proven, 
or  between    public    rumour  and 
legal  evidence. 

Nor  is  this  truth,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  question,  to  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  hostile  to  a  true 
acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.    If  we  had  direct,  signed, 


personal  testimony  of  eye  witnesses 
to  each  of  the  tlurty-five  miracles 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  the 
authority  of  me  Law  on  tne  subject 
would  remain  unaltered.  Of  the 
permanence  and  authority  of  that 
Law,  down  to  the  very  power  of  the 
crowns  or  horns  of  certain  letters  in 
the  synagogue  copies  of  the  Boll, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  more 
respect  than  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
himself.  No  miracle,  however 
attested,  was  to  save  from  lapida- 
tion  any  prophet  who  disowned 
that  Law.  No  prophet  ever  spoke 
of  its  permanence  in  more  precise 
terms  than  did  Jesus  himself.  It 
is  therefore  clear  tliat  if  we  had 
that  full  body  of  testimony  which 
would  be  demanded  by  those  to 
whom  miraclea  appeared  something 
apart  from  the  ordinary  course 
01  events,  rather  than  a  natural 
attribute  of  the  prophetic  function, 
we  should  be  still  unable  to  ad- 
vance a  single  step  beyond  the 
inflexible  limits  laid  down  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

vin. 

It  is  a  conceivable,  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  it  is  the  most 
probable,  theory,  that  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  himian  history  the  com- 
munication between  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  worlds  was  more  free, 
certain,  and  palpable  than  in  later 
times.  The  universal  consensus 
of  ancient  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, is  to  that  effect.  The  only 
argument  that  is  urged  in  opposi- 
tion is  that  some  learned  men — 
principally  of  the  surgical  craft — 
do  not  think  it  probable.  On  one 
side  we  have  the  testimony  of  all 
ancient  history — that,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  hieroglyphics  and  cunei- 
form tablets,  as  well  as  of  papyri 
and  parchments.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  ojiinion — ^it 
may  be  disrespectful  to  say  of 
modem  sciolists ;  but  the  mere 
fact  of   speaking  dogmatically  in 
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oontempt  of  all  the  evidence  whicli 
exists,  oe  it  more  or  less  worthy 
of  credence,   can  hardly    deserve 
any   name  but  that  of   sciolism. 
Nor  would  these  opponents  of  the 
ancient  creed  have  had  the  stand- 
ing room  accorded  to  them  which 
they  now  hold,  but  for  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  theologians,  in  equal 
contempt  of  the  true  sources  of 
authoritative  information,  between 
tlie  relations  of  the  two  worlds 
within  and  without    the  narrow 
limits  of  Palestine,  or  of  the  Jewish 
nation.     But  when  we  find  that, 
at  the  earliest  period  to  which  we 
can  trace  sacred  law,  or  written 
history,  it  was  clearly  laid  down 
as  a  principle  that  the  miraculous 
must  be  suoservient  to  the  right ; 
that  there  is  a  truth  and  a  justice 
which  no   sig^  or   wonder  could 
warrant  any  man  in  questioning 
or  in  perverting,  and  that  whatever 
counsel  or  message  man,    in   his 
utmost  need,  might  seek  or  might 
obtain    from    powers     invisible, 
human  conduct  must  always  be 
ultimately  judged  by  a  law  written 
on  human  conscience,  it   is  clear 
that  we    must    acknowledge   the 
existence  of  a  Divine  truth,  and  of 
a  Divine  word  in  the  heart  of  man, 
compared  to  the  vital  energy  of 
which  it  may  well  be  said  that 
signs  are  not  for  those  who  believe, 
but  for  those  who  believe  not. 

IX 

In  conclusion,  the  doctrine  of 
attestation  of  Divine  communica- 
tion, by  prediction  or  by  marvel,  is 
an  essential  feature  of  all  ancient 
forms  of  religion.  If  Christianity 
claims  to  have  inherited  it  from 
Judaism,  she  should  the  more  care- 
fully remember  the  wise  limits  im- 
posed by  the  Jewish  legislator  on 
the  acceptance  of  such  testimony. 
The  possibility  of  the  miraculous 
can  only  be  doubted  by  those  who 
disbelieve  in  immaterial  existence, 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 


in  a  Divine  guidance  of  human 
affairs.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
ignorant  of  every  country,  ac^e,  or 
creed,  have  substituted  for  a  belief 
in  the  lofty  guidance  of  mirades, 
the  superstitious  fear  of    magic* 
The    substance    has    always   its 
shadow :  the  true  doctrine  has  ever 
its  superstitious  echo.     The  very 
central  idea  of  the  miraculous  is 
lost  in  the  vulgar    notion  of    a 
miracle— the   Tufgar   notion,    not 
only  of  the  devotee  but  of  the 
materialist.     A  man  in  a  certain 
stage  of  ignorance  would  accept 
from  his  priest,  with  equal  assur- 
ance, the  information  that  a  cirde 
can  be  miraculously  made  so  that 
the  circumference  shall  be  exactly 
three  times  its  diameter,  or  that  an. 
eclipse  of  the  moon  was  foretold  to 
happen  at  a  given  time.  The  well- 
educated  man  knows  that  the  first 
statement  is  not  that  of  a  miracle, 
but    of      an    absurdity — a    con- 
tradiction     in    terms.        As     to 
the     latter,      he     knows      that 
such  fore-knowledge  can  only  be 
communicated  by  an  intelligence 
superior  to  that  of  the  peasant  in 
question,  whether  that  intelligence 
be  human  or  otherwise.     He  will 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  first 
supposition,  oef ore  he  accepts  the 
second.    But  he  can  offer  no  sound 
reason  why  the  latter  mode  of  en- 
lightenment should  not  occur.     It 
is  rather  in  the  wonderful  economy 
of   the    Divine  government;    its 
avoidance  of  waste  of  power,  as 
well  as  of  waste  of  material;  its 
habitual    accomplishment  of   the 
grandest    ends    by   the    simplest 
means,    than  in  the  idea  of  diffi- 
culty  as  to   mode   of   communi- 
cation, that  the  religious  man  will 
find  the  most  reason  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  truth  of  any  reasonably 
asserted  miracle.    It  is  in  the  as- 
sertion that    events    contrary    to 
known  principles  of  phj  sical  nature 
are  accomplished  by  the  Law-giver 
of  nature  on  trivial  occasions,  or 
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for   grotesque   objects,  that   the 
reallj  iireligious  treatment  of  the 
sabjeot    conBiflte.      Peasants    in 
Sjna,  in  Italy,   in  Ireland,  and 
doub^ess  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  have  a  profound  dread 
of  the  maeical,  or  as  they  call  it, 
the  miraciuous,  power  of  tne  priest. 
The  belief  in  weir-wolves  is  yet 
preyalent  in    Italy,      llie    Ixish 
peasant  is  said  to  believe--or  very 
recently  to  have  believed — ^in  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  turn  a  man 
into    a    hare.      The    belief    in 
the    curative    or   magical    effect 
of  certain  rites  performed  by  the 
priest  is  not  connned  to  the  pea- 
santry of  the  countries  cited.    A 
certam  flavour  of  that  doctrine  is 
foxmd  to  pervade  religious  do^a 
to   a   remarkable    extent.      The 
devout  feeling  is  not  wounded  by 
this  dangerous  tendency.    On  the 
contrary,  that  feeling,'  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  becoming  de- 
voteeism,  nourishes  and  ch^ri8hes 
the  error.     But  nothing   can  be 
more  hostile  to  a  vigorous  and 
intelligent   religion.     Nothing  is 
of  more  evil  omen  than  the  spread 
of  a  feeling  of  that  nature  among 
certain  drdes  even  in  this  country. 
To  the  grotesque  caricature  of 
faith  which  is  presented  by  devout 
Superstition,  is    due   the  no  less 
grotesque  negativism  which  steals 
the   more    respectable    name    of 


Scepticism.    The  growth,  and  the- 
education,  of  all  the  qualities  of 
the  human  mind,  from  age  to  age, 
correspond  very  closely  to  those  of 
the    mind  of    the   individual    ia 
rising  from  infancy  to  manhood. 
The  child  receives  all  information. 
as  truth.    Experience  disenchants- 
him,   and    enforces    inquiry    and 
research.    The  man  who  acoepta 
aU  positive  statements  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  is  no  other 
than  a  fool.    There    is    nothings 
unphilosophical  or  irreligious  in. 
the  idea  that  a  larger  amount  of 
direct  teaohinff,  from  an  invisible* 
source,  may  have  been  easy  and 
good  for  men  in  the  infancy  of  the* 
human  race,  and  that  as  time  ran. 
on,  the  sterner  education  of  the- 
boyhood    of   humanity    lost    the^ 
ancient  whisper  of  unseen  guides.. 
In  life,  as  we  see  it  to  exist  now, 
and  in  life  as   we  conceive  it  to- 
exist  hereafter,  knowledge  is  con- 
tinually taking  the  place  of  faiths 
What  we  behoved  yesterday,  we 
know  to-day.     That  which  is  to- 
day obscure  may  to-morrow  be- 
come clear.     Knowledge,   to  the 
healthy  mind,  is  ever  growing.  As. 
it  extends,   it    covers    more    and 
more  of  the  horizon  of  speculation. 
Gould  knowledge  become  perfect, 
faith  would  be  no  more.    It  would 
be  turned  to  sight.    Love  alone  is. 
imperishable  and  immortal. 

F.  B.  Coia)EB. 
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IN   THIS   WOELD: 

A  NOVEL. 
By  Mabel  OoLLDfs,  Author  of  "An  Innocent  Sinner,"  &c. 


Chapter  I. 

NEW  SCHOOLS  AND   OLD. 

'<*  Mt  dear  Miss  Armine,  I  assure 
jrou  we  shall  have  the  greatest  fun 
in  the  world  this  afternoon.  Dr. 
Ernestine  Yavasour  is  coming  to 
see  me — you  know  Miss  Vavasour, 
do  you  not?" 

**Yes,"  said  Miss  Armine,  "I 
have  seen  her.  She  is  tall,  fair, 
very  handsome,  with  beautiful 
^eep  dark  eyes." 

''  You  always  remember  .people 
by  their  pictorial  effects,  you  odd 
girl." 

"That's  because  my  work  lies 
in  what  you  call  *  pictorial  effects,' 
I  suppose,  Mrs.  Silbum.  What 
do  you  remember  them  by,  I  won- 
der ? — as  a  writer,  I  imagine  you 
must  have  some  special,  if  different 
method?" 

"I  never  forget  people's  little 
odd  ways  and  pet  weaknesses," 
said  Mrs.  Silbum,  smilinff.  "  Now 
Miss  Vavasour  has  only  lately 
taken  her  M.D.  And  you  know 
she  is  one  of  the  proudest  women 
that  ever  existed.  If  I  were  in 
her  place  I  should  chatter  to  every 
one  about  my  new  dignity.  But 
she  wishes  our  sex  to  be  viewed  as 
entiiely  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
other ;  so  that  of  course  becoming 
an  M,D.  is  nothing  at  all  to  boast 
of.  Consequently  she  never  can  be 
got  to  speak  about  it  in  society ; 
and  tibie  best  fun  of  all  is  to  see 


her  with  a  real  old-fashioned  doc- 
tor, who  regards  her  as  an  extra- 
ordinary new  sort  of  animal  when 
she  shews  medical  knowledge— 
which,  in  consequence,  she  can't 
often  be  got  to  do.  Well,  Coventry 
and  I  have  had  great  amusement 
lately  because  several  times  she 
has  met,  at  our  little  gatherings 
here,  Dr.  Doldy — you  know  his 
name,  of  course." 

**Yes,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Ar- 
mine,  **  everybody  knows  his 
name.  He  made  his  reputation 
ten  years  ago,  I  have  heard,  out 
of  tiie  Duchess  of  DoUdrum's 
kneecap.  He's  one  of  the  doctors 
of  fashion,  is  he  not  ?  " 

''Just  so,  my  dear,  if  not  the 
most  fashionable  of  all.  Well,  his 
presence  acts  like  a  refrigerator  on 
Miss  Dr.  Vavasour.  She  has  such 
a  horror  of  being  sneered  at  that 
she  becomes  the  mere  lady  of 
fashion  the  moment  she  sees  him ; 
and  the  best  of  it  aU  is  that  I  be- 
lieve our  orthodox  medico  has 
fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
her." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Silbum !  Isn't 
he  too  old  for  her  ?  " 

''  Not  at  all,  he  is  at  what  I  con- 
sider the  prime  of  life,  and  he 
really  is  a  charming  man.  /  shan't 
tell  him  she's  just  got  her  M.D.,  I 
shall  not  spoil  sport,  if  I  can  only 
keep  Coventry  quiet,  for  I  think 
it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  her 
to  marry  him.     They  are  both  of 
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good  birth  and  sofial  position,  and 
she  wouhl  get  her  medical  position 
at  once." 

'*  You  won't  keep  me  quiet  much 
longer,"  said  a  voice  from  a  corner 
of  the  room.  *  *  I  nearly  died  from 
internal  convulsions  last  time  they 
were  here,  to  see  the  dear,  gal- 
lant Doctor  so  desperately  smitten. 
But  I  marvel  not,  for  Dr.  Ernes- 
tine is  a  delicious  woman." 

**  I  didn't  know  you  were  there, 
Mr.  Silbum,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Armine. 

"Ah,  I'm  fond  of  my  quiet 
nook,'  said  that  gentleman. 
"  Dorothy  never  knows  how  much 
I  hear  of  her  chatter."  And  so 
speaking,  he  drew  back  a  curtain 
which  fell  over  a  deep  bow- window, 
and  became  visible,  just  emerging 
from  a  hammock  which  was  slung 
therein.  He  presented  a  quaint 
appearance  as  he  advanced  to 
shake  hands  with  Miss  Armine, 
for  on  each  shoulder  clung  a  very 
small  kitten-  The  lady  looked  at 
hira  with  professional  j)leasure ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  no  wonder,  for 
Coventry  Silbum's  face  was  of  a 
dreamy,  artistic  beauty,  and  his 
movements  were  full  of  an  entirely 
unconscious  grace. 

"  Dorothy  lets  me  have  my 
hammock  there  on  her  kettledrum 
days,  on  condition  that  I  don't 
make  myself  ridiculous — it's  very 
good  of  her,  isn't  it  ?  I  never  know 
what  dear  practical  Dorothy  re- 
gards as  ridiculous,  so  I  keep 
quiet  and  enjoy  myself  with  my 
babies,  who  never  scold  me." 

A  knock  was  heard  at  that 
moment,  so  Coventry,  with  a  laugh 
of  childlike  glee,  vanished  behind 
his  curtain  again.  Dorothy's  eyes 
followed  him  with  a  soft  sweet  look 
iu  them  which  he  alone  could 
bring  forth.  Dorothy  was,  in 
truth,  essentially  prosaic — while 
her  husband  not  oidy  wrote  lyrics 
but  lived  them,  after  his  own  gay, 
graceful,  careless,  loving  fashion. 


Coventry  was  seldom  seen  by  any- 
one without  some  little  helpless 
animal  on  his  shoulder,  or  iu  iiis 
pocket,  a  favourite  volunu*,  or  u 
manuscript  book  devoted  to  scrib- 
bling, in  nis  hand. 

Ernestine  Vavasour  ontoroil,  just 
as  Mr.  Silburn  had  made  good 
his  retreat.  There  was  an  un- 
wonted look  in  her  handsome  face 
which  both  ladies  noticed — with  a 
less  proud  woman  it  might  have 
been  a  blush — and  both  ladies 
tliought  it  explained,  when  Dr. 
Doldy  appeared  behind  her,  at  a 
distance  measured  only  by  the 
trail  of  her  long  di'ess. 

**  Together!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Silburn ;  and  then  added  hastily, 
**  How  charming  !  Come  near  the 
fire,  Miss  Vavasour — ^you  must  be 
so  cold ! " 

"We met,"  explained  Dr. Dold}-", 
with  his  gallant,  punctilious  man- 
ner, "at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
Mrs.  Silburn,  and  found  that  we 
were  both  coming  to  visit  this 
most  pleasant  drawing-room  of 
yours." 

"Miss  Armine — Dr.  Doldy,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Silburn,  anxious  to 
spare  him  his  excuses ;  and  then 
she  drew  her  little  kettledrum 
table  near  the  fire,  and  rang  for 
the  tea.  Dr.  Doldy,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  full  of 
pleasant  gossip,  began  at  once  to 
talk  to  Miss  Armine — but  that 
quick -eyed  lady  observed  that 
though  he  spoke  to  her,  hie  re- 
gards were  fixed  on  Miss  Vava- 
sour, and  that  he  often  tried  to 
entice  her  into  the  conversation. 

But  Miss  Vavasour  was  un- 
usually silent.  She  never  «ras  a 
woman  of  small  talk,  although  she 
went  much  into  society.    Perfectly 

fentle  in  manner,  she  was  of  a 
ind  of  burning,  fierce  disposition ; 
if  she  might  speak  on  her  favourite 
subjects  she  would  speak  so  ear- 
nestly and  80  well  as  to  delight, 
even   if   not  to  convince.     But  if 
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those  around  her  talked  of  mere 
ordinary  matters  which  appeared 
to  her  not  worth  notice  ;  or  if  they 
were  uncongenial  to  her  mode  of 
thought,  then,  instead  of  quietly 
following  the  lead,  as  many  wo- 
men would,  she  preferred  to  lean 
back  in  her  chair,  very  composed 
and  handsome,  with  the  abstracted 
look  that  came  at  such  moments  in 
her  deep,  soft,  earnest  eyes.  That 
look  had  brought  her  many  ad- 
mirers, although  most  of  them 
were  rather  afraid  of  her. 

Dr.  Doldy  and  Miss  Armine 
were  talking  of  some  of  the  pic- 
ture galleries  which  were  open  at 
the  time. 

*'Take  care,  Dr.  Doldy,"  said 
Mrs.  Silbum,  as  she  handed  him 
a  cup  of  tea.  ''You  don't  know 
that  Miss  Armine  is  an  art- 
student." 

"Indeed!"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  stir- 
ring his  tea,  and  bowing  to  Miss 
Armine  with  a  gallant  air  that 
had  a  very  decided  undertone  of 
sarcasm.  '^  I  must  take  care ;  I 
am  very  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Sil- 
bum— a  lady  journalist  who  can 
write  a  leader  upon  one  in  the 
Morning  Mail  is  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing— ^but  I  had  no  idea  I  was 
speaking  rashly  in  the  presence  of 
another  learned  lady." 

**  Oh,  I  am  not  very  learned," 
laughingly  replied  Miss  Armine. 
''  I  am  only  a  student  yet,  and 
shall  be  nothing  more  for  many  a 
year." 

*'Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the 
Doctor,  softly.  "  Well,  I  reihem- 
ber  hearing  of  Fuseli's  fury  when 
iirst  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the 
Academy  School  was  broached.  He 
stumped  off  down  the  stairs,  gprow- 
ling  as  he  went,  '  Have  they  no 
stockings  to  dam  ?  Have  they  no 
puddings  to  make,  that  they  must 
come  here  ? '  But  those  days  are 
over.  There's  a  new  school  rising 
now,  Miss  Armine,  is  there  not — 
and  you,  I  suppose,  are  of  it  ?  " 


Miss  Armine  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  said  nothing ;  but 
looking  up  she  caught  such  a  flash 
from  Miss  Vavasour's  deep  eyes 
as  made  her  feel  that  though  Dr. 
Doldy  might  be  a  grandee  of  the 
old  school  she  need  not  be  crushed, 
for  a  champion  was  by  her  side, 
only  waiting  to  be  roused. 

''And  are  you  a  student  at  the 
Academy?"  resumed  Dr.  Doldy, 
as  a  little  pause  followed  his  last 
speech. 

'*No,"  she  answered,  "the  Akro- 
politan  School  of  Art  is  much 
more  advanced  in  its  system,  so  I 
entered  there." 

"  The  Akropolitan  School?  Ah 
— is  not  Mr.  Kichy  the  Professor 
there  now  ?  " 

"  Only  temporarily,"  answered 
Miss  Armine.  "  We  are  very  an- 
xious to  learn  who  our  Professor 
is  to  be." 

"  Mr.  Eichy  is  a  talented  man, 
and  very  agreeable,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy.  "He  is  a  patient  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  he  is  very  agpreeable,"  said 
Miss  Armine,  a  little  brusquely, 
**  but  he  is  no  artist." 

Dr.  Doldy  lifted  his  eyebrows. 
"You  are  always  very  hard  on  Mr. 
Eichy,"  said  Mrs.  Silbum."  I  don't 
understand  pictures,  but  he  really 
paints  very  nicely." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Silbum,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Armine,  "  was  it  not  you  who 
wrote  that  paragraph  about  his 
making  Lady  DoUywoll  buy  a 
shawl  to  be  painted  in  that  cost  some 
hundred  pounds,  and  suggested 
that  he  probably  got  a  commis 
sion  from  the  shawl  people  ?  " 

"Come,  Miss  Armine,'  answered 
the  literary  lady,  "  this  is  talking 
shop  with  a  vengeance !  I  have  to 
make  gossipy  paragraphs,  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  Mr. 
Eichy  will  only  paint  the  portraits 
of  very  rich  people,  and  makes 
them  always  have  new  silk  dresses 
and  India  shawls  for  the  occasion^ 
that  he  does  not  paint  well." 
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"New  silk  drosses,"  groaned 
Miss  Armine.  **  Yes,  that  is  just 
Mr.  Bichy.  Could  anything  be 
more  inartistic?  And  I  know  if 
we  don't  have  another  Professor 
eoon  he  will  do  away  with  our  life 
class.  He  is  afraid  of  what  the 
grand  old  ladies  say  that  he  meets 
in  society — and  he-  is  just  one  of 
them  himself ! " 

*^  Now,  Miss  Armine,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Silbum,  "you  are  losing 
jour  "temper." 

"Well,  no  wonder — ^I  shall 
have  to  leave  the  school  if  we  lose 
our  life  class ;  I  don't  want  to  paint 
silk  dresses — I  want  to  draw  my 
figures  correctly,  and  to  learn  how 
from  Nature  itself ! " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  Vava- 
sour, "you  can  do  nothing 
thoroughly  unless  you  go  right 
through  with  it.  And  I  fancy 
Mr.  Richy  himself  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful about  his  anatomy,  from  the 
<lrawing  of  the  figures  in  his 
picture  in  the  Academy  last  year." 

"  Are  you^  then,  an  artist  ?  " 
Aaid  Dr.  Doldy,  delighted  to 
hear  Miss  Vavasour's  voice  at 
last. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  she,  drawing 
herself  in  at  once,  and  with  that 
o<ld  look  which  might  have  been  a 
)>lush  coming  over  her  face  again, 
*'  but  I  know  just  a  little  about 
anatomy." 

"  Do  you  ?  Dear  me !  what  an 
odd  subject  for  a  lady  to  be  inte- 
rt^sted  in ! — ^that  is,  if  she  does  not 
really  need  it  for  her — ^her — ^pro- 
f^^ssion." 

Dr.  Doldy's  funny  way  of  bring- 
ing out  the  last  word  made  them 
all  laugh,  even  Miss  Vavasour; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  laughter 
Coventry  Silbum  appeared,  the 
kittens  both  on  one  shotdder  this 
time. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Doldy,"  said  he, 
*"  I  have  come  to  take  care  of  you. 
I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  leave 
you  alone  with  so  many  learned 


ladies  any  longer.     How  do  you 
do,  Dr,  Vavasour  ?  " 

Dr.  Vavasour  shook  hands  with 
him — ^but  now  she  blushed  out- 
right, a  beautiful  vivid  blush :  for 
Dr.  Doldy  had  set  his  teacup  down 
with  a  suddenness  that  made  a 
ringing  sound,  and  had  risen  to 
his  feet.  He  looked  at  Miss 
Vavasour's  face,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Silbum  with  an 
imploring  gaze.  As  her  husband 
had  done  the  mischief,  that  lady 
was  quite  prepared  to  enjoy  it. 

"Yes,  Dr.  Doldy,"  she  said, 
maliciously,  "  I  fecur  Miss  Vava- 
sour belongs  to  a  new  school,  as 
well  as  Miss  Armine.  She  has 
taken  her  degree,  and  *means  to 
carry  out  some  modem  ideas  in 
her  practice.  If  you  chanced  to 
disagree  with  her  views,  you  might 
find  her  a  sharp  antagonist  on 
some  points  of  medical  doctrine." 

Dr.  Vavasour  had  turned  to  Miss 
Armine  and  was  speaking  earnestly 
to  her  about  her  studies — ^her  back 
was  nearly  turned  to  Dr.  Doldy, 
so  that  she  could  not  see  his  face 
— but  she  could  hear  his  silence. 
After  forcing  a  smile  for  Mrs. 
SUbum,  he  had  sunk  back  in  his 
arm-chair — ^for  the  moment  he  for- 
got where  he  was,  or  who  was 
speaking  to  him. 

"(Jood  heavens !"  he  was  saying 
to  himself,  "  what  have  I  done? — 
I,  that  have  not  lost  my  head  for 
twenty  years,  to  lose  it  now — and 
make  such  a  ridictdous  fool  of  my- 
self !  To  fall  in  love  with  a  lady 
doctor — ^it's  no  use  now — it's  too 
late — the  woman  dazzled  my  senses 
away — ^I  proposed  on  the  doorstej) 
— and  was  accepted  on  the  stairs ! 
What  little  Puck  has  been  trip- 
ping my  steps?  If  I  had  but 
waited  a  decent  opportunity  she 
would  have  told  me  what  she  was 
— and  I  couldn't  wait!  Well — 
God  bless  me,  how  handsome  she 
is — I  couldn't  have  given  her  up." 

And  rising,  he  moved  across  the 
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room  to  her  chair,  and,  in  the 
next  pause  in  her  talk,  congratu- 
lated her  on  her  entrance  into  the 
profession  in  his  most  gallant  and 
courteous  manner. 

**  He  «  infatuated ! "  whispered 
Mrs.  Silbum  to  her  husband.  Dr. 
Doldy  had  at  the  same  moment 
whispered  a  word  to  Dr.  Vavasour. 
She  bowed  her  head  slightly.  He 
turned  to  the  Silbums. 

"  Mrs.  Silbum,"  he  said,  "  you 
and  your  husband  are  such  good 
friends  of  ours  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Miss 
Vavasour  has  consented  to  become 
n^  wife  ;*and,"  he  added,  with  an 
inimitable  courtly  g^ace,  **a8  I 
am  not  now  so  young  as  to  enjoy 
delays,  she  has  allowed  me  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  at  once." 

A  little  buzz  of  chatter  and  con- 
gratulation followed  this  speech, 
for  they  all  tried  to  help  out  a 
rather  awkward  moment.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Coventry  went  quietly 
to  Dr.  Vavasour's  side. 

"Minerva  Medica,"  said  he,  **  I 
am  ashamed  of  you." 

*' What  was  I  to  do?"  she  an- 
swered ;  and  looking,  he  saw  tears 
in  her  eyes.  And  ms  poetic  heart 
recognised  that  she  was  in  love  ! 


Chapter    II. 

MINGLING     STREAMS. 

Doctor  Doldy's  carriage,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door.  He  had  to  make  one  or  two 
professional  visits  which  would 
barely  leave  him  time  to  reach  his 
house  at  the  dinner-hour.  And  so 
after  a  few  minutes  more  of  talk, 
he  tore  himself  from  Miss 
Vavasour's  side  and  made  his  bow. 
Miss  Armine  very  soon  followed 
his  example  ;  for  general  conversa- 
tion did  not  flow  very  easily  after 
Dr.  Doldy's  little  announcement. 
When  they  were  gone  Ernestine 
drew  nearer  the  Are,   and  sitting 


between  Coventry  and  Dorothy, 
talked  far  into  the  twilight,  about 
her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  her 
future. 

"  You  are  a  strange  woman^ 
Minerva  Medica,"  said  Coventry, 
rising  from  his  seat  by  her  side, 
after  a  while.  "  You  are  in  love 
thoroughly,  for  you  can  only  do 
things  thoroughly — and  yet  it 
seems  to  be  quite  a  side  affair  ia 
your  life." 

"Not  necessarily  so,"  said  she. 
gently,  '*  because  I  talk  of  other 
things  more — and  think  of  tliem 
more,  too.  Is  it  not  likely  that 
the  real  centre  of  our  lives  is  not 
that  about  which  we  busy  our- 
selves the  most?  I  suppose  a 
man's  home  is  his  centre  of  life, 
when  it  is  really  a  home ;  but  it  is 
to  him  his  place  of  rest,  not  his 
place  of  worry,  as  most  women's 
homes  are  to  them.  You  know, 
Mr.  Silburn,  that  I  believe  a 
woman  only  enlarges  her  life  by 
work,  not  alters  it;  and  if  she 
grows  larger  surol}'-  her  capacit}- 
for  rest  and  affection  will  but  be 
the  greater  ?" 

•*I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that  so  sweetly,  Ernestine,"  said 
Dorothy,  "for  indeed  I  was  be- 
ginning to  think  you  were  growing 
daily  more  practical." 

'*  Surely  you  don't  object  to  that. 
Mrs.  Silburn  ?  You  set  us  all  an 
example  in  practical  capacity." 

**But  it  suits  me — I'm  just  a 
commonplace  little  woman — but 
you  have  always  made  me  feel  asi 
if  you  were  the  sort  of  woman  tt> 
consecrate  yourself  to  something." 

''That  is  what  I  am  doing," 
said  Ernestine,  quietly.  '*  I  do 
consecrate  myself  to  my  beliefs. 
But  in  the  nineteenth  century 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  practical ;  to  obtain 
power  by  knowledge,  and  to  be 
afraid  of  no  details,  for  these  are 
days  of  details.  If  we  have  in- 
spiration it  is  of  very  little  use  to 
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119,  now  that  the  masses  obtain 
education,  unless  we  can  give  it  a 
backbone  by  means  of  both  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  knowledge 
of  the  sciences." 

**And  yet,"  said  Coventry, 
*•  knowledge,  even  of  the  sciences, 
of  the  arts,  of  this  life — ^knowledge 
even  of  human  nature— knowledge 
is  but  a  little  thing.  Inspiration 
ought  to  carry  us  far  beyond  this 
lif«» — beyond  anything  we  know 
or  understand  —  into  the  great 
realities." 

"You  are  speaking  of  poetic 
inspiration,"  said  Ernestine.  **The 
i>oet  or  the  seer  may  escape  from 
the  limits  of  our  present  life  ;  but 
not  so  the  practical  teacher,  the 
l)ractical  worker.  I  suppose  all 
my  largest  aims  might  be  reduced 
into  the  sinaple  fact  that  I  want  to 
help  people  around  me  in  their 
lives.  Ajid  to  do  that  I  must  be 
perfectly  practical,  or  I  am  no- 
thing." 

*^  I  admire  your  courage,"  said 
Coventry.  **1  believe  1  should 
die  if  I  put  myself  in  your  fetters. 
I  admire  you  :  but,  oh !  I  thank 
Heaven  for  the  ideal ! " 

**  Tlie  ideal  is  greater  than  the 
practical,  Mr.  Silbum,"  said 
Ernestine,  gpravely.  **  It  has  wings 
which  carry  it  over  the  mud  in 
wliich  we  practical  workers  have 
to  walk.  But  you  grant  me  that 
if  our  vocation  lies  in  the  practical 
we  should  follow  it  thoroughly?" 

*'  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Coventry, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  say  again 
I  admire  your  courage." 

*  Come,"  said  Mrs.  Silbum, 
*'you  two  are  turning  into  a 
Mutual  Admiration  Society.  Er- 
nest iue,  have  you  ever  met  Dr. 
Doldy*s  ward,  Laura  Doldy  ?  " 

'•No,"  she  answered,  leaning 
brt  k  in  her  chair  again,  and  re- 
treating within  herself  a  little. 
Ml  s.  Silbimi  knew  her  sufficiently 
Well  to  knpw  what  the  look  meant 
which  came  into  her  dark  eyes. 


Ernestine  Vavasour  was  greatly 
disliked  by  most  of  her  female 
acquaintances  because  she  was 
entirely  incapable,  by  her  very 
nature,  of  taking  any  interest  in 
gossip.  Many  women,  in  her 
present  position,  would  have 
keenly  pricked  their  ears  at  the 
mention  of  Laura  Doldy's  name, 
and  would  have  proceeded  to 
extract  from  Mrs.  Silbum  every- 
thing which  she  knew  about 
her.  But  Ernestine  never  took 
any  interest  in  personal  de- 
tails about  indiviauals;  when 
she  herself  met  them  she  tested 
them  by  her  own  standard,  and 
quickly  decided  whether  they  could 
belong  to  her  real  life  or  not.  Pos- 
sibly she  sometimes  decided  a  little 
too  quickly,  for  Ernestine,  though 
a  creature  whose  bosom  was  full 
of  burning  faith  and  love,  had  been 
made  into  rather  an  unbeliever  in 
the  value  or  loveableness  of  the 
mass  of.  human  beings.  And 
though  she  was  regarded  in  her 
own  circle  as  a  champion  of  her 
sex,  there  was  perhaps  not  a  woman 
of  her  acquaintance  whose  integrity 
she  deeply  trusted  in  save  Mrs. 
Silbum.  For  Ernestine's  standard 
of  integrity  was  different  from  that 
of  many ;  those  deep  eyes  of  hers 
probed  far  into  the  characters  of 
her  friends.  The  small  artifices, 
frivolities,  weaknesses,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  so  abundantly  cha- 
racteristic of  her  sex  made  that  veiy 
sex  for  which  she  dared  to  plan  a 
g^eat  future  very  unacceptable  to 
her  in  the  present. 

*'I  hardly  think  you  are  likely 
to  see  much  of  her,"  resimiedMrs. 
Silbum.  **  She  is  scarcely  ever  at 
her  uncle's  house  as  it  is,  for  she 
is  always  visiting.  And  then  I 
heard  something  of  an  engage- 
ment not  long  ago.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  settled  yet.  But  at 
all  events,  whether  she  marries 
this  man  or  no,  she  ^vill  marry 
same  one  before  long,"  concluded 
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the  little  lady,  with  a  wise  shake 
of  her  head.  But  even  these  sug- 
gestions failed  to  arouse  Ernestine, 
or  at  all  events  failed  to  provoke 
her  into  shewing  any  interest. 
Possibly    if     she    could    have 

Cessed  how  much  this  matter  of 
ura  Doldy  and  her  engagement 
was  troubling  Dr.  Doldy's  mind, 
she  could  not  have  been  quite  so 
indifferent. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  as  he 
entered  his  brougham  after  his 
last  necessary  call,  and  saw  that 
he  had  just  time  to  reach  home 
for  dinner.  Laura  was  to  arrive 
in  town  late  this  afternoon,  and 
was  waiting  to  meet  him ;  and 
although  Laura  was  only  his  niece 
yet  there  was  something  in  Dr. 
Doldy's  nature  which  made  him 
unable  to  be  impolite  to  a  woman, 
and  he  woiild  have  been  as  im- 
easy  if  he  had  been  late  to-night 
as  if  Laura  were  a  visitor  in  his 
house.  Mrs.  Silbum  had  wickedly 
said  of  him  that  he  was  more  a 

fentleman  than  anything  else; 
ut  after  all  she  did  not  succeed 
in  sajring  anything  very  malicious, 
for  to  oe  a  gentleman  in  any 
genuine  sense  a  man  must  have 
some  latent  qualities  which  are  by 
no  means  of  a  kind  to  be  despised. 
And  no  one— not  even  Mrs.  Suburn 
— could  have  said  of  Dr.  Doldy 
that  he  was  not  a  true  gentleman. 
And  that  very  characteristic  of 
the  man  had  won  him  Ernestine 
Vavasour's  love,  although  he  was 
so  wholly  unlike  her  ideal — so 
wholly  unlike  herself. 

For,  like  the  generality  of  men, 
he  lived  in  this  world,  having  ac- 
quired an  easy  toleration  of  what 
was  repugnant  to  his  better  self, 
of  the  world's  conventions  and 
even  its  shams,  in  consideration  of 
its  allowing  him  to  pass  his  days 
in  comparatively  peaceful  ease. 
What  more  than  that  do  most 
people  purchase  at  the  hands  of  the 
wond  by  their  work  in  it,   their 


toleration  of  it,  even  their  counte- 
nance  of  its  manifest  himibugs  and 
evils?  There  was  a  true  man 
latent  behind  that  quiet  and  well> 
governed  face  which  was  Dr. 
Doldy's  presentment,  and,  yet,  ar 
this  moment,  driving  home  in  his 
carriage  to  meei  his  niece  at 
dinner,  he  was  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  an  absurd  feehng 
that  he  should  not  dare  to  mevt 
Ernestine's  deep,  fierce  eyes  if  she 
were  enabled  to  overhear  aU  that 
might  pass  between  himself  and 
Laura. 

And  that  not  because  he  had 
done  anything  which  a  man  would 
be  ashamed  to  own  in  most  oi*di- 
nary  circles  of  society ;  but  because 
he  had  placed  himself  in  a  false 
position.  And  now  that  Ernestine 
Vavasour's  image  filled  all  his 
sold,  he  could  not  help  fancying 
how,  if  he  should  ask  her  counsel, 
she  would  say,  *'  You  should  never 
have  ^ot  into  such  a  position." 
Emestme  hated  anything  mean, 
and  at  the  present  moment  Dr. 
Doldy  felt  himself  to  be  mean. 
His  gentlemanly  instincts,  when 
aroused,  led  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Ernestine's  intense  sense 
of  right-doing  would  have  led  her. 

He  had  to  meet  Laura  at  dinner. 
He  knew  that  Laura's  purpose  was- 
to  persuade  him  into  giving  hia 
final  consent  to  her  engagement 
to,  and  speedy  marriage  with,  a 
certain  Don  Jose  Yriarte,  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  aristocratic  con- 
nexions. Laura  was  set  upon  the 
marriage,  as  Dr.  Doldy  well  knew; 
but  Dr.  Doldy  had  so  great  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  aversion  from,  Don 
Jose  Yriarte  that  he  would  have 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  dis- 
suade Laura  from  a  marriage- 
which  he  felt  sure  would  brings 
her  unhappiness,  had  it  not  been 
that — ^he  nad  placed  himself  in  a 
false  position. 

He  could  not  dissuade  her  be- 
cause he  dared  not.     And  yet  he 
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felt  lie  was  scarcely  fulfilling  his 
cliarge  of  his  brother's  child  in 
giving  his  consent  to  this  marriage. 

The  thing  had  never  looked  so 
bad  to  him  before  to-daj ;  but 
since  he  had  seen  the  look  of  love 
in  Ernestine's  eyes,  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  indeed  passing  from  one 
sphere  of  existence  to  another,  in 
leaving  that  in  which  Ernestine 
lived,  and  entering  that  of  Don 
Jose  Yriarte,  and  his  own  uncom- 
fortable feelings  about  him. 

The  Doctor  s  reflections  were 
cut  short  by  the  stoppage  of  his 
carriage  at  his  own  door.  In  a 
few  moments  he  would  be  face  to 
face  with  Iiaura  and  her  pretty 
pleadings — ^with  the  difficulty,  in 
fact.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  must 
give  my  consent,"  he  thought  with 
a  sigh,  as  he  stepped  out  of  his 
carriage. 

Dr.  Doldy's  was  a  handsome 
house  in  a  large  and  fashionable 
square ;  lighted  up  as  it  was  now,  it 
looked  attractive  and  suggestive  of 
luxurious  and  pleasant  fiving.  He 
paused  an  instant  on  the  steps,  the 
thought  of  Ernestine,  as  its 
mistress,  in  his  mind.  It  would 
indeed  be  an  attractive  home  with 
such  a  woman  within  it.  But — 
good  heavens!  a  thought  struck 
him — a  thought  that  in  spite  of 
the  shock  it  had  caused  him  at 
first,  he  had  forgotten  to  realise 
— Ih,  Vavasour !  He  had  heard  it 
with  his  own  ears ! — Dr.  Ernestine 
Doldy  !  Conceive  the  thing ! 

No— no — ^he  put  the  idea  aside 
with  a  gentle  httle  laugh  at  his 
own  folly.  Dr.  Vavasour  had  cout 
sented  to  become  his  wife,  and  in 
doing  so  she  would  leave  behind 
her  everything  but  what  might 
be  suitable  to  Mrs.  Doldy.  If 
she  loved  him  as  he  believed  she 
did,  she  could  need  no  other  title 
than  that  of  his  wife.  So  he  re- 
assured himself  again  on  this 
point. 

He  entered  the  hall,  walking  as 


though  in  a  dream;  lost,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  in  a  maze  of 
emotion.  He  had  forgotten  Laura 
in  the  few  seconds  which  were  oc- 
cupied in  passing  from  his  carriage 
to  the  dining-room  door;  he  put 
his  hat  and  ^oves  aside,  and  was 
about  to  turn  into  the  room  when 
he  was  aroused  by  a  voice  on  the 
stairs. 

"Forgotten  me,  unde?— com- 
plimentary indeed!  What  hns 
come  over  you?  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  absent." 

"  Forgive  me,  Laura,  my  child  ! 
My  mind  was  so  full  that  I  had 
positively  for  the  moment  forgotten 
that  I  should  find  you  at  home.  I 
needn't  ask  you  how  you  are — 
your  looks  tell  me !  " 

A  little  woman  had  come  down 
the  stairs  and  stood  by  'his  side. 
A  little  woman  with  a  skin  like 
cream-coloured  satin  and  dark, 
almond-shaped  eyes.  Very  effec- 
tive were  Laura  Doldy's  eyes  as 
she  raised  them  with  one  of  her 
sudden  glances,  and  then  drooped 
the  heavy  eyelids  over  them  again, 
so  that  the  dark  lashes  swept  her 
pale  cheeks.  Perhaps  a  little  pearl 
powder  and  bella-donna  added  to 
the  effective  contrast,  but  what 
of  that,  so  long  as  the  contrast  was 
effective  ?  In  this  world,  as  Laura 
was  wont  to  say  herself,  the 
question  is,  Do  you  get  things?  not, 
How  do  you  get  them?  At  all 
events,  as  Dr.  Doldy  looked  at  his 
niece  he  thought  she  really  was 
too  good  a  prize  for  Don  Jose 
Yriarte— but,  as  dinner  was  not  yet 
an  accomplished  fact,  he,  like  a 
wise  man,  put  the  disagreeable 
vision  of  that  gentleman  aside  for 
the  present. 

Ohaptek  III. 

COMFROMISIKO. 

Laitba  chattered  gaily  all  dinner- 
time. She  used  her  eyes  upon 
her  uncle  as  it  was  natiural  to  her 
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to  use  them  upon  any  man.  She 
would  never  hare  dreaaed  of 
laying  any  request  or  desire  of 
hers  Defore  him  in  its  simplicity, 
and  expecting  it  to  carry  its  day 
by  its  own  weight  and  reasonable- 
ness. Not  so:  that  would  have 
been  a  reckless  wastefulness  of 
the  advantages  vouchsafed  to  her 
by  kindly  Nature.  Laura  believed 
herself  capable  of  doing  anjrthing 
she  really  aimed  to  do  with  any 
male  being,  by  dint  of  those  eyes 
of  hers  and  her  quick-tripping, 
soft-sounding  tongue.  Therefore, 
although  she  and  Dr.  Doldy  very 
fairly  understood  their  present 
relative  positions,  it  was  natural 
to  her  to  commence  the  producing 
of  an  effect  upon  him  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  contact.  She  approached 
him  on  all  sides,  by  all  avenues — 
calculating,  as  such  small  intriguers 
will,  the  effect  of  the  warmth,  the 
dinner,  and  every  glass  of  wine, 
upon  his  accessibility.  There  is 
something  of  the  pussy-cat  in  this 
disposition  ;  it  watches  its  game 
as  keenly  as  the  cat  observes  the 
mouse's  movements,  even  if  it  be 
a  comfortable,  civilised,  well-fed 
tabby,  and  does  not  mean  actually 
to  devour.  Laura  meant  no  harm 
to  her  uncle  ;  indeed  she  was  feel- 
ing rather  especially  affectionate 
towards  him  ;  all  she  wanted  was 
her  own  way.  And  that  own  way 
she  set  about  getting  after  the 
fashion  that  seemed  best  to  her. 

She  had  plenty  of  time  during 
dinner  to  talk,  for  she  did  not  eat 
much  ;  cream-coloured  women  sel- 
dom do.  Dr.  Doldy  dined  with 
epicurean  science,  as  had  been 
taught  him  by  time  and  experi- 
ence. He  had  long  ago  accepted 
the  fact  that  to  live  easily  in  this 
world  you  must  take  as  much  of 
the  richness  of  it  as  comes  within 
your  reach,  and  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  skim-milk  which  you  are 
leaving  for  somebody  else.  He 
who    does    not    follow  this  plan 


more  or  less  is  accounted  a  fanatic. 
Why  not,  then,  let  the  world  wag 
on  its  own  way,  and  enjoy  our 
after-dinner  port  with  our  best 
gusto? 

At  all  events,  Dr.  Doldy's  '34, 
sent  him  from  the  Duchess  of 
Dolldrum's  cellars,  afforded  him  a 
certain  pleasure;  and  though, 
when  he  held  it  to  the  light,  he 
saw  Ernestine's  face  within  the 
glowing  liquid,  yet  he  did  not 
forget  to  enjoy  the  lingering 
flavour  on  his  palate.  The  man 
who  is  matured,  though  he  may 
lose  his  head  in  a  sudden  awaken- 
ing of  the  finer  emotions,  will  not, 
like  the  boy  in  love,  lose  himself ; 
he  cannot  lay  aside  in  a  moment 
the  quiet  habits  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment by  which  he  has  made  life 
endurable. 

Laura  related  amusing  little 
anecdotes  about  her  last  visit, 
from  which  she  had  just  returned, 
giving  her  listener  to  under8t«ind, 
by  a  subtle  thread  which  ran 
through  her  avowedly  funny 
stories,  that  she  had  been 
amazingly  happy  all  the  time  ;  and 
insinuating,  though  without  the 
mention  of  a  name,  that  one  par- 
tic  idar  person  had  caused  all  this 
happiness.  And  then,  when  tlie 
servants  had  left  them  alone,  Laura 
rested  one  white  arm  upon  the 
table  until  she  saw  her  uncle's  eyes 
attracted  by  the  flash  of  certain 
brilliants  which  adorned  it. 

"A  new  bracelet,  Laura?  a 
magniflcent  one,  too ;  pray  whose 
gift  is  this  ?  " 

Laura  said  nothing,  but  drew 
her  hand  from  the  table. 

"  Don  Jose  again,  I  suppose," 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  a  little  more 
testily  than  Laura  quite  liked ; 
even  all  her  arts  had  failed  to  make 
the  idea  of  her  lover  agreeable  to 
him.  **  You  mean  to  marry  him, 
I  presume,  with  or  without  my  con- 
sent, as  you  not  only  keep  his  pre- 
sents now,  but  openly  wear  them  ?" 
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Laura  still  did  not  reply ;  and 
looking  across  at  her  L*r.  Doldy 
was  surprised  to  see  that  she  had 
flushed  deeply.  The  colour  very 
soou  died  away,  leaving  her  pale 
4is  ever ;  but  not  the  less  was  her 
uncle  unaffectedly  surprised  at  this 
^•xhibition  of  some  genuine  emo- 
tion. 

**  Laura,  "he  said,  almost  startled 
out  of  his  ordinary  self-possession, 
•*youdon*t  mean  to  tell  me  that 
vou  are  really  in  love  with  this 
man — ^that  you  positively  care  for 
him  enough  to  olush  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  ?  " 

**  Why  should  I  wish  to  marry 
him,"  said  Laura,  in  her  lowest, 
softest  voice,  **if  I  did  not  care 
for  him  ?  " 

T)r:  Doldy  looked  hard  at  her. 
This  girl,  whom  he  had  known 
♦^ver  since  she  wore  long  clothes, 
often  puzzled  him  more  than  he 
would  have  chosen  to  own. 

*'  Well,  you  see,  Laura,"  he 
answered,  rather  drily,  *'  knowing 
the  position  in  which  you  are 
placed,  of  coiu-se  I  am  likely  to 
^•xpect  anotlier  motive  in  your 
wish  to  have  your  marriage  settled. 
But,  you  know,  child,"  he  went  on, 
more  gently  and  earnestly,  "I 
<I  m't  see  any  reason  to  hasten 
vour  marriage — there  is  yet  plenty 
of  time.  There  is  a  full  year  be- 
fore the  end  of  your  freedom — you 
may  have  a  dozen  more  proposals 
— you  need  not  marry  Yriarre, 
unless — unless  you  really  care  for 
liim." 

"But  I  do  care  for  him,"  cried 
Laura,  angrily-  **  Why  will  j'ou 
persist  in  thinking  I  don't  ?" 

Dr.  Doldy  leaned  back  in  his 
(hair  without  answering  her.  He 
was  too  considerate,  after  her 
avowal,  to  say  '*  Because  I  should 
as  soon  expect  you  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  monkey!" — ^And  as  that 
was  the  first  reply  that  rose  to 
hiH  lips,  he  to()fe  a  moment  to 
prepare  another  less  unpolite. 
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*  am  maae  too  anxious,  i 
suppose,  Laura,  by  our  i)osition. 
I  would  not  have  vou  sacrifice 
your  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
money ;  and  as  you  have  thrown 
away  so  many  offers  before  s 
I  feared  you  might  be  accepting 
this  one  merely  because  you  had 
left  yourself  so  little  time  in  which 
to  make  a  choice.  I  know  yt)u 
must  marry  somebody,  or  we  must 
face  comidete  ruin ;  it  is  of  no  use  to 
hide  the  fact,  for  we  both  know  it 
only  too  well.  How  I  wish  your 
brother  had  lived,  Laura! — ^It 
would  have  been  far  better  for  you 
to  have  had  a  single  thousand 
pounds  to  use  as  you  chose  than 
to  be  the  heiress  you  are  at  such  a 
price  as  this." 

Dr.  Doldy  rose  from  his  chair 
as  he  spoke.  His  feeling  in  this 
matter  was  most  genuine — it  rous(^d 
him  to  anger. 

**I  don't  know  about  that, 
uncle,"  said  Laura,  looldng  down. 
*•  I  like  money — and  diamonds — 
and  dress." 

Dr.  Doldy  turned  sharply  to  look 
at  her,  as  he  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  drily,  ;4f  you 
are  so  content,  of  eouise  it  is  not 
for  me  to  complain  of  your  grand  - 
father's  will.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  regret  that  I  have  ever  allowed 
myself  to  be  in  the  position  I  am. 
My  conscience  would  be  easier  if 
your  remaining  unmarried  had 
only  meant  poverty,  not  ruin ;  or 
if  you  had  found  love  iri  a  cottage, 
rather  than  this  marriage,  whicli 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  cannot 
approve.  If  you  had  not  been  so 
wastefully  extravagant — if  you 
had  not  demanded  money  of 
me " 

**And,"  said  Laura,  in  hor 
softest,  most  composed  voice,  "if 
you  had  not  been  very  glad  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  the  loans — you  needed 
the  money,  too,    you  know,  uncle. 
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And  now  you  are  only  growing 
Bentimental  over  it." 

Dr.  Doldy  pulled  himself  up  and 
stood  silent.  He  was  indeed  ig- 
nominiously  situated. 

**True,  Laura,"  he  said,  after  a 
little  pause,  "  we  are  both  in  the 
same  box.  We  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  now — ^that  I 
know  full  well ;  you  have  our  whole 
fortunes  in  your  hands.  There  is 
no  escaping  the  fact — ^which  per- 
haps you  hardly  realise  to  its  fullest 
extent — that  we  have  borrowed 
so  largely  on  your  prospects  as  to 
require,  with  interest,  a  full  third 
of  your  fortune  if  we  paid  the  debt 
at  once.  And,  as  we  have  neither 
of  us  any  resources,  and  I  have  only 
my  professional  income,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  think  of  not  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  the  will. 
But,  Laura,  as  I  said,  you  have  a 
year  before  you.  If  your  marriage 
is  consummated  the  day  before 
your  twenty-third  birthday,  you 
will  safely  inherit.  Therefore,  all 
I  say  is,  don't  get  frightened  into 
a  hasty  marriage — be  careful  about 
it." 

'*  I  am  not  making  any  hasty 
marriage,  uncle,"  answered  Laura, 
quietl}-.  **  I  have  repeatedly  told 
you  that  I  many  Mr.  Yriarte 
simply  because  I — well,  I  care  for 
him." 

"  Strange  !  "  muttered  Dr. 
Doldy  below  his  breath,  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat  and  his  un- 
finished glass  of  port.  ''Passing 
strange! 

**^d,"  he  said,  aloud,  after  an 
appreciative  sip,  '*  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  Laura,  if  I  ask  you 
whether  you  are  sure  it  is  yourself 
and  not  vour  money  h^  cares 
for?" 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  answered 
Laura,  "that  whether  he  cares 
for  my  money  or  not,  he  cares  for 
me  too." 

Dr.  Doldy  looked  quickly  up  at 
her  as  she  spoke ;  and  saw  again 


the  dark  flush  which  before  had 
surprised  him  rise  for  an  instant 
in  her  face. 

*' Humph!"  he  said,  setting 
down  his  glass,  **then  of  course  1 
have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it. 
At  the  same  time,  Laura,  let  mo^ 
tell  you  that  if  I  were  not  placod 
in  the  position  I  am,  I  should 
insist  upon  an  engagement  suffi- 
ciently long  for  us  to  know  him  a 
great  deal  better  than  we  do." 

**But  as  it  is,"  said  Laura, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  turning 
her  eyes  upon  her  uncle's  face, 
"you  consent?" 

"  I  must,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
with  no  veiy  good  grace;  "his- 
connexions  are  excellent — I  have 
no  reason  to  refuse  mv  consent. 
But,  Laura,  don't  be  hasty.  Let 
the  engagement  last  as  long  as 
possible ;  you  have  a  little  time 
yet  before  you  !  " 

"But,"  said  Laura,  "he  has  a 
right  to  his  feeling^,  and  I  to 
mine.  I  dislike  long  enga^ment^, 
and  he  is  most  anxious  to  be  mar- 
ried soon.  As  you  feel  you  can't 
but  consent,  why  not  let  us  have 
our  way  quietly  in  this  ?  " 

Laura  was  shewing  her  teeth 
again.  Hedged  in  as  he  was. 
Dr.  Doldy  could  but  say  as  amia- 
bly as  might  be,  "Well,  childr 
have  your  way." 

"  Now,  you  are  being  delight- 
ful," said  Laura,  in  her  sweetest 
manner.  "It  is  all  settled,  so  dont 
look  cross.  I  told  Jose  he  might 
come  to-morrow — ^}'ou  will  see 
him?" 

"I  must,  I  suppose,"  repeated 
the  Doctor.  He  felt  himself  so 
entangled  in  the  meshes 'of  this- 
uncomfortable  net  that  he  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

"That's  all  right  then,"  said 
Laura.  "  Now  I  have  another 
affair  to  talk  of.  The  marriage 
now  being  an  arranged  thing,  we 
had  better  consider  how  to  settle 
our  money    matters.     I    propose 
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that  I  should  at  once  make  over, 
say,  ten  thousand  pounds  to  you, 
and  that  you  should  then  make 
the  hest  arrangement  you  can  to 
settle  our  debts  with  Mr.  Idng^n, 
either  now,  or  at  my  marriage,  or 
by  degrees.  That  would  leave  me 
about  another  ten  thousand  free 
money,  and  the  remainder  under 
trust ;  while  you,  when  you  had 
done  with  Mr.  Lingen,  would 
have  some  slight  return  for  all 
your  anxiety  about  and  care  of  me. 
A  very  sm^  return  it  is  to  offer — 
I  wish  I  had  a  million  to  share 
with  you !" 

The  emotion  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  genuine.  She  really  was 
fond  of  her  uncle,  and  grateful  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,  she  had 
proposed  an  excellent  mode  of 
freeing  herself  of  all  trouble — 
trouble  being  a  thing  she  detested. 
Dr.  Doldy  was  a  little  conscious  of 
these  two  sides  of  her  as  she 
spoke. 

'^  You  are  generous,  Laura,"  he 
answered,  gravely ;  *'  and,  I  dare- 
bay,  wise.  Your  grandfather's 
intentions  that  his  money  should 
descend  in  a  direct  family  line 
would  in  no  way  be  sinned  against, 
for  you  oannot  touch  the  sums 
held  in  trust ;  and  you  would  not 
enter  upon  your  marriac^e  ham- 
pered with  complicated  debts.  We 
will  think  about  it." 

"  No,  no, ' '  cried  Lam  a,  *  *  I  want 
things  done.  I  hate  bothering 
about  them.  Drive  me  to  Mr. 
Lingen's  office  after  breakfast  to- 
morrow, and  have  the  documents 
made  out,  to  take  effect  on  the 
day  of  my  marriage.  You  will  see 
Mr.  Yriarte,  and  let  the  engage- 
ment be  announced.  Everythmjj: 
will  be  delightful,  and  I  shan't 
have  any  more  bother,  but  have 
all  my  tune  to  enjoy  myself." 

She  started  up  and  ran  away  to 
her  room,  where  she  wrote  a  note 
to  Don  Jose,  telling  him  to  come 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 


day.  That  done,  she  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  to  pour  out 
coffee  and  smg  arch  little  French 
songs  to  amuse  her  uncle.  Thoy 
did  amuse  him  very  much,  when 
he  was  in  the  mood  to  be  amused 
in  that  way.  For  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  powers  of  oT)- 
servation ;  and  he  had  discovered 
long  afi^o  that  Laura's  bewitching 
way  of  singing  these  sweet  little 
songs,  was  diligently  practised. 
When  a  gentleman  was  to  be  had, 
she  liked  him  to  turn  over  her 
music  for  her,  whether  at  the  right 
place  or  not  did  not  matteis 
for  she  knew  all  her  songs 
by  heart ;  and  when  he  leaned 
forward  to  do  this  he  always  got  a 
thrilling,  bewildering  glance  from 
those  alinond-shapea  eyes.  As  it 
required  practice  to  send  these 
glwces  with  perfect  ease,  and  a 
throwing  of  all  the  singer's  soul 
into  the  eyes  without  making  an}- 
mistake,  Laura  kept  up  her  pro- 
ficiency in  this  enchanting  little 
way  of  hers  by  casting  up  her 
eyes  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
at  a  certain  statuette  which  stood 
lust  beside  the  piano,  and  whieli 
had  received  in  private  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  sweet  oglings, 
with  a  profound  and  impenetrablt> 
calm. 

Dr.  Doldy  did  not  bestow  much 
attention  on  his  charming  ward 
to-night,  however.  His  mind 
was  back  with  Ernestine.  When 
woidd  she  take  Laura's  place  in 
his  house  ?  He  allowed  himself  to 
dream  a  little  of  that  future  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  picture* 
Ernestine's  individuality  was  so 
distinct  and  vivid  that  the  ming- 
ling of  their  lives  was  a  strange 
thing  to  look  forward  to. 

Yes,  a  strange  thing.  So  thought 
Ernestine  herself.  Even  now,  rh 
Dr.  Doldy  was  dreaming  and  striv- 
ing to  realise  his  dream,  so  too  wu:^ 
Ernestine  Vavasour. 

She  was  an   indefatigable  stu- 
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dent ;  and  though  now  that  she 
had  finished  her  course  of  study 
and  had  returned  from  Paris,  where 
she  had  gone  through  it,  with  her 
new  dignity  of  M.I).,  she  might 
well  have  granted  herself  a  little 
breathing  space,  yet  she  returned, 
with  the  true  scholarly  love  for 
them,  to  her  books — and  her  bones. 

In  London  she  always  resided 
with  some  connexions  of  hers, 
who,  though  moving  in  good 
society  and  rather  disapproving 
•of  Ernestine's  •*  ideas'*  and  mode 
of  life,  yet  very  gladly  gave  her  a 
little  room  in  their  town  house. 
This  was  more  of  a  home  than  any 
other  that  she  had  ;  and  here  she 
came  to-night  to  study — and  to 
dream. 

She  had  come  to  a  plaee  in  her 
life  where  were  cross  roads  and  a 
i5;ign-post.  Patiently,  in  spite  of 
many  diflFiculties,  she  had  climbed 
the  long  hill- of  student  life.  She 
had  got  to  tlie  top  of  that — she 
had  achieved  something  which  was 
a  sort  of  triimiph  in  its  way, 
but  which,  as  Mrs.  Silburn  said, 
Ernestine  was  far  too  proud  to 
boast  of,  even  to  herself.  The 
only  thing  she  ever  had  to  say 
about  it  was  that  she  had  taken 
longer    in    obtaining  her  degree 


than  most  3'oung  men  of  medical 
ability,  because  in  her  childhood 
she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
educated  as  a  girl. 

All  that  was  done  with,  now, 
however,  and  she  had  her  re^il 
life  before  her.  Well,  there  were 
cross  roads  just  at  this  place  in  it, 
and  one  of  the  roads  was  marked — 
Marriage,  With  her  eyes  open 
she  was  walking  this  way:  this 
very  day  she  had  turned  down 
that  road ;  and  now  that  she  had 
shut  herself  up  with  her  books, 
slie  did  not  find  it  easy  to  take 
her  thoughts  from  this  new  step 
of  hers. 

Her  dreams  lay  very  near  her 
heart.  She  did  not  fancy  herself 
beside  Dr.  Doldy's  fireside  in  the 
fiesh,  as  he  fancied  her ;  but  she 
marvelled  much  whether  indeed 
her  heart  was  to  be  warm  henee- 
foi*ward.  Not  easy  was  it  for 
Ernestine  to  love — not  easy  for 
her  to  find  sympathy.  She  had 
climbed  the  long  hill  to  this  point 
in  her  life  alone.  Was  it  possible 
that  she  was  now  entering  into  an 
existence  where  loneliness  was  not, 
and  where  unbelief  and  disap- 
pointment in  mankind  woidd  be 
forgotten  in  the  truth  of  one  soul  ? 

{To  he  continued,) 
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The  late  Madras  Famine  will  have 
cost  India,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment estimates,  between  ten  and 
fifteen  millions  sterling,  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  future  taxation, 
pressing  most  hardly,  as  all  Indian 
taxation   does,    upon  the  poorest 
and  most  hardworking  class  of  the 
community,  upon  that  class  of  the 
community    which    has    suffered 
most  from  the  ravages  of  famine 
during    the    recent    scarcity — the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.     They  have 
paid  in  their  persons,   and  their 
survivors  and  successors  will  have 
to  pay  out  of  their  purses.    Indian 
taxation  is  in  its  incidence,  though 
not  in  its  theory,  very  like  that 
which  prevailed  in  France  before 
the   Ee volution.      The    rich    pay 
very  little.     The  poor  pay  every- 
thing.     The    wealthy    zemindar, 
who  owes  his  riches  to  the*  want 
of  knowledge   and    the   want   of 
foresight  which    led   to   what   is 
called  the  Permanent  Settlement  in 
Bengal,  and    spends   it,    for    the 
most  part,  in  oppressing  the  un- 
happy ryots  whom  a  well-meaning, 
but  ignorant  Government  has  given 
over  to  his  tender  mercies,  pays 
practically   nothing.     The   trader, 
who  flourishes  and  grows  fat  under 
the  peaceful  rule  of  the  English, 
who  makes  use  of  English-made 
roads    and     rails     to     carry    the 
KngUsh-made  goods  in  which  he 
BO  largely  deals,  and  uses  English 
police  to  guard  his  shop  and  his 
person,    pays  little    more.       The 
native  baiiker,    who    grows  rich 
under  the  like  favouring  rule,  and 


uses  our  English  laws  and  pro- 
cedure to  oppress  and  harry  tho 
unfortunate  cultivators,  who  are 
always  in  his  debt — the  Bunya,  tlie 
MaJuyan,  the  Soukdr,  pays  still  less. 

An  income  tax  was  established 
a  few  years  ago,  as  the  only  means- 
of  reaching  these  men.  But  such 
an  impost  was  unpopular  with 
those  who  could  make  the  most 
noise,  and  the  tax,  which  was  just 
beginning  to  be  understood,  was, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  abolished. 
The  rich  were  released  from  ioi- 
post,  and  poor  Ham  BuXy  with  his 
salt  tax  and  his  ox)ium  tax,  his  land 
revenue,  and  his  cesses,  was  left 
to  pay  the  fifty-odd  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum  which  are  required 
by  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  for 
education,  and  for  railways,  for  th(^ 
pay  of  soldiers,  and  for  the  sala- 
ries of  civilians,  as  well  as  for 
the  various  costly  enterprises  and 
more  costl}'  failures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  WoVks. 

But  the  Madras  Famine  will 
have  also  absorbed  over  half-a- 
million  pounds  sterling  of  English 
charity.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
mean  that  we  either  grudge  or 
regret  that  magnificent  national 
expression  of  practical  S3Tnpathy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  proud  of 
it ;  and  wo  only  hope  it  may  lead 
to  something  better,  less  costly, 
more  practical — even  more  truly 
sympathetic.  But  those  who  study 
and  understand  English  charity 
tell  us  that  the  gross  total  amount 
of  charitable  donations  in  the 
course   of   the   year   is    tolerably 
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constant — ^though  slightly  increas- 
ing with  the  wealth  of  the  country 
— and  that  any  great  amount  of 
contributions  to  any  special  object 
means  a  decrease  to  almost  an 
equal  amount  in  the  contributions 
to  other  and  existing  institutions, 
societies,  and  general  objects  of 
benevolence.  And  we  are  told 
that,  in  all  probability,  our  hos- 
pitals and  our  great  institutions 
.and  societies,  both  local  and  Im- 
perial, will  have  suffered  in  the  year 

1877,  and  will  suffer  in  the  year 

1878,  in  consequence  of  the  na- 
tional contribution  to  the  Madras 
Famine  Fund;  and  that  the  amount 
•of  money  available  for  charitable 
purposes  in  England  will  fall  short 
by  something  like  haU-a-million 
sterling  of  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  Madras  Famine, 
therefore  is  not  a  merely  local 
misfortime ;  it  is  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly,  from  small  as  well  as 
from  great  points  of  view,  a  truly 
national  and  Imperial  calamity. 

The  causes  of  Indian  famines 
have  been  already  investigated 
ill  tlie  November  and  December 
numbers  of  the  Dublin  T^xrvEn- 
t«iTY  Magazine  of  1877.  We  only 
desire  at  present  to  speak  of  the 
consequences.  The  attempt  we 
made  to  rest  the  blame  upon 
the  right  shoulders,  has,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  already  attracted 
Home  attention,  and  we  trust  has 
been  productive  of  some  good; 
and  we  have  no  intention  of  heat- 
ing the  iron  twice — cold  though 
the  iron  be. 

That  both  India  and  England 
have  suffered  terribly  in  the  recent 
famine  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
the  latter  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly ;  for  what  is  India  but 
England  abroad  ?  We  only  trust 
that  dear  and  bitter  as  tlie  ex- 
])erience  has  been,  it  will  have 
taught  us  or  our  rulers  the  right 
lesson.  Water  for  the  fields,  and 
cheap  carriage    for  the  produce. 


these  are  the  de9%derata  of  India. 
With  these  secured,  not  only  are 
famines,  himianly  speaking,  im- 
possible, but  India,  and  with  it 
England,  must  surely  and  rapidly 
advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Without  them  it  matters  little  how 
the  country  is  administered,  or  by 
whom  :  it  must  gradually  become  a 
source  of  poverty  and  shame  in- 
stead of  wealth  and  honour  to 
Great  Britain,  and  increasing 
financial  difficulties  can  only 
end  in  national  bankruptcy  and 
national  disgrace. 

The  Government  of  India  is 
not  rich.  It  is  also  not  specidative. 
Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  we 
ourselves  thiiik  it  is  not  adventu- 
rous enough.  It  has  certainly  very 
often  been  indiscreet  in  its  ven- 
tures. 

But  there  are  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  in  England  waiting  and 
wanting  to  be  invested,  and 
thousands  of  men  of  business  seek- 
ing how  and  where  to  invest  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  have, 
therefore,  India  wanting  the 
money,  the  money  wanting  a  field 
for  employment ;  clever  men,  rich 
men,  earnest  men,  vigorous  men, 
men  with  little  or  no  work  to  do  at 
home,  and  willing  to  work  hard 
and  honestly,  as  Englishmen  can 
work,  abroad,  ready  and  willing  to 
go  to  India  with  the  money,  and 
add  their  labour  of  head  and  hand 
to  their  capital  or  that  of  their 
employers,  and  make  it  produce 
the  best  return. 

Would  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  being  tlie  condition  of  affairs, 
India,  that  is,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, would  say  to  this  money 
and  these  men,  **  Come  over 
and  help  us.  You  are  just  what 
we  want.  We  will  shew  you  how 
to  turn  your  capital  and  labour  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  natives, 
even  those  who  are  rich,  are  timid, 
un  energetic,  devoid  of  vigour. 
Tliev  are   afraid  to  invest  their 
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money,  they  prefer  hoarding  it, 
or  spending  it  upon  jewellery.  Nor 
have  they,  to  tell  the  truth,  yet 
acquired  that  perfect  confidence 
in  our  rule,  or  in  any  rule,  which 
might  induce  them  to  depart  from 
Oriental  usage  and  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, and  lay  out  their  money  in 
what  will  not  bring  them  in  an  im- 
mediate  return.  As  a  Gk)yemment, 
we  are  poor,  and  we  do  not  care 
to  speculate ;  as  capitalists,  you  are 
rich,  and  willing  to  engage,  not 
only  in  legitimate  speculation,  but 
in  business,  in  trade,  and  in  enter- 
prise of  every  kind  which  we  as  a 
Oovemment  are  debarred  from 
undertakin  g. ' '  And  the  Government 
mi<?ht  say  to  itself:  ''The  loss,  if 
Any,  will  fall  entirely  upon  the 
<japit^li8ts.  The  gain  arising  from 
the  success  of  their  enterprises  can- 
not fail  to  enrich  and  develope  the 
country,  and  so  directly  and  in- 
<lirectly  increase  its  wealth  and 
prosperity." 

But  Indian  experience  is  a  series 
of  surprises.  The  Government  says, 
— or  if  it  does  not  say,  it  acts  in  a 
way  which  is  more  potent  than 
saying — We  will  have  neither  you 
nor  your  cap.tal.  Leave  India 
alone  for  us  to  govern — and  s!»rve. 

To  understand  this  mystery  we 
must  look  back  a  little.  Twenty 
years  ago  India  practically  be- 
longed to,  and  was  governed  by,  a 
Oompany,  old-established,  power- 
fid,  jealous,  autocratic;  a  Company 
which  was  responsible  to  nobody, 
And  thought  there  was  nobody  and 
nothing  equal  to  itself  in  the  whole 
world.  India  was,  of  course, 
governed  and  administered  by  the 
East  India  Company's  servants, 
just  as  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company,  which 
is  now,  we  believe,  the  biggest 
company  in  the  world,  is  governed 
And  administered  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany's servants.  And  very  well 
they  did  their  work.  But — and  the 


feeling  may  possibly  be  shared  by 
guards  and  engine-drivers — they 
could  not  and  would  not  stand 
interference  in  any  shape  or  way. 
They  thought  a  gi'eat  deal  of  them- 
selves, individuaUy  and  collectively; 
they  belonged  to  a  close  service ;  they 
were  aU  **  Company's  servants," 
and  they  thought  that  no  one  could, 
and  determined  that  no  one  should, 
govern  or  control  the  natives  but 
uiemselves.  They  were  part  of  a 
vast  monopoly,  and  they  were  the 
most  autocratic,  the  greatest,  the 
most  upright,  the  most  uncompro- 
mising, and  the  kindest  despots  in 
the  world. 

For  a  long  time  no  English  ladies 
were  allowed  to  go  out  to  India, 
and  when  they  were  allowed  they 
were  carried  in  the  Company's 
ships  and  consigned  to  the  Com- 
pany's servants.  For  a  still  longer 
time  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
"  up  coimtry,"  and  the  Company's 
collectors  and  magistrates,  like 
other  Oriental  magnates,  had  their 
seraglios  or  zendnas :  and  it  was, 
until  comparatively  lately,  impos- 
sible for  any  EDglislmianwho  was 
not  the  Company's  servant,  to  live, 
still  less  to  work,  in  India  at  all. 
Travellers  with  good  credentials 
from  Leadenhall  Street  were  re- 
ceived with  almost  princely  hos- 
pitcdity  throughout  the  country, 
but  a  European  wayfarer  without 
such  "  papers  "  would  have  fared 
very  little  better  than  some  of  our 
unfortunate  countrymen  in  Italy 
within  the  last  few  years,  and 
would  probably  have  been  sent  to 
the  nearest  seaport  town  in  charge 
of  a  havilddr  or  Burkanddz,  for  ship- 
ment to  England. 

But  as  communication  with 
England  became  easier,  and 
especially  after  the  great  peace  in 
1815,  when  Englishmen  began  to 
grow  rich  and  wish  to  travel 
everywhere  and  look  about  them, 
this  state  of  things  could  not  be 
kept  up.     The  rules  were  relaxed. 
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But  the  passivo  rosi stance  offered 
by  tlie  Indian  officials  was  as 
«;rreiit  as  ever,  and  although  the 
Presidency  towns,  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  were  more  or 
less  open  ground,  non-official 
Englishmen  in  the  interior  re- 
ceived but  very  scant  courtesy. 
The  indigo  jdanters,  who  were 
a  ri(.*h  and  powerful  body,  for 
various  reasons  contrived  to  hold 
tlieir  own  in  the  country  parts 
of  Bengal,  (until  they  were  extin- 
guished by  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
tui-e),  but,  as  a  general  ride, 
any  Englishman  who  endeavoured 
to  establish  any  trade  or  industry 
soon  found  the  place  he  had  chosen 
for  his  operations  was  made  too  liot 
to  hold  him.  He  was  called  an  **  In- 
terloper," a  general  word,  which 
was  expressive,  like  the  old  Greek 
tenn  Barbarian,  of  any  Englishman 
who  was  not  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice. Natives  could  not  be  inter- 
lopers. Natives  did  not  and  do  not 
count.  The  wolf  asks  not  how  many 
the  sheep  bo,  as  the  proverb  runs. 
A  native  never  can  give  trouble. 
He  dares  not  even  answer  again. 
And  if  he  does,  he  can  be  wonder- 
fidly  easily  extinguished.  The 
loss  of  the  Sahib's  favour  is  in 
itself  a  punishment  few  natives 
care  even  to  risk,  and  if  any  one 
is  sufficiently  abandoned  to  think 
differently,  lie  is  easily  sent  to  gaol 
as  **  a  man  of  evil  repute,"  or 
visited  with  some  mark  of  the 
Saliib's  displeasurt),  to  the  great 
deliirht  and  acbniration  of  the 
offender's  friends,  relations,  and 
companions.  Next  to  securing  the 
great  man's  favour  for  himself, 
nothing  a  native  relishes  more  than 
seeing  his  acquaintances  deprived 
of  it. 

But  an  Englishman  does  not 
share  their  feelings.  He  does  not 
value  the  favour  of  the  collector — 
in  which,  seeing  that  he  is  living 
in  an  Oriental  country,  he  is  quite 
wrong ;  and  be  refuses  to  be  extin- 


guished. To  imprison  him  ^woiild 
cause  more  tixjuble  than  it  woiihi 
be  worth.  It  would  raise  a  ^'t-at 
outer}',  and  there  is  no  Act  by 
which  he  may  be  quietly  shut  up 
as  a  **man  of  evil  repute,"  like- 
Act  X.  of  1872,  cha2)ter  xxxviii. 
But  he  is  extinguished  nearly  as 
easily,  and  quite  as  surely.  His 
person  is  safe,  but  his  enterprise^ 
cannot  succeed  in  the  face  of 
Government  opposition. 

The  Indian  Government  is 
like  the  steam  engine,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Mr.  Bab- 
bage.  It  cnn  bend  or  break 
up,  or  draw  out,  iiuge  bars  of 
steel  or  iron — or  spin  a  thread  as 
fine  as  gossamer;  it  can  crush 
huge  masses  of  metal  as  flat  as  a 
pancake — or  crack  a  nut  without 
injuring  the  kernel.  And  tlu*' 
Indian  Government  is  as  much 
concerned  to  crush  a  miner  or  a 
millowner,  a  eon  tractor  or  a  plant  er» 
in  the  interior  of  India,  as  to  crusli 
a  mutiny  or  feed  the  star>diic 
population  of  a  province. 

And  a  veiy  powerful  engine  is 
the  Indian  Government.  Not 
always  well  directed,  but  capable 
of  doing  anything ;  and  when  it 
does  hit,  always  hitting  hard.  Aii 
engine  with  which  no  sensible 
man  would  care  to  come  into  colli- 
sion, as  being  an  engine  well 
furnished  with  stones  somethii.g- 
like  those  of  which  it  is  said  that 
upon  whomsoever  they  shall  fall 
they  shall  grind  him  to  powder. 
And  an  active  as  well  as  a  powerful 
engine,  too.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  old-fashioned  sergeant-at- 
arms  ways  about  it.  Worked  bv 
machinists  who  are  responsible  to 
no  one,  and  care  for  no  one,  it  is 
not  only  able  to  hit,  but  constantly 
hitting,  and  with  all  the  hitting" 
and  crushing  machinery  in  first- 
rate  order,  and  kept  so  by  constant 
use.  It  is  an  engine  to  be  proud, 
of ;  and  if  the  machinists  were 
only  a  little  more  skilful,  it  would 
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be  the  finest  engine  in  the  world. 
But  above  all,  it  is  an  engine  to  be 
feared.  And  feared  it  is — as  the 
Inquisition  was  feared ;  as  the 
Jesuits  were  and  are  feared ;  and 
as  the  old-fashioned  but  tremen- 
dous engine  that  <ras  once  g^ded 
by  Hildebrand  and  Gregory  the 
Sixteenth  is  feared  by  those  who 
know  it  best.  All  these  things 
must  be  realised,  and  that  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is,  we  fear, 
possible  from  merely  reading  a 
brief  sketch  like  the  present,  by 
those  who  desire  to  understand 
why  English  capital  is  not  invested 
in  India. 

But  those  who  may  still  think 
that  the  reason,  or  even  one  of  the 
reasons,  is  that  there  is  no  profit- 
able opening  for  enterprise  in  India 
need  not  go  so  far  even  as  Bombay 
to  be  undeceived.  They  have  but 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  India  Museum, 
and  to  read  some  of  the  Go- 
vernment Blue  Books  that  are 
published  every  year  on  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  India. 

They  will  find  in  the  one  a 
mute  record  which,  intelligently 
read,  will  shew  what  India  can  do 
for  England,  and  what  England 
<?an  do  for  India ;  they  will  mid  in 
the  other  abundant  evidence  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  we 
have  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  the 
eternal  laws  which  govern  the 
world  are  stronger  than  even  the 
great  engine  we  have  described, 
and  that  year  by  year  more  Eng- 
lish money  is  going  out  to  India, 
and  more  Indian  produce  coming 
home  to  England. 

The  Indian  officials  found  the 
indigo  planters  were  becomins^  too 
prosperous  and  too  powerful,  so 
the  Indian  Qt)vemment,  as  we 
have  said,  passed  an  Act  of  the 
IieQ;iBlature  which  ruined  them, 
and  the  amount  of  indigo  exported 
by  India  to  Great  Britain  in  1875 
wag  only  17,400  chests ;  but  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  to  see  that  this  in- 


creased in  one  year  to  28,000 
chests,  which  was  the  amount  ex- 
ported in  1876. 

The  Indian  tea  planters  have,  as 
a  general  rule,  been  more  fortunate 
in  their  relations  with  the  Admin- 
istration than  the  indigo  planters. 
Individual  cases  of  opposition,  and 
even  oppression,  are  not  wanting  ; 
but  on  tne  whole,  the  tea  planters 
have  been  let  alone  by  the  officials. 
The  consequence  is  that  China  is 
beingrapidly  beaten  out  of  the  field, 
and  while  the  enormous  amount 
of  24,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  was  ex- 
ported to  England  in  the  year 
1875,  more  than  28,000,000  lbs. 
were  sent  from  India  to  England 
in  1876. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  dif- 
ference is  aware  how  superior 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  Indian 
tea  is  to  that  grown  in  China,  and 
Indian  tea  is  so  far  chiefly  used 
by  the  trade  for  mixing  with  in- 
ferior China  tea,  and  so  bringing 
up  the  whole  to  the  desired  stan- 
dard. Tea  bids  fair  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  of 
Anglo-Indian  commerce,  and  the 
tea  gardens  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  are  at  an  eleva- 
tion, and  consequently  in  a  climate, 
more  favourable  to  English  life 
and  health  than  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Jute,  again,  has  lately 
become  an  important  staple,  and 
over  a  million  bales  were  imported 
into  England  in  the  year  1876. 
Hides  and  skins  are  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  article  of  export  at 

E resent,  requiring  no  personal 
ibour  on  the  part  of  Europeans, 
and,  indeed,  no  personal  attendance 
beyond  that  of  me  agent  or  broker 
who  purchases  the  hides;  and 
above  all,  requiring  no  investment 
or  sinking  of  capital.  The  number 
exported  to  England  in  the  year 
1875  was  18,700,000,  and  in  1876, 
20,400,000.  So  far,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ground  laid  out  as 
tea  gardens  and  the  ill-fated  indigo 
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ooncems,  no  great  amount  of  pri- 
yate  English  capital  has  been  LsdcL 
out  or  sunk  in  India.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  India  most  wants. 
English  money,  so  far,  only  pa9se» 
ihnmgh  the  country;  it  must  do 
more  before  it  can  permanently 
enrich  it.  Whkat  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  article  of  export  from 
India  to  England,  and  tms  both  to 
England  and  India.  In  1875  only 
98.600  tons  were  exported  ;  in 
1876,230,000.  This  rapid  increase 
is  hopeful ;  it  shews  what  can  and 
what  may  be  done,  but  even  the 
grei^ter  quantity  is  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  we  might,  and  what 
we  ought  to  see.  The  fact 
is  that  grain  i8  a  bulky 
commodity,  and  cannot  bear 
the  expense  of  long  railway  jour- 
nies.  From  Cawnpore  to  Bombay 
is  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles,  and  the  cost  of  sending  one 
ton  of  wheat  by  rail  is  26rs.  12a8., 
or  at  par  say  £2  13s.  6d.  The 
freight  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool 
comes  to  about  the  same  amount, 
and  the  ton  of  grain  which  is 
worth  say  50r6.  at  Cawnpore  has 
to  be  sold  for  something  like  1 50rs. 
at  Liverpool  to  give  a  profit  to  the 
grower,  the  Indian  buyer,  the  Bom- 
bay agent,  the  Liverpool  agent,  the 
Liverpool  buyer,  and  to  defray 
the  various  miscellaneous  expenses 
which  must  be  incurred  in  getting 
the  grain  from  the  field  where  it 
grew  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
to  the  mill  where  it  is  ground  in 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  Cheap 
canal  carriage  to  the  coast  would 
enable  millions,  instead  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  wheat  to  be  sent 
from  the  interior  of  India  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  shipped 
to  England,  at  a  price  which 
would  not  only  undersell  Russia, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States,  but 
would  enrich  India,  and  enable 
England  to    depend  only  on  her 


own  possessions  for  herdaily  bread. 
But  so  far  the  Government  engine 
has  employed  itself  in  crusliiiig' 
canals ;  so  the  wheat  has  not  been 
sold  or  not  been  grown — and  the 
machinists  complain  of  the  povertj^ 
of  India,  and  the  want  of  elasticitj 
of  Indian  finances ! 

Tobacco,  again,    is    an    article 
that  only  needs  a  little  English 
capital  and  enterprise  to  become 
a  most  valuable  Indian  product. 
We  can   speak  from  experience, 
but  the  curious  can  see  for  them- 
selves in  the  various  Government 
reports  and  Blue    Books  on  the 
subject,    that    the    soil  of  many 
parts  of  India  is  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  tobacco^ 
and  that,   in  fact,    an   enormoits 
amount  of  tobacco  does  grow,  but 
that  for  want  of  any  care  or  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
either  in  the  cultivation   or   the 
preparation  of  the  leaf,  the  article 
itself  is  inferior  in  quality.     The 
natives  are  satisfied  with  it,  and 
that  is  enough.      It  never  occurs- 
to    a    native    to    make  anything 
better  than  it  is,  or  have  anything 
better  than  he  wants.     Even  as  it 
is,    capital    cigars    are  made  at 
Coconada,    at    Dindigul,    and   at 
Trinchinopoly ;   and  we  are   sure 
that  anyone    with    a    little    Vir- 
ginian    experience     or    a    little 
Virginian     assistance,    with    tact 
enough  or  interest  enough  to  avert 
official  opposition,  with  the  patience 
and  firm  kindness  requisite  to  man- 
age the  natives,  and  capital  enough 
to  wait    a  year  or  two  for  any 
return,  might  make  half-a-dozen 
fortunes  in  growing  good  tobacco- 
in  favourable  soil,  in   curing    it 
iecundum  artem,  and  shipping  the 
raw    produce   to    England.      We 
would  even  go  the  length  of  ad- 
vising any  healthy  and  enterprising 
man  who  was  idling  at  home  to 
try;    but   we    could   not    conceal 
from    him    the    fact    that    there 
are  two    drawbacks  to  the    sue- 
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cess  of  this  or  of  any  similar  enter- 
prise in  India  :  Official  opposition 
or  even  disfavour;  and  the 
great  distances  which  separate 
one  place  from  another  in  India, 
with  the  consequent  expense  of  the 
carriage  of  goods.  The  railways' 
poitenger  fares  are  liberally  low. 
In  the  case  of  tobacco,  however, 
the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  a 
minor  consideration,  as  the  value 
of  the  article  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  would  prevent  any  rate 
of  carriage  from  t^ing  a  very 
serious  drawback.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  even  a  greater 
degree  to  silk,  which  was  once  one 
of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
India,  but  which  now,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  native  careless- 
ness in  the  growing  and  reeling, 
and  partly  of  the  increased  skill 
and  improved  machinery  in  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  inunense 
development  of  the  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  has  taken  a  much 
lower  place  in  the  English  market. 
Ab  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done 
in  India  by  the  English,  care  and 
skiU,  and  English  capital,  we  may 
say  that  reeled  silk  has  been 
regularly  sent  home  from  India, 
during  the  last  two  years,  which 
actuaUy  commanded  a  higher  price 
than  the  Chinese,  or  even  the  best 
French  and  Italian  Greges,  One 
Bnglishman,  who  had  not  even  the 
advantage  of  being  connected  with 
the  silk  trade  at  home,  convinced 
of  the  improvement  that  might  be 
wrought  in  the  growing  and  the 
reeling  of  Indian  silk,  went  to 
Lyons,  learned  how  to  reel,  started 
for  India  with  a  model  machine, 
made  friends  with  the  Government 
and  the  officials,  taught  the  natives 
how  to  rear  the  worms,  gave  them 
good  seed,  advanced  them  money, 
set  up  a  reeling  mill  full  of 
machines,  on  the  model  of  that 
which  he  brought  from  Lyons, 
taught  hundreds  of  native  boys  to 
do  the  work  which  is  done  by  the 


Lyonnaise  g^rls,  and  justified  all 
his  labours,  and  was  rewarded  for 
all  his  energy  and  perseverance  by 
complete  success.  His  name  is 
not  necessary  either  to  point  a 
moral  or  to  adorn  this  true  tale, 
but  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  known 
to  most  Indians  to  be  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune.  What  he  has 
done  in  one  instance,  hundreds  and 
thousands  might  do  in  similar,  and 
even  in  widely  different  ways.  But 
if  we  were  a^ed  how  and  why  this 
mem  succeeded,  we  should  say,  not 
merely  on  account  of  his  talents, 
his  energy,  his  perseverance,  his 
patience,  his  skill,  or  even  his 
capital,  but  because  he  chose  for 
the  theatre  of  his  operations  a 
province  which  was  ruled  over  by 
a  friendly  governor,  and  a  district 
administered  by  a  friendly  and 
intelligent  official;  and  because  the 
natives  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
were  made  to  understand  that  he 
enjoyed  Government  favour,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  whom  the 
Government  did  not  desire  to 
thwart.  Add  to  this  that  he  was 
a  man  well  qualified  by  position 
and  influence  to  hold  his  own  with 
the  highest,  and  with  whom,  from 
his  connections,  as  well  as  his  dis- 
position, it  would  not  have  done 
to  trifle,  and  one  knows,  if  not 
exactly  why  he  succeeded,  cer- 
tainly why  he  did  not  fail.  , 

We  make  no  apology  for  intro- 
ducing this  story,  or,  rather,  this 
experience  of  real  life.  It  may  tend 
to  shew  what  English  capital  and 
English  skill  may  do  in  India,  and 
how.  We  could  tell  other  stories, 
and  of  different  experiences,  with- 
out travelling  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  same  province ;  of  promising 
enterprises  frustrated,  •  and  even 
prosperous  men  ruined  by  official 
opposition.  But  we  refrain.  With- 
out giving  names,  dates,  and  places, 
we  coidd  add  little  to  the  force  of 
what  we  have  already  said,  and  it 
is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  formulate 
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specific  accusations  against  indi- 
viduals. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
should  repeat  here  what  we  have 
stated  upon  a  former  occasion,  that 
with  all  their  faults  there  is  no 
body  of  officials  in  the  world  more 
deserving  of  respect,  if  not  of 
admiration,  than  our  Indian  Civil 
servants.  They  are  not  as  they 
were.  Competition  has  lowered 
the  tone  of  the  service  by  introduc- 
ing a  certain  number  of  men  of  a 
lower  social  g;rade  than  is  desirable, 
but  the  Indian  officials  are  still, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  hard- 
working, painstaking,  honourable 
men,  just  to  the  natives,  loyal  to 
their  superiors,  full  of  prejudices, 
but  full  of  zeal,  respectable  and 
decent  in  their  moral  life,  opposed 
to  interlopers  by  tradition,  unjust 
to  them  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
arbitrary  on  principle,  made  tyran- 
nical by  circumstances,  and  jealous 
from  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  keep  the  country  quiet  by 
their  vigour,  and  contented  by 
their  justice  ;  they  keep  it  poor  by 
their  ignorance,  and  backward  by 
their  prejudice.  They  are  at  once 
small-minded  and  great-hearted, 
and  a  consideration  of  their  lives 
calls  forth,  alternately,  our  in- 
dignation, our  admiration,  our 
regret  and  our  satisfaction. 
B^  the  natives  of  all  classes 
they  are  almost  universally  re- 
spected, and  as  their  primary 
raison  d  ^Stre  is  to  govern  and  to 
satisfy  the  natives,  this  is  so  far 
satisfactory.  But  if  India  is  to 
prosper  and  improve  it  must  be 
owing  to  the  endeavours,  not  of 
the  natives  but  of  Europeans; 
and  the  one  thing  that  the  Indian 
civilians  have  hitherto  shewn 
themselves  utterly  incompetent  to 
do  is  to  govern,  still  less  to  satisfy 
Europeans.  And  this  is  where  we 
hope  to  see  a  change. 

This  leads  us  at  once  to  say 
what  we  have  not  yet,  perhaps, 


made  sufficiently  obvious.  And 
that  is  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
send  English  capital  to  India, 
without  sending  English  hands  to 
work  it,  or  at  all  events,  English 
brains  to  administer  it. 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary 
reason  why  so  little  Eng^lish 
capital  is  employed  in  India. 
Even  people  who  know  nothing 
of  India  officialism  know  that 
the  climate  is  bad  and  that  the 
country  itself  is  a  very  long 
way  off.  With  the  climate  we 
may  have  something  to  do  in  a 
subsequent  article.  Suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say  that  it  is,  like 
many  worse  things,  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  it  is  painted ;  and  that  as 
far  as  remoteness  is  concerned, 
India,  thanks  to  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  is  nearer  England 
than  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  whole  of  South  America, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  West 
Indies. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made 
by  men  who  are  at  once  practical, 
and  ignorant  of  India,  that  a 
study  of  the  results  of  the  employ- 
ment of  English  capital  in  the 
great  Dependency,  as  evidenced  in 
the  quoted  values  of  shares  in 
Anglo-Indian  trading  companies, 
is  far  from  sustaining  the  view 
that  India  is  the  El  Dorado  of  in- 
vestors. The  objection  is  a  practical 
one,  but  not  unanswerable.  The 
most  successful  English  ventures 
in  India  are  those  which  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  public 
companies,  and  the  best  of 
those  that  are,  are  little  known 
to  financiers  and  dealers  in  shares 
even  in  India,  still  less  in  England. 
The  best  things  never  come  into  the 
share  market  at  all.  And  as  under- 
takings that  are  managed  by 
individuals  or  by  private  associa- 
tions succeed  better  in  India  than 
public  companies,  so  the  more  suc- 
cessful of  even  these  latter  are  never 
placed  upon  the   London    Stock 
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Exchange.  If  a  concern  is  known 
to  be  sound  and  doing  a  good 
buisinesSy  even  if  it  be  a  public 
company,  the  shares  need  never 
be  sent  home  to  England  for  sale ; 
and  though  a  good  deal  of  money 
is  annually  borrowed  in  London 
to  be  invested  in  India,  there  are 
comparatively  few  opportunities 
for  a  capitalist  in  London  to  invest 
his  money  directly  in  any  good  In- 
dian mercantile  or  industrial  under- 
taking. Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions— ^notably  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  larger  banks,  most  of  which  are 
doing  a  good  business.  But  we  are 
speaking  rather  of  industrial  or 
trading  companies.  Some  of  those 
whose  shares  are  quoted  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  are  par- 
tially or  entirely  managed  from 
England,  and  by  directors  in 
London,  who,  however  high  may 
be  their  business  qualifications, 
know  veiy  little  of  India.  This 
fact  alone  is  a  fatal  bar  to  the 
success  of  any  undertaking.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  work  must  be 
carried  on  under  a  disadvantage 
at  an  immense  distance  from  the 
base  of  operations,  and  the  different 
condition  of  things  in  England 
and  India  makes  this  disadvantage 
all  the  gpreater.  Again,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  an  English  Company 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  good 
agent  or  representative  on  the 
spot.  If  a  man  is  sent  out  from 
England  he  probably  knows 
nowing  about  India.  If  a  man 
already  in  India  be  chosen  it  is 
difficult  to  know  as  much  about 
Mm.  as  is  desirable ;  he  may  turn 
out  a  scamp,  take  to  drinking, 
run  away  wiih  the  money,  or  die 
suddenly  at  a  critical  juncture. 
And  if  the  agent  should  happen 
to  know  his  business  and  be 
generally  all  that  can  be  desired, 
he  is  probably  hampered  by  the 
directors  at  home.  In  one  instance 
that  we  knew  of,  an  experienced 
and    highly  competent  engineer, 


who  had  undertaken  large  works 
in  India  for  a  company  managed 
by  a  board  in  London,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  de- 
sig^niuK  and  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  work,  in  repying 
to  the  letters  received  by  him  every 
succeeding  mail  day  from  head 
quarters.  These  letters  con- 
tained instructions — ^frequently 
contradictory,  frequently  absurd, 
always  shewing  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  country  and 
of  the  special  character  of  the 
work,  and  frequently  involving,  if 
carried  out,  an  abandonment  or 
destruction  of  all  the  work  that 
had  already  been  executed ! 

Even  the  great  railway  com- 
panies suffer  from  this  distant 
control  by  Authority  without 
Experience,  though  for  various 
reasons  they  are  less  in- 
juriously affected  by  it  in 
proportion  than  smaller  com- 
mercial or  industrial  ventures.  Into 
these  reasons  we  have  not  space  to 
ffo  at  present,  nor  into  the  still 
larger  question  of  Indian  Land 
Tenures,  whose  nature  tends  to 
prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in 
agricultural  improvements  or  un- 
dertakings of  any  kind  connected 
with  the  land.  To  this  most 
interesting  subject  we  hope, 
however,  to  refer  in  a  future 
article. 

As  an  instance  of  an  Indian 
product  which  is  not  exported  to 
England  in  any  quantity,  but  of 
which  the  production  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  developed  and 
the  quality  improved,  both  for  the 
Indian  and,  with  cheap  carriage, 
for  the  English  market,  is  Sugar. 
Considering  the  small  value  com- 
pared with  the  bulk,  we  are  almost 
surprised  to  learn  that  even  as 
much  as  30,000  tons  is  annually 
exported  to  England,  though  this 
quantity  is  not  increasing.  The 
natives  of  India  eat  little  or   no 
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flesh  meat,  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  that  enters  into  their  daily 
diet  can  hardly  be  even  imagined. 
The  cultivation  of  the  cane  is 
carried  on  in  most  places  in  the 
most  primitive  manner;  and  the 
mode  of  crushing  is  about  the 
most  inefficacious  and  wasteful 
that  could  be  devised.  One  or 
two  sugar  factories  have  already 
been  started  in  the  North- West; 
tliat  of  Shahjehanpore  has  made 
the  fortunes  of  its  proprietors,  and 
that  at  Madhopore  bids  fair  to  do 
80,  and  there  is  room  for  hundreds 
more.  In  every  part  of  India 
where  sugar-cane  will  grow,  an 
English  miU,  with  a  few  English 
overseers  and  a  fair  English  capi- 
tal— ^for  sugar  niaking  is  expensive 
— would  bring  in  a  safe  and  cer- 
tain return  at  a  rate  of  percentage 
which  would  delight  the  heart  of  an 
English  investor,  and  a  little  good 
and  patient  advice  to  the  natives  as 
to  the  growing  of  the  crops  would, 
in  many  instances,  tend  to  mutual 
confidence  and  increased  profits. 
Confidence  is  not  a  native  charac- 
teristic, but  it  is  very  important  it 
should  exist  between  employer 
and  employed,  especially  in  the 
East.  Patience  and  just  dealing 
will  secure  it  in  time — when  em- 
ployer and  employed  are  left  to 
themselves. 

Next  to  wheat.  Cotton  should 
be  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  export  from  India  to 
England,  and  it  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign  that  while  776,000  bales 
were  shipped  in  1875,  the  export 
amounted  to  over  a  million  bales 
in  1876.  But  the  East  India 
Bailway  Company  charges  the 
same  rate  for  the  carriage  of  cotton 
to-day  as  was  charged  in  1869, 
when  the  value  of  the  raw  article 
was  double  what  it  is  at  present,  a 
fact  which,  considering  the  distance 
•  at  which  the  greater  number  of 
the  cotton  plantations  of  India  are 
situated  from  the  coast,  and  the 


bulky  nature  of  the  goods,  may 
explain  why  this  million  toas    is 
not  ten  millions.     We  are  afraid 
of  wearying  our  readers ;   and  "we 
will  refer  to  but  one  more  article 
of  Indian  produce  in  detail,  namely, 
LiNSSED,  and  Oilseeds  generally. 
Linseed  is  largely  grown  in  Ben- 
gal, Nagpoor,  and  other  districts, 
and  it  is  already  being  freely  ex- 
ported to  England  from  Calcutta 
and  Bombay.     From  experiments 
which  have  been  carefully  made 
in    Hull,     it    is    found    that   St. 
Fetersburgh  and  Archangel  seed 
produces  about    112   lbs.    of    oil 
to    the   quarter;    that    from  th^ 
Black   Sea,    120  lbs.;   that  from 
Calcutta,  128  lbs. ;  while  that  from 
Bombay  yields    140  lbs.    to    the 
quarter.      Thus   the   seed  grown 
near  the  tropics  is  the  richest  in 
oil.     There  is  another  still  more 
valuable  oil-seed  grown    in    the 
highest    perfection    in    Nagpoor, 
which    is    used    in     France    for 
making  olive  oil;  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  production  of 
oil-bearing  seeds  in  India,  if  only 
there  were  increased  facilities  for 
inland  transit. 

We  dare  not  add  to  our  Jdst, 
and  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
complete  it.  The  fact  is  no  one 
seems  to  know,  or  at  all  events  as 
yet  to  realise  how  large  a  country 
India  is,  how  inexpressibly  fertile, 
how  varied  in  its  climate  and  pro- 
ducts. The  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  Nilgerries,  the  plains 
of  tjie  North-west  and  Central 
Provinces,  the  shores  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  and  the  Carnatic  ^ill  grow 
almost  every  known  crop ;  the 
earth  is  full  of  metals  and  mine- 
rals; some  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  most  docile  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  are  wiUing  to 
work  for  wages  which  to  our 
English  notions  are  simply  no- 
minal ;  the  whole  country  is  as 
much  our  own  as  England,  and  a 
g^eat  deal  more  ordedy ;  and  yet 
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English  capital  avoids  the  country , 
and  enriches  Spain  and  Greece, 
Honduras  and  Guatemala,  Bolivia 
and  Costa  Bica.  It  enables 
the  Turk  to  oppress  the  Bulgarian, 
and  the  Russian  to  fight  the 
Turk;  it  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Eichard  Banner  Oakley,  and  leaves 
the  most  important  part  of  the 
British  Empire — the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  Ocean  Queen's  Crown 
— impoverished  and  undeveloped. 
In  India  it  would  enrich  him  that 
gives  as  well  as  him  that  takes ;  as 
it  is,  it  only  too  often  demoralises 
the  taker,  and  ruins  the  giver. 
And  why  is  this?  Chiefly  from 
lONOBANOE.  Ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  English  public,  which  might 
and  shomd  be  dispelled  by  the 
Indian  Oovemment ;  ignorance  on 


the  part  of  the  Indian  Government 
and  the  Indian  officials,  who 
proudly  aggravate  the  very  evil 
whose  mere  existence  should  be 
their  shame. 

Mr.  Buckle's  theory  that  govern- 
ments cannot  after  aU  do  much 
harm  is  perhaps  hopeful,  but  we 
do  not  fancy  that  Mr.  Buckle 
knew  much  about  India,  or  he 
might  have  modified  his  views. 
But  inquiry  may  dispel  ignorance, 
and  as  soon  as  EngUshmen  in 
England  know  how  much  India 
can  do  for  them,  and  Englishmen 
in  India  know  how  much  they 
can  do  for  the  country,  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  India  will  be  on 
the  high  road  to  be  what  she 
ought — one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Ulick  Raxfh  Bubkb. 
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YET   A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

I  dreamed  and  did  not  seek  :  to-day  I  seek 

Who  can  no  longer  dream  ; 
But  now  am  all  behindhand,  waxen  weak, 

And  dazed  amid  so  many  things  that  gleam 

Yet  are  not  what  they  seem. 

I  dreamed  and  did  not  work  :  to-day  I  work 

Kept  wide  awake  by  care 
And  loss,  and  perils  dimly  guessed  to  lurk ; 

I  work  and  reap  not,  while  my  life  goes  bare 

And  void  in  wintry  air. 

I  hope  indeed  ;  but  hope  itself  is  fear 

Viewed  on  the  sunny  side  : 
I  hope,  and  disregard  the  world  that's  here, 

The  prizes  drawn,  the  sweet  things  that  betide  ; 

I  hope,  and  I  abide. 

Christina  G.  Bossbtti* 
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In  making  the  following  notes 
upon  the  life  of  a  man  dis- 
tinguished in  his  sphere,  I  would 
prefer  them  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  fragmentary  studies  of  inner 
history  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
than  as  constituting  a  personal 
memoir.  To  those  to  whom  they 
may  have  value,  I  would  rather 
they  came  as  an  ethical  than  as  a 
biographical  contribution. 

There  will,  however,  be  many 
to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 
personality  of  the  subject  may 
rather  add  a  pleasure  than  di- 
minish interest ;  and  such  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
one  of  whose  special  work  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  **  Study 
of  Sociology,"  wrote, — that  in  the 
"  *  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,'  the  application  to  logic 
of  methods  like  those  of  mathema- 
tics constitutes  a  step  far  greater 
in  originaHty  and  importance  than 
any  taken  since  Aristotie.  So  that, 
strangely  enough,  the  assertion 
that  *we  are  backward  in  ap- 
preciating and  pursuing  abstract 
knowledge,'  and  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Arnold  that  our  life  is 
wanting  in  ideas,  come  at  a  time 
when  we  have  lately  done  more  to 
advance  the  most  abstract  and 
purely  ideal  science  than  has  been 
done  anywhere  else,  or  during  any 
past  period." 

The  more  I  cry  to  write  about 
my  husband,  the  more  I  feel  the 
presumption  of  the  attempt.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween us  in  age ;  and  he  had  been 
all  his  life  so    earnest,    while  I 


was  so  little  accustomed  or  inclined 
to  take  things  nu  grand  sSrieux^ 
that  I  am  sure  he  never  can  have 
shewn  me  more  than  a  very  small 
part  of  his  mind.  What  little 
msight  into  it  I  ever  had  was 
gained  chiefly  by  my  starting 
topics  of  conversation,  and  his 
correcting  my  hastily  formed  judg- 
ments, or  sometimes  agreeing  with 
me ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible^ 
for  me  to  say  anything  about  him 
without  speaking  more  of  myself 
than  I  like  to  do.  Besides,  when 
he  was  at  home,  I  always  con- 
sidered that  a  great  deal  of  my 
duty  consisted  in  making  fun  of 
him,  and  for  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  intense  horror  of 
wilful  wrong-doing  from  preying 
on  his  mind  and  making  him 
morbid.  When  he  went  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  I  generally  pre- 
ferred staying  at  home,  so  as  to 
have  some  time  to  study  my 
children  quietly;  hence  I  know 
very  littie  of  what  he  was  like 
among  his  equals  in  intellect.. 
And  yet  he  lived  so  retired  that 
others  seem  to  know  even  less- 
about  him  than  I ;  so  that  it  seems 
to  fall  to  me  to  try  to  tell  at  least 
something  of  what  he  was. 

He  once  spent  an  evening  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Jowett,  at  Oxfords 
Some  one  who  was  present  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  anything 
so  like  the  Platonic  Dialogues  as 
the  conversation  between  those  two  ^ 
I  can't  say  I  ever  heard  anything 
at  all  like  Platonic  Dialogues  from 
him.  When  I  have  been  with  him 
in  company,   he  generally  talked 
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just  enough  to  set  every  one  else 
talking ;  and  not  much,  more  than 
that. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  unsatis- 
factory state  into  which  the  study 
of  mathematics  was  getting,  es- 
pecially at  Camhridge,  where  he 
said  it  was  made  too  little  of  a 
training  for  the  mind,  and  too 
much  a  display  of  mere  tours-de- 
Jbrce,  A  real  mathematician,  he 
said,  must  be  something  more  than 
a  niere  mathematician,  he  must  be 
also  something  of  a  poet.  He 
spoke  of  the  probability  that  a 
mathematical  school  of  a  higher 
order  would  grow  up  at  Oxford. 
A  professorship  there  having 
fallen  vacant,  he  was  spoken  of  as 
one  who  would  have  a  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  The  position  would 
in  many  ways  have  suited  him,  and 
I  could  see  that  the  idea  haunted 
him  like  a  too  pleasant  day- 
dream. If  he  ever  were  at  Oxford, 
he  said,  he  would  be  able  to  throw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  his 
favourite  scheme  of  trying  to 
develope  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics as  a  healthy  moral  disci- 
2)line.  There  might  be  duties 
connected  with  the  post  which  a 
man  with  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  science 
would  be  better  able  to  perform. 
That,  however,  he  could  of  course 
leave  to  the  decision  of  those  with 
"^vhom  the  appointment  rested. 
But  there  was  another  difficulty 
ill  the  way,  and  a  much  more 
serious  one.  The  "  Essays  and 
Reviews "  had  been  not  very 
long  published.  If  he  were  at 
Oxford,  he  said,  he  would  be  Ex- 
pected by  many  people  to  take  one 
side  or  the  other  in  theological 
controversy.  The  life  of  a  man 
who  would  be  a  partisan  of  neither 
side  might  be  made  very  uncom- 
fortable. I  persuaded  him  finally, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter 
his  name  as  a  candidate,  but  with- 
•out   sending  in  any  testimonials. 


The  appointment  was  given  to  a 
young  Oxford  man.  I  have  since 
neard  that  it  was  said  in  the 
University,  that  my  husband's 
way  of  sending  in  his  name 
merely,  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
care  for  the  appointment.  Those 
vi'ho  said  so  little  knew  him.  I 
think  that  there  were  times  when 
the  long^ing  for  intellectual  com- 
panionship was  very  great,  and 
the  idea  of  what  life  at  Oxford 
might  be,  but  for  religious  bitter- 
nesses, was  one  which  he  hardly 
dared  trust  himself  to  dwdll 
on. 

I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of 
the  danger  which  besets  persons, 
in  many  social  circles,  of  being 
tempted  to  acquiesce,  by  silence  at 
least,  in  religious  opinions  which 
they  in  reality  think  false  and 
mischievous,  for  fear  either  of 
giving  pain  to  others,  or  of  being 
supposed  to  doubt  truths  which 
seem  to  many  to  be,  but  in  reality 
are  not,  necessanly  bound  up  with 
those  opinions.  Giving  pain  was 
a  thing  from  which  he  shrank  with 
a  sort  of  morbid  terror.  He  had 
on  one  or  two  occasions  to  expose 
the  wrong-doing  of  persons  with 
whom  he  was  officially  connected. 
He  spoke  out  boldly  enoueh  at 
the  time,  but  suffered  terribly  for 
the  next  few  days,  and  had  to  be 
watched  and  tended  like  an  invalid, 
so  great  was  the  nervous  strain. 
He  used  sometimes  to  say  that  if 
a  man  were  so  placed  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  give  pain  to  others,  he 
might  always  reckon  on  strength 
being  given  him  to  speak  out :  but 
that  he  himself  felt  he  had  no 
right,  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  for 
his  children's  advancement,  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  temptation  of 
seeming  to  sanction  what  he  felt 
to  be  false. 

I  have  often  heard  him  say  that 
when  once  a  man  thinks  himself 
bound  to  a  settled  creed,  it  seems 
as  if  truth,  faith,  and  charity  be- 
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•come  impossible  to  him,  except  in 
so  far  as  he  evades  his  creed.  His 
own  warmest  affection  always 
flowed  out  to  those — ^they  were 
very  few — ^who  proved  to  him  that 
this  was  not-  necessarily  the  case. 
When  I  knew  him  first  he  would 
(when  too  ill  to  bear  the  whole 
length  of  the  service)  rather  not 

fo    to  church   on  the   Sacrament 
unday  than  have  to  leave  before 
the  Communion.     Of  late  years  he 
never  received  the  Sacrament  at  all. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  originally 
intended  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood, 
and  was  now  taken  as  an  expres- 
sion of  belief  in  certain  doctrines  ; 
that,  whether  the  doctrines   were 
true  or  false,  this  was  a  perverted 
use  of  the  rite,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     He  used  to 
say  that  a  National  Church  ought 
to   admit  all  people  who   accept 
the  Life  of  the  New  Testament  as 
the  true  life  for  man ;  and  that  the 
fjuestion  between  Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians,   and    even   any    such 
other  question,  as  whether  the  life 
of   Christ  was    an  actual  or  an 
ideal  one,  ought  to  be  left  to  be 
-discussed    amicably    within    the 
Church. 

He  used  to  say  that  a  sufficient 
1  ►  v)of ,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the 
indifference  of  the  religious  world 

fenerally  to  everything  but  the 
oeping  up  of  a  certain  routine  of 
tlieories,  would  be  afforded  by  the 
reception  given  by  it  to  every  ear- 
nest, pious  man  who  tries  to  find 
out  the  truth.  Instead  of  heartily 
accepting  the  man  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  «>,  and  then  assisting  him 
in  correcting  what  they  suppose  to 
be  his  mistakes,  clergymen  and 
religious  laymen  pounce  upon 
errors  in  doctrine  and  think  Viem 
a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding 
him  from  Church  sympathy.  He 
always  seemed  to  thmk  the  be- 
lief in  dogmas,  rather  than  in 
relationships  between  men,  the 
crying     sin     of    the    age.       He 


used  to  speak  with  great  indig- 
nation of  any  woman  who,  beinc 
married  to  a  man  of  more  liberal 
opinions  than  herself,  tried  to  pre- 
vent his  exerting  a  natural  influ- 
ence over  his  children.  The  father, 
he  said,  was  the  normal  priest  of 
the  family ;  and  a  woman  who  sup- 
posed that  fact  to  be  altered  by  any 
private  theories  of  her  own  as  to 
what  might  be,  or  not  be,  correct 
doctrine,  gave  thereby  sufficient 
proof  of  the  radical  unsoundness 
of  her  own  theology.  The  best 
men  and  most  earnest  students  in 
a  nation,  he  said,  these  were  its 
heaven-sent  teachers,  and  these 
ought  to  decide  on  the  theology  to 
be  taught  in  its  Church ;  and  he 
would  begin  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sible stability  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  some  supposed 
heretical  preacher  was  made 
Bishop,  not  because  his  doctrines 
were  proved  orthodox  by  his  adher- 
ents, out  purely  on  the  ground  of 
his  Apostolical  character. 

He  fully  acknowledged  all  that 
doctors  say  about  the  importance^ 
of  physical  and  mental  hygiene ' 
and  thought  that  a  child's  being 
quite  ignorant  of  everything, 
theology  included,  at  twelve 
years  old,  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  consequence,  if  it  were  possible 
for  it  to  be  healthy  and  have  its 
faculties  in  working  order  without 
study.  But  he  seemed  to  assume, 
as  the  first  of  sanitary  facts,  that 
there  is  direct  contact  between  the 
Divine  Magnetism  and  the  nervous 
system  of  man;  and  to  consider 
the  main  business  of  parents  to 
be  to  cultivate  such  nabits  of 
mind  in  their  children  as  make 
them  most  receptive  of  that  mag- 
netism. On  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment,  he  used  to  say  that  a 
delicate  child  suffers  physically 
far  more  from  the  nervous  de- 
pression consequent  on  hesitating 
as  to  whether  it  should  obev  or  no, 
than  it  would  from  the  whipping 
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which .  might    have    settled    the 
question  for  it. 

He  told  me,  if  I  were  left  to 
bring  up  his  children  without  him, 
never  to  allow  them  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  any  one  who  would 
teach  them  to  think  anything  more 
respectable  than  WQrk,  Jrrayer 
and  labour,  he  used  often  to  say, 
are  the  salvation  of  mankind.  He 
also  cautioned  me  not  to  allow  my 
ideas  of  Church  discipline,  or  my 
desire  for  Church  sympathy,  to 
induce  me  to  allow  the  children  to 
be  with  those  who  would  teach 
them  to  think  that  there  is  any 
merit  in  holding  one  set  of  opinions 
rather  than  another,  or  that  any 
state  of  mind  is  more  religious  than 
a  humble  desire  to  follow  the  truth 
in  any  direction  in  which  it  may 
present  itself.  In  all  other  re- 
spects, I  was  left  free  to  bring 
them  up  as  circumstances  should 
direct. 

I  was  never  allowed  to  en- 
courage our  children  in  any 
babyish  corruption  of  language. 
He  would  sit  for  a  length  of  time 
with  an  infant  on  his  knee,  teaching 
it  to  pronounce  its  first  words  with 
perfect  distinctness.  I  have  heard 
it  remarked  that  to  hear  him 
teaching  a  little  child  to  read  was 
a  most  valuable  lesson  for  any 
teacher.  Every  letter,  every  stop, 
every  inflection  of  the  voice,  was 
attended  to  with  the  minutest  care. 
This  was  partly  in  order  to  give 
the  children  habits  of  accuracy, 
and  of  reverence  for  whatever  was 
their  work  for  the  time  being. 
Partly,  I  think,  too,  because, 
language  being  a  common  pro- 
perty, he  wished  to  discourage  the 
idea  of  individuals  having  a  private 
right  to  use  it  as  they  pleased. 
But  he  also  felt  that,  considering 
what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
"The  Word,"  people  who  make 
any  sort  of  profession  of  believing 
in  the  Bible  ought  to  be  very 
reverent  in  their  use  of  words. 


I  was  not  allowed  to  stimulate- 
in  the  little  girls  any  ambition 
to  excel,  except  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  are  common  to  women  in 
all  ranks  in  life.  A  little  pride  in 
his  own  forefathers  (whose 
character  was  that  they  were  the 
best  thatehers  and  the  moat  readings 
men  in  their  village)  might  have 
something  to  do  with  thi?.  To- 
be  a  good  sick-nurse  was  always 
put  before  the  children  as  the 
highest  result  of  the  best  educa- 
tion, as  the  reward  to  which  they 
should  look  for  all  the  pains  they 
took  in  learning. 

He  never  allowed  any  theories 
of  education  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  parents  may  be  wiser 
than  Providence.  I  used  to  wish 
to  keep  the  children  from  seeing 
animals  killed,  and -was  shocked 
when  I  f  oimd  him  promising  them 
money  for  killing  snails.  His 
explanation,  though  very  gently 
given,  was  in  effect  this :  *  *  Peasant 
children  have  to  do  it ;  the  world 
couldn't  be  cultivated  if  every  on(? 
indulged  in  that  sort  of  sentimen- 
tality; and  I  don't  want  any 
unnatural  theories  brought  into 
my  house." 

He  was  much  vexed  when  he 
found  that  I  had  told  them  that 
their  father  was  "a  ^ genius ^^  a^ 
much  as  'Tennyson  or  Dickens"  He 
said  they  ought  always  to  feel  that 
they  mtist  take  their  chance 
through  life  like  aU  other  children, 
and  not  think  of  themselves  as 
exceptions  to  any  common  rule. 
One  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
— a  g^rl  who  has  spent  many 
an  evening  with  us  in  reading 
poetry  or  looking  at  the  telescope — 
told  me  that  nothing  could  exceed 
her  astonishment  at  learning,  after 
his  death,  that  he  was  an  author. 
She  knew  some  of  his  College 
class,  and  the^  talked  of  him  con- 
stantly as  their  friend  and  guide, 
as  having  more  influence  on  their 
lives  than  any  other  person  (be- 
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-sides  being  the  best  teacher  they 
knew) ;  but  nothing  they  said  of 
Tiim  ever  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
being  known  beyond  his  .  own 
College. 

In  giving  hints  on  the  subject 
of  teaching  he  used  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  from  the 
particular  to  the  general — from 
acts  to  principles.  He  told  me,  for 
instance,  always  to  require  a  child 
to  work  a  sum  before  I  gave  any 
explanation  of  the  rule.  They 
were  to  obey  first  and  understand 
afterwards.  He  said  that  in  the 
2»rr3eess  of  making  a  scientific  dis- 
covery, you  could  never  teU  before- 
hand to  what  question  you  were 
l^ing  to  find  an  answer.  You  set 
yourself  a  question,  and  presently 
fouud  that  you  could  not  solve  it 
without  solving  a  much  wider  one. 
And  when  you  had  done  so,  if  you 
wanted  to  give  others  the  benefit 
of  your  discovery,  you  must 
not  begin  at  once  with  the 
wider  question ;  you  ought  to  go 
back  on  your  own  track — start 
with  something  like  the  idea  that 
first  suggested  itself  to  you,  and 
lead  ,them  on  in  something  like  the 
way  in  which  you  had  yourself 
been  led.  An  instance  of  this  is 
given  in  the  preface  to  a  work  of 
his  on  Difierential  Equations. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  anxiety 
of  some  parents  to  procure  for  their 
children  the  best  and  most  accu- 
rate books, — those  which  com- 
municate knowledge  most  directly 
and  with  the  least  trouble,  he  used 
to  say  that  they  mistook  the  very 
nature  of  education.  A  great  deal 
of  the  good  of  learning  consisted 
in  the  struggle  against  difficulties 
and  even  avoidable  difficulties 
were  not  necessarily  an  evil.  He 
said  that  he  had  lost  full  five  years 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career  for 
want  df  proper  training ;  but  he 
believed  that  he  had  gained  in 
the  struggle  what  was  well  worth 
the  loss.    I  asked  him  once  why. 


if  this  were  so,  he  was  so  anxious 
for  his  own  children  to  have  some 
sort  of  reg^ular  education.  He 
replied  that  he  wanted  them  to  be 
educated  in  order  that  they  mieht 
all  have  a  fair  chance  of  earning 
their  own  living,  and  of  being 
something  like  what  they  shoidd 
be ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that  it 
would  make  it  much  more  unlikely 
that  any  one  of  them  would  shew 
genius  or  originality. 

When  he  had  a  school  he  used 
to  make  the  boys  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  copying  from  books, 
and  he  wished  me  to  make  our 
little  girls  do  the  same.  He 
thought  it  very  important  that 
children  should  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  over  some  mechanical  work 
which  could  be  done  without  the 
presence  of  a  teacher,  and  which 
they  must  concentrate  tlieir  whole 
energies  upon,  and  do  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

He  used  constantly  to  impress 
on  me  that  plodding,  patient, 
obedient  work  has  more  to  do  with 
making  children  good  and  pious 
than  any  talk  about  God,  or  about 
morals  or  duties ;  for  it  keeps  the 
right  part  of  the  brain  at  work, 
whereas  very  much  moral  or  meta- 
physical speculation,  no  matter  on 
what  subject,  is  a  less  healthy 
exercise,  and  in  early  life  a  posi- 
tively mischievous  one. 

I  suppose  that  he  connected  with 
this  another  very  favourite  doc- 
trine of  his,  viz. :  that  theology 
always  has  been,  and  always  will 
and  must  be,  refonned  from  the 
outside,  and  very  much  from  the 
side  of  science.  He  used  to  say 
that  in  any  discussion  among  mere 
theologians,  the  worst  side  must 
almost  necessarily  win  the  day; 
inasmuch  as  theological  discussions 
put  a  premium  upon  getting  into 
an  immoral  and  irreligious  state  of 
mind  ;  and  the  man  who  wishes  to 
be  just  and  true  hardly  dares 
speak    out,    lest    he    shoidd     be 
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cried  down  as  lukewarm  and  un- 
believing. 

He  always  recommended  us 
rather  to  lose  any  outward  advan- 
tage than  to  go  contrary  to  an 
instinct. 

In  one  of  my  note-books  I  find 
the  following  sentence  entered 
as  having  been  said  by  him : — 

"  To  feel  sure  of  our  own  future  is 
presumption  ;  to  trust  that  whatever 
God  does  will  be  good,  whether  it 
secures  our  own  happiness  or  not,  is 
faith." 

His  whole  theology,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  to  God,  had  regard  to 
this  life.  We  might  be  sure,  he 
said,  that  all  which  is  good  will  be 
perpetuated  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Whether  individuals  will  live  to 
see  it  or  not,  he  believed  no  man 
knew  ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  had 
no  desire  to  know.  The  immor- 
tality he  cared  for  was,  not  endless 
existence,  but  the  conviction  that 
tokile  he  lived  his  mind  would  be 
in  contact  with  truths  that  are 
eternal.  Nothing  that  I  have  read 
is  so  like  his  ordinary  talk  on  this 
subject  as  Kenan's  essay  on  Job, 
which  he  made  me  read  to  him  re- 
peatedly, and  admired  very  much. 
So  do  I ;  but  I  don't  think  either 
Eenan  or  my  husband  could  have 
taught  a  ragged  school.  Intense 
devotion  to  great  purposes  is 
very  well  for  people  who  under- 
stand what  the  jiurposes  are.  He 
objected  to  all  eager  speculation 
about  a  future  life,  both  as  being 
a  proof  of  want  of  faith  in  God, 
and  as  tending  to  keep  up  an 
undue  excitement  of  a  part  of  the 
brain  which  rather  needs  to  be 
quieted.  He  used  to  say  that  man- 
kind had  never  tried  yet  what  this 
world  might  be  if  they  set  the 
right  way  to  work  to  mend  it.  A 
German  physician  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, but  I  think  not  a  Jew  (Dr. 
Arbarbanell,  of  Berlin),  once  said 
to  him,  **IHe  09m$ind4  der  Zukunft 


liegt  im  Gehim  gesunder  Manner.^* 
He  often  recurred  to  the  words, 
laying  great  stress  on  gesunder^  and 
said  he  should  like  to  know  moi*^ 
of  that  man.  The  contempt  of 
clergymen  for  physical,  especially 
medical,  science,  was  one  of  the 
few  subjects  about  which  he  ever 
became  angry.  He  could  not 
speak  of  it  calmly. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  ia 
generally  known  that  some  of  those 
who  acquire  at  Cambridge  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  um  of  the 
Calculus  confess  that  they  never 
could  understand  it,  and  that  but 
for  seeing  its  results  are  correct 
tlioy  woiudn't  believe  it.  I  re- 
marked once  to  my  husband  that 
I  believed  no  man  who  was  natu- 
rally capable  of  understanding  the 
Calculus  could  ever  belong  to  the 
**  evidence "  school  of  theology. 
He  seemed  delighted  with  the 
remark.  We  were  talking  of 
Whately's  papers  on  probability- 
Whately  quite  misunderstood  the- 
subject,  I  thought. 

When  Mr.  Hansel's  Bampton 
Lectures  came  out,  he  brought  me 
the  book  and  desired  me  to  study 
it  attentively,  and  tell  him  what  I 
thought  of  it.-  There  was  some- 
thing so  droll  in  the  notion  of  any 
body  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Integral  Calculus  gravely  reviving 
Berkeley's  old  puzzle  about  tlie 
impossibility  of  reasoning  from  tlie 
finite  to  the  Infinite,  that  I  found 
it  of  course  exceedingly  interest- 
ing ;  but  I  don't  believe  the  most 
distant  idea  of  its  being  meant  for 
anything  more  than  a  gymnastic 
exercise  would  ever  have  crossed 
my  mind  if  he  had  not  at  last  told 
me  it  was  meant  in  earnest.  I 
entered  into  an  argument  with  him 
once  or  twice  to  prove  that  it 
coxildn't  possibly  be  meant  to  re- 
present the  befief  of  real  clergy- 
men with  real  parishes,  and  women 
and  babies  in  them,  ^t  last  he 
roused  himself  with  an  effort,  as  if 
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to  say  something  which  gave  him 
pain,  and  said,  ''That  is  the  faith  of 
half  the  Christian  world .  You  have 
been  telling  me  lately  that  the 
people  who  profess  to  believe  the 
^ible  don't  seem  to  be  on  the 
whole  much  the  better  for  it ;  so  I 
brought  you  this  book,  just  that 
you  might  see  what  it  is  they  do 
believe,  and  why  they  are  not  the 
better  for  it." 

He  added  that  his  reason  for 
being  so  desirous  to  do  something 
for  the  advance  of  the  science  of 
logic  was  that,  if  it  were  in  a 
light  state,  every  one  would  be 
able  to  see  that  the  historical  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is 
worth  nothing;  and  then  people 
would  be  driven  to  choose  between 
having  faith  in  Qod,  and  having 
no  religion  at  all. 

Before  proceeding  further  with 
these  notes  on  home  thoughts,  I 
may  quote  a  few  passages  from 
published  expressions  of  my  hus- 
band's, relative  to  science  on  the 
popular  plane,  bearing  in  mind 
what  was  said  by  a  notable  thinker 
to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  a 
dozen  years  ago,  respecting  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  "Laws  of  Thought :" 
*'  He  would  be  a  bold,  even  a  rash 
man,  who  should  venture  to  invite 
readers  of  serials  to  peruse  in 
abstract  the  deep  issues  of  B's 
intellect."  I  may  sket<ih  incidentally 
some  of  his  results  in  logic  and 
mathematics,  but  as  these  papers 
are  mainly  on  thought  in  private 
life,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  give 
my  husband's  notions  with  regard 
to  the  *'  Social  Aspects  of  Intellec- 
tual Culture  "  : — 

"  Milton,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  hifl  sonnets,  addressed  to  his 
friend,  Cyriack  Skinner,  commends  the 
cheerful  wisdom  of  refreshing  the  over- 
VTuught  mind  and  the  anxious  heart  by 
social  intercourse.  '  Let  Euclid  rest,' 
he  says, 

*  Lei  Euclid  rect,  and  Archimedes  pause, 
And  what  the  Swede  intendi,  and  what 
the  French.* 


And  the  brief  holiday  thus  snatched 
from  the  dust  and  toil  of  life,  from 
studies,  and  cares,  and  political  anxie- 
ties, he  exhorts  him  to  devote  to 
mirth  and  friendship.  <  Heaven,'  he 
adds, 

'DisapproTes  that   care,   though   wiae  in 

show, 
That  with  superfluous  burdens  loads  the 

day, 
And  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour, 

refrains.' 

He  does  not  tell  Ms  friend  that  he 
is  to  neglect  the  duties  of  a  scholar, 
for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  special 
vocation  of  the  man,  and  of  a  patriot. 
But  he  reminds  him  that  there  is  a. 
time  for  other  things  than  these — a 
time  for  those  delights  which  have  been 
annexed  to  the  companionship  of  our 
fellow-creatures — delights  the  capa- 
bility of  feeling  which  makes  man  pre- 
eminently a  social  being. 

The  words  of  our  great  poet  admit 
of  a  wider  application  than  was  directly 
intended  for  them.  The  labours  and 
cares  of  life  must,  perhaps  always, 
engross  our  chief  attention.  And  there 
may  be  times  which  add  to  this 
ordinary  weight  of  care  a  special 
burden  of  their  own.  Milton's  friend 
lived  in  such  times,  and  we,  it  seems 
not  unlikely,  are  entering  upon  a 
similar  period.  To  the  increased  pres- 
sure upon  the  means  of  life  are  now 
added  anxious  solicitudes  about  our 
country,  the  interests  of  liberty  in 
Europe, 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,    and  whnt 
the  French. 

Cast  down  by  such  thoughts,  we  may 
need  to  be  reminded  that  when  we 
have  done  all  that  we  can  do  to  pro- 
vide, as  members  of  fanulies,  for  the 
interests  of  those  dependent  upon  us, 
as  citizens,  for  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  State,  one  business  of  life  yet 
remains,  and  that  is,  ^  to  live.'  I 
include  under  this  term  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  faculties  and  of  our  being, 
the  delights  of  human  fellowship,  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  those  good 
things  which  have  been  provided  for 
us  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art. 

I  would  begin  by  asking  you  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  human 
race.  Is  it  merely  so  many  men  and 
women,  isolated  units  of  humanity  ; 
some  dwelling  in  tliis  quarter  of  the 
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globe,  and  some  in  that ;  some  enjoy- 
ing their  brief   tenure  of  existence 
under    one    of    the    great  planetary 
-cycles,    and    some    under    another? 
You  may  have  stood  on  a  summer's 
day  by  some  placid  lake,  and  observed, 
as  a  light  breeze  swept  by,  raising  its 
surface  into  ripples,  how,  in  obedience 
to  a  physical  law,  each  wavelet  pursues 
its    own  course   without   interfering 
with,  or  in  any  way  influencing  the 
others.     You  may,  in  particular,  have 
-noticed  how,  when  reflected  back  from 
the  shore,  they  cross   and  override 
those  which  they  meet,  but  still  with- 
out mutual  disturbance,   until    they 
are  finally  lost  and  no  trace  of  them 
is  left .     Now,  can  this  be  taken  as  a 
just  emblem  of  himian  life  ?    Are  we 
who  are  assembled  here,  and  all  who 
in  past  ages  have  felt  the  joys  and 
sorrows    of    humanity,    but    mimic 
billows  upon  the  sea  of  time  which 
follow  in  perfect  independence  their 
several  tracks,  and  then  dying  away 
leave  its  surface  as  if  they  had  never 
been  ?    I  suppose  you  will  a^ee  that 
this  would  not  be  a  true  picture  of 
•our  state  and  condition  here.      You 
will  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
bonds  by  which  each  age  and  each 
country    stand    connected    with    all 
others.     You  will  feel  that  there  is 
«uch  a  thing  as  hnrrMnity.     I  would 
beg  most  distinctly  to  say  that  I  do 
not  use  this  term  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  has  sometimes  been  employed  of 
late,   and   which    seems  designed   to 
imply  that  there  is  nothing  higher  and 
greater    than  the  collective  race  of 
man.      Perhaps  it  is  in  the  thought 
that  there  does  exist  an  Intelligence 
and  Will  superior  to  our  own, — that 
the  evolutions  of  the  destinies  of  our 
species  are  not  solely  the  product  either 
of  human  waywardness  or  of  human 
*  wisdom  ;  perhaps,  I  say,  it  is  in  this 
thought     that     the     conception     of 
humanity  attains  its  truest  dignity. 
When,  Uierefore,  I  use  this  term,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  by  it 
the    human    race,    viewed    in    that 
mutual    connexion    and    dependence 
which  has  been  established,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  for  the  qpcomplishment  of  a 
purpose  of  the  Divine  Mind.     And 
having  said  this,  rather  with  a  view  to 
prevent  any  possible  misconception, 
than     because     I     think    such     a 


theme  proper  to  be   discuBsed  upon 
the     present     occasion, — I      remark 
that  one  eminent   instance    of     that 
connexion  and  dependence  to  iv^hich 
I    have    referred,   is  to    be    seen  in 
the     progression     of     the    arts     and 
sciences.     Each  generation  as  it  passes 
away  bequeaths  to  its  successor  not 
only  its  material  works  in  stone  and 
marble,  in  brass   and  iron,  but  also 
the  truths  which  it  has  won,  and  the 
ideas  which  it  has  learned  to  conceive ; 
its    art,    literature,  science,   and,   \a\ 
some  extent,  its  spirit  and  morality. 
This    perpetual   transmission    of    the 
light  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  has 
been  compared  to  those  torch  races  of 
antiquity  in  which  a  lighted  brand  'vras 
transmitted     from     one     runner     t<» 
another  until  it  reached  the  final  goal. 
Thus  it  has  been  said  do  generations 
succeed    each   other,   borrowing   and 
conveying  light,   receiving  the  prin- 
ciples   of    knowledge,    testing    their 
truth,    enlarging    their    application, 
adding  to  their  number,    and    then 
transmitting  them  forward  to  coming 
generations — 

Et  quasi  ounorei  vital  lampada  tradant» 
Now,  this  connexion  between  intel- 
lectual discovery  and  the  progressive 
history  of  our  race,  gives  to  every 
stage  of  the  former  a  deep  human 
interest.        Each      new      revelation, 
whether  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe,  of  the  principles  of  ait,  or 
of  the  great  truths  of  morals  and  of 
politics,  is  a  step  not  only  in  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  but  also  in  the 
history  of    our   species.      Could    we 
trace  back  our  intellectual  pedigree, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  such  an 
expression,  we  should  find  ourselves 
connected  by  that  noblest  of  all  lines 
of  descent,    with   every  nation   and 
kindred  of  men  that  has  occupied  a 
place  in  history,  and  with  many  others, 
of  whose  names  and  deeds  no  record 
survives.    We  should  see  the  picture- 
writing,  most  probably,  of  some  for- 
gotten Asiatic  tribe,  passing  through 
successive  stages,  analogous  to  those 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  monu- 
ments   of   Egypt,   until    among    the 
Phoenician  people  it  gave  birth  to  our 
present  system  of  letters.     We  should 
behold    the    first   principles    of    our 
science,  and  much  more  than  the  first 
principles  of  our  literature  and  philo- 
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aophy,  emei^ng  into  light  among 
those  isles  of  Greece  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  chosen  home  of  freedom 
and  of  genius  in  the  ancient  world. 
To  the  same  source  we  should  trace 
hack  whatever  is  most  refined  in  the 
art  of  the  sculptor,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  science  of  the  architect. 
To  the  Bomans,  above  all  others,  we 
should  find  ourselves  indebted  for  the 
principles  of  govenmient  and  law. 
Theirs  was  even  less  the  genius  of 
conquest  than  of  empire  and  rule ;  and 
the  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
they  have  left  is  still,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  their  noblest  monument 
To  the  Arabians  we  owe  our  numerals, 
and  through  this  the  science  of 
arithmetic  And  beside  these  more 
distinct  portions  of  the  inheritance 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
ages  past,  and  of  which  the  enumera- 
tion is  far  from  being  complete,  how 
many  customs,  thoughts,  and  opinions, 
how  many  silent  influences  for  good 
or  for  e^,  do  we  not  unopnsciously 
owe !  As  respects  the  larger  and 
more  definite  accessions  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  law  of  human  progression  were 
this->that  to  different  sections  of  the 
one  great  family  of  man,  different 
measures  of  special  capacity  were 
assigned,  so  that  each,  while  fulfilling 
its  own  destiny,  should  also  add  to  the 
common  stock  of  intellectual  wealth. 
I  conceive  the  Greek  art  to  be  an 
eminent  illustration  of  this  principle, 
though  others,  scarcely  less  signal, 
mig^t  be  adduced.  Thus,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  we  could,  in  the 
present  day,  originate  that  union  of 
wildness  and  romantic  beauty,  of 
grotesqueness  and  grandeur,  which 
constitutes  the  j^redominant  character 
of  Gothic  architecture.  I  can  well 
oinioeive  that  it  was  only  from  a  cer- 
tain order  of  mind,  the  flpx>und  of 
whose  character  was  f ormea  amid  the 

Sine  forests  of  the  north,  and  whose 
kter  stamp  was  received  from  the 
stately  but  decaying  monuments  of 
Imperial  Rome,  that  such  a  product 
could  have  arisen.  But,  having  come 
into  being,  it  remains,  throt^  its 
works  and  its  conceptions,  the  parent  of 
solemn  thoughts  to  all  succeeding 
times.  There  is,  I  need  not  remind 
you,  one  special  task  which  these  later 


ages  seem  destined  to  accomplish,  a  task 
of  the  highest  importance,  but  wliich 
it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  regard  as 
an  end,  and  not  as  a  means  ;  it  is  the 
extension  of  man's  dominion  over  the 
material  world.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
examine  here  the  various  aspects  of 
that  much-disputed  question,  why  so 
subtle  and  inquisitive  a  people  as  the 
Greeks  made  no  advance  in  physical 
science  ?  It  has  been  said  tnat  it  is 
because  they  did  not  possess  a  proper 
method.  But  the  difficulty  is  thus 
thrown  back  and  not  solved — ^f  or  the 

tuestion  immediately  arises :  Why 
id  they  not  possess  a  proper  method^ 
The  principles  of  that  method  are  so 
obvious  as  tio  be  almost  axiomatic,  and 
in  other  departments  of  speculation 
they  were  understood  and  applied  by 
some  of  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity. 
I  suppose  that  we  must  conclude,  with 
an  eminent  writer  on  the  history  of 
the  inductive  sciences,  that  the  time 
for  this  development  was  not  come, 
that  there  were  other  problems  to  be 
solved  first,  more  intimately  connected 
with 'human  freedom  and  happiness. 
In  confirmation,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  the  extension  of  human  sway 
over  the  material  world  is  an  actual, 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  special,  business 
of  these  times,  we  have  onlv  to  con- 
sider what  is  going  on  arouna  us. 

There  exists  yet  another  and  not  less 
important  view  of  the  nature  of  those 
elements  which  constitute  civilisation. 
It  is  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  the  arts  not  only  forms  a  bond 
which  connects  the  Afferent  genera- 
tions of  men  together  by  interests  and 
feelings  wider  than  those  which  are 
merely  national ;  it  serves  also  as  a 
progressive  manifestation  of  the  nature 
of  man, — ^it  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  hidden  capacities  of  our  being.*  I , 
remember  the  profound  interest  with 
which  I  read,  some  years  ago,  a  treatise 
by  a  German  writer,  written  wi&  that 
fulness  of  learning  which  the  Germans 
alone  posseas,  and  also  with  that  ripe- 
ness of  judgment  ithioh  they  do  net 
alwavs  dupiay,  intended  to  trace  the 
de vdopment  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
of  the  idea  of  the  chief  good  of  man. 
The  author  shewed  how  thai  idea  was 
associated  among  the  earlier  writers,  as 
Homer,  almost  ezdusiTely  with  the 
poesesBion  of  phyiioal  qualiftoations. 
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largeness  of  stature,  strength  of  limb, 
swmness  of  foot,  or  with  such  intel- 
lectual endowments  as  we  should  now 
term  devemess,  and  perhaps  cnnning. 
He  shewed  how  at  a  later  period  it  was 
connected  with  wealth  and  longevity, 
with  the  gloiT  of  ancestry,  the  exercise 
of  a  large  and  boimtiful  hospitality,  the 
esteem  of  men.    This  is  the  form  which 
it  chiefly  assumes  in  the  writings  of 
Pindar.      Then   he  traced  the   idea 
through  the  Gnomic  poets,  under  the 
form  of  prudence,  self-respect,  rever- 
ence for  Law  and  established  religion, 
until  in  the  conversations  of  Socrates 
it  rises  to  the  full  measure  of  the  con- 
ception of  moral  good.      Now,  this 
picture,  though  drawn  from  a  somxe 
lying  a  little  out  of  the  general  line  of 
iUustration,   which  I   hAve   adopted, 
will  serve  to  explain  the  position  I 
wish  to  establish.     We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  moral  faculty 
m  Socrates,  disputing  among  his  friends 
about  the  true  ends  of  life,  which  did 
not  also  exist,  only  in  a  less  developed 
degree,  in  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  fight- 
ing before  Troy,  and  the  youth  of 
Greece  contending   in   the    Pythian 
Games.     But  this  is  the  lesson  which 
I  wish  to  draw  :  that  it  is  not  in  the 
rude  and  ignorant,  or  in  the  savage 
and  feral  state  of  man,  that  we  can  see 
what  human  nature  is.     Its  inferior 
elements  predominate  there,  and  all  its 
nobler  and  more  characteristic  qualities 
remain  hidden.     It  is  the  slow  but 
combined  action  of  the  social  state 
which  brings  out  the  germs  that  would 
otherwise  Ee  buried  beneath  a  stony 
and  a  wintry  soil.     Science,  whOe  it  is 
thus  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  the 
material  universe,  is  also  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
So  too  all  those  arts  which  depend 
upon  the  preception  of   proportion, 
wnether  it  be  in  forms  or  in  sounds, 
are  at  least  as  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  certain  faculties  of  our 
nature,  which   faculties   they   make 
known  to  us,  as  upon  any  relations  of 
external  things.    What   a   world  of 
Bweet  and  solemn  emotfons,  for  in- 
ataace,  doM  not  music  awaken  within 
us,  a  woiU  of  whose  existence  we 


should  but  for   that   divine  art    be 
wholly    unconscious,    and    of   whoae 
possible  limits  we  are  still  ignorant! 
It  is  not  in  the  instrument,  nor  in  the 
pulses  of  the  air,  iior  in  the  mechaniam 
of  the  human  ear,  that  the  hannony 
resides,  but   in    ourselves.      En    the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  human  spirit 
those  faculties  have  their  abode,  for 
whose  calling  forth  all  these  external 
movements  are   but   a   preparation. 
And  the  science  of  the  organ-builder 
and  the  skill  of  the  musician  oonaist 
in  this,  that  they  understand,  practi- 
cally at  least,  some  part  of  that  oon- 
nexion  which   has   been  eatabliahed 
between  mental  and  material  things  by 
Him  who  is  both  the  maker  of  the 
universe,  and  the  author  of  our  apirxts. 
I  might   take    up    the   renudning 
.branch  of  the  amunent,  and  shew  that 
the  researches  ofthe  antiquary  and  the 
scholar  possess,  when  rightly  pursned, 
the  same  kind  of  claim  to  our  regard 
as  the  labours  of  the  artist  and  the  man 
of  science.     Undoubtedly  there  exists 
a  ^[reat  deal  of  trifling  curioaity  about 
thmgs  of  no  moment,  and  many  a  vain 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reoonstnict 
a  Uvinjr  form  out  of  those  dry  bones  of 
antiquity  from  which  the  breath  of  life 
has  fled  for  ever.     In  these  pursoits, 
as  in  all  others,  but  in  these  more 
eminently,  there  is  need  of  a  control- 
ling principle.  Things  are  not  valnaUe 
because  the^  are  old  and  rare  ;  bttt  the 
interest  which  ^thers  about  tiie  relics 
of  bygpne  ages  is  then  only  legitimate 
when  it  flows  from  a  deeper  aonroe — 
even  from  the  sense  of  tiie  fellowship 
of  humanity." 

He  used  often  to  say  that  men 
have  no  right  to  expect  to  be  Mt 
to  judge  of  what  is  true  doctrine, 
till  they  have  loade  their  brains 
dear  by  some  generatiooB  of  ob* 
servance  of  known  moral  and 
sanitary  laws.  This  is  a  scientific 
yersion  of  a  saying  that  will  pro- 
bably occur  to  most  of  us — "If 
anyone  desire  to  do  God's  will,  he 
will  know  concerning  dootrine." 
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Sehola  Aeademiea:  Some  Ac« 
count  of  the  Studies  at  the  English 
Universitiea  in  the  18th  Century. 
By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.  A., 
•&«.,  &c.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1877. 

This  work  follows  the  modem 
historical  method  ;  it  is  not  an 
argumentative  romance  with  a  few 
facta  let  in  where  they  support  a 
favourite  view,  but  a  careful  ex- 
humation of  dead  records;  which 
are  made  to  brin^  before  us  a  live 
past,  by  being  paced  in  due  con- 
nection by  a  man  who  understands 
them  and  loves  liis  subject. 

It  may  not  be  generally  appre- 
ciated how  far  national  history  is 
now  becoming  modified  to  the 
«ame  plan.  Instead  of  the  old 
hearsay  evidence  and  a  strong  bias 
of  the  historian,  we  have  the  care- 
fully gathered  evidence  of  actual 
Tecords,  not  compiled  statistically, 
but  brought  to  me  by  the  investi- 
gator's faculty  and  appreciation. 

Working  in  limitea  fields,  more- 
over, this  method  of  history  is  so 
true,  that,  however  special  the 
study,  it  is  made  to  afford  side- 
lights upon  the  largest  and  most 
general  Hf e. 

In  the  work  before  us,  which  is 
strictly  what  it  professes  to  be, 
an  account  of  university  studies, 
we  obtain  authentic  information 
ujpon  the  course  and  changes  of 
philosophical  thought  in  tills  coun- 
try, upon  the  general  oBtimation 
of  letters,  upon  the  relations  of 
doctrine  and  science,  upon  the 
Tange  and  thoroughness  of  educa- 
tion, and  we  may  add,  upon  the 


cat-like  tenacity  of  life  of  ancient 
forms. 

Every  undergraduate,  every 
public  school-boy  would  do  well  to 
cut  open  these  pages — which  he 
could  not  find  uninteresting— in 
order  to  realise  what  advantages 
he  is  possessed*  of  at  the  present 
day. 

Perhaps,  however,  to  the  fashion- 
able and  precocious  academic 
youth  of  the  period,  it  would  be  too 
terrible  to  learn  that  not  very  long 
ago  undergraduates  wore  rotmd 
caps  and  passed  under  the 
name  of  *  lads ' !  We  must  re- 
peat the  ancient  pun  on  the 
introduction  of  the  *  trencher ' : — 
Have  you  squared  the  circle,  sir  ? 
No,  but  (pointing  to  his  battered 
cap,  used  oft  as  a  missile)  quad/ratum 
ci'rcfdavf. 

The  etymologists  and  dictionary- 
makers  should  revise  their  deriva- 
tions of  the  word  to  **  huddle."  It 
seems  pretty  plain  that  it  comes 
from  the  busy  crowding  process 
of  "  hoodling"  for  a  degree,  when 
each  man's  bed-maker  adjusted 
the  rabbit' 8-fur  hood  of  his  gown 
over  his  head,  preparatory  to  the 
formalities  of  admission  of  the 
candidates  through  their  **  exer- 
cises "  to  the  degree. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  of  the 
time  when  Cambridge,  which  now 
is  not  content  to  be  considered  as 
exclusively  the  mathematical  uni- 
versity, "  was  not  mathematical  at 
all."  This  was  not  two  and  a-half 
centuries  ago.  We  are  told : 
''Wallis,  who  was  at  Emmanuel 
at  that  time,  says  that  mathematics 
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were  'scarce  looked  upon  as  jiea^ 
demieal  studies,  but  rather  Meeha- 
nieal.^ "  But  in  a  few  years  Isaac 
Newton  was  bom,  and  was  the 
worshipped  hero  of  Cambrid^  for 
a  long  period.  In  1710  the  "i*rin- 
cipia"  was  in  such  request  that 
copies  originally  published  at  ten 
shillings  were  considered  cheap  at 
two  guineas.  The  enterprise  of 
printers  would  scarcely  allow  such 
an  honour  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  col- 
lege text-book  for  any  long  period 
to-day. 

The  particulars  Mr.  Wordsworth 
gives  us  in  his  excellent  arrange- 
ment are  most  varied,  interesting, 
and     instructive.       Among     the 
matters  touched  upon  are  Libra- 
ries,   Lectures,    the    Tripos,    the 
Trivium,  the  Senate  House,  the 
Schools,  text-books,    subjects    of 
study,  foreign  opinions,    interior 
life.  We  learn  even  of  the  various 
University  periodicals  that  have 
had  their  day.    And  last,  but  not 
least,  we  are  given  in  an  appendix  a 
highly  interesting  series  of  private 
letters  from  a  Cambridge  student  to 
John  Sti^'pe,  giving  a  vivid  idea 
of  life  as  an  undergraduate    and 
afterwards,  as  the  writer  became  a 
graduate  and  a  fellow.  This  series, 
combined    with    the    many  vivid 
details  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  work, 
leads  us  to  suggest  what  a  fair 
subject  for  any  writer  with  a  taste 
for  fiction  would  be  found  in  a 
sound  romance  which  should  draw 
its  local  colour  from  a  picttire  of 
imiversity  life  in  a  century   just 
not  too  far  removed  to  be    ap- 
preciable in  the  present. 


Pyramid  Faeti  and  Fancies,  By 
James  Bonwick,  F.B.O.S.  Lon- 
don: C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Go.  1877. 

Mr.  Bonwick's  book  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  omnivorous 
character  of  the  modem  mind. 
Here  are  certain  relics  of  the  past, 
architectural    contemporaries,  we 


might  almost  say,  of  the  megalo- 
saurus,  so  dim  is  their  age ;  they 
have  been  regarded  with  a  careless 
eye  for  centuries  upon  centuries; 
but  now  in  the  day  of  inquietude 
of  intellect  these  dumb  stony  thines* 
are  pressed    to  speak.    The  gcu- 
vanism  of  busy  brains  is  directed 
upon  them,  and  they  respond  witk 
a  nundred  voices.    The  actual  pre- 
sent  result  is  somewhat  confusing^ 
but  nine-tenths  of  the  theories  'will 
in  time  kill  one  another,  and  their 
death  allow  the  truth  to  be  seen. 
When    we  quote    the    following: 
numerous  facts    and    fancies   for 
which  P3nramid    students  are   re- 
fiponsible,  it  will  be  seen  at   once 
that  the  Pyramid  Builders  could 
not  have  entertained  so  many  mo- 
tives at  once. 

The  Pyramid    was  bmlt   as   a 
barrier  against  desert  sands;    as* 
Satan's    seat;     in     imitation    of 
Noah's  ark  ;  to  cover  filtering  re- 
servoirs ;  to  please  the  fair  aex  of 
dusky  Egypt;  to  hold  the  c^nerous 
treasures  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; 
as  Joseph's  granaries ;  as  a  display 
of  royal  despotism,  or  to  give  em- 
ployment to  labour  for  which  no 
use  could  be  found;  for  the  pre- 
servation of  treasures  of  learning 
from  deluge ;  for  the  tomb  of  the 
king';    to    contain    standards    of 
weights  and  measures.    We  take 
breath  and  proceed: — ^For  an  as- 
tronomical observatory ;  to  tell  its 
own  latitude;  to  wish  happy  re- 
turns of  its  own  birthday ;  to  reveal 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the 
true  shape  of  the  earth,  the  density 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  the 
sun ;  to  give  the  calendar  of  the 
year,  the  law  of  gravitation,  the 
measure  of  descent  to  the  sun  and 
moon  in  steps  of  their  semi-dia* 
meters ;    to  record  the  planetary 
distances,  the  rise  of  a  polar  star,, 
the  Equinoxes,  theprecessionof  the 
Equinoxes ;  the  revolutions  of  Se- 
this  the    doff-star    of   the  dead. 
Again  we  take  breath : — ^To  pro- 
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claim  the  unity  of  God,  the  divine 
origination  of  measure ;  to  afford 
-an  inspired  conmiunication  of 
dogmas ;  a  memorial  of  the  Deluge ; 
a  reminder  of  a  primeval  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath ;  a  model  for 
Mosaic  institutions;  a  Messianic 
monument ;  a  type  of  Christ  and  his 
<?hurch;  the  altar  of  the  Millen- 
nium. Once  more  we  pause,  for 
there  are  more  theories  yet: — ^That 
"the  object  of  the  Pyramid  was  to 
mark  the  rise  and  fall  of  land  in 
Sgypt;  to  illustrate  geoihetrio 
truth ;  to  convey  the  proportion 
between  a  circle's  diameter  and 
•circumference;  to  masonify  the 
•quadrature  of  the  circle ;  to  form 
part  of  a  gigantic  geometrical 
plan  in  conjunction  with  all  other 
pyramids ;  to  typify  the  generative 
principle;  as  an  emblem  of  sun 
and  lire;  to  celebrate  mystical 
baptismal  ceremonies;  to  be  a 
«ymbol  of  the  temple  of  the  Phre- 
mason,  the  great  architect  of  the 
human  body;  to  afford  special 
and  continued  revelations  to 
mystics. 

Many  of  these  presimiptive  at- 
tributes of  the  Pyramids  are  mani- 
festly merely  subjective,  or  bom 
of  the  inclinations  of  investigators 
who  have  greedily  jumped  at  the 
smallest  atom  of  apparent  support 
to  their  notions. 

In  Mr.  Bonwick's  book  are  col- 
lected, in  a  very  painstaking 
manner,  brief  accounts  of  all  these 
theories.  His  own  he  does  not 
give ;  but  we  find  the  following 
observations  in  the  closing  pages 
-of  the  book : — 

*'  But  there  is  another  class,  more 
tnily  mystic  than  any  we  have  men- 
tioned, whose  notions,  if  revealed 
privately  to  the  expounders  of  mil- 
lennial markings  m  the  pyramid, 
would  extort  derision  and  contumely, 
but  wiio  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  a 
word  in  a  book  on  the  *  Why  1  *  of  the 
pyramid. 

Still,   as  these    mystics  write   not 


for  the  public,  have  no  mission  to 
fulfil  for  the  public,  and  care  not  one 
straw  for  the  public,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  say  anything  about 
them  to  the  public. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  good  for- 
tune to  come  across  the  path  of  one 
or  two  such  persons.  Perhaps  other 
men,  in  a  pikrimage  of  sixty  years, 
who  have  good  fai^  in  their  fellow- 
creatures'  intelligence,  and  sympathy 
with  honest,  earnest  aspirations,  en- 
coimter  some  who  seem  but  to  live  on 
the  confines  of  this  everyday  world  of 
ours.  The  dreamers  are  seen  to  hav^ 
some  meihod  in  their  supposed  mad- 
ness, and  some  reason  m  their  wild 
imaginings.  In  these  cases,  an  inco- 
herent speech  testifies  to  the  dread  of 
ridicule,  the  consciousness  of  being 
misimderstood,  or  the  conviction  that 
the  truth  is  too  sacred  for  utterance. 

M.  Caviglia,  bom  in  Malta,  dying 
in  Paris  at  the  aj^e  of  seventy-four,  in 
1845,  buried  with  his  Bible  beside 
him,  was  one  of  these  mjrstics,  and  so 
passionately  devoted  to  pynimid  study 
that  for  some  time  he  lived  in  an 
apartment — Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth's  sym- 
bol of  heaven — over  the  King's 
Chamber. 

Lord  Lindsay  met  him  at  Gizeh, 
admired  and  honoured  him.  He  was, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  *  toutdfaii 
pyramidale.^  His  lordship  wrote, 
*  We  are  told  that  in  Ceylon  there  are 
insects  that  take  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  branch  or  leaf  they  feed  upon ; 
Caviglia  seems  to  partake  of  their 
natiure,  he  is  really  assimilating  to  a 
pyramid.'  This  was  not  said  in 
ridicule.  He  described  him  as  *  happy 
with  his  pyramid,  Ms  mysticism,  and 
his  Bible.'  Even  then,  at  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  he  had,  we  are  told, 
'  reared  a  pyramid  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary mysticism — sstrology,  mag- 
netism, magic  (his  favourite  studies), 
its  comer-stones  :  while  on  each  face 
of  the  airy  vision  he  sees  inscribed,  in 
letters  of  light,  invisible  to  all  but 
himself,  elucidatory  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture.' 

Mr.  Bamsay  has  this  account : — 
'He  has  strange,  unearthly  ideas, 
which  seem  to  open  up  to  you,  as  he 
says  them,  whole  vistas  of  unheard-of 
ground,  which  close  up  again  as  sud- 
denly, so  that  one  can  hardly  know 
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what  his  theories  are.  He  says,  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous  to  com- 
municate them,  and  looks  mystical/  " 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Bonwick's 
forthcoming  work,  '^  The  Religion 
and  Learning  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," will  fi^ve  us,  between  the 
lines,  someming  a  little  more 
definite  regarding  these  mystic 
lights. 


The  FigU  of  Faith,  Sermons 
Preached  on  Various  Occasions,  By 
the  Bey.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  London:  G.  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co.     1877. 

Some  of  the  highest  thoughts 
that  are  affecting  our  time  and  gra- 
dually transforming  our  theology, 
may  be  found  in  these  sermons, 
brought  heme  to  the  relig^'ous 
mind  of  moderate  culture,  not  by 
attenuation  of  their  matter,  but  by 
their  transformation  in  the  afiPec- 
tionate  warmth  of  the  preacher's 
nature.  These  sermons  are  es- 
sentially undogmatic,  and  yet  there 
is  no  lack  of  order  perceptible  in 
them,  no  failure  of  closeness  to  the 
central  fact  of  law.  When  the 
Church  renews  her  lost  nationality 
by  taking^  apostolic  life  and  pur- 
pose as  her  basis,  rather  than 
doctrinal  traditions,  which  by  their 
inherent  or  developed  contradic- 
tions challenge  rational  men  to 
impugn  their  authority,  the  ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  may 
still  be  preached.  And  this  is  his 
g^at  praise ;  he  is  helping  to  shew 
the  way  back  through  the  accre- 
tions of  disputatious  ages  to  the 
early  Christian  faith.  He  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  Maurice  and 
Bobertson,  while  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  the  developmeut  of 
ideas  have  enabled  him  to  oe  wiser 
in  many  respects  than  were  his 
forerunners. 

The  consideration   of    sermons 
leads  us  to  advert  to  what  must  be 


a  very  well  known  anomaly  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  gifts  of 
men  are  various  amonf  the  clergy  ;, 
one  can  console  the  afflicted^ 
another  can  mould  institutions  aud 
build  churches,  a  third  can. 
think  and  preach.  But  as  the  law 
and  custom  are  (and  Church  autho- 
rities are  ever  unalert  towards 
improvements),  every  man,  be  he 
inexperienced  curate  of  unfonned 
mind,  or  practical  rector  of  busy 
parochial  life,  is  presumed  to  have 
ttom  his  ordination  a  constant  flow 
of  spiritual  thought,  and  to  be 
ready  to  embody  it  in  the  form  of  a 
lengthy  discourse  at  a  rate  ex- 
tending to  that  of  two  or  three 
sermons  a  week.  The  possibility 
is  an  ecclesiastical  fiction.  The 
fact  is  that  the  vendors  of  cheap 
and  musty  theology  do  alarge  trade, 
and  the  preacher  who  is  without 
the  literary  gift  grinds  out  what 
should  be  living  food  from  a 
mixture  of  these  dead  old  bones. 
Or  he  buys  manuscript  sermons 
written  by  nameless  persons  whose 
style  is  so  colourless  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  preacher  of  suspicion 
of  being  a  borrower. 

If  a  bishop  would  set  the  right 
fashion — since  the  Church  goes  by 
fashions  as  well  as  by  truths — 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  followers. 
A  hard-working  clergyman  might 
arise  in  his  pulpit  and  say,  I  have 
been  reading  a  sermon  of  Stanley's 
or  of  Fraser's,  of  Bobert son's 
or  of  Brooke's,  of  Temple's, 
Vaughan's,  or  Farrar's ;  and  I  feel 
its  truth  and  warmth  so  much  that 
I  can  preach  it.  It  says  what  I 
would  say,  better  than  I  could  have 
said  it,  even  if  parochial  business 
had  allowed  me  the  time  to  put  my 
thoughts  into  form.  If  any  of  you 
have  read  it,  you  will  like  it  none 
the  less,  for  I  mean  not  to  read  it 
to  you,  but  to  preach  it.  The 
Divine  laws  do  not  disdain 
economy ;  why  should  it  be  de- 
spised in  prejudices  ecclesiastical^ 
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which  set  pseudo-originality  above 
the  commimication  one  to  another, 
of  *'  such  things  as  je  have  "  ? 

Mr.  Brooke's  preaching,  eyen 
where  his  pictures  are  historic,  is 
not  history,  but,  as  it  should  be,  a 
force  that  directs  itself  toward  to- 
day. The  following  passage, 
though  ostensibly  dealing  with  fiie 
past,  could  not  have  emanated 
from  one  who  was  not  fully  con- 
scious of  the  present : — 

*^  They  loved  theories,   not    acts  ; 
fancies  of  feeling,  not  true  feeling;; 
but  to  do  good  things,  to  pradise  the 
life  of  goodness,  to  sacrifice  a  tithe  of 
their  pleasures  or  their  wealth,  to  give 
up  a  single  delightful  immorality — 
they    were    not    ready    to   do  these 
things.     They  wanted  a  religion  they 
could  put  on  when  it  suited  their  plea- 
sures and  their  worldly  repute  and 
wealth,  and  put  off  when  it  interfered 
with  Ihem,   and    the    moment    they 
found  that  neither  the  religion  of  John 
nor  that  of  Christ  were  flexible  to 
wants  of  this  kind,  they  threw  them 
both  overboard.     At  first  they  tried 
the  Baptist,  but  they  soon  had  enough 
of  that  resolute  teaching.     It  dared 
to  meddle  with  the  exactions  of  the 
publican,  the  violence  of  the  soldier, 
the  pleasure  of  the  Pharisee  ;  it  called 
on  them  not  only    to    repent — that 
were  easy,  but  to  do  works  meet  for 
repentance — Oiat  was  too  hard.     And 
when  they  found  that  he  insisted  on  a 
change  of  life  which  would  damage 
their  gains  and  their  pleasures,  and 
that,  without  such  a  change,  Jolm  de- 
nounced their    religious    feelings  as 
worthless    and    guilty,    they    turned 
away  with  indignation,  and  said,  '  he 
hath  a  devil,*     They  were  mourned 
unto  and  they  had  not  lamented. 

But,  all  uie  same,  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  religious  impulse  in 
their  heart.  The  leaven  of  the  time 
still  worked,  and  when  they  aot  back 
to  their  homes  in  Jerusalem  mey  were 
charmed  to  hear  of  a  more  liberal 
teacher  than  John.  It  seemed  that 
Christ  required  no  ascetic  life,  that 
He  did  not  wish  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  that  in- 
stead of  the  rude,  homespun,  hard- 
hitting teaching  of  the  prophet  of  the 


wilderness,  they  might  now  listen  to 
refined  and  gentle  words,  to  gracious 
stories,  to  symbolic  suggestions  of  a 
high  life  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
moved  amons  villages  and  cities,  who 
lived  with  aU  in  the  freest  manner, 
who  ate  and  drank  and  shared  in  the 
joys  of  men.  *  This  is,  the  teacher 
for  us,*  they  said,  and  they  sought 
Him  out  and  followed  Him.  '  We 
will  dance  to  His  piping,*  was  their 
thought,  '  and  possess  a  religion.* 

But  the  result  was  a  still  more 
complete  failure.  The  relision  of  the 
Baptist  had  been  too  hard  for  them 
because  of  its  stem  morality.  It  de- 
manded outward  purity-— domestic, 
social,  political,  and  mercantile  purity. 
'  We  shaU  be  better  off  with  Christ,' 
they  thought ;  '  He  will  not  be  so 
hard  on  us.*  Alas  !  they  found  them- 
selves worse  off  than  before.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  hear  that  the  whole  of 
the  outward  life  had  to  be  reformed  ;  it 
was  ten  times  worse  to  hear  that  the 
inward  life  had  to  be  reformed.  Ihe 
publican  was  not  only  not  to  cheat, 
but  not  to  wish  to  cheat ;  the  soldier 
— not  only  not  to  do  violence,  but  to 
love  his  enemy  ;  the  impiu« — not  only 
not  to  do  wrong  to  a  wonuui,  but  not  to 
think  it  in  his  heart.  The  whole 
sphere  of  morality  was  thus  indefi- 
nitely expanded.  When  it  came  to 
this — that  he  who  hateth  his  brother 
is  as  much  a  murderer  as  he  who 
stabbeth  him  to  the  heart,  that  he 
who  was  false  to  his  oath  in  his 
heart  or  wished  to  be  false  to  it, 
was  in  God's  eyes  perjured ;  that  a 
life  lived  morally  for  a  wrong  motive 
was  not  moral,  but  immoral — it  was 
too  much ;  the  burdens  of  righteous- 
ness were  doubled ;  there  were  a 
thousand  more  sins  in  the  world  than 
they  had  thought ;  religion  was  in- 
credibly hard,  and  morality  impos- 
sible, if  this  was  morality." 

How  wide  a  sphere  of  life  Mr. 
Brooke's  faith  includes  may  Ue 
judged  from  the  following : — 

**  1  make  no  distinction  between  the 
methods  and  principles  of  the  spiritual 
and  secular  worlds.  There  is  one 
mind  at  the  root  of  both,  and  in  both 
the  mere  intellect  is  worthless  till 
truth  is  seen.  In  both  all  truth  comes 
to  us  by  Revelation  ;  and  when  Reve- 
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Ifttion  has  siven  it,  then  it  is  reasoned 
on  for  oonnrmation  and  application. 

Those  whom  we  call  men  of  eenius 
in  Imowledge  and  art,  we  call  pro- 
phets in  the  spiritual  world.  They 
are  seers  who  see  directly  the  truths 
of  God's  relation  to  man,  and  of  man's 
to  God.  They  declare  these  truths, 
they  do  not  attempt  to  prove  them  ; 
they  let  them  prove  themselves.  Some 
receive  them  at  once,  others  say  they 
must  prove  them  by  reasoning,  but 
they  can  only  be  seen,  not  proved. 
They  can  never  be  reasoned  upon 
with  any  practical  use  till  the  reasoner 
has  felt  the  life  and  seen  the  beauty 
in  them." 

The  subject  of  worldliness  is  one 
that  preachers  harp  on.  And 
strange  indeed  it  is  that  so  little 
effect  is  produced.  Mr.  Brooke's 
words  which  we  quote,  are  said  in 
church  and  on  Sundays  to  people 
in  a  Sunday  mood ;  would  anyone 
dare  to  repeat  them  in  Parliament 
to  people  in  a  week-day  mood? 
What  18  national  worldliness  ? — 

'^  It  is  w)ien  there  are  but  very  few 
ideas  in  a  nation,  and  when  these  few 
do  not    rule    it ;    when    its    action, 
thouffhts,  and  feelings  are  governed 
hy  what  is  present  or  visible  or  tran- 
sitory.    It  18  when  the  men  in  it  wor- 
ship, as  the  first  thin^,  personal  get- 
ting-on  ;  when  wealth  is  first  and  any 
means  are  ffood  that  attain  it ;  when 
those  who  have  it  or  rank  or  position, 
are  bowed  down  to  without  considera- 
tion of  character ;  when  there  is  but 
one  inspiration,  that  of  competition  ; 
when  the  natural  beauty  of  the  coimtry 
i3  recklesslv  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
money  ;   when  the  natural  desire  to 
take  care  of  the  lives  of  others  is 
thought    little  of    and  sacrificed  to 
the  desire  of  making  money  ;   when 
pleasure  is  taken  without  thought  and 
pursued  for  its  own  sake  alone  ;  when 
art  is  even  stained  and  men  work  at 
it  not  for  love  of  its  own  reward  but 
to  sell  it  dearly  ;  when  politics  are 
governed  solely  by  desire  for  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  country ;  when 
the  commerce  of  a  nation  is  to  be  kept 
at  all  hazards,  even  the  hazard  of  dis- 
grace ;  when  the  Government,  follow- 
ing the  cry  of  the  people,  will  spend 


millions  on  works  that  sive  employ* 
ment  to  manufacturers,  but  will  not 
ffive  a  few  thousands  to  things  which 
have  no  actual  returns,  Uke  sdenoe, 
or  art,  or  discovery  ;  when  the  only 
way  to  get  a  thing  through  Parliament 
is  to  ^ew  that  it  will  put  cash  in  the 
purse  of  the  nation ;  when  (to  paas 
over  much  more)  the  visible  results  of 
a  method  of  education,  or  those  of  & 
work,  or  an  expedition,  are  counted 
the  only  tests  of  its  excellence ;  and 
the  present  results  of  measures  are 
whoUv  dwelt  on  to  the  shutting  out  of 
any  tnought  of  the  future  ;  when  it  ia 
not  a  spirit  which  is  sent  thrilling 
through  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
its  rmers,  but  a  dead  statement  ai 
'  every  man  for  himself,  and  then  the 
nation  will  get  on.' 

This  is  national  worldliness ;  and 
if  Enffland  had  reached  that  point,  she 
would  have  been  plunged,  however 
wealthy,  in  the  foulest  mud  of  degra> 
dation.  To  be  like  that  would  be 
national  ruin,  though  she  were  rolling 
in  wealth." 

Here  is  the  same  thought  turned 
upon  the  individual : — 

''  You  may  purchase  the  love  you 
long  for  if  you  will  ^ve  way  on  this 
one  point  of  truth,  if  you  will  gloss 
over  your  objection  to  a  wrong  mode 
of  action.  You  may  purchase  promo- 
tion if  you  will  keep  what  you  say 
within  the  bounds  which  social  opinion 
prescribes  to  the  safe  man,  and  yield  to 
those  who  tell  you,  in  their  flattering 
way,  that  plain  speaking;  will  spou 
your  influence,  for  no  doubt  it  was 
said  to  John  that  to  ofiTend  the  king 
would  destroy  the  good  he  was  doing 
in  Judea.  i  ou  may  purchase  wealth 
if  you  will  condone  your  partner's  or 
your  principal's  dishonesty,  or  even 
shut  your  eyes  to  a  little  commercial 
grazing  of  tiie  edge  of  it.  You  may 
pet  into  a  hieher  range  of  society 
if  you  will  flatter  the  follies,  or 
smile  on  the  vices,  or  enslave  your- 
self to  the  caprices  of  some  of 
those  above  you  in  rank.  You  may 
find  the  path  of  life  velvet  to  your 
tread  if  you  will  modify  your  convic- 
tions on  political  and  social  topics,  if 
you  will  keep  what  is  called  a  wise 
silence,  if  you  will  avoid  giving  advice, 
and    find    your    way    round    thorny 
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X^ointB,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
wrong-doing  of  great  people,  and  be 
tolerant  to  evil  except  when  all  the 
world  ia  on  the  aide  of  intolerance. 
It  ia  the  aliding,  alimy  life  of  a  anake, 
and  yon  have  your  reward.  No  one 
ia  a&aid  of  being  offended  by  you ; 
you  are  praiaed  aa  a  aaf e  man.  Tou 
are  flattered  because  vou  flatter  ;  vou 
keep  your  foUowera  if  you  are  a  public 
man.  You  live,  getting  wealthier, 
more  reepected  peraapa,  and  you  die 
regretted  for  a  day  or  two  by  aociety 
which  miaaea  one  who  never  touched 
it  but  with  a  careaa.  But,  after  all, 
it  ia  a  anake'a  life,  and  not  a  man'a." 

If  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  a 
popular  preacher,  be  dares,  never- 
theless,  to  say  unpopular  things. 


Five  Teari*  Penal  Servitude :   by 

*  One  who  Endured  It.  Bentley  and 
Son,  London.  1 87  < . 

The  publishers  of  this  volume 
having,  as  they  state,  satisfied 
themselves  that  it  is  a  genuine 
record  of  five  years'  penal  servitude, 
it  becomes  not  only  a  matter  of 
interest  but  almost,  we  might  say, 
.a  public  duty,  for  it  to  be  widdy 
read.  Most  of  those  who  have 
daily  looked  upon  the  exterior  of 
Tigly  Millbank  will  now,  for  the 
first  time,  learn  anything  real  of 
the  life  of  its  inmates ;  many  who 
have  taken'  a  statesmanlike  in- 
terest in  the  criminal  laws  will,  for 
the  first  time,  imderstand  some- 
thing of  their  inner  working. 
The  punishment  of  crime  is  of  most 
vital  interest  to  the  masses  of  the 
people;  for  they  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  condition  of  the 
criminal  when  he  is  at  loose 
among  them.  It  needs  but  a 
little  summary  action  and  a  few 
judicial  words  to  place  a  man 
within  the  prison  walls,  where  for 
a  term  at  least  he  can  harm  no  one. 
But  the  effect  those  prison  walls 
have  upon  him — ^how  much  better 

•  or  worse  he  is  when  he  is  freed — 
of  what  avail  it  has  been  to  the 


people  to  have  their  money  spent 
upon  him — these  are  large 
questions,  and  questions  which 
concern  us  all.  For  the  inveterate, 
incurable  swindler  returns  with 
delight  to  his  old  traffic :  rears  a 
progeny  of  small  swindlers,  and 
aids  in  preserving  the  tone  of  the 
swindling  society  he  mixes  with. 
Among  that  class  with  which 
murder  is  fashionable,  a  man  is 
scarc<ily  to  be  cured  of  his  taste  for 
blood  by  the  wearing  of  an  ugly 
dress  and  chains. 

Any  one  who  may  have  read  a 
very  terrible,  yet  very  touching 
novel  of  a  few  seasons  a^o,  entitlea 
''  His  Natural  life,"  Dy  Marcus 
Clarke,  will  recall  it  to  memory 
when  they  open  this  volume.  In 
that  work  a  perfectly  hideous  pic- 
ture of  penal  servitude  was  given 
us ;  some  of  the  horrors  which 
might  with  impimity  be  enacted 
in  a  colonial  prison  upon  men  in- 
carcerated for  life,  being  described 
with  a  sickening  reality.  Whether 
these  things  be  so  or  not,  none 
dare  say  without  personal  know- 
ledfire ;  but  it  is  plain  from  this 
book — "Five  Years'  Penal  Ser- 
vitude " — that  some  of  the  natural 
causes  of  such  horrors  are  unavoid- 
able. It  needs  a  man  of  brutal 
power,  rough  animal  life,  and  a 
terrible  capacity  for  government, 
to  undertake  the  control  of  a  mass 
of  the  very  worst  of  criminals.  Such 
a  governor  is  admirably  depicted 
in  Marcus  darkens  novel;  and 
the  struggle  which  goes  on 
between  him  and  one  of  the 
men  who  are  in  his  power, 
once  read  of,  can  scarcely  be  for- 
gotten. This  man  also  is  of 
powerful  animal  physique  ;  and 
when  he  finds  himself  treated  as 
an  animal,  slowlv,  as  the  years 
pass  over  him,  his  animal  nature 
appears  to  become  altogether  up- 
permost. The  life,  the  atmosphere, 
which  degrades  the  crimintu,  de- 
grades also  the  governor ;  and  we 
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are  shewn  the  two  at  last,  equal 
at  least  in  hatred  of  each  other ; 
while  the  governor  does  but  retain 
his  life  and  his  authority  by  in- 
domitable courage. 

Here  we  are  given  marked  and 
remarkable  characters;  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  even  within  the 
waUs  of  our  London  prisons  the 
same  evil  cannot  but  exist.  The 
same  thing  which  calls  a  brutal- 
natured  man  to  be  governor  of 
a  colonial  gaol,  and  a  drunken 
clergyman  who  is  ineligible  for 
curmg  civilised  souls,  to  be  its 
chaplain,  makes  the  warders  of 
Dartmoor,  even  of  Millbank, 
chosen  from  men  who  cannot  easily 
obtain  a  pleasanter  employment. 
The  consequences  are  the  same  as 
those  depicted  in  **  His  Natural 
Life,"  only  they  are  on  a  smallor 
scale  and  cannot  be  quite  so 
horrible. 

The  author  of  **  Five  Years  "  has 
no  solution  to  this  problem, 
except  that  he  suggests  old  soldiers 
for  the  service.  As  military  men 
make  the  best  and  most  just 
governors,  so  old  soldiers  make 
the  best  warders .  They  have  learnt 
that  discipline  is  a  thing  apart 
from  cruelty,  small  tyranny,  per- 
sonal spite.  But  even  the  old 
soldiers  are  hardly  likely  to  regard 
the  existence  of  a  keeper  of  crimi- 
nals as  the  most  cheerful  ending 
to  a  moderately  honest  and 
hardworking  career.  With  such  a 
difficulty — a  difficulty  based  on 
the  sheer  facts  of  human  nature — 
as  this,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
system  of  criminal  confinement, 
we  need  not  wonder  if  we  find  all 
through  it  other  difiiculties,  based 
on  the  faults  and  failings  of  that 
same  human  nature. 

Our  author  points  out  that  evils 
necessarily  come  upon  the  com- 
munity from  long  sentences,  which 
separate  husband  and  wife,  break 
up  homes,  and  make  the  faithless- 
ness   of   contracted  parties  easy ; 


from  the  miidng  of  criminals  of 
different  ranks,  ages,  and  of  dif * 
f erent  degrees  of  vice,  which 
makes  our  prisons  into  splendid 
colleges  of  crime ;  from  heavy 
sentences  for  comparatively  slight 
offences,  when  a  country  magistrate 
may  entail  a  large  expense  on  the 
Qovernment,  which  is  compelled 
to  support  a  man  in  prison,  and 
his  wife  by  parish  relief,  because 
the  man  perhaps  committed  a 
small  theft.  The  following  is  a 
good  instance  of  this  last  men- 
tioned evil : — 

''  I  named  on  a  previous  page  that 
one  of  the  men  at  my  table  was  a 
victim  of  justices'  justice.  This  man 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years  for  steal- 
ing twelve  eggs  from  under  a  duck. 
He  had  been  sentenced  previously 
some  three  years  before  for  two  montl^ 
to  the  oountygaol  for  stealing  a  pound 
of  butter.  He  was  a  farm  labourer, 
and  had  eleven  shillings  a  week,  a  wife 
and  four  children.  He  had  sickness 
in  his  house,  and  was  driven  by  his 
children's  wants  to  take  twelve  eggs 
from  under  a  duck  that  had  just 
begun  to  sit  in  a  hedge  near  the  farm- 
yard pond.  That  man  has  told  me 
frequently  that  he  worked  far  harder 
for  his  eleven  shillings  a  week  than 
ever  he  had  at  stone-quairying  or  any- 
thing else  in  prison.  When  at  home 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  had  meat  of  any 
sort,  and  when  he  did  it  was  only  fat 
bacon,  and  his  bed  was  but  a  poor 
affair  compared  to  his  prison  couch. 
Here  in  prison,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, he  '  fared  sumptuously  every  day,' 
and  I  can  assure  the  reader  he  con- 
sidered the  living  luxurious  compared 
to  what  he  had  at  home  ;  and  as  for 
his  bed  he  said  he  never  slept  so  com- 
fortably in  his  life,  and  should  sadly 
miss  it  when  he  returned  home. 

I  asked  him  what  his  wife  and 
children  were  doing.  The  parish 
allowed  her  half-a-crown  a  week,  and 
ffave  her  four  quartern  loaves  as  well. 
Now,  just  calculate  what  this  man's 
imprisonment  cost  his  county.  At 
the  rate  he  was  working  he  would  not 
save  more  than  nine  months  out  of  his 
time  as  remission,  and  would  serve  six 
years  and  three  months.     Taking  the 
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qiuutem  loaf  on  an  average  of  seven- 
pence,  the  oost  would  be  as  foUowa  : — 

Six  jMii  and  nine  montha, 

or 351  weeks  at  2k  6d....  £43  17    6 

Four  qowteins  for  351  weeks 

-1404  at  74 40  19    0 


£d4  16    6 


This  would  come  out  of  the  county 
rates,  and,  with  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
secution, Sk,  ,  would  make  in  all  £100. 
I  qaestion  much  whether  six  months 
or  even  less,  with  hard  labour,  would 
not  have  been  a  more  reasonable  and 
judicious  sentence  than  seven  years. 
In  seven  years  he  has  got  used  to 
prison  life.  In  fact,  I  question  not 
only  whether  prison  has  lost  all  its 
terrors  to  him,  but  whether  when  he 
zoes  home  and  resumes  his  farm 
mbouring  and  the  difficulties  of  main- 
line his  family  on  eleven  shillings 
a  week,  he  will  not  often  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  soup  and  the  meat 
and  the  comfortable  bed,  vrith  com- 
£K&rativeIy  little  work  and  no  anxiety, 
of  Dartmoor." 

Of  the  corruptibility  of  some  of 
the  warders  oar  author  gives  a 
marked  illustration. 

"  A  warder  comes  on  duty  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  meal-times,  is  with  the  pruoners 
till  nine  at  night.  Eveiy  alternate 
Sunday  he  is  off  duty.  How  much 
better  is  this  than  the  life  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  \  I  have  said 
they  are  a  bad  lot — the  majority  of 
thenL  I  shall,  when  we  get  to  Dart- 
moor,  tell  of  a  few  of  Qieir  'little 
games.'  I  will  now  give  an  instance 
of  a  case  where  an  officer,  not  acting 
*  square '  with  a  prisoner,  got '  planted ' 
and  '  sucked  in '  '  to  rights. '  The  re- 
sult was,  he  got  his  full  deserts. 

A  certain  prisoner,  who  was  what  is 
termed  a  very  '  fly '  man,  i.e. ,  a  clever, 
Bchemim^  feUow,  and  who  had  '  pals ' 
outside  flush  of  money,  having  noticed 
a  particular  officer,  and  '  spotted '  him 
as  being  one  likely  to  '  do  business,' 
sounded  him  as  to  getting  tobacco  and 
f  ither  matters.  The  warder,  nothing 
loth  to  make  money,  'tumbled,"  t.e., 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  him 
Ui  write  to  certain  friends  of  the 
prisoner  s,  and  get  money  for  this  pur- 


pose. The  bargain  was  that  in  the 
first  place  the  warder  was  to  have  10s. 
out  of  every  20b.  for  himself,  and  then 
charge  certain  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  tobacco  and  other  things  he  was. 
to  brin^  to  the  man,  in  small  daily 
quantities,  so  as  to  obviate  any  danger 
of  a  '  stock '  ever  being  found  either 
in  Ms  cell  or  on  his  person,  in  case 
of  a  *  turn  over. '  All  went  well  for 
the  best  part  of  a  year.  Then  the 
supplies  seemed  to  fail — at  least  so  the 
officer  told  the  man — and,  after  droop- 
ing and  drooping,  they  stopped  alto- 
gether. At  last  another  prisoner,  a  pal 
of  this  man's,  whose  time  was  out,  and 
who  was  about  to  get  his  discharge, 
arranged  that  when  he  reached  Lon- 
don he  would  look  up  the  man's 
friends,  and  ascertain  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage.  On  being  dis- 
charged and  goinff  to  the  friends  of  his 
fellow-prisoner,  l£e  whole  thing  caiue 
out.  Far  from  having  stopped  their 
supplies,  they  were  surprised  their  un- 
fortunate friend  was  so  importunate 
in  his  demands  for  money.  That 
very  week  a  letter  had  come  from  the 
warder,  asking  for  £10,  saying  the 
prisoner  required  money  for  a  paost 
special  purpose  of  very  great  import- 
ance. The  prisoner's  friend  was  also 
a  *  fly '  man,  and  he  immediately  saw 
how  he  coiild  thoroughly  pay  off"  the 
'  crooked '  officer.  Two  Bank  of  Eng- 
land five-pound  notes  were  sent,  as- 
usual,  by  post,  and  m  due  course  re- 
ceived. The  sender  quietly  waited 
and  looked  anxiously  in  the  local 
papers  published  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
convict  establishment  where  his  friend 
was  confined,  till  at  last  what  he  ex- 
pected appeared  in  a  paragraph  some- 
what as  follows  :—*  Serious  Chaise 
against  an  Officer  in  the  Convict 
Prison  of  Startown. — ^A  B,  awarder  at 
Startown,  and  C  D,  his  wife,  were 
brought  before  the  county  magistrates, 
charged  with  uttering  and  being  in 
possession  of  forged  Bank  notes.  Peter 
Jones,  a  draper  at  Blankville,  deposed 
that  on  Tuesday  last  the  female 
prisoner  came  to  his  shop  and  pur- 
chased an  alpaca  dress,  a  polka  jacket, 
and  other  articles,  amounting  to  £2  4e» 
lOd, ,  in  payment  for  which  she  pre- 
sented a  Bank  of  England  £5  note,  and 
received  £2  15b.  2d.  in  chans^. 

*  Joseph  Smith,  clerk  of  the  Royal 
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County  Bank  at  Blankville,  deposed 
^hat  he  had  received  the  £5  note  pro- 
(duced  from  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  together 
with  other  moneys,  and  placed  the 
.same  to  his  credit  The  number  and 
date  of  the  note  were  duly  entered  in 
the  receiving  cash-book,  and  also  in 
the  paying  cash-book.  It  was,  with 
•other  notes,  sent  to  their  head  office  in 
London,  and  on  being  presented  at  the 
JBank  of  England  was  pronounced  a 
forgery. 

'  Thomas  A.  Cute,  a  detective  em- 
ployed by  the  Bank  of  England,  de- 
j)08ed  :  **  I  was  instructed  to  proceed 
from  Scotland  Yard  to  Blankville  to 
investigate  concerning  the  £5  note 
produced.     I  went  to  the  house  of  the 

prisoners  in  the  Barracks  outside 

^convict  prison,  and  saw  the  female 
prisoner,  who  admitted  having  paid  li 
£5  note  to  Mr.  Jones  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  said  she  had  received  it  from  her 
husband.  While  conversing  with  her, 
the  male  prisoner  came  in  to  his  din- 
ner ;  and  I  immediately  apprehended 
him  and  his  wife  and  conducted  them 
to  the  office  of  the  governor  of  the 
prison.  The  prisoner  refused  to  give 
:any  account  of  where  he  obtained  the 
£5  note  from ;  and  on  his  being 
searched  another  £5  note,  now  pro- 
duced, together  with  13s.  lOd.,  was 
found  upon  him. "  Colonel  Dash,  the 
Governor  of  Startown  Prison,  deposed 
that  neither  of  the  notes  had  been 
wid  to  the  prisoner  as  part  of  his  pay. 
His  pay  was  21s.  a  week,  and  was  paid 
regularly  each  month.  The  prisoners 
were  remanded.'  The  result  was,  the 
jnan  was  convicted  for  passing  the 
forged  note  and  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years*  penal  servitude  ;  the  wife  was 
iicquitted.  Those  two  forged  notes 
were  purposely  planted  on  him,  and 
both  the  *  flv '  men  were  revenged. 
The  prisoner  s  friend  had  alwajrs  pre- 
viously sent  him  genuine  notes,  but 
fleeing  how  the  fellow  was  acting  he 
sent  him  two  'shise*  notes,  which 
gave  him  a  dose  that  *  cooked  '  him. 
I  saw  the  man  myself,  serving  his  time 
at  Dartmoor. " 

Fortunately  for  his  readers,  the 
author  of  "Fite  Years*  Penal 
Servitude  "  has  not  been  depraved 
by  his  punishment.  He  is  a  man 
not    without    humour    and    with 


keen,  very  keen,  powers  of  ob- 
servation. Though  his  work  is 
as  interesting  as  a  romance,  the(re 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  facts, 
with  which  we  deem  it  a  duty  for 
all  persons  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  make 
themselves  acquainted 

The  Life  and  Letters  ;  Eseaye  and 
Sketches:  The  Poetical  Works  of 
E,  J.  Armstrong.  Edited  by  G.  F, 
Armstrong.  London  :  Longmans. 
1877. 

Edward    Armstrong    describes 
himself  as  ''  a  half -crazed  admirer 
of  the  Beautiful."    He  appears  to 
have  started  in  life  taking  as  the 
basis  of  his   thinking  two    pre- 
misses, picked  up, — heaven  knows 
how  such    promising  children  as 
he,  do  pick  up  ideas    which  are 
to    prove    the    blight    of    their 
lives: — ^First,    that    faith  means 
(not  merely  involves  as  a  necessary 
condition,  but  actually,  in  itself, 
means)  ''belief  in  the  truth  of  one 
or  other  religious    creed."   (We 
quote  his  own    words.)    Second, 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him, 
Edward  Armstrong,  to  form  posi- 
tive   opinions    upon   subjecte  on 
which  he  did   not    even  imagine 
himself  to  possess  any  adequate 
knowledge,  and  about  the  truth  or 
f alsehoodof  propositions  expressed 
in  terms  of  which  he  did  not  know 
the  meaning.    The  "  Life  and  Let- 
ters" exhibit  the  working  out  of 
these  premisses  to  their  legitimate 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum^    through  a 
varied  process  of  mental  torture, 
none  the  less  ead  to  read  of,  for 
beinfi^  so    bravely  borne  and  so 
simply  and  calmly  expressed.    The 
letters  and  extracte  from  the  diary 
prepare  the  reader  to  accept  the 
statement  that  '*in  all    the  un- 
certainty of  belief,  as  ever  after- 
wards, to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
not    one    foul    stain    sullied    the 
white  virginity  of  his  soul,"   as 
well  as  to  imderstand  the  adoration 
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entertained  for  him  by  his  younger 
brother,  and  to  anticipate  the 
exquisite  peace  of  the  dosing 
scenes.  Those  who  take  up  the 
Yolume  merely  to  while  away  an 
idle  hour  may  think  it  a  little  too 
long  and  monotonous;  but  we 
venture  to  predict  that  no  one  who 
gives  to  it  the  serious  thought 
which  it  deserves  as  a  psychological 
study  will  wish  for  the  omission 
of  a  single  line. 

The  poems  and  essays  shew  some 
splendour  of  imagination  and 
purity  of  thought,  with  a  marked 
absence  of  everything  like  rant 
and  exaggeration.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  he  can  forset  his 
load  of  care  and  be  himself,  there 
is  a  charming  play  of  fancy  and  of 
not  imkindly  satire:  (''  Ministering 
Angels  "  and  "  A  Poor  Poet ") ; 
but  the  chief  impression  which  we 
receive  from  themf  is  that  of  un- 
willing and  artificially-induced 
presumption.  It  would  be  a  relief 
if  one  could  detect  a  trace  of  the 
healthy  conceit  of  a  clever  lad 
who  passes  precocious  judgments 
on  matters  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion for  want  of  having  found  out 
the  limitations  of  his  own  faculties. 
But  we  can  discover  none.  Ed- 
ward Armstrong  gives  one  the 
same  feeling  as  it  would  to  see  a 
child  with  a  genuine  taste  for 
science,  possessed  with  a  notion  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  judge  of  the  nu- 
merical value  of  some  complicated 
enonential  function,  though  pain- 
fully aware  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols  with 
which  he  is  dealing ;  and  beating 
away  his  young  life  in  the  struggle 
to  come  to  some  oonclusion  on  the 
subject,  when  he  should  be  enjoy- 
ing elementary  geometry,  and 
training  powerful  facidties  for 
future  use.  Armstrong  died  at 
twenty-three. 

Tke  Mount;  Speech  from  %t» 
Engliek    Heigkte.       By     Thomas 


Sinclair,  M.A.    London :  Triibner 
and  Co.    1878. 

If  Mr.  Sinclair  will  study  the- 
elementary  laws  of  grammar,, 
punctuation,  composition  and  style,, 
and  endeavour  to  write  clearly, 
we  will  gladly  hearken  to  what  he 
has  to  say.  At  present  we  are  so- 
lost  in  bewilderment  among  his 
confused  metaphors,  piled  up 
epithets,  and  sentences  of  labyrin- 
thine construction,  that  we  confess^ 
ourselves  wholly  unable  to  follow 
the  thread  of  his  thought.  At  the- 
end  of  the  volume  he  quotes  a 
former  criticism  of  the  "  Uwiver- 
smr."  We  can  only  now  repeat 
still  more  empatically,  with  regard 
to  his  prose,  what  was  then  said 
about  lus  poetry,  that  "He  plays 
wondrous  tricks  with  words,  as  if 
he  were  more  anxious  to  attract 
attention  to  the  performer,  than  ta 
impart  any  advantage  or  satisfac- 
tion by  the  performance,  etc. '  *  We 
will  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  a  few  of  these  "  wondrous 
tricks."  We  select  the  foUowiDg 
out  of  a  sentence  a  page  and  a  half 
long,  through  which  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  way  than  through 
London  alleys  in  a  yellow  fog. 

"  .  .  •  .  Through  the  true  but 
materialistic  violent,  and  therefore 
unsteady  or  steady  as  byparozysm, 
thin  glimpsings,  absence  of  calm 
which  he  told  Godwin  he  had  not 
and  greatest  spirits  had,  wreaked 
expression,  thunder,  nothing  but 

Shosphoric  thunder,  of  intense 
esirous  feminine  beauty-convulsed 
negative  Shelley;  up  to  Tenny- 
son." From  another  sentence, 
almost  equally  marvellous,  come 
the  following  words  :  **  even  dear- 
weak  but  true  when  most  blas- 
pheming Shelley  with  timidly  real- 
ised *' Prometheus  Unbound,"  his 
nearest  frantic  if  valuable  approach 
to  the  poetry  of  the  sages,  though 
his  diaphanous  limbs  were  broken 
by  the  triangle  of  that  executioner 
of    inconstant    incontinent   high-- 
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^iers,  law  of  reality,  etc."  .... 
Again :  **  The  shrewdness  of  a 
magnanimous,  but  slightly  absurd, 
•because  of  the  supreme  attitude  of 
wisdom  he  assumes,  reviewing 
Morley,"  and  "The  celebrated 
Talleyra^id-like  rather  external  if 
not  purposely  superficial  discus- 
sions in  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and 
'''jarring,  jerky,  spotly,  as  if  from 
minds  expressing  themselves  as 
ink  might  do  from  a  pepper-box, 
politico-scientific,  such  creation  is 
not  art,  should  it  or  should  it  not 
be  admired." 

We  could  multiply  similar  in- 
stances of  obscurity  and  absurdity 
to  tiresomeness;  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few,  in  which  our 
author  manifests  his  sublime  free- 
dom from  the  ordinary  trammels 
of  grammatical  construction : — 

**The  new  transformation  for 
i;he  peoples,  European,  American, 
world-wide,  which  is  at  hand,  will 
not  come  from  abstruse  mechanical 
systems  like  those  of  St.  Simon  and 
Comte,  no  more  than  from  cold 
logic  engines  of  dry  knowledge." 
'**  ^he  must  leave  such  as  he  alone." 
**  A  lesson  from  one  less  than  he" 
**  Not  from  Swedenborg's  work- 
shop can  come  but  the  instruments 
of  death."  ''All  the  arts  must 
degrade  before  the  theatre  will  ad- 
mit them."  "  Many  a  fated  one 
beside,  not  only  English,  but  Ger- 
man and  French,  have  gone  on 
rhapsodising  or  prosing.  .  ."  "At 
one  of  his  all  but  fimy  inspired 
though  seldom  moments.  .  ." 

A  sentence,  stretching  from  near 
the  top  of  page  272  to  the  middle 
of  page  274,  is  a  marvel  of  intricacy, 
containing  657  words.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  analysed  at  a  com- 
petitive examination. 

Compound  adjectives  accord  with 
the  genius  of  the  Gherman  lan- 
guage, and  are  therein  a  source  of 
vigorous  strong^,  but  it  is  puerile 
affectation  to  pile  up  a  string 
of  heterop^eneous  English  qualifi- 
•catives,  without  any  commas,  after 


the  fashion  of  Mr.  Sinclair;    the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  custom  of 
placing  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.     Such  mannerisms    en- 
feeble,   they    do    not    enricdi     a 
language.    Mr.  Garlyle  has  carried 
the  use  of  Q-erman  constructions  to 
the  utmost  limit  admissible,   but 
though  the  vessel  that  contains  his 
thought  may  be  sometimes  pro- 
tesque,  the  thought  that  sparkles 
within  is  living  thought ;  it  seeons 
to  us,  however,  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
cannot  claim    to    have    his   style 
excused  on  the  ground  of  the  rich- 
ness of  his  thought,  for  in  much  of 
his  writing  we  can  detect  nothing 
beyond  verbiage. 

Six    Books    of    Vbesb. 

Pega9us  Mseaddied.  By  H. 
Oholmondeley  Pennell.  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.     London. 

Flowers  of  Possum.  By  G^rge 
Moore.    Provost  and  Oo.  London. 

ViUage  Lyrics,  By  H.  and  C. 
Arnold.  Provost  and  Oo.  London. 

The  Legend  of  the  Roses,  By 
Samuel  James  Watson.  Hunter, 
Eose  and  Co.     Toronto. 

A  Sheaf  of  Verse.  By  Henry  O. 
Hewlett.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo. 
London.     1877. 

Sappho  :  A  tragedy  in  five  acts. 
By  Stella  (Estelle  Anna  Lewis). 
Triibner  and  Co.     London.     1877^ 

Mr.  Oholmondeley  Pennell's 
verses  are  very  daintily  presented 
to  us,  and  some  of  them  are 
daintily  made.  But  they  are  too 
much  the  work  of  a  versifying 
craftsman  to  be  long  lingered 
over.  There  is  little  trace  of 
poetic  glow,  or.  lyrical  feeling. 
Now  and  ag^in  there  is  something 
just  pretty  and  pleasant  to  glance 
through  in  an  idle  moment ;  and 
some  of  Mr.  Du  Manner's  illustra- 
tions are  so  charming  that  they 
tempt  one  to  take  up  the  volume 
again  and  again.  The  illustration 
to  "Center  Fleurette,"  for  instance, 
contains  a  careful  and  enjoyable 
bit  of  riverside  sketching. 
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What  a  pitj  it  is  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Swinburne  are 
unable  to  discover  that  long  words 
■and  nastiness  will  not  make  a  poet. 
It  is  possible  to  read  Mr.  Swin- 
burne even  at  his  worsts  and  lose 
memoiy  of  the  u^ly  thought  in 
the  glow  of  the  language  it  is 
•clothed  in ;  but  a  poetaster  with- 
out glow  or  grandeur  is  not  the 
more  likely  to  make  a  reputation 
by  systematically  singing  upon 
«ickly  sensuality,  nor  by  making 
painfully  morbid  themes  the  basis 
of  his  more  ambitious  attempts. 
Mr.  Moore  had  best  set  about 
•cleaning  up  his  moral  atmosphere, 
for  his  own  sake.  He  is  not 
likely  to  hurt  the  public  much, — 
for  who  will  read  a  volume  with  a 
hideous  death's-head  on  its  cover, 
its  pidncipal  poem  based  on  a 
morbid  and  detestable  situation, 
and  a  monotonous  recurrence  of 
such  words  as  **  mewards  "  in  its 
pages? 

'*  Village  Lyrics"  offers  an  odd 
contrast  to  the  last  volume.  There 
is  something  exasperating,  as  well 
as  touching,  in  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  small  new  volume  of 
poetry,  in  the  present  day :  but  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  ang^  with 
**  Village  Lyrics,"  it  is  so  innocent 
and  **good!"  The  two  sisters, 
moreover,  whose  work  mingles  in 
these  pages,  aim  so  little  after  the 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing, 
so  greatly  favoured  Dy  small 
lyrists,  that  they  disarm  the  critic. 

The  author  of  "The  Legend  of 
the  Hoses"  is  one  of  those  gentle- 
men who  still  persist  in  writing 
dramas  in  blank  verse.  228  pages 
of  blank  verse  wiU  alarm  most 
people ;  and  especially  when  they 
shew,  on  a  mere  glance  through 
them,  that  the  absence  of  the  capital 
letters  and  the  more  unusual  words 
would  have  left  228  pages  of 
sufficiently  ordinary  and  unin- 
teresting prose. 

Although  the  generality  of 
poems  in  '*  A  Sheaf  of  Verse"  can- 


not be  said  to  be  strikingly  original, 
it  contains  many  pretty  thoughts 
prettily  expressed.  In  particular 
we  may  mention  **  A  Third  Alter- 
native," "  The  Function  of  Art," 
and  ''What  the  Nightingale  said." 
**  If "  is  quite  unique  in  its  way. 

When  we  find  a  lady  described 
by  Edgar  Poe  as  of  ''a  high,  if 
not  the  very  highest  rank  among 
the  poetesses  of  her  land,"  and 
by  Lamartine  as  ''the  female 
Petrarch,"  we  are  conscious  that 
we  ought  to  approach  her  work 
with  awe  and  trembling.  But  we 
lose  the  strain  upon  our  feelings 
as  we  read — 

0  Sapphie  !  Sapphie  !  pray  no  more 

to  Venus, 
The     cruel,     jealous,     unrelenting 

goddess. 
But  haste  with  me  to  yonder  little 

cottage, 
Whose   open  doors  invite  thee  to 

walk  in 
And  take  possession  of  the  stolen 

casket. 

Perhaps  our'  horror  at  the  modern 
diminutive  in  which  her  nurse  ad- 
dresses Sappho  may  prejudice  us 
overmuch,  but  we  fail  to  perceive 
more  than  poverty  of  conception 
and  absence  of  rhythm  in  these 
lines.  There  are,  it  is  true,  lines 
more  beautiful  to  be  found  in  the 
book.  We  will  quote  a  stanza  or 
two: — 

My  bosom  glowed — the  subtle  flame 
Like  lightning  ran   through   all  my 

frame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung  ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murm\urs  rung. 

Again : — 

0  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skies. 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise  ; ' 
Thou  gaily  false  in  gentle  wiles, 
And  full  of  love-perplexing  smiles — 
O  Goddess  !  from  my  heart  remove 
These  wasting  pangs  and  pains  of  love  ! 

These  possess  a  certain  glow 
and  character,  and  with  several 
more  stanzas  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  a  not  very  unknown  man 
named  Ambrose  Philips,  the  par- 
ticular friend  of  Sir  Bichard  Steele, 
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and  bitter  enemy  of  Pope.  There 
are  many  charming  lyrics  scattered 
over  this  tragedy,  and  purporting 
to  be  utter^  by  Anacreon  and 
other  poets ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
given  ourselves  the  work  of  ascer- 
taining from  whose  writings  l^ey 
are  borrowed.  Some  portions,  how- 
ever, are  evidently  Mrs.  Lewis's 
own.  The  idea  of  incorporating 
in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  trans- 
lations of  the  relics  of  the  poets 
represented,  we  deem  a  happy  one ; 
but  either  these  translations  shoidd 
have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
herself,  or  she  should  have  had  the 
ffrace  to  own  their  authorship. 
Many  details  of  the  work  are 
touched  upon  in  her  preface,  so 
that  such  an  omission  as  this  is 
without  excuse.  Moreover,  we  are 
told  in  American  papers  that  Mrs. 
Lewis  went  abroad  to  obtain 
authentic  information  on  her  sub- 
ject, visited  Mitylene  and  the  rock 
of  Leucate,  and  g^ve  eight  years 
to  the  evolution  of  her  idea.  Surely 
the  time  was  long  enough  to  allow 
of  a  study  of  the  few  fragments  of 
Sappho  in  the  original  tongue, 
especially  as  *'  Stella  "  is  said  by 
Edgar  Poe  to  have  been  educated 
at  a  "celebrated  academy,"  and 
to  be  a  known  translator  ''from 
the  more  difficult  portions  of 
VirgU." 

In  spite  of  many  and  great 
faults,  more  than  sanctioning 
Edgar  Poe's  criticism  of  earlier 
work  of  their  authoress  as  charac- 
terised bv  ''seemingly  reckless 
abandon  of  thought  and  manner," 
there  is  some  force  in  the  drama 
as  a  whole.  It  woidd  do  excellently 
well  for  a  minor  theatre.  Here  is 
a  specimen : — 

Phaon.  (enterinq  muidenly) 
Who're  ye  ?  What  seek  ye  here  ? 

Rhodopx.  (eoneealing  the  casket  wnder 
her  mantle) 

We  are  your  friends. 
And  seek  a  gentle  greeting. 

Phaon.  (eeeing  Uie  caehette  open) 
Ho  !  thief  !  thief  ! 


Shepherds  nuih  in,  foUawed  by  Clitus- 
and  Clbonb,  and  seize  Sappho  oiuf 
Rhodops. 
Sappho,  (tearing  herself  from  them) 
Unhand  me,  villains !  Keep  a  peaceful 
distance. 

Phaon.  {to  Sappho) 
What  hast  thou  there  ? 

Sappho. 
Thy  casquette  and  thy  gloves. 

Phaon. 
Put  them  where  thou  didst  find  them,, 
and  avaunt ! 

Sappho. 
Anon. 

Phaon. 
What  brought  thee  here  ? 
Sappho. 

Cleone  and 
The  stolen  Jewels. 
Phaon.  (snatchitig  his  sword  from 
the  wall) 
Liar  !  thief  !  robber ! 
Cirrus,  (striking  up  his  blade) 

Dastard!  back. 
Sappho,  (throwing  up  her  visor) 
Phaon,  behold  the  thief  ! 

Phaon.  (staggering  backwards) 

Ye  gods !  'tis  Si^pho  t 

Perhaps  of  all  the  characters  re- 
presented,  the  poet  Alcaeus  wins 
most  of  our  pity,  for  the  following 
words  are  put  in  his  mouth : 

Erinna,  did'st  thou  mark  that  brainleaa 

shepherd, 
Follow  CleonS  with  enamoured  eyes, 
And  fling  her  roses  'mid  the  dizzy 

dance? 
Already  he  is  smit,  and  Sappho  jealous ; 
Ill-fated    Muse !  deluded    Queen    of 

Song! 
My  f aJlen  angel !  my  lost  star !  my 

death! 

[Oozes  on  a  fixed  points 
Oh !  horrid,  horrid,  damnM  thing,  that 

dost 
Appal  my  soul  and  prompt  it  to  take 

flight 
From  this  ungenial  and  tempestuoua 

sphere  ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  it  is  hideous  and  brain- 
splitting, 
Erinna ! 

Poor  Sappho !  poor  Alcseus !  they 
brought  forth  exquisite  poetic 
forms,  which  bear  their  names  to 
this  day ;  in  what  ragged  modem 
stufp  do  we  presume  to  clothe  them  I 
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THE    THIRTY-FOURTH    KING   OF   ITALY. 
By  Monsieub  le  Maaquis  de  Naitgis. 


The  ashes  of  King  Carlo  Alberto 
may  now  be  consigned  to  the  tomb 
which  has  awaited  them  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years.    Among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  knightly,  oomptal, 
ducal,  and  Royal  House  of  Savoy 
not  the  least  peculiar  is  that  which 
regulates     the    interment    of    its 
chiefs.       Since    the     Treaty     of 
Utrecht     transformed    the    most 
brilliant  of  ducal  coronets  into  the 
least  considered  of  Royal  crowns, 
the  King^   of  Sardinia  have  not 
been  interred  in  the  Alpine  cradle 
and    stronghold  of  their  ancient 
power.     Devotion  has  never  taken 
a  more  striking  architectural  form 
than  in  the  noble  temple  reared  in 
honour     of    the   Mother  of  Ood 
on  the  lofty  hill  which  commands 
a  view    of    the    distant  walls  of 
Turin,   and  the  fair  valley  of  the 
Po.    Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  if  it 
were  perched  on  the  Worcester- 
shire iBeacon,  at  the  head  of  the 
Malvern  Range,   would  resemble 
the  Church  of  the  Superm.    But  a 
ereat  monastery  is  attached  to  the 
domed  and  pillared  temple.   From 
the  portico  of  the  church  one  looks 
down  on  the  ancient  battle  fields 
of  many  a  century,  and  on  the 
nughty   oourse  of  the  **  King  of 
Biveis."     And  on  days  so  <3ear 


as  to  be  rare  even  in  the  pure 
Italian  climate,  the  far-seeing  eye 
may  catch  the  light  that  gleams 
from  the  frosted  tabernade-work 
of  that  fairy  structure,  the  Duomo 
of  Milan.  The  tombs  of  the  Royal 
House    of  Sardinia    are    formed 
within  this    moimtain  sanctuary. 
The  mourners    who    wind    their 
toilsome    way     upwards     in    the 
funeral  train  can  recognise  many 
a  spot  won  by  the  vaiour  of  the 
Princes  of   Piedmont,    and  once 
red  with  the  generous  blood  which 
they  were  ever  free  to  shed  in 
the  cause  of  Gk)d,  of  the  Church, 
or  of  their  own  race,  subjects,  and 
aUies.       In     the    centre    of   the 
mortuary  chapel  which  forms  part 
of  the  Church  of  La  Superga,  it  is 
the  wont  of  the    place  that  Uie 
coffin  of  the  last  King  shall  remain 
imburied  on  a  bier,  draped  in  a 
velvet    pall,     on    which  lie    the 
symbols  df  military  command  and 
of  Royal  sway.     The  baton,  the 
sword,    and    the  crown  of  Carlo 
Alberto  lay  on  his  coffin  when  I 
last  visited  La  Superga. 

Had  it  been  said,  when  that 
brave  but  unfortunate  Prince  was 
laid  to  rest  in  this  strange  martial 
state,  that  the  remains  of  his  sole 
surviving  son,  Yiotor  Emmanuel, 
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would  never  come  to  the  tombs  of 
bis  Eoyal  ancestors,  few  would 
have  marvelled  at  l^e  prophecy. 
Exile,  or  death  on  a  nameless  field 
of  battle  might  readily  have  been 
accepted  as  pointed  out  by  the 
horoscope  of  the  son  of  Oarlo 
Alberto.  But  had  it  been  whis- 
pered that  the  reason  why  the 
cofiBln  of  Yictor  Emmanuel  should 
not,  at  the  ordinary  term  of  his 
brave  but  short-lived  race,  have 
replaced  that  of  his  father,  would 
be  that  he  should  be  laid  to  rest, 
under  thunder  of  salute  from  the 
Oapitol,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Bome, 
as  thirty-fourth  King  of  Italy, 
while  simultaneous  requiems 
should  be  sung  in  the  Basilica  of 
the  Lateran,  by  command  of  the 
Pope,  and  in  &e  Church  of  La 
Madeleine  at  Paris,  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers,— ^the  prediction  would  have 
been  derided  as  that  of  a  lunatic. 
Truth,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  has  been  wilder  and  more 
incredible  than  fiction. 

A  brave  man  and  a  keen  sports- 
man, Victor  Emmanuel  was  yet 
something  more.  In  the  truest 
and  the  rarest  sense  of  the  word  he 
was  a  kin^.  Apart  from  the  size 
of  his  dominions  and  the  length  of 
his  reign,  he  deserves  the  title  of  a 
great  Mng.  A  French  demagogue, 
whose  acquaintance  with  neither 
the  substcmtive  nor  the  a<^'ective 
that  he  employed  was  familiar, 
translated  the  affectionate  title  by 
which  the  Italians  called  their 
soldier-prince  into  "i2at  GentU- 
Aomme.^*  But  that  is  not  the 
French  equivalent  of  Be  Golan- 
tuomo.  The  idea  given  by  the 
phrase  is  not  one  which  was  not 
proper  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  one 
which  was — ^that  of  worth,  honour, 
reliability.  King  Honest-man 
would  be  the  best  rendering  into 
English.  It  is  rath^  as  one  of  the 
Visigothic  warrior  princes  than  as 
a  monarch  of  later  chivalry,  that 


the  King  of  Italy  won  his  throne 
by  saving  Italy  from  anarchy  and 
bloodshed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  re-tell  the 
story,  so  often  repeated  durin|^  the 
past  fortnight,  of  the  public  life  of 
King  Yictor  Emmanuel.  Although 
a  slight  knowledge  of  His  Majesty, 
and  a  more  than  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  critical 
portion  of  his  reigpi,  might  give 
more  than  usual  vivacity  to  the 
tale,  the  reader  might  yet  object 
to  have  it  repeated.  And  for  the 
private  life  of  the  Kins;,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  hold  that  all 
restraints  of  delicacy  are  removed 
from  the  pen  when  it  is  employed 
to  describe  the  lately  departed 
solely  by  the  fact  of  their  emi- 
nence. **  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum"  is  a  prescription  that 
must  last  for  a  generation  at  least 
To  violate  it  is  a  sin  against  good 
taste  that  brings  with  it  its  own 
chastisement.  Contemporary,  or 
very  recent  biographies,  Greville 
Memoirs,  lives  of  Boyal  persons  of 
the  highest  claim  on  public  regard, 
can  only  be  issued  within  tJbdrty 
or  forty  years  of  their  death,  in 
virtue  of  a  mutilation  which  must 

freatly  impair,  if  not  altogether 
estroy,  the  permanent  value  they 
would  have  had  if  an  interval  of 
half  a  century  had  been  allowed 
before  they  were  divulged  by  the 
printer.  Let  anyone  compare  the 
mcisive,  burning  lines  of  the  Due 
de  Saint  Simon  with  the  tamer 
pages  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  he  will  confess  the  justice  of 
the  remark.  At  times,  indeed,  we 
may  see  such  truly  Boyal  traits 
unveiled  by  the  publication  of  a 
letter  which  forms  an  important 
State  paper,  that  we  may  ahnost 
hesitate  to  apply  the  true  literary 
rule  with  stenmess.  But  the  per- 
sons to  whom  such  revelations 
speak  home  are  few.  Those  who 
will  fasten  only  on  the  minor  de- 
tails which  give  evidence  of  the 
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possession  of  the  weaknesses  or 
triyialities  common  to  ordinary 
humanity,  will  be  the  many. 
Strike  the  balance,  and  the  result 
will  not  be  favourable  to  that 
Gonservatiye  view  of  respect  for 
illustrious  personages  which  is 
often  heightened  when  their  doings 
are  veiled  by  the  splendour  of  a 
flomewhat  remote  dignity. 

Yet  while  avoiding,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  repetition  of  an  eventfid 
chronicle,  and  on  the  other  the 
tattle  of  private  gossip,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  something  as  to  the 
rare,  if  not  unique,  position  held 
by  the  late  King  of  Italy,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophic 
historian.  I  have  called  him  the 
thirty-fourth  King  of  Italy.  That 
title  was  not  assumed  by  the  early 
brigand  Kings  of  Bome ;  or  by  the 
later  masters  of  the  Eoman  world. 
It  was  not  profaned  by  the  char- 
latanry of  the  later  French  Empire, 
although  the  successful  soldier  who 
revivea  a  title  that  was  once  a  very 
noble  one,  attitudinised  on  the 
birth  of  his  hapless  son  with  the 
well-prepared  impromptu,  '*It  is 
a  King  of  Kome.''  From  Odoacer, 
in  A.D.  476,  to  Theia,  who  died 
A.i>.  653,  nine  Oothic  kings  ruled 
over  Italy.  Twenty-three  Lombard 
Kings  of  Italy  succeeded,  from 
Alboin  to  Desiderio,  with  whom 
the  dynasty  and  kingdom  finished, 
A.D.  774.  Under  the  Carlovignian 
dynasty,  Berenger  bore  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy,  about  a.d.  935. 
The  crown  dropped  by  these  men 
of  sterner  mould  than  that  of 
modem  Eoyalty  was  well  assumed, 
and  nobly  borne,  by  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Bat  no  Oothic  or  Lombard  king 
— ^no  sovereign  of  modem  times 
(unless  we  except  one,  and  that  one 
a  woman)— has  held  the  sceptre 
with  such  a  royal  grasp  as  that  of 
the  King  who  re-united  Italy 
under  his  sway  after  a  disintegra- 
tion of  eleven  centuries.    I  nad 


occasion  to  remark  to  Lord  Palmer^- 
ston,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of 
Naples  were  engaging  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  Premier,  that  Ferdi- 
nand the  Second  was  the  last  k;ing 
left  in  Europe.  Lord  Palmerston 
at  first  demurred,  butthen  assented. 
Ferdinand  the  Second  was  the  last 
sovereign  who  could  say,  not, 
Z^etat,  c^eit  moi,  but  DMaty  ^e%t  k 
tnoi.  He  was  the  last  example  of 
the  Proprietor-king,  ruling  and 
administering  his  kingdom  like  a 
vast  private  estate,  working  from 
the  early  hour  of  four  or  five 
a.m.  wim  that  imfaltering  dili- 
gence which  is  requisite  m  the 
prince  who  will  have  no  finger 
ufted  in  his  dominions  with- 
out his  permission.  Not  a  road 
could  be  made,  not  a  local  tax 
imposed,  not  a  great  noble  married 
or  buried,  without  reference  to  the 
King.  Of  this  Spanish  method  of 
rule,  which  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
of  Naples  had  inherited  with  their 
crown,  no  example  now  exists. 

The  kingship  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  of  another  order. 
It  was  of  that  kind  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  must  be 
called  constitutional.  It  was  nei- 
ther the  government  of  an  absolute 
master,  like  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
nor  the  mere  occupation  of  a  gilded 
arm-chair,  like  that  to  whidi  re- 
cent events  have  reduced  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  French  Bepublic. 
Nor,  again,  was  it  the  tenure  of  a 
vast,  m  defined,  but  delegated 
power  for  a  term  of  years,  like 
that  which  resulted,  a  short  time 
back,  in  watering  the  United 
States  with  the  best  blood  of  her 
citizens.  It  was  a  position  that 
could  have  been  held  by  none  but 
a  man  of  Eoyal  race,  instincts,  and 
upbringing.  For  it  was  one  which 
involved  the  abnegation  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  personal  aim, 
and  personsd  wishes.  It  was  re- 
luctantly,   and    as    a   duty  to  a 
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larger  Gonntry  than  that  of  which 
he  was  the  hereditary  sovereign, 
that  Yictor  Emmanuel  accepted 
the  crown  of  Italy.  The  invasion 
by  the  frantic  rout  of  Ghoibaldiy 
when  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  firm 
grasp  of  Ferdinand  the  Second  to 
that  of  his  semi-idiotic  son,  had 
rendered  imminent  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion. Quiet  Englishmen,  imless  they 
had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
strange  tumidt  of  the  time,  could 
never  conceive  how  the  scenes  of 
Comus  were  then  re-enacted  in  the 
country  of  Polichinello.  Dictator  ; 
pro-dictators;  a  surgeon  for  a 
prime  minister ;  an  imfrocked 
priest  for  a  chaplain ;  a  countess 
dichue  in  the  pantaloons  of  a 
major  of  horse ;  amateur  English 
nurses,  come  over  in  quest  of 
hospital  practice  or  of  Italian 
husbands ;  a  school  boy  frolic  of 
gallant  English  lads  sent  to  face, 
not  only  bullets,  but  hunger  and 
neglect ;  a  sportsman  transformed 
into  a  general, — no  satire  coidd  so 
present  the  tragi-comedy  of  the 
scene  as  would  a  truthful  and  un- 
varnished chronicle.  But  the 
upshot  of  all  was  that  the  party 
of  order— or  we  may  say  of  re- 
action— ^were  recovering  from  their 
panic.  The  fact  that  there  were 
certain  regiments  of  real  troops 
in  South  Italy,  and  that  they  had 
not  only  small  arms  but  guns,  was 
unpleasantly  remembered  bv  the 
Neapolitans.  Men  whose  heads 
were  not  turned  by  continually 
shouting  "  Viva  Italia  Uha,^* 
began  to  look  grave.  It  be- 
came more  and  more  clear  that 
the  reign  of  braggadocio  ooidd 
not  be  permanent.  It  was 
from  a  very  palpable  danger  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  rescued  the  Two 
Sicilies  when  he  ordered  his  tioops 
to  cross  the  frontier. 

At  that  time,  and  at  each  time 
of  crisis  since,  Yictor  Emmanuel 
has  been  the  right  man  in  the  riffht 
place.     When  Turin  was  in  ais- 


content  and  emotion  which  might 
have  been  the  first  step  of  revo- 
lution, the  King  drove  rapidly  over 
the  bridge,  summoned  hisMinistera 
to  the  Falaoe,  called  on  them  to 
resign  the  seals  of  office,  and  in  an 
hour  restored  order  and  confidence. 
To  narrate  on  how  many  occasions 
his  prompt  vigour,  and  true  etn^ 
d^cfil  have  saved  his  country  from 
calamity,   would  be  to  give  the 
history  of  his  reign.     On  but  two 
of  his  acts  as  a  Kine  is  it  to  be 
conceived    that   he    looked  back 
with  a  regret  not  untinged  with  a 
blush.     But  even  those  were  sacri- 
fices of  his  own  instincts  and  wishes, 
prompted  by  an  undue  estimate  of 
the     man    whose     support    was 
falsely  believed  to  be  both  genuine 
and    essential   for   Italy.      Thej 
were  the  assumption  of  the  quali- 
fication to  his  title — **  By  the  grace 
of  Gk>d  and  the  wiU  of  the  people,^^ 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Madame  the 
Princess  Clotilde  to  a  person  who 
bore  the  name,  the  likeness,  and 
most     of     the    qualities — except 
genius  and  courage — of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

The  great  lesson  for  the  student 
of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  to 
be  foui^d  in  obiemng  how  the 
conflicting  elements  of  Italian 
policy  cr3r8tallised  roimd  the  solid 
nucleus  of  the  real  King,  during 
the  very  time  in  which  the  almost 
ezhaustless  resources  of  France 
were  squandered,  and  the  true 
national  policy  of  centuries  re- 
versed (by  an  equal  necessity)  by 
the  mock  King,  or  titular  Emperor. 
For  the  first,  there  was  but*  one 
care,  one  ambition,  one  duty — ^the 
welfare  of  the  country.  For  the 
second,  there  was  a  prior  neces- 
sity— the  maintenance  of  lus 
slippery  seat.  For  this  was  needed 
bribery  on  a  truly  Lnperiid  scale 
— a  scale  that  strangled  the  French 
army  by  corruption,  and  broke  the 
sword  of  France  by  indiscipline. 
For    this    was     needed   idlitary 
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prestige — gained,  at  a  narrow 
risk,  on  the  battle  fields  of  Sol- 
ferino  and  Magenta;  lost,  with 
an  unexampled  infamy,  at 
Sedan.  The  constant  strain  of 
the  mock  SoToreign  to  x^se 
rojally  before  Prance  brought 
down,  not  only  the  comedians  but — 
bitter  truth! — ^the  country,  freshly 
although  she  is  now  springing 
from  her  fall.  And  the  intern^ 
mischief  wrought  was  the  least 
irreparable.  Tne  safety  and  pri- 
macy of  France  in  Europe  have 
been  long  held  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  the  existence  on 
her  frontiers  of  various  independ- 
ent States.  The  policy  into  which 
the  later  Empire  was  driven,  by 
need  of  corruption  to  maintain  its 
wire-pullers,  resultedin  the  creation 
of  two  powerful  neighbours  and 
rivals.  Cavour did  much;  Bismarck 
did  much ;  Frederick  William 
Louis  of  Prussia  did  a  little; 
Victor  -  Emmanuel  -  Marie  -  Albert  - 
Eug^ne-Ferdinand-Thomas  of  Sa- 
voy did  more  than  either  of 
them,  to  build  up  the  Kingdom 


of  Italy  and  the  ill-welded  Empire 
of  Oermany.  But  the  workman 
whose  labour  was  by  far  the  most 
efficient  for  the  restoring  of  those 
ancient  historic  titles  was  Charles 
Louis,  son  of  Hortense  Buona- 
parte, nie  Beauhamais,  who  deco- 
rated himself  with  the  name  of 
Napoleon.  The  contrast  between 
the  death-bed  scene  at  Chiselhurst, 
and  that  at  Eome,  visited  as  was  the 
ehapeUeardenteoiihoB^  Oalantuomo 
by  representatives  of  almost  every 
race  that  hopes  to  continue  Boycd 
in  Europe — except,  unf ortunat^y, 
that  of  the  remaining  constitu- 
tional Sovereigpi — shews  that  there 
is  yet  to  be  recognised  the  hand 
of  God  in  history.  And  the 
final  benediction  of  the  Pope, 
whom  Yictor  Emmanuel  has  vir- 
tually reduced  to  the  rank  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Italy,  while  it  did 
honour  to  the  hiunan  feeling  of 
the  man,  ffave  an  emphatic  Amen 
to  the  ancuysis  of  the  inner  policy 
of  the  Papacy  contained  in  the 
last  number  of  the  UxiVEBSiTr 
Magazine. 
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THE  EABL  OF  SHAFTESBUET  AND  HIS  CBITICS. 


No  small  amount  of  condemnation 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Canon 
Miller,  in  withdrawing  their  names 
from  the  list  of  memoers  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  withdrawal  was 
intended  as  a  protest  a^inst  the 
recent  publication  by  the  Society 
of  the  little  book  called  ''The 
Argument  from  Prophecy."*  The 
noble  Earl,  with  great  propriety, 
has  forborne  to  enter  on  that 
public  discussion  of  his  detailed 
objections  to  the  work  to  which  he 
was  challenged  by  the  author. 

We  must'  confess  that,  fearing 
the  action  in  question  to  be  the 
mark  of  a  narrow  school,  we  sym- 
pathised with  the  tone  of  the 
oaily  and  weekly  Press  on  this 
occasion;  until  we  did  what  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  writers 
of  the  criticisms  in  question  thought 
it  necessary  to  do,  namely,  read 
Mr.  Maitland's  book.  But  the 
perusal  of  the  little  volimie  alters 
the  aspect  of  the  affair.  .  While 
the  mode  in  which  he  may  think 
fit  to  publish  his  opinion  is  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  discre- 
tion of  Lord  Shuftesbury,  the  fact 
that  the  work  to  which  he  objects 
is  not  calculated  to  further  the 
objects  of  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  or  to  carry  out  the 
real  aim  of  the  author,  is,  in  our 


opinion,  unquestionable.     It  may 
seem  a  mark  of  bigotry,  as  well  aa 
un^acious,  to  accuse  a  theological 
wnter  of  too  much  candour,    yet 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  main  point  to 
be  urged  against  the  writer  of  the 
**  Argument  from  Prophecy."  But 
the  case  of  an  author  who  writes 
in  his  own   name    alone    differs 
widely  from  that  of  tJie  acknow- 
ledged advocate  of  a  public  insti- 
tution, or  group  of  men  associated 
for  the  defence  of  certain    prin- 
ciples.   The  private  judgment  of 
the  writer  is  presimied,  in  such  a 
case,  to  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  judgments  of  the  publishing 
body.      And    that  control,   there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  expected  to  be 
exerted   in   accordance  with   the 
main  principles  to  carry  out  which 
the  association  was  formed. 

Mr.  Maitland  has  written,  as 
we  observed,  with  extreme  can- 
dour. Nor  do  we  either  doubt  hi» 
integrity  of  purpose,  or  fail  to 
attribute  to  him  a  hi^h  degree  of 
learning  and  of  abihty.  Unfor- 
tunately his  learning  does  not 
include  that  study  which  is  most 
indispensable  to  the  thorough 
fi;rasp  of  his  subject.  He  appears 
in  the  liffht  of  a  general  who, 
finding  that  the  improvement 
effected  in  the  range  and  precision 
of  artillery  has  rendered  the  de- 
fensibility  of  the  natural  line  of 
defence,  on  which  the  battles  of 


*  *'  The  Argnment  from  Propheoy."    By  the  Bev.  Brownlow  Hfutiiand,  M.A« 
Pablished  by  the  Sooietj  t^T  Promoting  Ghristian  Knowledge.    1877. 
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the  last  eighteen  centuries  have 
been  fought,  doubtful  or  im- 
possible, has  evacuated  those  lines 
(without  order  from  the  Minister 
of  War)  and  has  adopted  a  posi- 
tion in  retreat  of  his  own 
selection,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  far  less  tenable  than  the  ancient 
line  of  defence.  The  Minister — 
represented  in  this  ease  by  the 
Earl — must  naturally  condemn  a 
step  taken  without  ^nl-  order 
or  due  counsel. 

Stripped  of  its  rhetorical  form, 
the  argument  of    Mr.    Maitland 
comes  to  the  proposition  that  a 
number  of  ''  perhaps' s  "  are  equal 
to  an  "  ergo,"    or  that    a   good 
many  possibilities  make    a    cer- 
tainty.    This  he  calls  a  cimiulative 
proof.     In  this  he  is  not  by  any 
means  alone.    It  is  the  position 
taken  up  by  many  of   the  most 
thoughtful  and  earnest  writers  of 
the  day.     It  is  that  of  the  latter 
portion  of  a  very  able  series  of 
lectures  just  issued,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Basis  of  Belief,"  by  the 
Congregational  Union.    None  the 
less  it  IS   not  -only  a  position  of 
retreat,   but  one  that  is  utterly 
untenable    when  once  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  is  opened  upon  it.   Mr. 
Maitland  evinces    the  want  of  a 
thoroughly  judicial  spirit,  or  power 
of  n'asping  the  true  outcome  of 
evidence,  by  the  comparison  that 
he   institutes  between    what    he 
caUs  cumulative  proof  and  circum- 
stantial evidence.    The  latter  does 
not  consist  in  the  collection  of  a 
series  of  possibilities,   as  to  any 
one  of  which  the  negative  may  be 
better  maintained  than  the  affir- 
mative.    It  consists  in  the  definite 
proof  of  a  series  of  facts,  each  of 
which,   in    itself   certain,     forms 
a    link    in    a    true   chain.      B 
has    been     murdered;     no    one 
saw    the    deed.      There   is    not, 
therefore,   the  simple  direct  evi- 
dence of  an  eye-witness  against  A. 
But  it  is  proved,  beyond  question, 


that  A  had  motives  for  wishing  for 
the  death  of  B;  that  he  was  a 
violent  and  unscrupulous  man; 
that  he  bought  a  pistol,  powder, 
and  bullets;  that  the  pistol  was 
found  on  him,  and  the  buUet  that 
fitted  it  in  the  body ;  that  he  was 
seen  going  to  the  fatal  spot  before 
the  murder,  and  slinking  from  it 
afterwards ;  and  that  he  can  give 
no  accoimt  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  interval.  On  this  the  jury 
find  a  probability  of  so  high  an 
order  tnat  A  did  murder  B  that 
they  hang  him  accordingly.  And 
on  evidence  of  this  nature  most  of 
our  rational  conduct  is  based. 

Mr.  Maitland,  on  the  other 
hand,  admits,  and  fairly  admits, 
that  the  special  points  relied  on 
as  predictions,  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  of  events  that  oc- 
curred in  his  history,  and  nowhere 
else,  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
educated  investigation.  One  by 
one  these  positions  are  yieldea. 
Thus  the  supposed  prophecy, 
**  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive," 
is  shewn  by  a  modest  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  of  the  historic  facts 
of  the  period,  to  have  a  direct 
explanation  in  the  birth  of  the 
son  of  the  Preset  and  Prophetess 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  To  give 
a  second  sense  to  a  plain  bit  of 
history  is  an  expedient  familiar  to 
theologians,  but  not  acceptable  to 
grammarians  or  logicians.  But  in 
order  to  give  this  second  sense,  a 
meaning  is  attributed  to  the  Hebrew 
word  which  is  inaccurate.  The 
idea  which  we  attach  to  the  word 
virgin  is  altogether  absent  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  simply  means 
young  woman,  and  is  as  applicable 
to  a  married  woman  as  to  a 
maiden.  On  that  simple  bit  of 
grammatical  knowledge  being  at- 
tained, the  whole  imaginative 
attribution  of  a  predictive  sense  to 
the  passage  falls  to  the  ground. 
And  so  on  with  other  cases.    Mr. 
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Maitland  does  not,  indeed,  dwell 
on  these  arguments ;  but  be  tacitly 
admits  their  force.  Yet  when 
thus  beaten  from  individual  points, 
he  fancies  he  can  fall  back  on 
what  he  calls  a  **  eeneral  forecast." 
Each  point  on  which  reliance  could 
be  placed  is  abandoned,  but  he 
imagines  that  the  ''  general " 
stren^h  of  the  position  is  unim- 
paired. It  takes,  of  course,  more 
time  to  confute  a  vaeue  and 
shadowy  statement  of  this  nature 
than  to  shew,  as  we  have  done 
above,  the  wecikness  of  a  single 
argument.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  former  admission  be  true, 
the  later  criticism  is  only  matter 
of  time  and  of  leisure.    ISfo  line  of 


defence  can  be  stronger  than  its 
main  points  of  resistance.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  adding  to  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  orthodox  view  of 
Christianity  to  urge  such  an  argu- 
ment on  the  pubhc.  And  in  uiis 
case,  as  not  unf requently  happens, 
the  lay  judgment  of  the  noble 
Earl  has  been  more  judicious  than 
the  clerical  judgment  of  an  earnest 
and  only  too  honest  essayist. 
From  his  own  point  of  view,  the 
Earl  of  Shaflesbuiy  is  unquestion- 
ably in  the  right ;  and  the  Evidence 
Committee,  over-confident  in  their 
own  strength,  as  unquestionably 
in  the  wrong.  But  apart  from 
that  question,  it  will  prove  instruc- 
tive to  read  the  book. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  CHEISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE.* 


Me.  BonneVs  quiet  little  abstract 
has  been  tarred  with,  the  same 
brush  that  has  been  applied  to 
Mr.  B.  Maitland's  more  ambitious 
"Argmnent  from  Prophecy,"  by 
some  of  those  well-meaning  folk 
whose  zeal  very  far  outruns  their 
discretion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absolutely  foolish,  nrom  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  regarded,  than 
an  attempt  to  place  the  two  books 
on  the  same  level.  The  one  is 
purely  speculative;  nor  can  the 
speculation  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  provisional,  transitory, 
and  unconvincing.  The  other  is  a 
simple  abstract  of  the  actual  state 
of  our  existing  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  of  the  inferences  drawn  by 
those  to  whom  the  facts  are  most 
familiar.  In  the  same  way  that 
monumental  inscriptions  on  brass, 
marble,  or  granite,  are  more  re- 
liable than  writings  committed  to 
the  more  perishable  materials  of 
parchment  or  paper,  are  the  geo- 
logical indications  of  the  work  of 
nature  or  of  man  more  reliable  than 
those  of  monumental  record.  The 
manuscript  is  exposed  to  constant 
danger  of  error  or  wilfid  alteration 
on  the  part  of  transcribers.  The 
hieroglyphic  is  subject  to  the  risk  of 
bein^  dictated  by  flattery,  and  is, 
at  all  events,  composed  from  a 
special  and  limited  point  of  view. 
In  the  geologic  record  there  can 
be  no  error,  either  of  transcription 
or  of  purpose.     Blunder  is  only 


possible  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
a  weak  point  which  also  occurs  as 
to  the  other  forms  of  record.  Mr. 
Bonney's  words,  which  are  worth 
quotation  from  their  .simplicity, 
can  only  be  quarrelled  with  by 
persons  of  extreme  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  confound  the  distinct  functions 
of  the  theological  essayist  and  the 
man  of  science.  *'  It  was  long 
believed  that  the  human  race 
did  not  appear  upon  the  globe 
tiU  a  comparatively  short  period 
before  written  history  began; 
that  the  duration  of  its  exist- 
ence could  be  reckoned  by  a 
very  few  thousands  of  years. 
Niunerous  facts,  however,  oppose 
themselves  to  this  belief,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  too  brief 
sketch  .  .  .  dozens  of  in- 
stances might  be  brought  forward, 
all  shewing  that  the  first  appear- 
ance of  man  upon  the  globe  must 
be  carried  back  to  a  period  far 
more  remote  than  that  which  is 
usually  assigned;  and  that  no 
marked  break  in  the  succession  of 
living  creatures  heralded  the  in- 
troduction of  this  crown  of  the 
Creator's  work."  Persons  whose 
religious  faith  is  of  equilibrium  so 
unstable  as  to  be  affected  by  this 
modest  statement  of  imdeniable 
facts  must  be  incompetent  to  judge 
of  the  weight  of  evidence,  whether 
**  Christian"  or  otherwise. 


'^"Manuals  of  Elementary  Science.    Geology.''    Rj  T.  O.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
etc   London:  booietj  for  Promotion  Chii^tian  Knowledgti. 
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SHELLEY'S     LIFE     AND     WRITINGS. 

TWO  LECTURES, 

By  William  Michael  Eossetti.* 

leotube  l 


A  LECTTJEEB  wlio  approaches  so 
great  a  subject  as  the  life  and  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  may,  and  per- 
haps must,  lay  himself  open  to 
some  charge  or  suspicion  of  pre- 
sumption. He  assumes  to  express 
an  opinion  on  complicated  ques- 
tions affecting  one  of  the  first 
personages  in  our,  or  in  any, 
uterature;  and  the  man  Tirho 
expresses  an  opinion  must,  by 
the  very  act,  imply  that  he  has 
attained  to  formmg  some  sort  of 
estimate  of  his  subject-matter, 
otherwise  he  woidd  be  trifling 
both  with  that  and  with  his 
audience.  I  would  beg  your  per- 
mission to  guard  myself  to  some 
extent  against  this  imputation  by 
admitting  at  the  outset  that 
Shelley  is  one  of  those  very  great 
men,  both  personally  and  in  his 
writings,  who  are  far  above  the 
level  of  mere  scrutiny  and  mere 
pulling  to  pieces — ^mere  sermonis- 
mg  over  their  acts,  or  criticising 
of  their  works;  the  person  who 
imdertaJces  to  speak  publicly  to 
others  about  Shelley  ought,  I  con- 
ceive, as  his  very  first  qualification, 
to  admire  him,  and  even  admire 
him  with  enthusiasm.  He  is  of 
those    whom    we    can    love    and 


honour;  concerning  whom  we- 
may  form  our  opinions  with  free- 
dom indeed,  and  express  them,  (as 
I,  for  my  part,  fully  intend  doing) 
with  freedom  too,  but  not  without 
respect,  and  always  with  a  deep, 
if  tacit,  recognition  of  the  vast 
height  at  which  he  towers  above 
ourselves,  above  our  estimate  of 
him,  and  even  above  our  praise. 
We  all  know  that  famous  phrase 
of  Shakespeare  — 

Nothing    extenuate,    nor   set    down 
aught  in  malice. 

That  is  a  measure  of  equity  which 
all  men  are  entitled  to,  and  more 
than  which  cannot  be  demanded 
bv  ordinaxy  men.  But  for  one 
like  Shellev,  one  whose  genius  is 
a  perennial  benefaction  to  us  aU^ 
the  rule  might,  I  think,  be  altered 
to  this  extent,  ''Nothing  ex- 
tenuate, yet  set  down  all  in  love." 
To  these  brief  preliminary  words 
I  must  add  a  few  others,  to  explain 
the  arrangement  of  our  subject- 
matter,  as  distributed  into  two 
lectures.  I  have  to  speak  of  the 
poet  himself,  and  also  of  his 
works ;  in  other  words,  I  have 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
biography,  and  something  also  in 
the  way  of  criticism,  or  I  might 


*  These  Leotures  have  been  delivered  at  Binningbam  and  at  Newcai^tle-on- 
TVne,  to  andienoes  not  expected  to  be  particalarly  conversant  beforehand  with 
Bbelleyan  sabjeot-matter. 
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lather  say,  of  literary  exposition 
and  analysis.  Now  you  probably 
think  biography  more  entertaining 
than  criticiBm  :  so  do  I.  But  I 
can't  miss  out  the  criticism ;  were 
1  to  do  so,  I  should  miss  out  the 
most  essential  and  permanent 
element  of  Shelley's  life  and  work, 
his  immortal  poems.  I  propose, 
then,  to  give  you,  in  this  firsi  lec- 
ture, the  facts  of  Shelley's  outer 
life,  his  biography,  from  birth  to 
death ;  and  in  my  second  lecture 
some  account  and  estimate  of  his 
writings,  to  be  followed  by  details 
(which  will,  I  hope,  save  that  dis- 
course from  tediousness)  concerning 
his  person  and  character.  And, 
thus  much  premised,  I  at  once 
proceed  to  narrate,  with  needfid 
oondensation,  the  leading  events 
of  our  poet's  life. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  bom 
on  the  4th  of  August  1792  (the 
year  and  month  which  we  can 
readilv  remember  as  those  of  the 
downfall  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  Louis  the  Sixteenth),  at 
Field  Place,  his  father's  seat 
near  Horsham,  Sussex.  The 
father  was  Timothy  Shelley,  Esq., 
who  afterwards  became  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  Bart.,  and 
who  survived  his  illustrious  son 
for  twenty-two  years,  dying  in 
1844.  Timothy  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Bysshe  Shelley,  Bart.,  a  strange 
sort  of  person,  far  from  amiable, 
it  would  seem,  who  married  two 
heiresses  in  succession,  had  a 
family  by  each  of  them,  and  died 
a  very  rich  man  in  1815.  His 
race  was  an  old  and  honourable 
one,  of  which  records  remain  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  But  I  need  say  little  about 
all  these  matters  here.  There  had 
been  a  baronetcy  in  the  stock  ever 
since  1611.  Then  Bysshe  Shelley 
obtained  in  1 806  a  second  baronetcy 
for  himself;  and  his  own  two 
fiEunilies  are  now  represented,  the 
first  by  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley, 


Bart,  the  poet's  son,  and  the* 
second  by  the  Baron  de  I'Isle  and 
Dudley.  So  that  you  see  the  poet 
was  by  descent  and  connection  one 
of  the  landed  gentr}%  or  as  one 
may  say  the  aristocracy,  bom  to  a 
seeming  inheritance  of  all  sorts  of 
oligarchic  and  territorial  preju- 
dices, and  not  in  the  least  to  that 
ardent  sympathy  which  he  soon 
conceived  and  always  retained  for 
an  ideal  democratic  republic— a 
repu\>lic  of  virtue,  enlightenment, 
capacity,  and  universal  mutual 
helpfulness. 

The  poet's  father  was  an  entirely 
commonplace  person:  odd,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  his  ways,  but  with 
nothing  really  to  distinguish  him 
from  that  mob  of  coun^  gentle- 
men who  lord  it  in  their  own 
demesnes,  rule  their  families  by 
force  of  habit  and  of  stolidity,  vote- 
in  Parliament  with  their  party, 
and  sleep  the  long  sleep  in  the* 
family  vault.  From  such  a  father 
no  one  could  have  expected  such  a 
son  as  Percy  Bysshe.  But,  indeed, 
the  genius  of  Uie  latter  was  of  that 
wholly  exceptional  order  which 
would  have  been  astonishing  in  a 
family  of  the  most  intellectual 
kind;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
much  more  surprising  in  his  beins^ 
bom  of  a  commonplace  father,  and 
of  a  mother  of  whom,  though 
superior  to  Sir  Timothy,  no  im- 
usual  capacity  is  recorded,  than  in 
his  being  bom  with  such  exalted 
faculties  at  all.  He  was  the  eldest 
child  of  the  family,  and,  of  course, 
therefore,  the  heir  to  the  paternal 
estates  and  fortune;  four  sisters 
ffrew  up  along  with  him,  and  a 
brother  several  years  yoimger  than 
himself.  Two  of  the  sisters  are^ 
still  living. 

However,  it  was  a  serious  mis- 
fortime  to  Shelley  to  have  a  father 
whom  he  could  not,  at  any  period 
of  his  life  after  mere  claldhood, 
look  up  to  with  respect  and  regard. 
To  him  undoubtedly  a  misfortune : 
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though,  to  us,  who  commune  with 
Shelley  in  his  writings,  possibly 
the  reverse  of  a  misfortune — for  it 
is  conceivable  that  his  mind  might 
have  taken  a  less  independent  and 
majestic  flight  had  he  not,  from 
early  youth,  passed  through  a 
series  of  strange  and  unhappy 
experiences  from  which  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  family 
life  would  have  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  protect  him. 

Driven  like  a  homeless  cloud  from 
steep  to  steep  : — 

That  noble  line  from  one  of  his 
poems  might  be  accurately  applied 
to  his  own  moral  and  mental  course. 
There  can  surely  be  few  things 
more  disconcerting  and  grievous 
to  a  youth  of  genias  than  to  And 
that  those  to  whom  natural  affec- 
tion would  unite  him,  those  from 
whom  he  wotdd  expect  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy,  intellectual 
guidance  and  support,  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind  to  give  him — 
are,  in  fact,  his  daily  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  literally  his  enemies 
so  far  as  his  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions, the  very  core  and  mould  of 
his  mind,  are  concerned.  I  cannot 
say  that  Shelley  was  an  affectionate 
or  dutiful  son,  nor  even  a  rea- 
sonable one ;  he  disliked  his  father, 
and  indulged  himself  in  his  anti- 
pathy, ana  in  suspicions  and  im- 
putations to  which  it  gave  rise,  to 
an  extent  which  one  should  not 
attempt  to  justify  or  excuse.  In 
this  respect  we  can,  we  must,  com- 
passionate him ;  admitting  at  the 
same  time  that  his  father  had 
reason  to  complain  of  overt  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Percy,  quite 
as  much  as  ^ercy  could  chafe  at 
dogged  and  undisceming  obstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  parent. 

Shelley  received  most  of  his 
schooling  at  Brentford,  and  after- 
wards at  Eton.  He  was  a  medi- 
tative, shy,  sensitive  boy,  very 
passionate  when  rousea ;  not 
49tudious,    but    extremely    quick ; 


holding  aloof  from  boyish  sports. 
At  both  these  schools  he  was 
taunted  and  persecuted,  and  was 
especially  exasperated  at  Eton  by 
the  attempt  to  subject  him  to  the 
established  fagging  system.  This 
he  resisted — an  act  certainly  shew- 
ing, under  all  the  attendant 
circumstances,  a  very  resolute  and 
unsubmissive  spirit ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  resistance.  He 
quitted  Eton  in  1808,  when  about 
16  years  of  age.*  By  this  time  he 
was  already  a  verse-writer,  and 
also  a  noveUst :  his  first  romance, 
named  '*  Zastrozzi,''  was  written 
before  he  had  left  the  school.  It 
is  a  wild,  fantastic,  merely  boyish 
affair — ^in  short,  utter  nonsense; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all 
the  tolerably  numerous  verses 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
these  his  early  years.  His  writing 
verses  and  novels  at  all  at  such  an 
age  may  be  taken  as  some  evi- 
dence of  precocity  ;  but  this  must 
be  called  a  precocity  rather  of 
endeavour  than  of  talent,  for  the 
things  themselves  are  of  no  sort  of 
worm. 

After  a  rather  long  interval 
from  his  quitting  Eton  in  1808,  he 
next  went,  in  October  1810,  to 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  TTni- 
versity  College.  Of  this  period 
of  his  Hfe,  his  friend  and  constant 
companion  at  the  same  college, 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  a 
legal  gentleman  well-known  in 
Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood 
during  many  of  his  later  years, 
has  left  us  a  most  interesting  and 
amusing  account;  especially  notice- 
able as  shewing  that  Shelley, 
though  as  yet,  and  for  two  years 
ensuing,  he  wrote  nothing  of  any 
value,  was,  nevertheless,  so  con- 
spicuous for  the  force  and  fervour 
of  his  intellect  that  he  produced  a 
very  powerful  impression  upon  the 
narrator,  and  not  upon  him  only : 
and  Mr.  Hogg,  as  his  narrative 
evinces,  was  deddedly  not  a  person 
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of  an  enthufiiastio  habit  of  mind, 
liable  to  be  captivated  by  the 
mere  aspiration  and  efferveBcence 
of  any  college  companion.  Shelley 
had  great  readiness  and  aptitude 
as  a  dassical  student;  and  at  this 
time  took  much  interest,  moreover, 
in  some  of  the  sciences,  chiefly 
chemistry — an  interest,  however, 
which  seems  to  have  died  out,  in 
its  practical  aspects,  soon  after 
he  left  Oxford.  Speculation  on 
religious  and  social  subjects  also 
engaged  a  great  deal  of  his  atten- 
tion; his  mind  scorned  the  curb, 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  carry  to 
its  utmost  length  any  idea  which 
impressed  him  as  true,  however 
distasteful  his  conclusions  might 
be  to  other  people,  or  however 
detrimental  their  avowal  might 
prove  to  himself.  Of  this  we  have 
a  signal  example  in  the  incident 
which  next  comes  before  us,  and 
which  forms  the  first  remarkable 
crisis  in  his  life — by  no  means  the 
last. 

Shelley  wrote,  and  got  printed, 
and  even  advertised  as  published, 
a  little  pamphlet,  named  **  The 
Necessity  of  Atheism."  The  title 
will  be  accepted  as  sufficiently 
indicating  the  tenor  of  his  argu- 
ment, which  could  not,  in  reason, 
be  expected  to  go  down  with  the 
authorities  of  Xfniversity  College, 
Oxford.  Shelley,  who  had  not 
put  his  name  to  his  hroekure,  was 
suspected  as  the  author,  sum- 
moned before  the  Master  of  the 
OoUege,  Dr.  (Griffith,  and  his 
assistants,  and,  on  refusing  to 
enter  into  any  explanation,  was 
summarily  expelled ;  and  his 
friend,  l£r.  Hogg,  though  seem- 
ingly not  at  all  responsible  for  the 
punphlet,  shared  the  same  fate. 
This  took  place  on  the  25th 
March  1811. 

Shelley  next  lived  some  little 
while  in  lodgings  in  London ;  and 
soon  he  formed  an  intimacy  which 
had    a    material     influence    on 


his  after  life.  His  youngest  sister 
was  then  attending  a  school  at 
Olapham,  and  one  of  her  school- 
fellows there  was  a  Miss  Harriet 
Westbrook,  daughter  of  a  retired 
coffee-house  or  hotel  keeper  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  poet 
had  first  met  her  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  year  (1811), 
before  his  expulsion  from  Oxford. 
He  now  began  to  see  her  fre- 
quently, as  she  brought  round  to^ 
him  small  sums  of  money  sent  by 
his  sisters.  The  good-natured 
girls  remitted  these  amounts  to 
relieve  him  from  difficulties  caused 
by  the  indignation  with  which  his 
father  regarded  his  recent  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  the  consequent 
stoppage  of  his  allowance.  Harriet 
was  truly  a  charming  girl.  She 
was  well-educated  also,  and  not 
wanting  in  intelligence,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  had  any 
special  talent,  or  real  superiority 
of  character  or  bias.  At  this  time, 
indeed,  she  was  hardly  more  than 
a  child,  being  barely  sixteen  years 
of  a^.  Shelley  did  certainly  not 
fall  m  love  with  her — ^in  fact,  he 
was  still  smarting  under  the 
failure  of  his  first  love,  which^ 
from  a  date  prior  to  his  going  to 
Oxford,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
his  cousin,  Miss  Grove ;  but,  with 
that  excessive  zeal  for  proselytising 
which  possessed  him  in  these  early 
years,  he  talked  philosophy  and 
social  emancipation  to  Miss  Harriet 
Westbrook,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
divesting  her  mind  of  the  ideas 
in  which  she,  as  a  Methodist,  had 
hitherto  been  trained,  and  in 
bringing  hers  into  sympathy  with 
his  own.  Harriet's  family  en- 
couraged his  visits  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  she  was  nothing  loth 
to  see  the  beautiful,  high-bom, 
high-souled  youth  as  often  as  he 
ever  would  come,  and  to  drink  in 
the  abundant  stream  of  his  dis- 
course, now  trenchant,  now  rhap- 
sodical— always  fascinating  by  its 
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elevation  and  fervour.  In  the 
4summer  of  this  same  year  (1811) 
she  wrote  to  him  from  London,  he 
being  just  then  in  Wales,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  being  **  per- 
secuted "  by  her  father,  who 
wanted  her  to  return  to  school. 
■She  said  that  resistance  was  use- 
less, but  she  would  flee  with 
Shelley  from  her  father's  harsh- 
ness and  displeasure.  He  came 
up  hurriedly  to  London,  received 
the  avowal  of  her  love,  and 
though  he  does  not  seem  even  then 
to  have  responded  to  it  with  any 
ardent  intensity,  he  gladly  made 
the  fair  Harriet  his  own.  This  is 
the  genuine  account  of  the  court- 
ship of  Shelley  and  Harriet.  It 
diners  considerably  from  the 
vague  and  often  more  romantic 
impression  of  the  facts  which  is 
prevalent  among  general  readers. 
Letters  already  published,  and  the 
biographical  narratives  founded 
on  them,  give  some  of  the  inci- 
dents :  but  the  most  important 
particulars  occur  in  a  letter  from 
Shelley  which  has  passed  through 
my  hands,  which  has  never  been 
in  print,  and  can  have  been  read 
by  but  very  few  persons.  This 
letter,  of  most  indisputable  au- 
thenticity, was  written  almost 
directly  after  hifl  marriage,  and 
certainly  with  no  object  of  sepa- 
rate self-vindication — no  idea  of 
putting  himself  in  the  ri&pht  as 
against  Harriet ;  it  was  addressed 
to  Miss  Hitchener,  to  whom  I  shall 
have  to  refer  a  little  again  ere 
long.  I  will  read  to  you  the  most 
material  passage  in  it: — ''Some 
idme  ago,  when  my  sister  was  at 
Mrs.  Fenning's  school,  she  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  \iith  Harriet. 
At  that  period  I  attentively 
watched  over  my  sister,  designing, 
if  possible,  to  add  her  to  the  list 
ef  the  good,  the  disinterested,  the 
free.  1  desired,  therefore,  to  in- 
vestigate Harriet's  character ;  for 
which  purpose  I  called  on  her, 


requested  to  correspond  with  her, 
designing  that  her  advancement 
shoiud  Keep  pace  with,  and 
possibly  accelerate,  that  of  my 
sister.  Her  ready  and  frank 
acceptance  of  my  proposal  pleased 
me ;  and,  though  with  ideas  the 
remotest  from  those  which  have 
led  to  this  conclusion  of  our  inti- 
macy, I  continued  to  correspond 
with  her  for  some  time.  The  fre- 
quency of  her  letters  became 
f  eater  during  my  stay  in  Wales, 
answered  tnem.  lliey  became 
interesting.  They  contained  com- 
plaints of  the  irrational  conduct 
of  her  relations,  and  the  miseiy 
of  living^ where  she  could  love  no 
one.  Her  letters  became  more 
and  more  gloomy.  At  length  one 
assumed  a  tone  of  such  despair  as 
induced  me  to  quit  Wales  preci- 
pitately. I  arrived  in  London.  I 
was  shocked  at  observing  the 
alteration  of  her  looks.  Little 
did  I  divine  its  cause:  she  had 
become  violently  attached  to  me, 
and  feared  that  I  should  not 
return  her  attachment.  Prejudice 
made  the  confession  painful.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  being 
much  afPected.  I  promised  to 
unite  my  fate  with  hers.  I  stayed 
in  London  several  days,  during 
which  she  recovered  her  spirits. 
I  had  promised  at  her  bidding 
to  come  again  to  London.  They 
endeavoured  to  compel  her  to 
return  to  a  school  where  malice 
and  pride  embittered  every  hour. 
She  wrote  to  me.  I  came  to 
London.  I  proposed  marriage,  for 
the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
you,  and  she  complied." 

The  departure  of  Shelley  and 
Harriet  from  London  has  always 
been  called  an  elopement,  but  per- 
haps without  any  very  demiite 
reason ;  they  went  off  to  Edinburgh, 
where  they  became  man  and  wife. 
Among  the  various  social  institu- 
tions which  Shelley  denounced  as 
fettering  individual  liberty  of  choice 
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and  action,  marriage  figured  pro- 
minently; it  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  cSreditable  to  his  sense  of 
honour  that  in  the  present  contin- 
gency, when  the  question  really 
came  before  him  to  do  justice  or 
not  to  the  girl  who  was  resolved 
to  be  his,  he  sank  all  theoretic 
notions  of  his  own,  and  married 
her  at  once.  You  may  haye  re- 
marked, as  I  read  it,  l^at  phrase 
in  his  letter  to  Miss  Hitchener : ''  I 
proposed  marriage,  for  the  reasons 
ichieh  I  have  given  gou,*^  These 
reasons  are  such  as,  premising  his 
opinions  on  the  general  subject, 
might  be  readily  conjectured, — 
regard  for  Harriet's  reputation; 
and  for  the  personal  and  social — 
or  (as  he  terms  them)  the  ''  politi- 
cal"— ^rights  of  her  and  himself. 
I  cannot  pursue  in  detail  the 
career  of  Shelley  for  the  next  few 
years — ^from  September  1811, 
when  he  married  Harriet  West- 
brook,  to  June  1814,  when  he  sepa- 
rated from  her;  thou&rh  the  interval 
was  well  filled  with  curious  and 
characteristic  incidents.  Such  was 
his  going  over,  with  his  bride  and 
sister-in^aw,  to  Dublin,  to  further 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Einancipation 
and  Eepeal  of  the  Union,  his  age 
being  at  the  time,  let  us  remember, 
the  mature  one  of  19  ;  his  getting  a 
political  manifesto  named  Deolara- 
Hon  of  Rights  printed,  and  posted 
up  in  Devonshire  by  his  Irish  man- 
servant, Daniel  HUl,  who  was  sen- 
tenced in  consequence  to  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  and  his  be- 
ing exposea  in  Carnarvonshire  to  an 
attempt  at  assassination  which  has 
remained  an  unsolved  mystery  to 
the  present  day,  most  inquirers, 
however,  believine  that  it  never 
took  place  at  all.  If  it  did  not  take 
place,  the  supposed  attempt  may 
nave  been  one  of  Shelley's  not  un- 
frequent  hallucinations,  produced 
partly  by  an  unresting  imagina- 
tion and  partly  by  flie  use  of 
laudanum,  with  whidi  he  too  freely 


dosed  himself,  as  a  refuge  from 
spasmodic  pains  that  tormented 
him.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  about  £400  a  year,  paid 
in  halves  by  his  father  (entirely  and 
finally  estranged  from  him  though 
the  latter  had  become  ever  since 
his  marriage  with  Harriet),  and  by 
Mr.  Westbrook,  who,  we  maybe 

Sretty  sure,  was  not  inexorably 
ispleased  at  finding  his  daughter 
married  to  the  grandson  and 
eventual  heir  of  a  baronet  of  veiy 
large  fortune.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1815,  when  his  ^andfather 
died,  that  Percy  Shellejr  s  monetary 
affairs  improved  materially;  he 
then  obtained  a  regular  allowance 
of  £1000  a  year,  which,  subject  as 
it  was  to  certain  deductions,  con- 
tinued to  be  his  annual  income  to 
the  end.  The  first  poem  of  any  seri- 
ous value  written  by  him,  ''Queen 
Mab,"  was  printed  in  the  summer 
of  1 81 3 ;  he  did  notpublishit,  know- 
ing that  its  daring  outspokenness 
on  religious  and  other  subjects 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

It  is  both  curious  and  amusing 
to  observe  the  extreme  sanguine- 
ness  of  Shelley's  enthusiasm  at 
this  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
his  illusions  as  to  the  effect 
producible  upon  society  by  the 
promulgation  of  certain  leading 
ideas  in  which  he  had  faith.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature — as  is  clearly 
shewn  in  this  same  poem :  and  he 
evidently  hoped  for  large  results 
from  such  successive  efforts  of  his 
own  as  the  Irish  expedition  in 
favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  diffusion,  though  in  so 
restricted  a  circle,  of  the  ''  Queen 
Mab."  This  tone  of  mind  is  still 
more  apparent  in  the  correspond- 
ence (from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  which  remains  as  yet 
almost  wholly  tmpublished)  tnat 
he  kept  up  in  1811  and  1812  with 
Miss  Mitchener.    This  lady  was  a 
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schoolmistress,  approaching  middle 
age,  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex, 
upon  whom   he  pitched,   in    his 
impulsive  way,  as  the  predestined 
apostle  of  the  female  sex,  capable, 
would  she  but  unite  her  forces 
with  his,  of  spreading  abroad  the 
principles  of  speculative  and  social 
freedom,  and  of  \inlimited  philan- 
thropy.   There  was  no  reason  for 
this  idealising  estimate  of   Miss 
Hitchener,  except  that  she  enter- 
tained more  liberal  opinions  than 
most  schoolmistresses  of  her  period, 
and  responded  with  zeal  to  the 
thick-coming    letters  with  which 
Shelley  plied  her.     He  was  con- 
tinually urging  her  to  join  himself 
and  Harriet  in  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards in  Wales  and  Devonshire ; 
and  at  length  she  did  abandon  her 
school,  and  comply  with  his  im- 
portunities.    But  alas !  the  reality 
turned  out  to  be  veiy  different 
from     the     anticipation.       Miss 
Hitchener  had  hardly  been  four 
months  an    inmate    of    SheUey's 
house  when  he  became  as  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  her  (chiefly,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  solely,  because 
his  wife  and  sister-in-law  disliked 
her)  as  he  had  before  been  eager 
to  secure  her  companionship ;  they 
parted  in    November    1812,    and 
seemingly  never  met  again.     Had 
I  time,  I  cotdd  quote  many  of  the 
extravagant  and   boyish    expres- 
sions of  admiration  addressed  to 
Miss  'Hitchener  by  Shelley  in  his 
xmpublished  letters;   but  I  must 
limit  myself  to  a  very  few  examples, 
just  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
cesses in  which  he  could  indulge 
himself  in  this  way.      Speaking 
of  Miss  Hitchener's  father,   and 
his     possible     (not     to     call     it 
very  probable)  opposition  to  the 
project  of  her  living  in  Shelley's 
house,  he  says  : — ^'  !&  he  one  who 
makes  a  distinction  between  the 
profession  of    certain   principles, 
and  acting  up  to  that  profession  ? 
If  he  is,  then  is  he  a  man  un- 


worthy of  my  high-souled  friend. 
He  would  then  deserve  not   the 
unexampled  sacrifice  of  her  devo- 
tion— a  sacrifice  of   what  might 
thrill    millions    with  feelings  of 
virtue,   and    breathe  a  soul  into 
the  corpse  of  a  nation."  Then  in 
another  letter : — "  Yet  I  earnestly 
desire  your  society,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  untU  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  to  be  ours  irretrievably, 
that  no  considerations  will  deprive 
us  of  it.     Impelled  as  I  am  by  a 
conviction,  powerful  and  resistless, 
that  the  general  good  would  be 
best  promoted  by  our  imited  efforts* 
it  is  not  without  pain  that  I  should 
see  this  important  benefit  sacri- 
ficed to  a  vague    feeling,  undo- 
scribable  and  indefinite  even  in  the 
mind  wherein  alone  it  lives.  .    .    . 
Let  us  mingle  our  identities  insepa- 
rably, and  Durst  upon  iyrants  with 
the    accumulated   impetuosity    of 
our  acquirements  and  resolutions." 
And  again,  writing  from  Dublin : 
"My  friend,   my  dearest  friend, 
do  you  pant  to  be  with  us?     If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  sympathy 
of  virtuous  souls,  you  do ;  for   1 
feel  that  I  desire  your  presence, 
and  that  not  merely  for  the  irre- 
pressible gratification  of  immediate 
communion,  but  because  you  would 
share  with  me  the  hieh  delight 
of  awakening    a    noble    nation 
from  the  lethargy  of  its  bondage, 
and  because  the  resources  of  your 
powerful  intellect  would  mature 
schemes,   and    organise  those  of 
mine  which  yet  are  immature." 

The  letters  are  signed  with  such 
phrases  as  "Yours  indissolubly," 
"Yours  eternally,  imalterably," 
"Yours  beyond  this  being  most 
imperishably." 

Some  of  the  letters  in  this  corre- 
spondence were  sent  by  Shelley  to 
Miss  Hitchener,  from  Eleswick,  in 
Cumberland — where  our  autiior 
met  Robert  Southey,  afterwards 
Poet  Laureate.  Allow  me  to  di- 
versify my  lecture  by  citing  to  you 
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Iwo  short  passages  from  the  letters 
treatmg  of  the  scenery  about 
Keswiek;  not,  indeed,  that  they 
«do  any  justice  to  the  fascinating 
power  of  descriptive  writing  which 
Shelley  displayed  in  later  years, 
both  in  his  poems,  and  hardly  less 
in  his  letters  from  Italy,  addressed 
principally  to  the  noyelist,  Thomas 
liove  Peacock.  Writing  from  Kes- 
wick, on  the  23rd  of  November 
1811,  he  says  : — '*  I  have  taken  a 
long  solitary  ramble  to-day.  These 
^gantic  mountains  piled  on  each 
other,  these  waterfalls,  these  mil- 
lion-^iaped  clouds,  tinted  by  the 
varying  colours  of  innumerable 
rainbows,  hanging  between  your- 
self and  a  lake  as  smooth  and  dark 
as  a  plain  of  polished  jet— oh 
ihese  are  sights  attunable  to  the 
contemplation !  I  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
imagery.  Nature  here  sports  in 
the  awful  waywardness  of  her 
solitude.  The  summits  of  the 
loftiest  of  these  immense  piles  of 
rock  seem  but  to  elevate  Sldddaw 
and  Helvellyn.  Imagination  is  re- 
sistlessly  compelled  to  look  back 
ujpon  the  myriad  a^es  whose 
suent  chan^  placed  them  here; 
to  look  back  when  perhaps  this 
retirement  of  peace  and  mountain- 
simplicity  was  the  pandemonium 
of  I)ruidioal  imposture,  the  scene 
of  Boman  pollution,  the  resting- 
place  of  the  savage  denizen  of 
these  solitudes  with  the  wolf." 
Again,  early  in  December:  '<  Oh 
how  you  woidd  delight  in  this 
scenery!  These  mountains  are  now 
capped  with  snow.  The  lake,  as  I 
flee  it  hence,  is  glassy  and  calm. 
Snow-vapours,  tinted  by  the  love- 
liest colours  of  refraction,  pass 
far  belo^  the  summits  of  these 
giant  rocks.  The  scene,  even  in  a 
winter  sunset,  is  inexpressibly 
lovely.  The  clouds  assume  shapes 
which  seem  peculiar  to  these  re- 
gions." 
Shelley's  married  life  with  Har- 


riet did  not  last  lone.  They 
separated  (as  I  have  said)  in  June 
1814,  after  living  together  rather 
less  than  three  years.  The  poet's 
motives  in  taking  this  step  are 
partly  known  and  indisputiEible : 
he  found  that  Harriet  was  not  a 
person  of  any  great  force  of  mind 
or  character ;  he  was  oppressed  by 
the  continual  presence  of  her  elder 
sister  in  the  house;  and  in  especial 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  another 
woman — Mary,  the  very  youthful 
daughter  of  the  philosopher  and 
novelist  Godwin,  and  of  Mary 
WoUstonecraft,  the  authoress  of 
the  celebrated  '*  Vindication  of 
the  Eights  of  Women."  That 
these  were  among  his  leading 
motives  is  certain :  whether  any 
others  existed  is  still  partly 
dubious,  for  the  Shelley  family 
have  not  seen  fit  to  publish 
all  the  documents  on  this  subject 
in  their  possession.  Becently  they 
re-issued  their  interesting  recora 
named  *' Shelley  Memorials,"  still 
saying  that  the  time  for  a  com- 
plete and  final  statement  on  the 
flubj  ect  has  not  yet  come.  It  must, 
however,  be  most  distinctly  asserted 
that,  so  far  as  any  evidence  already 
published  extends,  Harriet  had 
given  her  husband  no  g^ave  cause 
of  complaint  on  any  ground  what- 
ever. She  appears  to  have  been 
at  least  amiable,  pleasant,  and  ac- 
commodating, if  not  in  any  marked 
degree  superior.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  scruple  to  say 
that,  to  the  best  of  our  present 
knowledge,  the  poet,  and  not  his 
wife,  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong 
in  this  matter ;  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  some  particulars 
remain  yet  undivulged,  and  that 
these  might  perhaps  tend  to 
modify  considerably  the  ultimate 
verdict  in  the  case.  Shelley,  with 
Mary  Godwin,  left  England  at  the 
end  of  July  for  a  brief  Continental 
trip,  and  from  this  time  forth  they 
parted  no  more.  Harriet,  receiving 
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from  her  husband  an  allowance 
which  I  believe  continued  to  be 
regularly  paid  thenceforward,  re- 
turned to  live  with  her  father. 
With  her  was  her  infant  daughter 
lanthe,  bom  about  a  year  before, 
and  soon  afterwards  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  died  in  boy- 
hood. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  convey 
some  notion  of  what  these  two 
women,  Harriet  Westbrook  and 
Mary  Godwin,  so  important  in 
Shelley's  biography,  were  like. 
Of  Harriet  I  have  just  expressed 
some  opinion,  amounting  mainly 
to  this — that  she  was  tnuy  agree- 
able, but  mediocre.  Before  their 
marriage  Shelley  liked  her  per- 
sonally, and  for  some  while  uter 
that  event  he  was  sincerely  attached 
to  her.  She  followed  his  lead  in 
matters  of  opinion,  and  partly  of 
conduct.  But,  when  he  craved  (as 
it  was  certain  and  inevitable,  and 
indeed  wholly  right,  that  he  should 
crave)  for  genuine  intellectual 
sympathy  on  her  part,  he  found 
at  last  that  it  was  no  use:  the 
impassable  barrier  of  a  conmion- 
place  mind  and  character  thwarted 
him  for  ever.  In  person  Harriet 
was  highly  attractive,  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  more  so  than  Mary. 
Miss  Hellen  Shelley,  the  poet's 
now  aged  sister,  writing  of  her 
some  twenty  years  ago,  says : — "  I 
remember  her  well.  A  very  hand- 
some girl,  with  a  complexion  quite 
unknown  in  these  days,  brilliant 
in  pink  and  white ;  with  hair  quite 
like  a  poet's  dream,  and  Bysshe's 
peculiar  admiration.  The  gover- 
nesses and  teachers  used  to  remark 
upon  her  beauty;  and  once  I  heard 
them  talking  together  of  a  possible 
fite  ehampStre,  and  Harriet  West- 
brook  might  enact  Venus."  Mr. 
Hofi^g  speaks  of  the  "  lovely  young 
bride,  oright  as  the  morning; 
blooming,  radiant  with  youth, 
health,  and  beauty.  Smart,  usually 
plain  in  her  neatness;  without  a 


spot,  without  a  wrinkle,  not  a  hair 
out  of  its  place.    The  ladies  said 
of  her  that  she  always  looked  as  if 
she  had  just  that  moment  stepped 
out  of  a  glass  case ;  and  so  indeed 
she  did.''    Ifr.  Peacock's  account 
confirms  this : — **  She  had  a  good 
figure — flight,  active,  and  graceful. 
Her   features    were  regular  and 
well  proportioned.     Her  hair  waa 
light  brown,    and    dressed    with 
taste    and  simplicity.     Her  oom- 
plexion    was     beautifully    trans* 
parent ;  the  tint  of  the  blush-rose 
shining  through    the  lily.      The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  pleasant; 
her  speech  the  essence  of  franknesa 
and  cordiality ;  her  spirits  always 
cheerful;   her  laugh  spontaneous, 
hearty,    and    joyous."    So  much 
for  Harriet,  for  whom  we  all  must 
have  a  strong  predilection  from 
such  records.     Mary  Gt>dwin,    aa 
seen    by    Hogg   just  before  her 
union  with  Shelley,  is  described 
by  that  writer  as  **  a  very  young 
female,  fair  and  light-haired,  pale 
indeed,  and  with  a  piercing  look."^ 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  poet  and  essayist, 
one  of   Shelley's  most  cherished 
friends,  speaks  of  her  as  ''a  sedate- 
faced  young  lady,  with  her  great 
tablet  of    a    forehead,    and    her 
white  shoulders."     Captain  Tre- 
lawny,  who  knew  her  later,  at  the 
age  of  about  twenty-five,  says : — 
**  The  most  striking  feature  in' her 
face  was  her  calm  g^y  [perhaps 
more    properly    brownisnj^  eyes. 
She  was  rather  imder  the  English 
standard  of  woman's  height,  veir 
fair  and  light-haired ;  witty,  social, 
and   animated  in    the  society  of 
friends,  though  mournful  in  soli* 
tude."  Viewed  intellectually,  Mary 
was,  beyond  the  slightest  doubt, 
far  more  of  a  companion  to  Shelley 
than  Harriet  had  ever  been  or 
could  be.    She  not   only  appre- 
ciated his   intellect   and  its  pro- 
ducts, and  joined  in  his  studies, 
but  she  herself  had   a  powerful 
capacity  as  an  inventiTe  writer: 
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as  to  this  point,  I  need  only  recall 
to  memory  her  striking  romance  of 
''Prankenstein/'  written  when  she 
was  only  about  eighteen  years  of 
affe,  and  followed  by  two  or  three 
oQierSi  probably  fully  equal  to  it. 
I  will  here  condude  what  has  to 
be  said  of  those  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Shelley  which  arose  out  of 
his  marriage  to  the  ill-fated  and 
gentle  Harriet ;  incidents  which 
made  his  brief  career  one  of  un- 
common adventure  and  agitation 
for  a  poet  of  our  modem  days.  In 
NoYomber  1816 — more  than  two 
years  after  he  had  quitted  her — 
Harriet  committed  suicide  by 
drowning:  not  in  direct  conse- 
quence of  anything  done  or  left 
undone  by  him,  but  because  of 
unhappiness  arising  out  of  some 
other  connection  which  she  had 
herself  formed,  and  the  details  of 
which  have  never  been  precisely 
disclosed.  Shelley  felt — as  even 
a  far  less  sensitive  person  could 
not  have  helped  feeling — ^much 
anguish  and  compunction,  of  which 
no  subsequent  events  could  avail 
wholly  to  relieve  his  mind.  Hardly 
was  he  recovering  from  the  first 
severity  of  this  shock  when 
another  calamity,  still  more  ex- 
ceptional  and  poignant,  overtook 
him.  Harriet's  father,  Mr.  West- 
brook,£led  a  petition  in  Chancery, 
charging  Shelley  with  doctrinal 
and  social  delinquencies,  and  with 
intending  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views; 
and  he  asked  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  infants  transferred  from 
their  father  to  himself,  their  ma- 
ternal n-andfather.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  time  was  that 
terrific  old  Tory,  Lord  Eldon,  who 
was  certain  to  strain  the  law  to 
the  uttermost  against  so  dangerous 
and  unruly  a  personage  as  Shelley. 
Acoordingly,  m  August  1817,  lus 
lordship  pronounced  a  judgment 
depriving  the  poet  of  his  children, 
and  handing  them    over    to  the 


guardianship  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Westbrook,  and  to  the  educational 
charge  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  was,  I 
believe,  the  most  extreme  case 
that  had  ever  happened  up  to  that 
period,  or  up  to  our  own  period, 
of  legal  intervention  to  remove 
children  from  paternal  control. 
Shelley  never  again  saw  the  son 
and  daughter  of  his  first  marriage. 
With  this  extraordinary  incident, 
the  more  agitated  and  romantic 
portion  of  Shelley's  career  closes. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  of  a 
later  date  to  be  recorded  respecting 
him,  so  far  as  the  external  events 
of  life  are  concerned ;  the  produc- 
tion of  his  glorious  and  ever- 
memorable  poems  forms  the  chief 
biographic  material  of  his  ensuing 
years.  Naturally  he  had,  after  the 
death  of  Harriet,  lost  no  time  in 
marrying  Mary  Godwin.  By  her 
he  had  a  second  family  of  four 
children,  who,  however,  died  in 
infancy,  all  save  the  last,  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley. 
In  1818  he  went  abroad,  and  lived 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  and  near 
Leghorn,  the  Baths  of  Luoca, 
Venice,  Kome,  Florence,  and  Pisa. 
In  Venice,  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1818,  he  re-encountered 
Lord  Byron,  whom  he  had  first 
met  in  Switzerland  in  1816.  The 
two  great  poets  saw  much  of  each 
other  from  time  to  time.  Byron 
had  a  very  high  respect  for  Shel- 
ley's character,  writing  of  him 
shortly  after  his  death  as  ''the 
most  gentle,  the  most  amiable  and 
least  worldly-minded  person  I  ever 
met ;  full  of  delicacy,  disinterested 
beyond  all  other  men,  and  pos* 
sessing  a  degree  of  genius  joined 
to  simplicity  as  rare  as  it  is  ad- 
mirable. He  had  formed  to  him- 
self a  beau  idial  of  all  that  is  fine, 
high-minded,  and  noble,  and  he 
acted  up  to  this  ideal  even  to  the 
very  letter.     He  had  a  most  bril- 
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liant  imagination,  but  a  total  want 
of  worldly  wisdom.  I  have  seen 
nothing  li]ke  him,  and  never  shall 
again,  I  am  certain."  Byron  was 
by  no  means  addicted  to  unquali- 
fied laudation  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances — ^rather  to  making 
li^t  of-  them  with  banter,  good- 
natured  or  ill-natured ;  and,  when 
we  find  that  he  expressed  himself 
with  such  a  glow  of  unreserved 
admiration  in  Shelley's  behalf,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  was  ample 
ground  for  that.  Shelley,  it  must 
be  allowed,  did  not  entertain  for 
Lord  Byron's  character  any  such 
exalted  regard  as  B3rron  did  for 
his;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  for 
some  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought    them    most    closely   to- 

fe  her,  and  to  the  details  of  which 
need  not  here  advert,  were  such 
as  to  exhibit  his  lordship  in  the 
most  unfavourable  light.  To  com- 
pensate for  this,  Shelley  admired 
Byron's  poems  most  intensely,  and 
even  for  nimself  personally  he  had 
a  considerable  liking  and  friend- 
ship whenever  Byron's  conduct 
permitted  such  feelings  to  subsist. 
In  Shelley's  poem  of  *'  Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  Julian  represents  him- 
self, while  the  Venetian  nobleman 
Maddalo  stands  for  Bjrron,  who  is 
thus  described  in  the  introductory 
sentences : — "  He  is  a  person  of  the 
most  consummate  genius,  and  capa- 
ble, if  he  would  direct  his  energies 
to  sudi  an  end,  of  becoming 
the  redeemer  of  his  degraded 
country.  But  it  is  his  weakness 
to  be  proud;  he  derives,  from  a 
compfiurison  of  his  own  extraordi- 
nary mind  with  the  dwarfish 
intellects  that  surround  him,  an  in- 
tense apprehension  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  human  life.  His  passions 
and  his  powers  are  incomparably 
greater  than  those  of  other  men; 
and,  instead  of  the  latter  having 
been  employed  in  curbing  the 
former,  they  have  mutually  lent 


each  other  strength.  His  ambition 
preys  upon  itself  for  want  of  objects 
which  it  can  consider  worthj  of 
exertion.  His  more  serious  con- 
versation is  a  sort  of  intoxication ; 
men  are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spelL" 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  any  of 
the  minor  incidents  of  Shelley's 
life  in  Italy,  but  will  now  merely 
indicate  the  sequence  of  his  poems. 
To  these  we  shall  have  to  turn  our 
more  particular  attention  in  my 
second  lecture ;  for  the  present  I 
run  them  over  as  a  portion — ^the 
most  important  of  all  portions— of 
his  biography,  and  shall  mention 
now  and  again  some  point  of  fact 
connecting  them  with  the  general 
course  of  his  life  at  the  time. 
Omitting  all  the  insignificant  pro- 
ductions of  his  earlier  years,  we 
recur  to  "  Queen  Mab,"  written  in 
1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  his 
first  poem  of  any  consequence.  In 
speculation  and  assertion  it  has  all 
the  audacity  of  youth :  Shelley  (as 
I  have  already  observed)  hoped 
much  from  it  at  the  time  aa  a 
manifesto  of  opinion,  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  and  attached  no  value 
to  the  performance,  either  as 
thinking  or  as  poetry.  ''  Alastor, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  followed 
in  1815,  soon  after  his  connection 
with  Mary  GK)dwin  had  be^un.  It 
breathes  the  fervency  of  Nature- 
worship  which  had  been  intensified 
in  the  poet  by  his  first  visit,  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  the  Continent^ 
traversing  France  and  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains  about*Neufchately 
and  reaching  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
The  **  Revolt  of  Islam,"  far  the 
longest  of  all  his  works,  was  com- 
posed in  1817,  towards  the  time  of 
the  Chancery  suit  which  bereft 
him  of  his  two  children.  In  this 
year  his  generallv  delicate  health, 
constantly  disturbed  by  attacks  of 
his  paii]iul  spasmodic  malady, 
seemed  to  threaten  to  break  up 
entirely,  tmder  consumptive  symp- 
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toms,  which,  however,  disappeared 
again,  and  left  him  unharmed. 
"The  poem  was  produced" — thus 
he  wrote  to  Godwin — **  by  a  series 
of  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind 
with  unbounded  and  sustained 
enthusiasm.  1  felt  the  precarious- 
ness  of  my  life,  and  I  engaged  in 
this  task,  resolved  to  leave  some 
record  of  myself.  Much  of  what 
the  volume  contains  was  written 
with  the  same  feeling — as  real, 
though  not  so  prophetic — ^as  the 
communications  of  a  dying  man." 
This  long  poem — twelve  cantos  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza — was  com- 
posed in  little  more  than  six 
months;  the  time  being  limited, 
it  is  said,  by  a  compact  of 
friendly  rivalry  between  Shelley 
and  Keats,  whom  he  met  towards 
this  date  at  Leigh  Hunt's  house, 
and  who  produced  his  "Endy- 
mion  "  for  the  occasion. 

''Kosalind  and  Helen,"  1818, 
was  beg^n  before  Shelley  left 
England  for  Italy,  and  finished 
afterwards.  Its  incidents,  in  them- 
selves entirely  fictitious,  mani- 
festly shadow  forth  those  of  the 
poet's  recent  years — ^the  mutual 
attachment  and  union  of  himself 
and  Mary  Oodwin,  and  the  le^al 
process  which  deprived  him  of  his 
children.  His  next  work — *  *  Julian 
and  Maddalo,"  lttl8 — was  also  (as 
we  have  seen)  partly  autobiogra- 
phic, being  the  result  of  his  inter- 
course with  Byron  at  Venice,  in 
that  year.  The  majestic  drama  of 
**  Prometheus  Unbound,"  which  I 
should  with  little  hesitation  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  his  g^atest 
work,  was  written  in  1»19 — 
'*  chiefly  [as  he  has  recorded] 
upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  [in  Home], 
among  the  flowery  glades  and 
thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
trees,  which  are  extended  in  ever- 
winding  labyrinths  upon  its  im- 
mense platforms,  and  dizzy  arches 
SQspenaed  in  the  air.    The  bright 


blue  sky  of  Bome,  and  the  effect 
of  the  vigorous  awakening  of 
spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and 
the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches 
the  spirits,  even  to  intoxication, 
were  the  inspiration  of  this 
drama."  "TheCenci,"  the  onlv 
completed  dramatic  work  which 
Shelley  produced  of  the  ordinary 
— or,  as  we  might  say,  the  Shake- 
spearean— ^type,  was  written  in  this 
same  year,  1819;  and  is  pre-emi- 
nent among  his  works  as  proving 
that  he  could,  when  he  chose, 
write  with  the  utmost  directness, 
as  well  as  intensity,  and  with  a 
striet  exclusion  of  descriptive  or 
discursive  imageiy.  He  wrote  it 
for  the  stage,  ana  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  it  acted  at  Covent 
Oarden,  but  in  this  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Thus  Shelley,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  composed  in  one  single  year 
the  greatest  English  ideal  drama  of 
all  time,  and  the  greatest  English 
tragedy  since  Shakespeare. 

*»The  Witch  of  Atlas"  and 
"  Epipsychidion  "  were  the  prin- 
ciped  works  of  1820;  which  year 
may,  therefore,  be  regained  as 
rendered  by  Shelley  hardly  lees 
illustrious  than  1819  in  the  annals 
of  our  poetry ;  for  two  more 
astonishingly  beautiful  works  of 
imagination,  "  The  Witch  of 
Atlas  "  more  especially  in  the  way 
of  fantasy,  and  **  Epipsychidion  " 
in  that  of  passion  transfigured  out 
of  sense  into  spirit,  passion  made 
quintessential  and  transcendental, 
could  not  be  named.  ''  The  Witch 
of  Atlas  "  is  in  no  way  associated 
with  the  facts  of  Shelley's  career, 
beyond  this — ^that  it  was  written  in 
the  exceedingly  short  space  of 
three  days,  after  he  had  ascended 
on  foot  the  mountain,  near  Pisa, 
named  Monte  San  Fellegrino. 
**  Epipsychidion,"  on  the  contrary, 
is  in  a  high  degree  a  portion  of 
the  great  poet's  fife.  Towards  the 
close  of  1820,  he  and  his  wife 
were  introduced   to    a    beautiful 
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young  Italian  lady,  the  Countess 
Emilia  Viviani,  who  was  kept  by 
her  relatives  in  a  convent  near 
Pisa,  for  education — much  against 
her  will;  to  her  this  poem  was 
addressed.  It  is  replete  with  allu- 
sions, not  always  very  intelligible 
in  detail,  to  the  main  course  and 
emotional  events  of  Shelley's  life. 
Its  passionate  strains  might  readily 
be  misconstrued  as  implying  that 
he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  phrase,  **  in  love  "  with  Emi- 
lia ;  but  this,  we  may  safely  aver, 
was  not  exactly  the  fact.  His 
spirit  loved  Emilia's  spirit,  bear- 
ing sway  in  a  kingdom  of  love 
"  not  of  this  world."  It  is  difficult 
for  us  who  read  "  Epipsychidion  *' 
to  connect  any  ludicrous  ideas  with 
such  a  poem;  but  Shelley  has 
himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  left 
us  an  amusing  phrase  or  two 
relating  to  it^  wnich  I  may  be 
excused  for  quoting.  '*  The  Epi- 
psychidion, "he  says,  **isamystery. 
As  to  real  flesh  and  blood,  you 
know  that  I  do  not  deal  in  those 
articles :  you  might  as  well  go  to 
a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of  mutton  as 
expect  anythinfi;  human  or  earthly 
from  me.  I  desired  Oilier  [the 
publisher]  not  to  circulate  this 
piece  except  to  the  owtroi  [the 
fellowship],  and  even  they,  it 
seems,  are  inclined  to  a2)proximate 
me  to  the  circle  of  a  servant-girl 
and  her  sweetheart."  ''Adonais  " 
and  "Hellas  "  were  the  product  of 
the  succeeding  year,  1821.  The 
drama  of  **  Hellas  "  celebrates  the 
insurrection  of  the  Oreeks,  which 
shortly  resulted,  but  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Shelley,  in  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country  from  Turkish 
tyranny,  or  I  should  rather  say  the 
liberation  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  now  constitutes  the 
kingdom  of  Ghreece.  Shelley  was 
particularly  incited  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  drama  through 
becoming  intimate,  in  Pisa,  with 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato, 


one  of  the  leading  Greek  poli- 
ticians of  the  time.  "Adonais," 
the  elegy  which  he  wrote  for 
the  death  of  Keats,  reads,  in 
some  of  its  passage,  almost  as 
a  foreshadowing  of  his  own 
rapidly  approaching  end.  I  shall 
terminate  my  first  lecture  by 
quoting  some  stanzas  from  this 
eJegy.  As  we  have  already  seen 
in  speaking  of  "The  Revolt  of 
Islam,"  Shelley  had  known  Keats 
shortly  before  quitting  England  ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  he  shewed  more  frankness 
and  genialitv  of  character  in  his 
liking  for  Keats,  both  as  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  poetic  aspirant, 
than  the  latter  reciprocated  towards 
himself.  At  any  rate,  when  Keats, 
an  almost  hopeless  consumptive 
invalid,  went  also  to  Italy  in  1 820, 
Shelley  urged  him  with  the  most 
charming  cordiality  to  stay  with 
him.  From  another  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt,  we 
shall  find  how  immeasurably 
superior  the  large-natured  and 
large-hearted  Shelley  was  to  any- 
thing like  that  jealousy  of  a 
brother  poet  so  frequently  charged 
against  *'  the  builders  of  the  lofty 
rhyme" — and  justly  charged,  in  all 
probability,  so  far  as  the  commoner 
run  of  versifiers  is  concerned. 
"  Where,"  writes  our  poet,  *'  is 
Keats  now  ?  I  am  anxiously  ex- 
pecting him  in  Italy,  when  I  shall 
take  care  to  bestow  every  possible 
attention  on  him.  I  consider  his 
a  most  valuable  life,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  his  safety.  I 
intend  to  be  the  physician  both  of 
his  body  and  his  soul,  and  to  keep 
the  one  warm  and  to  teach  the 
other  Greek  and  Spanish.  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  in  part,  that  I  am 
nourishing  a  rival  who  will  far 
surpass  me ;  and  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional motive  and  will  be  an 
added  pleasure."  The  glorious 
fervency  of  praise  and  love  which 
fans  into  flame  every  stanza  of  the 
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^'Adonais"  is  no  more  than  in 
proportion  to  these  private  utter- 
ances :  more  beautif lu  in  feeling  it 
€ould  not  be. 

1821  was  the  last  year  of  which 

Shelley  witnessed  tike  dose.     In 

1822,  in  his  final  home  by  the 

Gidf  of  Spezia,     he    began    the 

great  poem  named  *'  The  Triumph 

of  life/'    which  remains  only  a 

fragment,  but  a  superb  one.  From 

an  expression  in  one  of  his  letters 

I  infer  that  he  had  projected  to 

make  this  the  crowning  work  of 

his  life — ^a  life  which,  I  may  here 

observe,  he  always  looked  upon  as 

destined  to  be  short,  as  he  suffered 

much,  year  after  year,  from  his 

seemingly     incurable     spasmodic 

disease.     This  poem  is  written  in 

the  same  metre  which  Dante  used 

for  his  '*  Divine  Comedy,"  and  is 

evidently    not    wholly    dissimilar 

from  that  in  general  plan. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  say 
just     now     reg^arding     Shelley's 

JK)em8.,  As  I  notified  at  starting, 
'.  shall  reserve  for  my  second 
lecture  anything  approadiing  to  a 
critical  estimate  of  them  ;  and  also 
the  few  details  for  which  I  shall 
have  time,  out  of  the  very  nimier- 
ous  particulars  to  which  inclination 
might  prompt  me,  exhibiting  the 
beauties  and  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character  and  mind.  It  must 
be  allowed  that,  until  we  glance  a 
little  at  such  matters,  we  shall 
derive,  from  the  mere  recital  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  a  very 
imperfect,  and  even  a  less  than 
just,  conception  of  Shelley ;  but 
for  the  present  I  must  limit  myself 
to  these— -the  incidents  of  his 
•career,  the  direct  relation  of  his 
poems  to  his  life,  and,  what  lies 
now  immediately  before  us,  the 
^occurrences  which  ended  his  brief 
span  of  less  than  thirty  years.  Yes, 
we  are  now  arrived  at  the  dose  of 
our  poet's  existence;  the  sudden, 
.and  perhaps  in  some  degree  the 
best   harmonising   dose,    though 


how  far  too  early  for  us  and  for 
posterity,  of  a  life  so  full  of 
genius,  so  full  of  exaltation  in 
endeavour  and  performance. 

At    the    end    of  April     1822, 
Shelley   and  his  wife,   with  two 
friends  with  whom  they  had  of 
late    become   extremely  intimate, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Williams,  left 
Pisa,  and  took  an  isolated  house  on 
the  marvellously  lovely  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia,  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Lerici  and  San  Terenzo. 
This  was  then  a  very  wild  region, 
with    a    scanty    and    uncivUised 
population ;    the    ensuing   season 
proved  killingly  hot  and  dry.  Both 
Shelley  and  Williams  delighted  ex- 
ceedinc^ly  in  boating ;  they  caused 
a  small  schooner  to  be  constructed 
at  Oenoa,  according  to  a  model, 
by  no  means  a  safe  one,   which 
Williams  had  obtained  from  the 
British  Navy  ;  she  was  christened 
the  **Don  Juan,"  and  arrived  on 
the  12th  of  May.     On  the  1st  of 
July  they  both  embarked  in  this 
boat  for  Leghorn.     Their  object 
was  to  meet  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had 
just  come  over  from  England  to 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  canyinff 
out,    in    conjunction    with    Lora 
Byion,  and  with  some  sort  of  co- 
operation from  Shelley  himself,  the 
project  of  a  quarterly  magazine,  to 
be  named  The  Liherah      On  the 
7th  of  July,  the  last  day  that  he 
was     to     live     through     in  this 
world,  Shelley  said  to  Mrs.  Hunt 
(alluding,     no      doubt,      to    the 
varied  and  often  afflictinj;  experi- 
ences  of  his  life^    *' If  I   die  to- 
morrow, I  have  lived  to  be  older 
than    my    father:    I    am    ninety 
years  of  age."     This  corresponds 
curiously  with  another  observation 
which  he  had  inserted  in  1813,  in 
the  notes  to  ''  Queen  Mab :"  *'  The 
life  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  talent 
who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  year 
[the  very  age  when  our  poet  died] 
IS,  with  regard  to  his  own  f eelines, 
longer  than  that  of  a  miserable 
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priest-ridden  slave  who  dreams  out 
a  century  of  dullness.'*  During 
these  few  days  at  Leghorn  ana 
Pisa,  with  Leigh  Hunt,  he  was  at 
times  in  high  spirits,  which,  as  he 
remarked,  was  always  in  his  case 
the  forerunner  of  some  calamity. 
The  last  verses  which  he  threw  oS 
were  a  welcome  to  Hunt,  now  un- 
traceable; and  the  last  written 
words  (in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
alludi]^  to  a  MS.  of  his  translation 
from  Flato),  '*I  have  f oimd  the 
Sympoaium,^^  On  Monday,  the  8th 
of  July  1822,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  Shelley  and  Lieutenant 
Williams  re-entered  the  "Don 
Juan"  at  Leghorn,  to  return  to 
Lerici,  taking  their  long  last  leave 
of  Captain  Trelawny,  one  of  the 
poet's  most  recent  acquaintances, 
but  a  highly  valued  one,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  my 
next  lecture.  I  must  tell  the 
rest  in  the  authentic  and  excel- 
lently picturesque  words  of  that 
ever-faithful  friend. 

"  There  was  a  sea-fog,  in  which 
Shelley's  boat  was  soon  after 
enveloped,  and  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  her.  Although  the  sun  was  - 
obscured  by  mists,  it  was  op- 
pressiv^y  sultry.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  in  the  harbour. 
The  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  an  unwonted  stillness,  be- 
numbed my  senses.  I  went  down 
into  the  cabin  [of  Byron's  boat, 
the  ''  Bolivar  "]  and  sank  into  a 
slumber.  I  was  roused  up  by  a 
voice  overhead,  and  went  on  deck. 
The  men  were  getting  up  a  chain- 
cable  to  let  go  another  anchor. 
There  was  a  general  stir  amongst 
the  shipping :  shifting  bert£s, 
getting  down  yards  and  masts, 
veering-out  cables,  hauling-in  of 
hawsers,  letting-go  anchors,  hail- 
ing from  the  ships  and  quays, 
boats  sculling  rapialy  to  and  £ro. 
It  was  almost  dark  though  only 
half-past  six  o'clock.  The  sea  was  of 
the  colour,  and  looked  as  solid  and 


smooth  as  a  sheet  of  lead,  and 
covered  with  an  oily  scum.  Gusts^ 
of  wind  swept  over  without 
ruffling  it ;  and  big  drops  of  rain 
fell  on  its  surface,  rebounding  as  if* 
they  could  not  penetrate  it«  There 
was  a  commotion  in  the  air,  made 
up  of  many  threatening  sounds 
coming  upon  us  from  the  sea- 
Fishing  craft  and  coasting  vessels 
under  bare  poles  rushed  by  us- 
in  shoals,  running  foul  of  the  ships- 
in  the  harbour.  As  yet,  the  din 
and  hubbub  was  that  made  by 
men ;  but  their  shrill  pipings  were 
suddenly  silenced  by  the  crashing^ 
voice  of  a  thunder-squaU  that 
burst  right  over  our  heads.  For 
some  time  no  other  sounds  were 
to  be  heard  than  ihe  thunder,, 
wind,  and  rain.  When  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  which  did  not  last 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
had  abated,  and  the  horizon  wa» 
in  some  degree  cleared,  I  looked  to- 
seaward  anxiously,  in  the  hope  of 
descrying  Shelley's  boat  amongst 
the  many  small  craft  scattered 
about.  I  watched  every  speck 
that  loomed  on  the  horizon,  think- 
ing that  they  would  have  borne 
up  on  their  return  to  the  port,  as- 
all  the  other  boats  that  had  eone 
in  the  same  direction  had  done. 
I  sent  our  Genoese  mate  on  board 
some  of  the  returning  craft,  to 
make  inquiries ;  but  they  all  pro- 
fessed not  to  have  seen  the  En^idi 
boat." 

Thus  for  several  days  matters 
remained  in  miserable  suspense. 
On  the  22nd  of  July,  after  unre- 
mitting exertions,  Trelawny  be- 
held me  corpse  of  Shelley  lying 
cast  up  on  the  coast  near  Yiareg- 
gio — now  in  the  Tuscan  province^ 
then  in  the  Duchy  of  Lucca ;  that- 
of  Lieutenant  Williams  was  also 
found  at  some  distance.  Li  one 
of  the  poet's  pockets  was  a  volume 
of  JEschylus;  in  the  other,  the 
last  volume  of  Keats's  poems,, 
doubled  back  at  the  ''  Eve  of  St. 
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Agnes,"  as  if  Shelley  had  been 
reading  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  had  thrust  the  book  aside 
again.  He  could  not  swim,  and 
had  probably  gone  down  at  once 
and  unresistingly. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  day  of 
Shelley's  death,  two  Italian  fe- 
luccas had  started  along  with  his 
schooner,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion :  so  Trelawny  has  lately 
stated  in  a  printed  letter.  On  the 
same  eyemng,  or  the  following 
mominff,  an  English-made  oar, 
belieyea  to  have  come  out  of  the 
schooner,  was  noticed  in  an  Italian 
boat  at  Leghorn.  In  September, 
the  schooner  was  draped  for,  and 
recovered.  Captain  Roberts,  the 
nayal  officer  who  had  seen  to  her 
being  built  at  Genoa,  now  ex- 
amined her  carefully,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion,  at  first  that  she 
had  been  swamped  in  a  heavy  sea, 
but  afterwards  that  she  had  been 
run  down  by  one  of  the  other 
boats,  a  felucca  or  fishing-barque, 
in  the  squall.  Some  suspicion  of 
foul  play  arose :  it  was  surmised 
(as  recorded  by  Leigh  Hunt  and 
his  son)  that  a  native  boat  had 
attempted  to  board  her  piratically, 
tempted  by  a  sum  of  money  in  dol- 
lars that  she  carried.  Any  suspicion 
of  this  kind,  however,  remaining 
unconfirmed,  diedout ;  and  for  years 
and  years  past  nobody  had  dis- 

Juted  the  conclusion  that  the  * '  Don 
uan"  had  been  either  swamped  by 
the  sea,  or  accidentally  run  down. 
It  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  old 
suspicion  of  a  shameful  and  detest- 
able crime  has  again  been  raised, 
and  with  added  circumstance  and 
cogency.  On  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber 1875,  Miss  Trelawny,  the 
daughter  oi  Captain  Trelawny, 
wrote  to  her  father  ^m  Borne : — 
"  A  little  while  ago  there  died  at 
Spezia  an  old  sauor,  who^  in  his 
last  confession  to  the  priest  (whom 
he  told  to  make  it  public),  stated 


that  he  was  one  of  the  crew  that 
ran  down  the  boat  containing 
Shelley  and  Williams,  which  was 
done  imder  the  impression  that  the 
rich  *  milord '  Byron  was  on  board 
with  lots  of  money.  They  did  not 
intend  to  sink  the  boat,  but  to 
board  her  and  murder  Byron.  She 
sank,  he  said,  as  soon  as  she  was 
struck.    This  account  was  sent  to 

my  friends  the  K s  by  a  person 

they  are  intimate  with,  ana  who 
lives  at  Spezia,  and,  I  believe, 
knows  the  priest."  To  the  fore- 
going statement  by  his  daughter,. 
Trelawny  added  the  significant- 
words  : — "  This  account  so  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  event  that  I 
think  it  solves  that  which  for  half 
a  century  has  been  a  mystery  ta 
me  and  others."  He  asked  me  to 
publish  the  announcement.  I  did 
so,  and,  of  course,  it  excited  no- 
small  amount  of  attention.  We 
have  to  ask  "  Is  it  true  ?  "  Some 
inquiiy  has  been  already  made, 
yielding,  as  yet,  uncertain  results. 
But  there  is  strong  ground  for 
thinking  that  a  confession  such  as. 
Miss  Trelawny  spoke  of  was  really 
made,  though  not  at  so  recent  a- 
date  as  she  supposed.  The  story^ 
should  it  prove  true,  would  add 
one  more  element  of  tragedy  and 
of  pathos  to  the  pain-girt  history  of 
Shelley;  we  should  then  have  tO' 
include  him  in  the  roll  of  those 
who,  loving  their  kind  with  a  pas- 
sionate, aosorbinff  love,  have 
earned  from  the  hands  of  their 
fellows  the  one  final  meed  and  irre- 
claimable gift  of  death. 

We  might  then  read,  with  aug- 
mented force  of  personal  applica- 
tion to  Shelley  himself,  those 
moving  lines  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  third  speaker 
who,  in  his  poem  of  ^'  Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  protests  with  agonising 
throes  against  the  scorn  and  re- 
pulsion that  had  requited  his 
love : — 
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But  me,  whose  heart  a  stranger's  tear 

might  wear, 
As  water-drops  the  sandy  fountain- 
stone; 
Who  loved  and  pitied  all  things,  and 

could  moan 
For  woes  which  others  hear  not,  and 

could  see 
The  absent  with  the  glance  of  fantasy, 
And  with  the  poor  and  trampled  sit 

and  weep, 
Following  the  captive  to  his  dungeon 

deep ; 
Mty  who  am  as  a  nerve  o*er  which  do 

creep 
'The  else   unfelt  oppressions  of  this 

earth  ! 

Enough  now  of  this  piteous 
«tory  of  the  mode  of  Shelley's 
•death. 

It  was  resolved  that  he  should 
liave  a  funeral  worthy  of  a  poet ; 
^that  Mr  corpse  should  be  burned 
in  the  Ghreek  fashion  on  the  sea- 
shore at  Viareggio.     When  this 
was  done,  on  the  16th  of  August 
1822,  in  the  presence  of  Trelawny, 
Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  along  with  a  Govern- 
ment sanitary  officer,  not  a  human 
*  dwelling  was  in   view.      I  have 
stood  on  the  very  site  indicated  to 
me — ^perhaps    with    absolute,     at 
•any  rate  with  approximate,   cor- 
rectness.    It  is  now  a  large  vacant 
:  space,  enclosed,  save  on  the  sea- 
war(f  side,  amid  the  houses  of  the 
flourishing    town    of     Viareggio, 
which  has  become  a  place  of  much 
fashionable  resort  in  the  bathing- 
season;  but  the  natural  elements 
^of  the  scene  were  beheld  by  me 
much  under  the  aspect  which  they 
may  have  worn  on  that  unhappy 
and  solemn  day.    I  spoke  to  an 
old  Italian,  who  had  himself  in 
boyhood  witnessed  the  memorable 
•event,  and  recollected  how  strange 
it  had  been  considered.     I  will 
.give  you  a  few  descriptive  touches 
in  the  words  of  Trelawny — not  the 
fuller  account  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, but  the  jottings  in  a  letter 
Jhe  had  occasion  to  address  to  me  a 


short  while  ago.  ''The  scenery 
was  sand,  sea,  and  tall  branchless 
pines,  their  dark -blue  tops  packed 
80  close  together  that  no  ray  of 
sun  could  penetrate.  The  white 
sandy  beach.  The  air  tremulous 
with  the  intense  noonday  heat. 
Not  a  weed  or  green  tuft ;  every- 
thing brown  and  scorched,  and 
desolation  all  round:  np  bird  or 
sign  of  life,  but  a  solitary  curlew 
hovering  over  our  heads,  attracted 
by  the  burning.  The  sea,  too, 
was  dead  calm,  and  nothing  to  be 
seen  on  it  but  Byron's  small 
schooner.  The  broken  line  of  the 
Apennines,  with  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  white  marble  from  a 
quany.  It  was  a  tropical  day." 
At  the  end  of  the  funeral  ceremony, 
the  heart  still  remained  entire; 
Trelawny  snatched  it  from  the 
furnace,  burning  his  hand  severely. 
He  saved  also  a  few  fragments  of 
the  skull;  one  of  these  he  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  accounted  it  a 
princely  gift;  to  me  that  charred 
splinter  of  human  bone  has  a 
preciousness  far  other  than  can 
pertain  to 

Valueless    stones    and     unimagined 
gems. 

The  ashes  of  Shelley  were  cof- 
fered, and  finally  deposited,  in 
January  1823,  in  the  new  portion 
of  the  Protestant  Oemeteiy  at 
Borne.  H  is  tombstone  is  inscribed 
**  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Cor  Cor- 
dium.'*  Then,  in  Latin,  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the 
motto  from  Shakespeare's  Tempett : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange: — 

lines  which  Trelawny  had  quoted 
to  Shelley  in  some  moment 
of  cheerfid  companionship,  and 
which  caught  his  instantaneously 
responsive  fancy.  Of  this  Boman 
mortuary  groxmd  the  .  poet  had 
himself  written  nearly  four  years 
earlier  to  his  friend,  Air.  Peacock : 
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"The  EagliBh  burying  place  is  a 
'green  slope  near  the  walls,  under 
the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestius,  and 
is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  and 
solemn  oemeteiy  1  ever  beheld. 
To  see  the  sun  shining  on  its 
brijo^ht  grass — fresh,  when  we  first 
visited  it,  with  the  autiminal 
dews, — ^and  *  hear  the  whispering 
of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  which  have  overg^wn 
the  tomb  of  Oestius,  and  the  soil 
which  is  stirring  in  the  sun- 
warm  earth,  and  to  mark 
the  tombs,  mostly  of  women  and 
young  people,  who  were  buried 
there,  one  might,  if  one  were  to 
die,  desire  the  sleep  they  seem  to 
-sleep.  Such  is  the  human  mind ; 
and  so  it  peoples  with  its  wishes 
vacancy  and  oblivion."  And 
elsewhere:  "It  might  make 
one  in  love  with  deaUi  to  think 
that  one  shoidd  be  buried  in  so 
iSweet  a  place." 

These  were  the  fitting  obsequies, 
and  this  the  fitting  resting-place, 
-of  Shelley:  dying  as  he  did,  in 
glorious  and  fertile  youth,  an 
instantaneous  death  in  the  waters 
of  his  beloved  sea — the  mortal 
dross  burned  away — ^the  fiery  and 
tender  heart  unconsumed  by  fire — 
the  ashes  interred  where  his 
favourite  son  had  been  laid  but 
three  years  before,  and  still  more 
recently  his  poet-peer  Keats,  in  the 
burial-ground  beautified  by  his 
words  no  less  than  by  nature  and 
Ustoric  antiquity-the  imperish- 
able  verse  remaining,  and  the 
lovely  and  august  memory. 

He  has  out-soared  the  ahadow  of  our 

night 
Envy,  and  Calumny,  and  Hate,  and 

Pain, 


And  that  imrest  which  men  miscall 

Delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not 

again. 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's 

slow  stain 
He  is    secure,  and  now    can  never 

mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown 

grey,  in  vain  : 
Nor,    when    the     spirit's    self     has 

ceased  to  bum. 
With  sparkless   ashes    load    an    un- 

lamented  urn. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he   made  more  lovely : 

he  doth  bear 
His  party  while  the  one  spirit's  plastic 

stress 
Sweeps  thro'  the  dull  dense  world, 

compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they 

wear ; 
Torturing  the  unwiUing  dross,  that 

checks  its  flight, 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may 

bear ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its 

might 
From  trees,  and  beasts,    and   men, 

into  the  hoavens'  light. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre 
Oh,    not    of    him,   but   of  our  joy, 

'Tis  nought 
That  ages,   empires,    and    religions, 

there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have 

wrought : 
For  such  as  he  can  lend — ^they  borrow 

not — 
Glory  from    those    who   made    the 

world  their  prey  ; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of 

thought 
Who    wased  contention   -with   their 

times^  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot 

pass  away. 
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SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,   BARt.,  M.P. 

The  wise  reflection  is  handed  down  to  us  from  Pythagoras  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  grievously  difficult  to  walk  in  many  ways  of  life  at  once.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  if  Pygmalion,  the  passionate  sculptor,  could 
have  been  snatched  from  his  glowing  creation  and  set  to  work  for  his 
daily  bread  as  a  representative  of  imported  labour  at  the  London  Law 
Courts,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  still  more  strongly  than 
Pythagoras.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Galatea  would  have  emerged 
from  the  marble  as  divinely  as  the  stoiy  tells  of,  if  her  lover's  hands 
had  been  busy  all  day  in  pulling  down  Temple  Bar.  There  is  an  old- 
standing  consciousness  that  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  idealist,  the  philo- 
sopher, the  divine,  if  he  would  be  whole-souled  in  his  own  sphere,  must 
keep  himself  uncontaminated  by  lower  work.  And  no  doubt  with  those^ 
beings  of  rare  and  delicate  organisation  who  have  conveyed  to  the 
world  its  loftiest  strains  of  music,  its  most  transcendental  pictures,  its 
most  exquisite  poems,  its  most  subtle  observations,  there  is  often  a 
helplessness  with  regard  to  the  more  mat«rial  of  the  needs  of  life.  And 
this  helplessness  will  be  more  or  less  felt  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
ideal  element,  whether  the  devotion  take  a  scientific  or  an  artistic 
direction.  But  while  Shakespeare,  who  produced  more  seerlike 
utterances  than  many  a  minor  prophet,  could  attend  to  his  stage 
business,  and  gather  a  little  fortime,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  absolutely 
that  there  is  incompatibility  between  the  ideal  and  the  real. 

The  notion  that  art-life  cannot  co-exist  with  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
by  trade  is  probably  drawn  from  feudal  times,  when  poetry  and  science 
lived  only  in  the  shadow  and  patronage  of  the  great.  Hucksters,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  an  evil  repute  due  to  their  own  imtruth  ;*  and  the 
Hebrews,  the  recognised  dealers  in  money,  jio  doubt  intensified  the 
old  feeling  agaiost  bargaining.  In  pre-Hebrew  times  we  find  littie 
trace  of  contempt  for  the  not  only  innocent,  but  necessary  operations 
of  distribution  and  exchange.    In  ancient  Egypt  the  priests  performed 
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i^lie  duties  of  the  Oivil  Servioe,  and  administered  the  revenues  so  well 
tliaty  as  some  say,  the  Pyramids  were  built  to  absorb  the  surplus 
wealth. 

It  was  but  prejudice,  then,  that  made  Wilson  Oroker  condemn 
f^amuel  Bogers  as  One  who  wrote  '*  very  well  for  a  banker."  Though 
Sogers  might  be  thought  to  be  reyerting  to  the  banker's  function  when 
lie  put  poor  Gineyra  into  the  chest  and  left  her  there  by  way  of  personal 
.security  for  his  own  poetic  fame.  The  truth  is  this :  that  a  man  of  little 
capacity  who  may  be  bom  to  a  trade  will  be  absorbed  by  it  and  do 
nothing  else ;  the  man  of  real  ability  and  power  will  do  what  business 
he  may  find  he  requires  to  maintain  himself  according  to  his  ideas,  and 
will  have  plenty  of  time  and  energy  left  for  taking  up  any  other  pursuit, 
■and  following  it,  not  as  a  mere  amateur,  but  as  a  scientific 
.student. 

It  is  possible  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  be  as  little  able  to  write 
-^^  The  Sensitiye  Plant"  as  Shelley  would  haye  proved  capable  of  directing 
a,  great  London  bank ;  but  whi^  the  poet  saw  by  a  flash  of  intuition 
the  ways  of  the  lovely  flower  and  the  loathly  weed,  the  banker  has  been 
Able  to  throw  the  light  of  scientific  investigation  upon  the  growth  of 
both,  and  the  distinction  between  them. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  fortunate  in  his  immediate .  ancestors. 
His  grandfather  established  a  very  pleasant  heredity  of  land  by  pur- 
•chasing  the  High  Elms  estate  in  Kent,  where  the  naturalist  may  find 
occupation  for  his  eyes  in  investigating  near  fifteen  hundred  acred  ftdl 
of  various  life.  From  his  great  grandimcle  came  the  title,  while  his 
iather  left  him  an  intellectual  heredity  by  being  himself  the  author  of 
a  number  of  most  recondite  works. 

With  these  advantages  it  may  be  thought  that  if  it  were  not  for  his 
•chosen  pursuits  and  intellectual  interests.  Sir  John  Lubbock  might 
have  led  the  easy  life  of  a  countiy  gentleman,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
maxim  as  to  the  difficulty  of  following  different  paths  in  life  at  the 
same  time  would  not  apply  to  him.  For  with  the  modem  division  of 
labour,  the  practical  function  of  the  monetary  head  of  a  well- 
ordered  banking  establishment  might  be  made  very  nominal,  and  his 
actual  employment  of  time  in  Lombard  Street  might  be  limited  to  a  few 
ooncentrated  moments  now  and  then.  But  facts  as  they  took  place  are  op- 
posed to  such  a  theory  in  the  present  case.  The  boy  was  educated  first 
at  a  private  school  and  afterwards  at  Eton;  but  instead  of  being 
able  to  continue  his  classical  studies  at  the  Universily  in  the 
usual  way,    he    was    removed  from    school    before    reaching   th^^ 
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age  of  fifteen.  Two  of  tlie  partners  in  the  banking  firm  were^ 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  it  became  necessary  that  the  boy  should 
at  once  leap  the  gulf  between  Eton  and  Lombard  Street.  Per- 
haps the  absence  of  a  complete  course  at  school  and  university  has- 
not  injuriously  affected  him ;  it  is  said  with  some  plausibiUiy  that  if  a 
boy  is  to  become  an  original  worker,  his  best  chance  of  attaining  that 
end  lies  in  being  kept  out  of  any  regular  curriculum,  which  often  sup* 
plies  the  mind  with  cony  entionalities  that  destroy  its  primitiye  hunger, 
and  tends  to  mould  such  as  pass  through  the  scholastic  mill  in  a  cultured 
but  not  an  invariably  striking  pattern. 

The  practical  work  of  the  bank  occupied  the  boy's  daily  attention, 
but  in  his  leisure  time  he  devoted  many  hours  to  the  completion  of  his- 
education,   and  at   his  pleasant  home  in  Kent  began  those  natural 
history  pursuits  with  which  his  name  is  so  distinctively  associated. 

Bom  in  London,  on  the  30th  April,  1834,  in  1856  he  married  Mis^ 
Ellen  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Peter  Hordem,  of  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  Lancashire,  by  whom  he  has  a  flourishing  family  of  both  sons 
and  daughters. 

In  1865  his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  The  dasa 
of  works  proceeding  from  the  late  Sir  John  William  Lubbock  will  shew 
that  he,  tpo,  was  no  amateur.  In  1830  he  published  a  treatise,  ''  On 
Probability ;"  in  the  years  immediately  following  appeared  works,  bearing 
his  name,  updn  various  astronomic  subjects,  the  computation  of  eclipses, 
the  determination  of  the  distance  of  comets,  the  theory  of  the  moon  and 
planetary  perturbation.  His  sense  of  order,  which  alone  can  have 
enabled  his  son  to  follow  pursuits  so  multifarious  as  those  which  have 
engaged  him,  may  be  evidenced  by  a  volume  on  the  ''  Classification  of 
Different  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge,"  published  in  1838,  and  a 
work  upon  a  system  of  clearing  cheques  for  London  bankers,  published  in 
1860.  Bichard  Lubbock,  too,  was  a  writer  on  chemical,  botanic,  and 
medical  subjects,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  first 
half  of  this. 

In  1865,  Sir  John  Lubbock  stood  for  West  Kent  as  a  Liberal,  and 
was  beaten.  In  1868,  he  retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lowe,  after  nomina- 
tion for  the  representation  of  the  University  of  London  by  a  committee 
of  men  -  of  the  highest  scientific  eminence.  After  five  years'  patience, 
which  included  another  unsuccessful  attempt  for  West  Kent,  he  was 
elected,  in  1870,  for  the  borough  of  Maidstone. 

Sir  J6hn  is  not  a  voluminous  writer  on  political  topics,  but  he  won 
attention   not    very   long    ago   by    an    article    flfineteenth    Century^ 
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Maroli,  1877)  on  the  "Imperial  Policy  of  Great  Britain."  As- 
member  of  Parliament,  it  is  su£S.cient  briefly  to  note  the  measurea 
which  he  has  piloted  through  the  House  of  Commons,  to  shew 
that  he  has  been  no  mere  lazy  ornament  of  the  benchesi  or- 
gossip  of  the  premier  club,  but  a  practical  and  conspicuous 
representative  of  many  and  important  interests: — "The  Apothecaries' 
Company  Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill,"  "  The  Bank  HoHday  BiU," 
"The  Falsification  of  Accounts  Bill,"  "The  Bankers*  Book  Evidence 
Bill,"  "  The  College  of  Surgeons  Medical  Act  Amendment  Bill,"  "  The 
Uniyersity  of  London  Mediccd  Act  Amendment  BOl,"  "  The  Absconding 
Debtors  Bill,"  and  "  The  Factors  Acts  Amendment  Bill."  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  well  known  "  Bank  Holiday  Bill,"  are 
mainly  of  a  technical  order ;  but  one  measure  which  is  not  yet  carried, 
though  it  has*  thrice  passed  its  second  reading,  the  "Ancient 
Monuments  Bill,"  represents  a  more  ideal  order,  and  marks  Sir  John's 
predilection  for  archaeological  studies,  and  his  love  for  something  more 
than  the  su£S.ciently  estimated  life  of  to-day.  The  principle  of  the  Bill 
is  that  if  the  owner  of  any  ancient  or  pre -historic  monument  wishes  to 
destroy  it,  he  shoidd  be  required,  before  doing  so,  to  give  the  nation 
the  option  of  its  purchase  at  a  reasonable  price.  However  desirous  to- 
protect  and  preserve  the  rare  relics  of  the  remote  past,  we  may  allow 
that  the  Bill,  once  become  law,  might,  if  vexatiously  exercised,  be  made 
to  press  rather  hardly  on  the  rights  of  private  property,  though  the 
constitution  of  the  proposed  Commission  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
guarantee  that  in  practice  this  would  not  occur.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  action  of  such  a  law  would  no  doubt  be  most 
beneficial ;  but  we  can  imagine  an  ancient  camp  or  tumulus,  guarded 
by  an  irate  antiquary,  standing  in  the  way  of  a  propose  new  road*. 
It  would  then  be  a  case  of  "  pull  devil,  pull  baker"  between  the  lusty 
present  and  the  tottering  past.  But  as  every  ArchsBoIogical  Society  in 
the  kingdom  petitioned  for  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  its  provisions  were 
directed  rather  towards  awakening  owners  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
what  their  carelessness  might  otherwise  allow  to  be  destroyed,  than  to 
^hamper  them  in  any  practical  disposition  of  their  property.  True  to 
his  old  friends,  the  silent  recorders  of  the  past,  the  speaking  stones  of ' 
history,  Sir  John  was  at  his  post  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment on  the  17th  Januiary,  and  gave  notice  of  motion  of  his  "  Bill  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments." 

By  his  Bank  Holiday  Bill,  Sir  John  Lubbock  added  four  new 
statute  holidays  to  the  two  already  in  existence,  and  so  far  has  this  friend' 
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of  busy  bees  earned  the  gratitude  of  bard- worked  boliday-lovers  that 
he  has  taken  his  place  in  the  calendar  of  their  heroes  as  ''  Saint 
Lubbock."  With  this  fact  in  view  many,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised 
io  learn  that  a  pamphlet  was  written  in  1871  by  a  well-informed  man 
(W.  R.  Smee,  F.S.A.),  not  altogether  praising  Sir  John  for  his  Bill> 
but  expressing  disappointment  at  its  niggardliness  in  the  number  of 
holidays.  Bearing  in  mind  the  modem  cry  as  to  the  luxurious  longing 
for  holidays  that  is  growing  upon  our  workers,  we  were  astonished  to 
£nd  from  this  pamphlet  how  very  numerous  were  ancient  holidays  in 
this  country.  So  recently  as  the  year  1824  there  were  thirty-nine 
holidays  at  the  Bank  of  England;  so  far  back  as  1647  the  second 
Tuesday  in  every  month  was  appointed,  by  ordinance  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  asa  recreation  day  in  lieu  of  the  holy  days,  "heretofore  super- 
stitiously  used  and  observed."  If  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  to  replace  all  the 
holidays  that  have  been  abolished,  before  he  can  enjoy  full  canonisation 
BA  a  saint,  he  will,  in  these  days  'of  high  pressure  and  feverish  com- 
petition, have  a  somewhat  arduous  labour  before  him. 

One  of  Sir  John's  most  important  City  achievements  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  country  clearing  of  cheques ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  greatly  facilitates  business,  and  need  not  be  more 
particularly  described  here,  save  by  the  statement  that  in  the  London 
Clearing  House  each  banker  has  a  place,  and  each  receives  the  cheques 
drawn  on  himself,  paying  or  receiving  the  difference  between  their 
Aggregate  and  that  of  cheques  paid  in  to  him  on  other  bankers,  by  a 
draft  on  the  Bank  of  England  drawn  by  or  for  the  Lispector  of  the 
Clearing  House.  To  Babbage  is  ascribed,  though  with  questionable 
foundation  in  feu^t,  the  credit  of  the  original  suggestion ;  Sir  John 
.Lubbock's  work  was  the  extension  to  country  banks  of  the  system 
followed  by  London  bankers ;  and  country  cheques  are  now  forwarded 
to  a  London  clearing  house  in  a  mass  instead  of  separately  to  the 
several  banks  on  which  they  may  be  drawn  in  aU  parts  of  the  oountiy. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  London  Association 
of  Bankers,  and  represents  them  in  Parliament;  he  contributes  to 
financial  literature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  International  Coinage 
Commission. 

He  is  not  one  of  those  who  regard  the  present  system  of  currency  as 
dangerous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  is  of  opinion  that  no 
•change  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  would  obviate  the  recurrence  of 
financial  panics ;  shewing  how,  when  an  unusually  high  rate  of  interest 
is  reached  among  one  of  the  trading  commxmities,  it  is  not  f  oxmd  to  be 
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isolated    in  sucli    respect,  but   to    be    surrounded  by  others  whose 
interior  credit  is  similarly  impaired  for  the  time. 

In  his  speech  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  he  told  an  amusing  banker's 
story,  which  shews  at  once  the  awkwardness  of  heavy  metal  as  currency 
And  the  fact  that  metal,  equally  with  paper,  may  come  to  be  regarded  as 
but  a  symbol.  '  'During  the  panic  of  1 825 ,  a  poor  woman  went  to  Williams's 
Bank  in  the  West  of  England,  changed  a  number  of  notes  for  gold,  and 
set  out,  in  her  mind  much  relieved,  to  walk  home.  But  though  her 
heart  was  light,  her  pockets  were  heavy,  and  before  she  had  got  half 
way  she  began  to  repent  what  she  had  done,  and  feeling  very  tired,  sat 
down  to  rest  and  coxmt  her  treasure.  WhUe  she  was  doing  so  a  butcher 
boy  came  by,  and  at  once,  seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  informed  her, 
with  that  ready  wit  which  characterises  butcher  boys,  that  he  was  sorry 
for  her,  for  she  evidently  did  not  know  that  the  Sovereign  Bank  in 
London  had  stopped  payment.  The  story  added  that  she  jumped  up, 
hurried  back  to  the  bank,  and,  after  abusing  the  astonished  cashier, 
insisted  on  having  back  her  notes  " 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  examination  system,  as  a 
means  of  entrance  into  Government  appointments,  is  overdone ;  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  not  of  that  persuasion,  but  regards  it  as  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  favouritism.  In  1869  appeared  a  pamphlet 
bearing  his  name,  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  London  Bankers,  entitled 
"A  Proposal  to  Extend  the  System  Pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  to  Candidates  for  Commercial  Appointments :  A 
Letter  to  the  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Directors  of  Public  Companies 
in  the  City  of  London."  This  letter  referred  to  the  celebrated  Order  in 
Council  of  the  21st  May,  1855,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
'*  expedient  to  make  provision  for  testing,  according  to  fixed  rules, 
the  qiiaHfications  of  the  young  men  who  may  from  time  to  time  be 
proposed  to  be  appointed  to  the  junior  situations  in  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  Civil  Establishments.  Four  points  were  established  in  regard 
to  qualification :  age,  physical  condition,  character,  knowledge  and 
ability.  Very  interesting  statistics  were  adduced,  shewing  that  out  of 
over  40,000  candidates  **  a  very  small  proportion  failed  solely  or 
chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  the  scholastic  portion  of  the  examina- 
tion." That  is  to  say,  out  of  something  over  7,000  failures  in 
knowledge  and  ability,  three  per  cent,  only  owed  their  rejection  to 
deficiency  in  the  prescribed  tests  of  general  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
the  remainder  to  failure  to  satisfy  the  examiners  on  the  ordinary 
educational  ground,  which  ground  included,    however,  the  subjects 
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specially  connected  with  the  practical  work  of  each  office.  Doubtless, 
to  those  who  object  to  oompetitiye  selection,  it  may  seem  that  this  pro- 
portion helps  their  argument,  for  the  reason  that  while  an  examination 
in  specific  subjects  may  favour  him  whose  memory  is  most  suited  to  the 
cram  system,  the  tests  of  general  intelligence  and  cultivation,  which 
discover  the  real  calibre  of  the  candidate,  are  allowed  to  be  almost 
inoperative.  The  matter  is  a  difficult  one,  for  without  more  acquaintance 
with  a  young  man  than  an  examiner  can  possibly  have,  it  is  difficult  tO' 
penetrate  his  crust,  whether  of  nervousness,  shyness,  or  superficial 
showiness,  and  discover  what  he  really  is  as  regards  general  intelligence 
and  cultivation.  Some  standard,  however,  must  be  agreed  upon,  for 
the  opponents  of  examinations  would  scarcely  go  back  to  selection  by 
favour,  which,  rarely  of  wisdom,  is  most  often  due  to  chance,  or 
to  the  importunity  of  candidates. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  arrangements  touch  junior 
appointments  only ;  and  while  positions  involving  large  responsibility 
and  special  capacities  are  given  to  those  only  who  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  in  the  largest  and  most  difficult  examination  of  all,  the 
competition  of  life  (whether  such  have  previously  held  subordinate 
appointments  or  not),  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  such  a  method  of 
selection  among  young  men. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  may  be  seen  to  be  speaking  from  experience 
when  he  cites  the  evils  arising,  not  in  public  offices,  but  in  private- 
establishments  from  the  absence  of  any  test  regulating  admission. 
"I  do  not  indeed  deny,"  he  says,  **  that  the  personal  interests  of  private- 
employers  would  probably  always  check  many  of  the  very  gross- 
scandals  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  in  public  offices,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  may  point  out  that  the  pressure  of  friends  and 
relations,  of  customers  and  directors,  notoriously  leads  in  some  cases  to* 
inefficient  and  objectionable  appointments."  His  argument  for  the- 
adoption  of  competitive  examinations  for  commercial  appointments  is. 
a  most  practical  and  cogent  one : — ''  If  GK}vemment  secures  better 
candidates,  private  employers  will,  if  they  do  not  take  care,  have  to  put 
up  with  worse." 

On  taking  up  this  subject.  Sir  John  Lubbock  discovered  what  he- 
had  not  known  before — that  the  Bank  of  England  had  for  many  years* 
had  in  operation  a  regularly  organised  system  of  entrance  examination 
of  their  own.  There  are  other  banks,  we  believe,  which  follow  a. 
similar  coiu'se  with  more  or  less  formality.  But  the  point  brought 
forward  by  Sir  John  was  that  each  firm,  especially  among  the  smaller 
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companies,  oould  not  readily  institute  a  maohinery  of  examination  of  its 
own;  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of  London 
College  should  be  requested  to  do  for  the  bankers  and  commercial  firms 
what  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  shoidd  do  for  the  Qovemment 
offices.  The  Principal  of  the  College  was  found  quite  ready  to  assist, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  into  a  state  capable  of  ready  practical 
organisation. 

Before  entering  more  particularly  into  any  of  Sir  John's  more 
purely  scientific  work,  the  veiy  numerous  appointments  or  honourable 
positions  which  he  holds  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  In  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  named,  he  is  Yice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London,  was  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Commission  and  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  lectured  before 
the  British  Association,  the  Boyal  Listitution,  and  at  many  of  our 
larger  towns.  He  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  former  Association, 
of  the  Boyal  and  Linnean  Societies,  and  President  of  the  Ethnological 
Society,  afterwards  the  Anthropological  Institute,  and  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society.  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Archseological 
Congress  held  in  this  county  he  was  chairman.  He  is  possessed  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  is  a  magistrate,  and  a  Fellow, 
in  addition  to  the  societies  named,of  the  Geographical,  the  Geological, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  other  scientific  bodies  both  in  England 
and  abroad.  It  seems  necessary  to  add-  that  he  has  always  been  an 
early  riser,  and  contrives,  whenever  possible,  to  do  some  hours'  work 
before  breakfast.  It  has  very  fairly  been  said  that  he  does  as  much 
mechanical  work  every  day  as  would  entitle  him  to  a  very  fair  return 
on  the  wages  of  an  artisan. 

Young  Lubbock  became  a  naturalist  very  early  in  life,  his  taste  in 
this  direction  being  fostered  by  his  father,  and  greatly  stimulated  when 
Darwin  settled  as  the  near  neighbour  of  the  family  at  Down.  His 
special  field  of  observation  has  been  certain  groups  of  insects  and 
Crustacea,  and  specially  wild  flowers,  considered  in  relation  to  insects  as 
performing  for  them  the  processes  of  botanical  marriage.  An  illustrated 
work  on  this  subject  was  issued  in  1875,  in  the  preface  to  which  is  very 
pleasantly  shadowed  forth  the  author's  attitude  towards  the  work 
out  of  which  his  treatise  grew: — "It  is  not  without  much  diffidence 
that  I  venture  on  the  present  publication.  For  though  as  an 
entomologist  I  have  necessarily  been  long  familiar  with  our  common 
wild  plants,  I  had  made  no  serious  study  of  botany  until  recent 
researches  brought  prominently  before  us  the  intimate  relations  which 
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exist  between  flowers  and  insects.  My  obserrations  and  notes 
on  this  subject  were  originally  prepared  with,  the  view  of  encourag^g 
in  my  children  that  love  of  natural  history  from  which  I  myself  have 
derived  so  much  happiness." 

It  is  perhaps  not  su£S.ciently  realised  that  all  sciences  purely  and 
simply  followed  are  branches  of  theology,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  extends  to  the  flower  of  the  fleld  and  the  instincts  of  the  bee. 
Into  this  kingdom  the  truth  still  holds  that  it  is  hard  for  those  that  have 
riches  to  enter.  Luxury  for  the  most  part  absorbs  its  victims ;  fathers 
who  teach  their  children  only  to  revel  in  the  idleness  of  wealth  are 
debarring  them  from  that  happiness  of  lively  interest  which  a  wealthy 
baronet,  the  heir  of  wealthy  baronets,  plainly  confesses  he  derives  from 
the  study  of  natural  history ;  and  in  his  rare  case,  as  in  aU,  it  is  not 
languid  amateurish  attention  that  gains  the  pleasure,  but  pursuit,  which 
is  real  honest  labour.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  Sir 
John's  labours  is  the  marvellous  record  of  his  minute  observations  of 
the  habits  of  ants.  The  account  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
linnean  Society,  and  treats  scientifically  and  by  illustration  of  the 
intelligence,  the  affection,  the  personal  character,  the  memoiy,  the 
senses,  the  behaviour,  the  habits,  of  ants  at  home,  among  strangers,  of 
ants  sober,  intoxicated,  under  chloroform.  We  feel  how  vast  a  com- 
mimity  is  in  our  midst  that  is  not  of  us,  by  reason  of  our  being  limitary 
ourselves.  With  regard  to  their  voices.  Sir  John  says : — "  Our  range  [of 
sound]  is  .  .  .  very  limited,  and  the  universe  is  probably  full  of  sounds 
which  we  cannot  perceive." 

The  dependency  of  plants  on  insects,  we  are  told,  was  first  observed 
by  a  German  eighty-five  years  ago ;  but  the  subject  fell  out  of  notice 
until  Darwin — Sir  John  Lubbock's  father  in  science — published  his 
researches.  Still,  we  are  assured,  *'the  subject  is  comparatively  new 
and  many  of  the  observations  have  not  yet  stood  that  ordeal  of  repe- 
tition which  they  will  no  doubt  experience.  While,  therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  facts  will  be  found  in  the  main  correct,  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them  must,  in  many  cases,  be  regarded  rather  as  suggestions  than 
as  well-established  theories.  The  whole  subject  is  one  which  is  most 
interesting  in  itself,  and  will  richly  repay  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  it." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  lesson  of  the  manner  in  which  Mother 
Nature  has  given  to  the  least  of  her  children  the  secret  of  mutual  help, 
to  learn  how  the  wild  flower  attracts  the  insect  by  its  colour,  and  its 
iorm,  .and  its  honey,  yields  up  its  ripest  nectar,  and  in  so  doing  receives 
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the  lore  message  of  its  floral  mate  from  the  insect  which  has  visited  her 
a  moment  before  in  a  distant  cluster.  Where  the  wind  is  the  fertiliser, 
Darwin  has  found  that  the  flower  **  never  has  a  gailj-coloured  corolla." 
The  insects  with  their  delicate  mouths  and  colour-loving  eyes  not  only 
choose  what  is  most  sweet  and  beautiful,  but  make  it  more  so  by  their 
ministrations. 

AU  who  know  anything  of  Shelley  will  remember  the  description  of 
the  garden  where  the  Sensitive  Plant  grew ; 

And  the  rose,  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addressed, 
WMch  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Moanad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star  which  is  its  eye 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky  ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose — 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows — 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime, 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

After  the  lady  of  the  garden  died,  and  there  was  none  who  came 
thither  to  love  and  tend  the  flowers,  the  picture  gradually  changed ;  the 
sweet  blossoms  vanished,  for  seeds  of  ruder  plants  were  blown  in  and 
grew  and  choked  them,  and  their  spirits  perhaps  followed  their  lost 
mistress.    The  invaders  were  '4oathliest  weeds," 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with  many  a  speck, 
Like  the  water-snake's  belly  and  the  toad's  back  ; 
And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank. 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane  ;  and  hemlock  dank 
Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loth, 

Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth,  ^ 

Prickly  and  pulpous  and  blistering  and  blue. 

Livid,  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still, 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill. 

Those  who  are  wont  to  call  everything  which  transcends  their 
understanding  by  the  epithet  dreamy,  used  in  its  depreciatory  sense, 
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would  probably  so  characterise  these  stanzas.     But  Sir  John  Lubbock 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  jn  unpractical  mind,  and  at  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  at  Brighton    he    disclosed  the  scientific  basis  of 
Shelley's  instincts.     As  reported   at   the    time — "The   strange    dis- 
tinction between  beautiful  and  hideous  plants  was  curiously  illustrated 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock.    Bees,  it  seems,  are  fond  of  pleasant  odours  and 
bright  colours,  and  affect  plants  in  which  we  ourselves  take  pleasure. 
If  a  bee  is  watched  in  its  progress  through  a  garden,  it  will  be  found 
hovering  over  the   mignonette,  the   roses,  the  tall  white  lilies,    the 
lavender,  and  aU  other  flowers  of  either  bright  colour  or  sweet  scent. 
Flies,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  livid  yellow,  dingy  red,   and  very 
unpleasant  smelling  plants.     The  bee  is  a  fastidious  insect  of  sensitive 
tastes.     The  fly  is  a  species  of  insectoid  vulture,  with  a  natural  pro- 
clivity for  carrion,  or  anything  resembling  it.     Anyone  who  takes  a 
couple  of  plates  and  places  them  on  the  lawn,  a  yard  apart,  putting  on 
one    a    specimen    of    the     abominable    underground    fungus,     the 
'stinkhom,'  and  on  the  other  a  glass  of  moss-roses,  will  see  that  in  a 
few  minutes  the  f oul-odoured  fungus  will  be  covered  with  flies,  while 
the  bees  will  flock  to  the  vase  of  roses.    It  is  to  this  love  of  bees  for 
beautiful  colours  and  pleasant  smells  that  we  owe  our  choicest  flowers. 
Flowers,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out  at  some  length,  and  as  is 
now  generally  known,  are]  principally  fertilised  by  insects.    The  bee 
flying  fron^  flower  to  flower  carries  the  golden  grain  from  the  anthers  of 
one  to  deposit  it  on  the  pistil  of  the  next.     .     .     .     The  most  lovely 
flowers  have  attracted  bees,  and  consequently  the  finest  blossoms  of  the 
year  have  been  cross-fertilised  each  by  the  other.  Thus,  for  century  after 
century,  flowers  have  been  growing  more  and  more  beautiful ;  while, 
strangely  enough,  a  similar  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  case  of 
those  plants  which  are    affected   by  flies,   and    their    unwholesome 
and  disagreeable  quaUties  have  become  intensified." 

The  results  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  labours  in  natural  history 
appear  to  have  begun  to  shew  themselves  in  1853,  when  he  contributed 
four  treatises  on  special  subjects  to  a  technical  journal.  To  the 
**  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society"  he  contributed  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  and  also  to  the  Entomological  and  other 
« journals.  The  years  following  1853  shew  one  or  more  special  studies  • 
published  in  each.  In  1857  appeared  three,  in  1858  four,  in  1860  and 
1861  two,  in  1862  and  1863  three,  1864  and  1865  one,  1866  and  1867 
two,  and  so  on  to  the  present  time,  shewing  at  the  least  a  vexy  steady 
habit  of  application  to  work. 
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In  1867  Sir  John  Lubbock  entered  into  the  great  and  long- 
continued  discussion  upon  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  bis  two 
principal  works  being  ''Prehistoric  Times,"  and  ''The  Origin  of 
Oivilisation  and  Primitive  Condition  of  Man."  In  1854  Dr.  Whatelj 
biad  lectured  on  the  "  Origin  of  Civilisation,"  to  the  effect  that 
""men  in  the  lowest  degree,  or  even  anything  approaching  to  the  lowest 
degree,  of  barbarism  in  which  they  can  possibly  subsist  at  all,  never 
did  and  never  can  unaided,  raise  themselves  into  a  higher  condition.!' 
Therefore,  "  the  first  introducer  of  civilisation  among  savages  is,  and 
must  be,  man  in  a  more  improved  state."  But  as  "  in  the  beginning  of 
the  human  race  there  was  no  Tnan  to  effect  it,"  any  idea  of  improvement 
must  have  been  due  to  Divine  revelation.  Dr.  Whately  declared  these 
conclusions  to  follow  from  natural  reason  independent  of  authority. 
There  is  far  too  much  dependence  on  imaginary  pictures  in  such  argu- 
ments, far  too  little  on  historical  facts.  We  find  from  history  that 
most  of  the  new  departures  of  man  have  been  due  to  the  inventions 
and  labours  of  men  superior  to  their  fellows,  whether  in  science  or 
religion;  we  have  no  objection  to  call  such  men  the  mediums  of  the 
revelation  of  God,  but  by  the  scientific  mind  they  can  be  reckoned  as 
much  among  natural  developments  as  anjrthing  else.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
did  not  take  this  ground,  but  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection  and  gradual  progress,  "utter  barbarism"  being 
in  itself  an  advance  upon  what  preceded  it,  while  the  first 
men  are  the  "first  beings  worthy  to  be  so  called."  This 
may  be  said  to  have  now  become  the  popular  view.  A  short 
time  after  this  paper  appeared,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stepped  in 
with  his  "Primeval  Man,"  as  one  doubtful  of  the  strength  of  the 
archiepiscopal  argumei;t,  and  yet  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  dictates  of 
science.  He  very  fairly  rebuked  the  attempts  to  circumscribe  the  area 
of  so  large  a  question.  "Whatever,"  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Lewes,  "is 
inaccessible  to  reason,  should  be  strictly  interdicted  to  research."  And 
Tery  properly  he  comments  on  so  astounding  a  dogma : — "  Here  we 
have  the  true  ring  of  the  old  sacerdotal  interdicts.  Who  is  to  define 
beforehand  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  inaccessible  to  reason  ?  Are  we 
to  take  such  a  definition  on  trust  from  the  priests  of  this  new  philo- 
sophy ?  "  The  Duke  of  Argyll  calls  in  question  the  lax  use  of  the  words 
*'  civilised  "  and  "  barbarous,"  which  our  own  prepossession  for  certain 
aptitude  for  the  mechanical  arts  causes  us  to  understand  in  too 
specialised  a  sense.  The  pith  of  his  argument  is  that  if  human  nature 
is  a  divergence  from  brute  nature,  it  is  a  divergence  "  in  the  direction 
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of  greater  physical  helplessness  and  weakness."*  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
divergence  which  of  all  others  it  is  most  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  mere  "  natural  selection."  The  rude  qualities  of  the  creature — "  not 
worthy  to  be  called  a  man  " — of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  hypothesis,  *' could 
not  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  greater  weakness  without  inevitable 
destruction,  until  first  by  the  gift  of  reason  and  of  mental  capacities  of 
contrivance,  there  had  been  established  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  change." 

The  main  weakness,  perhaps,  of  argimients  so  valuable  as  those  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  is  that  when 
basing  themselves  on  facts  in  himian  life  they  have  to  depend  upon ' 
isolated  instances  and  matters  of  report  rather  than  on  any  prolonged 
series  of  careful  observations.  A  traveller  enters  into  some  remote* 
region,  and  without  staying  to  understand  the  people  thoroughly, 
without  the  power  of  tracing  their  course  of  unrecorded  history,  gathers 
with  difficulty,  and  many  mistakes  and  misunderstandings,  the  customs 
that  by  their  strangeness  strike  him  most ;  and  lo,  we  have  material  for 
deduction  of  the  widest  kind.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  argument  supporting 
the  theory  that  savage  races  were  rather  unprogressed  than  retrograded^ 
and  adducing  the  case  of  a  tribe  in  Baffin's  Bay,  who  ''  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  what  wasmeant  by  war,  nor  had  they  any  warlike  weapons," 
("Prehistoric  Times,"  p.  410)  the  Duke  of  Argyll  meets  by  the  very 
reasonable  retort,  *  *  No  wonder,  poor  people !  They  had  been  driven  inta 
regions  where  no  stronger  race  could  desire  to  follow  them.  But  that 
their  fathers  had  once  known  what  war  and  violence  meant,  there  is  no 
more  conclusive  proof  than  the  dwelling-place  of  their  children." 
Sir  John's  rejoinder  is  not  without  force  or  wit: — "It  is  perhaps 
natural  that  the  head  of  a  great  Highland  dan  should  regard  with 
pity  a  people  who,  'having  once  known  what  war  and  violence 
meant,'  have  no  longer  any  neighbours  to  pillage  or  to  fight;  but  a. 
Lowlander  can  hardly  be  expected  seriously  to  regard  such  a  change 
as  one  to  excite  pity,  or  as  any  evidence  of  degradation."  Again,, 
with  regard  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  argument  that  the  condition  of  pri- 
meval man  was  probably  one  without  religion,  on  the  ground  that  some 
savages  have  been  found  in  such  a  condition,  while  "it  is  difficult  te 
believe  tbat  any  people  who  once  possessed  a  religion,  would  ever 
entirely  lose  it,"  the  Duke  replies  by  adducing  the  scornful  disavowal 
by  men  who  arfe  highly  civilised  of  "  impressions  of  powers  invisible."^ 
Sir  John  says : — "  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence  on  record 
which  would  justify  such  an  opinion,  and  as  far  as  my  private  opinioik 
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goes,  I  at  least  have  met  with  no  such  tendency."  Others,  howerer,. 
may  have  had  a  different  experience,  and  a  highly  civilised  Sadducee  of 
the  most  pronounced  type  would  not  be  difficult  to  find. 

To  Mr.  Wallace,  who  also  is  prominent  in  the  arena  of  this  discussion,. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  refers  with  a  pleasant  friendliness  as  one  who,  with 
characteristic  imselfishness,  had  ascribed  unreservedly  to  Mr.  Darwin 
the  origination  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  '^  although,  as  is  well 
known,  he  struck  out  the  idea  independently  and  published  it,  though 
not  with  the  same  elaboration,  at  the  same  time."  Mr.  Wallace's - 
arg^ument  is  that  as  long  as  man  leads  what  may  be  described  as  an 
animal  existence,  he  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  would  vary  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow  creatures,  but  **  from  the  time 
when  the  social  and  sympathetic  feelings  came  into  active  operation,, 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  became  fairly  developed,  man 
would  cease  to  be  influenced  by  natural  selection  in  his  structure ;  as  an 
animal  he  would  remain  almost  stationary;  the  changes  of  th& 
sunoimding  universe  would  cease  to  have  upon  him  that  powerful 
modifying  effect  which  it  exercises  over  other  parts  of  the  organic 
world."  Then  would  open  out  the  natural  selection,  not  of  body  but  of 
mind  and  character,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  drift  into  any  lower  view  or  callousness 
with  regard  to  himianity,  on  the  ground  of  that  law  of  physical 
selection  which  is  so  perfect  in  its  own  place.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
while  questioning  the  argument  that  man's  physical  frame  is  no 
longer  influenced  by  natural  selection  and  that  his  body  has- 
become  stationary,  yet  shews  his  willingness  to  accompany  Mr.  Wallace 
into  the  higher  and  less  hide-bound  regions  of  the  great  subject.  Li 
this  partial  objection  he  seems  to  be  right,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  men  are  so  undeveloped  in  the  higher  attributes  as  to  be 
mainly  or  almost  only  approachable  by  the  range  of  physical  laws. 
That  this  grand  unfoldment  of  a  beneficial  law  should  have  been 
narrowed  in  current  acceptation  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected,  for- 
the  same  dwarfing  influence  of  the  less  developed  minds  has  injuriously^ 
affected  evjBiy  truth  of  religion  and  science  that  through  the  medium 
of  the  noblest  minds  has  ever  entered  the  world.  We  may  conclude 
our  review  of  the  question,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  relation  to  it,  in 
his  own  worthy  words : — '*Thus,  then,  the  great  principle  of  Natural 
Selection,  which  is  to  biology  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to 
astronomy,  not  only  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  the  past,  but 
illuminates  the  future  with  hope ;  nor  can  I  but  feel  surprised  that 
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^  theory  which  thus  teaches  us  humility  for  the  past,  faith  in  the 
present,  and  hope  for  the  future,  shoiild  have  been  regarded  as 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  or  the  interests 
of  true  religion." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  a  scientific  bigot ;  he  retains  the  only  true 
Attitude,  that  of  accepting  facts  as  facts,  and  keeping  his  views  from 
being  dogmatic,  and  the  eyes  of  his  mind  open.  He  quotes  Carl  Vogt 
as  saying,  "Personne,  en  Europe  au  moins,  n'ose  plus  soutenir  la 
Creation  independante  et  de  toutes  pieces  des  especes,"  upon  which  he 
•comments  as  follows: — '*  Though  this  statement  is  perhaps  not  strictly 
correct,  still  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  accepted  by  most,  if  not  by  all,  the  greatest 
naturalists  of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  much,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  written;  Mr.  Darwin's  views  are  still  misunderstood. 
Thus  Browning,  in  one  of  his  recent  poems,  says : — 

'  That  mass  man  sprang  from  was  a  jelly  lump 
Once  on  a  time  ;  he  kept  an  aftercourse 
Through  fish  and  insect,  reptile,  bird  and  beast, 
Till  he  attained  to  be  an  ape  at  last. 
Or  last  but  one.*" 

The  expression  here  is  finely  epigxamnuitic,  but  alas  for  the  facts ! 
Sir  John  says : — '*  This  theory,  though  it  would  be  regarded  by  many  as 
a  fair  statement  of  his  views,  is  one  which  Mr.  Darwin  would  entirely 
repudiate.  Whether  fish  and  insect,  reptile,  bird  and  beast,  are  derived 
from  one  original  stock  or  not,  they  are  certainly  not  links  in  one 
sequence." 

Lady  Lubbock  has  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  archaeological 
tours,  and  on  one  occasion  it  fell  to  her  to  write  the  accoimt.  This  was 
in  the  case  of  the  Scandinavian  travels  in  investigation  of  the  ancient 
shell-moimds.  Her  very  interesting  recital  was  contributed  to  the 
''Vacation  Tourists"  of  1862-3,  edited  by  F.  Galton.  It  shews  very 
careful  powers  of  observation  and  record,  and  a  bright,  healthy, 
and  elevated  political  feeling,  too  strong  to  be  hidden.  A  Danish 
anecdote  of  hers  is  too  good  not  to  reproduce  it : — **  I  was  amused  to 
find  ideas  respecting  our  mode  of  speech  prevailing  now  which  I 
fancied  were  exploded  centuries  ago.  One  lady  made  a  remark  to  me 
which  she  evidently  considered  would  be  agreeable,  but  which  astonished 
me  not  a  little.  '  Gt)d  dam,'  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  person  who  says 
^  It  is  a  fine  day.'  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  I,  hardly  able  to  believe 
my  ears.     She  repeated  her  observation  with  emphasis,  adding,  '  You 
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have  that  in  England,  I  know.*  Nor  would  she  believe  my  assuranceB 
that  we  did  not  habitually  indulge  in  expressions  of  that  nature." 
Here  was  an  instance  of  the  mirror  of  the  eyes  of  others  being  held  up 
to  our  habits  with  the  same  kind  of  retribution  as  old  sins  are  said  to 
•cany  with  them  up  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Some  of  our 
old  sea-captains  must  have  touched  on  the  Danish  coast. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  no  unworthy  representative  of  what  are 
tanned  modem  people ;  he  has  studied  antiquities  more  closely  than 
many  a  professed  antiquary,  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  essentially 
modem.  The  merely  modem  man  is  apt  to  be  insufferably  opinionated 
for  lack  of  philosophic  rang^,  but  we  do  not  detect  the  smallest 
trace  of  such  a  quality  in  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who,  indeed,  is 
far  too  many-sided  in  his  pursuits,  and  too  fully  absorbed  in  them 
to  be  narrow  or  bigoted,  whether  in  science  or  in  philosophy. 


THE  GAEDENER'S  WIFE. 

"  Great  news  !  great  news  ! "  the  Magpie  said. 
*^  The  Gardener's  wife  is  brought  to  bed  ! 
The  garden  I  have  visited. 

**  And — I  declare  I  laughed  outright — 
It*s  such  a  horrid  little  fright ! 
It  can  not  even  stand  upright ! 

"  No  horns,  no  tail,  no  beak,  no  claw, 
No  hoof  to  shield  its  little  paw  ; 
So  poor  a  chick  I  never  saw^! " 

The  Peacock  said,  "  Another  day, 
My  call  of  state  I'll  go  and  pay. 
The  woman's  beautiful,  they  say." 
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Next  moruing,  at  the  early  huur 

When  dew  drops  gem  the  lily  flower, 

A  concourse  sought  the  moss-lined  bower. 

An  orange  grove  threw  shadow  dark. 
They  heard  a  dog's  shrilly  watchful  bark  ; 
Then,  a  voice  clearer  than  the  lark. 

The  Nightingale,  in  thicket  lone, 

Had  tuned  his  song,  but  paused,  to  own 

Music  dweU  in  that  royal  tone. 

A  woman,  clothed  in  beauty  rare. 
Held  in  her  arms  an  infant  fair  ; 
Their  only  veil,  her  golden  hair. 

The  light  of  heaven  shone  from  her  face  ; 
And  all  of  furred  or  feathered  race. 
Paused,  or  drew  back  a  little  space. 

But,  when  they  saw  her  eyelids  lift, 
Each  straight  forgot  both  guile  and  thrift. 
And  offered  her  his  choicest  gift. 

The  gliding  serpent  paused  awhile, 

Intending  to  impart  his  guile  ; 

Then  vanished,  conquered  by  her  smile. 

The  toad  back  to  his  cave  of  stone 
Bore  his  bright  jewel,  kept  unknown  ; 
The  woman's  eyes  its  fire  outshone. 

The  spider,  hanging,  in  the  will 
To  recommend  her  textile  skill, 
Looked  at  her  fingers,  and  was  still. 

"  Not  yet  your  babe  can  hope  to  fly,'* 

The  Eagle  said,  **  but  by  and  bye. 

On  his  own  wings  he'll  cleave  the  sky  ! " 

F.  R.  C. 
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HOME-SIDE    OF    A    SOIENTIFIO    MIND. 

Continued  from  page  114. 


The  present  series  of  papers  Has 
no  pretensions  to  be  a  literary 
composition ;  but  consists  of  jot- 
tings and  fragmentary  notes, 
ratner  affording  light  on  a  character 
of  a  rare  order,  than  presenting  a 
definite  biographic  form. 

I  know  utde  of  my  husband's 
>early  life ;  and  the  little  I  do  know 
I  have  learned  chiefly  from  others. 
His  father  was  a  shoemaker,  who 
liked  science  better  than  business. 
He  cultivated  his  children's  tastes, 
but  could  afford  to  give  them  very 
little  school  education.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  earned  his  own  living  as  a 
school  usher ;  and  studied  in  such 
leisure  time  as  he  could  find  or 
make  for  himself.  He  studied  at 
first  mostly  classics  and  theology, 
hoping  to  become  a  clergyman. 
Some  gentleman  who  was  inte- 
rested in  him  wished  to  send  him  to 
college ;  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  took  a  school  of  his  own,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  assist  his  parents. 
A  libraiy  to  which  he  had  been 
allowed  free  access  was  dispersed  ; 
lie  could  not  afford  to  buy  the 
books  he  preferred,  and  took  up 
the  study  of  mathematics  for  the 
■simple  reason  that  he  found  it 
•cheaper  to  supply  himself  with 
mathematical  books  than  any 
others,  since  each  treatise  took  a 
long  time  to  read. 

The  late  lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Oeorge  Everest,  Surveyor-General 
of  India,  who  made  his  way  in  the 
world  entirely  by  his  mathematical 
knowledge,  has  also  told  me  that 
his  own  choice  of  geometry  as  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure  was  deter- 


mined by  lack  of  means  to  buy 
books  on  other  subjects. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  all  my 
husband's  early  friends  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  samt  from 
his  cradle,  and  as  if  evil  had  been 
naturally  further  from  him  and 
goodness  easier  to  him,  than  other 
men.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
I  never  saw  anyone  in  whom  the 
possibilities  of  evil  seemed  more 
rife.  Why  his  hatred  of  preten- 
sion and  selfishness  hardly  ever 
made  him  uncharitable  to  selfish 
or  conceited  people,  why  his 
multifarious  tastes  aid  not  lead  him 
to  fritter  away  his  time,  why  his 
love  of  meditation  did  not  make 
him  idle,  why  his  keen  sense  of 
physical  enjoyment  did  not  cause 
him  to  be  sefif-indulgent,  why  his 
all-sided  sympathy,  his  love  of 
seeing  others  cheerful,  and  his 
dread  of  giving  pain,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  truthful,  and 
above  all,  why  the  delight  which 
women  of  all  ranks  and  ages  took 
in  talking  to  him  and  watting  on 
him  did  not  make  him  conceited, 
(though  he  enjoyed  their  sodeiy 
and  accepted  their  homage  with 
the  unconscious  simplicity  of  an 
idolised  baby),  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  say ;  hut  it  can  hardly  have  been 
for  want  of  a  capacity  for  going 
wrong.  I  gave  the  best  ez^ana- 
tion  I  knew  of  when  I  suggested 
the  ''Calling  of  Samuel"  as  the 
subject  for  a  memorial  window  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  town. 
I  doubt  if  it  ever  entered  his  head 
since  he  was  bom  that  he  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life  at 
aU.    In  speaking  to  me  once  of 
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the  alarm  excited  by  the  ''  Leben 
Jesu"  of  Strauss,  he  said  that  how- 
ever the  idea  of  the  life  of  Christ 
got  into  the  world,  there  it  was, 
and  God  sent  it,  and  it  was  the  true 
life  for  man  on  earth,  and  that  was 
enough.  It  was  enough  for  him 
evidendy.  Comparing  him  with 
most  dhristian  people  whom  I 
have  known,  I  should  say  that 
whereas  they  did  things  because  a 
certain  person  did  them,  or  com- 
manded them,  his  goodness  was 
more  like  that  of  one  who  had  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  ideal  that  he  had 
f oi^tten  himself  altogether. 

<^e  of  our  children  looked  up 
from  her  book  one  day  and  sud- 
denly asked  us,  "What's  Jesus, 
besides  being  a  man  ?  "  I  had  a 
morbid  fear  of  such  a  question, 
because  it  had  been  preventing 
friendships  and  doing  harm  in 
every  direction  all  round  my  life. 
I  wanted  if  I  could  to  save  the 
little  creature  from  singeine  her 
innocent  wings  at  the  same  flame ; 
so  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that 
nobody  knows,  and  that  she  was 
not  likely  to  find  out  in  this  world ; 
but  that,  as  it  was  a  thing  people 
seemed  very  anxious  to  settle, 
perhaps  the  finding  out  was  what 
was  reserved  for  us  in  the  next. 
My  husband  exclaimed,  as  if  in 
a  rapture,  **  Thafs  the  answer." 

It  was  the  only  time  in  the  nine 
years  of  our  marriage  that  I  re- 
n^ember  his  res^onmng  to  any- 
thing that  was  said  about  a  future 
life.  The  look  in  his  face,  as  if  I 
had  opened  to  him  a  vision  of 
Heaven,  made  me  feel  more 
stronffly  than  I  did  before  that  his 
true  life  was  one  which  none  of  us 
shared  or  knew  much  about.  From 
those  who  could  best  have  sym- 
pathised with  his  habitual /M/tii^«, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Denison 
Maurice,  he  was  kept  apart  by 
differences  of  opinion  about  some- 
thing of  which  I  could  only  make 


out  that  it  was  connected  somehow 
with  the  words,  "At-onement," 
"Mediator,"  and  "Good  news." 

His  own  notion  of  comradeship 
may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the 
following  stanzas,  written  some- 
thing over  thirty  years  ago : — 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Dead. 

Fellowship  of  spirits  bri^t, 
Crowned  with  laurel,  cImI  with  light, 
From  what  labours  are  ye  sped. 
By  what  common  impulse  led; 
With  what  deep  remembrance  bounds 
Mid  the  mighty  concourse  round. 
That  ye  thus  together  stand, 
An  inseparable  band  ? 

Mortal !  well  hast  thou  divined 
What  the  chains  that  strongest  bind  ; 
For  the  free  unfettered  soiu 
Bows  to  no  etiforced  oontroL 
Sympathy  of  feelings  shared, 
Deeds  achieved,  and  perils  dared. 
These  to  spirits  are, — bevond 
Time  and  place, — ^the  noblest  bond. 

All  who  felt  the  sacred  flame 
Eisinff  at  Oppression's  name, 
All  who  toiled  for  equal  laws. 
All  who  loved  the  righteous  cause, 
AH  whose  world-embracing  span 
Boimd  to  them  each  brother  man, 
Are  upon  the  spirit  coast 
An  inaissoluble  host. 

All  who  with  a  pure  intent 

Were  on  Nature's  knowledge  bent, 

Watched  the  comet's  wheehng  flight. 

Traced  the  subtle  web  of  light, 

And  the  wide  dominion  saw 

Of  the  Universal  law  ; 

In  this  land  of  souls  agree 

With  a  deep-felt  sympathy. 

All  that  to  the  love  of  truth 
Gave  the  fervour  of  theii  youth, 
Then  for  others  spread  the  store 
Of  their  rich  and  curious  lore, 
Bringing  starry  wisdom  down 
To  the  peasant  and  the  clown. 
Are  with  us  in  Spirit  Land, 
An  inseparable  band. 

Whether  they  were  known  to  fame. 
Whether  Silence  wrapt  their  name. 
Whether  dwellers  in  the  strife, 
Or  the  stUl  and  cloistered  life. 
If  with  pure  and  humble  thought 
For  the  Oood  alone  they  wrought, 
When  the  earthly  life  is  done 
In  the  heavenly  they  are  one. 
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And  their  soiils  together  twine 
In  a  Fellowship  divine, 
And  they  see  tne  ages  roll 
Onward  to  their  destined  goal. 
Dark  with  shadows  of  the  p:ist 
Till  the  momins  come' at  last, 
And  an  Eden  bloom  again 
For  the  weary  sons  of  men. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  writer 
of  these  lines  began  some  four 
years  after  they  were  written,  dur- 
ing a  visit  I  paid  to  the  college  at 
wmch  he  was  professor,  i  had 
heard,  long  before,  of  his  learning 
and  genius,  and  was  disappointed 
to  find  him  so  unlike  my  primitive 
ideas  of  a  scientific  author.  He 
was  considered  a  ^eat  acquisition 
at  picnics  and  biuls.  Though  he 
did  not  dance  himself,  he  liked 
seeing  dancing;  was  it  special 
favourite  with  ladies,  and  seemed 
able  and  willing  to  talk  to  any- 
one on  his  or  ner  special  sub- 
ject. I  heard  a  great  deal  about 
nim  before  I  knew  much  of  him. 
The  students  used  to'  say,  **You 
can't  quote  a  line  of  doggerel  from 
anywhere  but  Mr.  B.  can  tell  you 
the  next,"  **  Mr.  D.  knows  every- 
body, and  Mr.  B.  knows  every- 
thing," was  a  proverb  among  them. 
Mr.  V,  was  a  professor  who  had 
mixed  in  literary  society  almost  all 
over  Europe.  A  lady  was  once 
giving  a  description  of  the  different 
college  officials  to  a  friend.  ^^  And 
what  is  the  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics like?"  asked  the  friend.  '*  Oh, 
he's  like — ^the  sort  of  man  to  trust 
your  daughter  with,"  was  the 
reply.  I  called  one  day  on  a  lady, 
and  asked  for  her  children  (who 
were  all  under  seven  years  old). 
The  abstruse  mathematician  had 
taken  them  for  a  walk,  she  said, 
adding  that  she  was  always  happy 
when  he  had  them.  "What  a 
favourite  he  seems  to  be,"  I  re- 
marked. '^  He  is  no  favourite  of 
mine,"  she  said,  **  at  least,  I  don't 
enjoy  his  society.  I  don't  care  to 
be  with  such  very  good  people."  I 


observed  that  I  never  should 
have  suspected  him  of  being  toa 
good  to  be  agreeable.  **  Oh,  no," 
she  said,  ''he  never  shews  you 
that  he  thinks  you  wicked,  out 
when  you  are  near  anyone' so  pure 
and  holy,  you  can't  help  feeling 
how  shocked  he  must  be  at  you. 
He  makes  me  feel  very  wicked; 
but  I  am  always  at  ease  about  tho 
children  when  they  are  with  him ;. 
I  know  they  are  getting  some 
good." 

During  that  first  visit  of  mine, 
an  English  clergyman  used  in  con- 
versation several  droll  Irish  ex- 
clamations. Mr.  B.,  after  looking 
very  nervous  for  some  time,  gave 
him  a  gentle  reproof.  The  clergy- 
man appeared  as  much  astonished 
as  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  re- 
marked that  such  expressions 
meant  nothing  and  were  no  harm,, 
and  that  he  had  only  used  them 
in  fun.  Mr.  B.  said  very  decidedly 
that  if  people  would  only  thiuK: 
from  tDhat  they  were  orig^ally 
derived  they  would  never  use- 
them ;  and  proceeded  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  two  or  three  of 
them.  Few  things  have  ever  given, 
me  so  strong  a  feeling  of  never  be- 
longing to  oneself  for  a  moment 
— of  being  responsible  for  every 
word  one  utters — as  that  little- 
lecture  on  etymology  did. 

I  think  I  never  saw  anyone  to 
whom  religious  services  afforded 
such  intense  enjoyment  as  to  the 
singular  nature  I  am  attempting 
to  sketch.  Perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  anything  irreverent,  either 
in  the  matter  or  the  manner  of 
such  services,  caused  him  intense 
pain.  Bad  singing  in  a  respect- 
ably dressed  congregation,  loose, 
hasty  expressions  in  a  sermon,  or 
bad  reading  by  an  educated  clergy- 
man, he  seemed  to  consider  little 
short  of  a  crime.  I  have  seen  him 
set  his  teeth,  as  if  they  were  all  on 
edg^,  in  speaking  of  some  dergy- 
mcin's    way    of    performing   the 
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service.  This  miglit  have  been 
^attributed  to  mere  essthetic  refine- 
ment ;  but  he  was  nowhere  happier 
than  in  little  village  chapels,  where 
the  people  spoke  reverently  in 
their  own  dialect  and  sang  fer- 
Tently  the  best  tunes  they  knew. 

His  evidently  keen  enjoyment 
of  the  simplest  pleasures,  of  child- 
ish stories,  funny  rhymes,  tame 
pretty  landscapes,  ordinary  dance - 
music,  flowers,  and  even  of  plea- 
sant scents  and  flavours,  was  a  com- 
mon source  of  amusement  to  his 
friends.  He  bore  all  quizzing  on 
the  subject  with  perfect  good  na- 
ture ;  but  he  used,  after  our 
marriage,  to  give  me  privately  to 
understand  that  he  thought  indif- 
ference to  common-place  sources 
of  enjoyment  a  sign  of  an  irre- 
verent habit  of  mind. 

I  asked  him  thoughtlessly  once 
or  twice  what  nuide  the  sight  or 
touch  of  some  object  so  pleasant. 
I  got  no  answer  but  an  awe-struck 
**  Hush!  child."  It  was  as  if  for 
him  something  supernal  dwelt  in 
every  minutest  thing. 

A  friend  asked  him  to  give  me 
■a  little  instruction  on  the  subject 
of  acoustics.  He  seemed  pleased 
to  have  been  asked.  He  told  me 
he  had  come  to  what  little  know- 
ledge of  music  he  possessed  through 
mathematics. 

He  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  en- 
courage my  special  taste  for 
mathematics,  but  took  every  op- 
portunity of  pointing  out  to  me 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of 
poetry.  He  went  to  Killamey 
with  some  friends  of  mine.  On 
their  return  they  told  me  that  in 
crossing  Bantry  Bay  in  a  boat  he 
had  insisted  on  getting  out  to  walk 
across  Whitty  Island  alone,  while 
they  rowed  round ;  and  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  bog,  and  been 
nearly  smothered.  They  made 
great  fun  of  the  adventure, 
ulinking  that  he  had  left  them 
simply  in  order  to    explore    the 


island.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life 
I  noticed  that  he  never  could  bear, 
in  travelling,  or  when  visiting 
friends,  to  be  very  long  in  any 
one's  society.  Solitary  meditation 
seemed  as  necessary  to  him  as  food, 
— ^more  so  than  sleep.  They  spoke, 
too,  of  the  way  he  went  into 
cottages,  talking  with  the  peasants, 
parts^king  of  their  food,  and  enter- 
ing into  their  life.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  have  suffered  intensely  from 
witnessing  their  great  poverty. 

Some  of  the  students  and  their 
sisters  used  to  make  up  parties  to 
go  for  long  rambles  into  the 
country,  and  always  thought  it  a 
great  matter  to  get  him  to  join 
them.  When  he  was  not  with  us 
they  talked  of  him  constantly. 
When  he  was,  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  kind,  and  quite  one 
of  us,  as  full  of  fun  as  any  of  us. 
But  it  was  not  always  easy  to  get 
him  away  from  his  work;  and  I 
have  known  him  accept  an  invita- 
tion and  then  forget  it  altogether. 
I  heard  many  funny  stories  about 
his  absence  of  mind.  A  couple  of 
years  afterwards  (in  1852)  he 
visited  my  home  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  was  very  kind  and  fatherly  to 
us  younger  members  of  the  family ; 
ana  used  to  teach  us  mathematics, 
not  as  a  lesson,  but  as  a  matter  of 
interest. 

His  first  lesson  to  me  was  about 
the  path  of  a  planet.  He  described 
the  body  flying  off  into  space,  as 
it  were,  by  the  impulse  of  its  own 
momentum,  yet  prevented  from 
entirely  yielding  to  that  impulse 
by^  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  He 
shewed  how  the  gravitation  be- 
comes weaker  and  weaker,  as  the 
planet  goes  further  and  further 
from  the  focus  of  attraction ;  and 
how  it  seems  as  though  it  must 
ultimately  lose  its  hold.  But  by  a 
mathematical  law,  the  momentum 
diminishes  (as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  planet  and  the  sun 
increases)  even    faster    than    the 
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attractive  force  does ;  so  that, 
however  strong  the  original  im- 
pulse, however  eccentric  the  orbit, 
the  gravitation  ultimately  conquers 
the  tendency  to  escape  from  its 
influence,  and  brings  the  planet 
back  to  revolve  round  the  true 
focus.  He  made  me  write  out  the 
mathematical  part  of  my  lesson, 
and  seemed  very  anxious  that  I 
should  have  the  theorem  quite 
clearly  in  my  head.  But  he  gave 
me  no  hint  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  problem  in  astro- 
nomy. Since  his  death  I  have 
found  in  his  handwriting  some 
notes  on  the  subject  of  gravitation. 
They  appear  intended  to  discuss 
the  question  where  a  supple- 
mentary force  ought  to  be  placed 
so  as  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  attraction,  and  assist  it  in 
diminishing  the  ellipticity  of  a 
planet's  orbit.  On  the  same  scrap 
of  paper  are  quotations  from  re- 
ligious poems,  etc. 

His  stanzas  on  the  **  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Dead,"  which  are 
given  above,  appear  to  refer  to 
the  same  idea.  In  his  '^Laws 
of  Thought"  occurs  this  passage : 
**  What  evil  may  be  in  the  eyes  of 
Infinite  wisdom  and  purity,  we 
can  at  best  but  dimly  conjecture; 
but  to  us,  in  aU  its  forms,  whether 
of  pain  or  defect,  or  moral  trans- 
gression, or  retributory  woe,  it  can 
wear  but  one  aspect, — that  of  a  sad, 
stem  reality,  against  which,  upon 
somewhat  more  than  the  highest 
order  of  prudential  considerations, 
the  whole  preventive  force  of  our 
nature  may  be  exerted." 

I  wanted  him  to  teach  me  the 
Differential  Calculus.  When  I  first 
began  to  read  it,  it  had  seemed  to 
me  not  right  somehow — ^not  satis- 
factory ;  till  I  found  an  old  book 
on  Fluxions,  which  I  plimged  into 
by  myself,  and  which  seemed  to 
me  as  clear  as  crystal.  After 
about  a  week's  enjoyment  of  my 
treasure    I    spoke    of    it    to  my 


teacher,  who  said  that  it  was 
antiquated,  and  considered  at 
Cambridge  incorrect.  He  made 
me  put  it  aside  and  go  on  with 
the  Calculus,  which  now  seemed 
clearer  to  me.  Wlien  I  told  him 
of  this  he  replied  that  the  fluxion 
method,  though  clumsy  and  incon- 
venient, was  me  original  and  more 
logical  of  the  two ;  and  that  no  one 
ought  ever  to  read  the  Calculus  in 
its  modem  form  till  he  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  idea  of  the 
fluxion. 

Besides  teaching  us  mathema- 
tics, Mr.  B.  would  insist  on  reading 
Milton  to  us;  and  he  went  into 
ecst€U3ies  over  bits  of  field  that 
seemed  to  me  just  like  all  other 
fields.  He  discovered  queer  old 
books  on  the  shelves  that  no  one 
else  ever  looked  at.  One  of  the 
family  alluded  to  him  as  ''That 
fellow  that  goes  about  the  place 
with  a  Father  under  each  arm." 
He  was  interested  in  so  many 
things  and  so  reverent  over  even 
the  smallest,  that  he  puzzled  us  all 
a  good  deal. 

I  hardly  know  what  made  me 
say  to  him,  one  day,  while  he  was 
teaching  me,  that  I  wished  he  was 
a  clergyman.  '*  Why  so  ?"  he 
asked.  I  said  that  I  thought  he 
was  fit  for  it.  He  seemed  much 
distressed ;  and  told  me  that  he 
had  often  thought  of  it  long  ago, 
but  it  could  not  be. 

One  day  I  said  to  him  that  I 
never  dared  talk  to  any  of  my 
teachers  about  certain  things 
which  were  matters  rather  of  feel- 
ing than  of  knowledge,  as  they 
would  be  sure  to  think  I  meant 
something  irreligious.  The  in- 
stantaneous change  from  his  usual 
manner  was  wonderful.  I  felt 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
presence  he  had  taken  off  some 
sort  of  mask.  He  begged  me,  in 
a  nervous,  eager  way,  never  to  talk 
about  such  things  to  anyone  but 
himself,  as  people  would  be  sure 
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to  misunderstand  me.    Next  day 
he  put  me  through  a  long  catechism 
as  to  what  I  intended  to  do  with 
my  life ;  and  ended  by  saying  that 
as  he  was  too  old  ever  to  thmk  of 
marrying,  he  would,  if  I  liked,  be 
my  &iendy  and  direct  my  educa- 
tion.    But  he  tried  even  then  to 
make  me  see  that  I  had    other 
duties    besides    learning    mathe- 
matics.    The  last  chapter  of  the 
"  Laws  of  Thought "  (of  which  he 
was  writing  the  first  rough  draught 
at  the  time)  seems  steeped  in  this 
anxiety    to    prove   that    abstract 
science  is  not  the  end  of  existence. 
I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  I 
had,    in    my    childish    complaint 
about  people  '' thinking  I  meant 
something     irreligious    when     I 
didn't,"  stumbled  across  the  only 
morbid  idea  to  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,   Mr.   B.   ever  yielded,  the 
only  fear  which  ever  made  him 
uncharitable,   the  feeling  which, 
as  I  afterwards  found,   influenced 
his  whole  life,  and  affected  more 
or  less  all  his  relations  with  society. 
He  could  meet  on  friendly  terms 
clergymen  of  any  denomination, 
and  discuss  with  them  from  the 
outside  questions  of  literary  and 
even  theological  interest,   in  the 
most  cordial  and  courteous  manner. 
But,  like  some  other  scientific  men 
whom  I  have  known,  he  hardly  ever 
would  allow  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  unreserve  with  persons  whom 
he  supposed  to  care  much  for  any 
particular  creed ;  or  say  anything 
before  them  which  would  shew  his 
real  faith  or  feelings  on  religious 
subjects ;  and  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,   since  I  began  to    read 
theology  freely,  he  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  me  from  doing  so. 

I  ought,  however,  to  notice  one 
striking  difference  between  him 
and  many  scientific  men  of  his 
way  of  thinking.  So  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  joke  about,  scarcely  even 
to  smile  at,  anything  which  was 


sacred  to  any  other  person.  '^  Don't 
forget  about  speaking  the  truth  in 
/bftf,"  he  said  to  me  more  than 
once  within  the  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life;  when  I  was  talking  of 
some  rather  absurd  doings  in  the 
little  religious  world  of  our  village ; 
and  he  explained  to  me  that  tile 
Greek  meant  more  than  merely 
speaking  the  truth — ^it  implied  being 
thoroughly  true. 

I  have  f  oimd  copied  into  one  of 
his  notebooks  these  lines  by  Alex- 
ander Smith : — 

He  who  sneers  at  any  living  hope 
Or  aspiration  of  a  human  heart, 
Is  just  so  manv  stages  less  than  God — 
That  universiJ  and  all-sided  Love. 

I  have  often  heard  him  express 
the  same  thought  himself. 

From  the  time  he  had  offered  to 
undertake  my  education  I  saw 
little  of  him,  and  corresponded 
with  him  only  about  mathematics ; 
till  1855,  when  he  found  me  ill  and 
in  trouble,  and  proposed  to  take 
possession  of  me  and  my  affedrs. 
Friends  gave  me  many  warnings ; 
about  the  difference  in  our  ages  ; 
about  his  ill-health,  and  my  own ; 
about  his  small  income,  his  irritable 
nervous  system,  and  overworked 
brain.  He  himself  had  many 
scruples  and  doubts  about  impri- 
soning a  young  girl's  life.  But 
we  made  arrangements  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible  ;  in  this 
unpromising  fashion,  as  it  might 
have  seemed,  began  a  married  life 
so  happy  that  to  look  back  over  most 
of  it  seems  like  the  remembrance 
of  a  sunny  dream.  The  following 
passages  are  extracted  from  a 
letter  written  to  me  during  our 
short  engagement : — 

Oambbidob,    August  15,    1855. 

"  It  is  delightful  to 

me  to  feel  that  I  can  tell  you  anything 
that  concerns  myself  without  the  least 
reserve,  and  that  things  which  it 
might  be  vanity  for  me  to  tell  to  other 
people,  may,  without  any  scruple  of 
the  kind,  be  told  to  you.  Well,  then, 
I  may  say  that  I  had  no  conception. 
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before  I  came  to  Cambridge,  how 
much  I  was  thought  of  here  ;  not  per- 
haps by  the  mass,  but  by  the  con- 
fessed leaders  of  thought  and  opinion. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  down 
what  they  say  about  my  book.  But 
one  thing  I  may  mention  without  fear 
or  scruple  ;  many  of  the  best  men 
here  have  made  a  study  of  it,  and 
express  to  me  their  perfect  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  all  its  general  prin- 
ciples. They  see  that  the  views  of 
its  opponents  are  untenable,  and 
founded  upon  insufficient  knowledge. " 

Then  follow  further  details  of 
such  intercourse : 

"  Now  all  this  is 

very  gratifying  to  me  ;  not,  I  sincerely 
trust,  from  any  vain  or  sel&sh  motive, 
but  because  it  is  and  ought  to  be  a 
delightful  thing  to  gain  the  regard  of 
eminent  men,  and  also  because  it 
makes  me  feel  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental (oh  !  how  thankful  one  ought 
to  feel  for  such  a  privilege  and  honour) 
in  leading  men  to  subjects  of  thought 
and  speculation  which  might  tend  to 
counteract  the  too  material  tendencies 
of  the  studies  of  this  place,  and 
which  in  point  of  scientific  truth  and 
accuracy  are  quite  on  a  level  with 
those  studies. 

I  dined   yesterday  in  the  hall  of 
St.  John's,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 

talk  with    Mr. .      It  was  very 

satisfactory  to  find  how  closely  we 
agree  in  oiu-  opinions  on  the  present 
state  of  mathematical  teachmfi;  in 
England,  and  how  we  both  felt  in 
common  that  it  does  not,  and  cannot, 
without  some  great  alteration,  retain 
its  value  as  an  intellectual  discipline. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  read  with  interest 
these  little  details  which  I  pour  out 
to  you  just  as  if  I  were  only  speaking 
inwardly  to  mjrself.  You,  I  know, 
will  rejoice  to  help  me  carry  out  those 
designs  which,  if  Providence  spare 
my  life  and  health,  I  hope  to  see 
realised  for  the  good  of  learning  and 
the  cause  of  truth.  I  try  to  dis- 
courage—and you  must  aid  me  in 
this— every  personal  thought,  every 
reference  to  myself,  and  to  fix  my 
thouffhts  upon  those  higher  motives 
which  ought  to  nile  supreme  in  the 
breast  of  every  votary  of  knowledge. 
If  I  lived  mudi  in  the  world  it  mi^t 
be  hard  to  do  this  ;  but  in  the  more 


secluded  sphere  which  I  occupy,  I 
shall  not  fear  to  fail  in  this  and  every 
other  good  effort.'' 

Friends  said  afterwards  that  we 
must  have  been  "specially  suited" 
to  e€U3h  other.  I  think  a  woman 
must  have  been  very  curiously 
constituted  who  did  not  find  some 
side  of  his  mind  with  which  she 
seemed  specially  suited  to  sympa- 
thise :  but  I  did  not  at  first  care 
for  most  of  his  favourite  books  or 
pictures ;  I  often  did  not  under- 
stand his  talk  to  other  people ;  and 
his  wide  and  comprehensive  views 
of  things  were  for  years  an  utter 
mystery  to  me.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  imderstand  me  less  than  he  did 
most  people.     I  know  that  I  often 

i'arred  on  his  intensely  English 
labits  of  mind,  by  things  which 
were  due  to  much  of  my  early  life 
having  been  spent  imdcr  French 
Catholic  teachers.  He  told  me 
that  he  thought  the  conditions  of  a 
perfect  friendship  would  be  totally 
dissimilar  tastes,  natural  character, 
opinions,  and  acquirements,  har- 
monised by  similar  ultimate  objects 
and  views  of  life. 

He  had  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  of  domestic  relations ; 
and  faced  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  same 
reverent  and  scientific  spirit  as 
he  would  a  new  mathematical 
problem.  Family  peace  be  culti- 
vated as  if  it  were  a  tender  plant ; 
it  was  God's  gift ;  to  throw  it  away, 
or  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  by  indulg- 
ing our  own  tempers  and  idiosyn- 
cracies,  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
seemed  to  him  like  spilling  Sacra- 
mental wine  in  a  street  fight. 

The  first  time  that  I  indulged 
in  an  explosion  of  temper  at  being 
thwarted,  he  gravely  walked  away. 
I  was  dreadfully  frightened  then ; 
and  of  course  the  next  thing  was 
to  try  to  get  up  a  hysterical  re- 
conciliation. Me  looked  at  me 
for  a  few  minutes  with  the  air 
of  a  kind   doctor  considering  the 
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symptoms  of  a  delirious  child ; 
and  then  gently  and  tenderly,  but 
very  resolutely,  remarked  that 
I  was  tired  and  had  better  come 
home  and  get  some  dinner.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  my  first 
attempt  at  diversifying  my  exist- 
ence after  that  fashion  was  also 
my  last. 

On  one  occasion,  being  made 
aware  that  a  child  of  his  (who  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  influence 
of  music)  was  quarrelling  with  her 
sisters,  he  went  quietly  out  into 
the  garden,  lifted  her  up  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  without  speaking 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  sat 
down  with  her  on  his  knee ;  re- 
marking to  his  brother: — "Here's 
a  little  girl  who  is  not  very  happy 
just  now.  Will  you  play  to  her?  " 
It  is  not  every  Saul  that  finds. this 
kind  of  David. 

I  remember  once,  not  long  before 
the  birth  of  one  of  our  younger 
children,  apologising  for  contesting 
some  point  rather  hotly,  by  saying 
that  I  was  not  fighting  merely  to 
get  my  own  way ;  I  would  have 
yielded  at  once  had  I  not  thought 
the  matter  important  for  the  chil- 
dren's welfare.  He  told  me  that 
nothing  was  so  important  to  chil- 
dren's welfare  as  harmony  between 
their  parents ;  and  that  no  educa- 
tional advantage  that  a  mother 
could  procure  for  her  child  could 
ever  compensate  to  it  for  the  in- 
juiy  which  she  inflicted  on  it  by 
indulging  for  a  moment  any  f eeliug 
of  irritation  against  its  father 
before  its  birth. 

He  had  read  a  great  many 
medical  books,  especially  such 
works  as  those  of  the  brothers 
Combe.  He  was  much  attached 
to  the  late  Dr.  Barter,  who  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  the  study  of 
non-medicinal  therapeutic  agents ; 
and  he  insisted  on  my  consulting 
Dr.  Lydia  Fowler,  the  phren- 
ologist, saying  that  I  should  gain 
from  a  woman  like    that  much 


valuable  information  which  I 
should  find  it  hard  to  ac- 
quire elsewhere.  He  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  human  relationships ;  and 
often  answered  my  questions  by 
some  references  to  *'  mesmerism.'' 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  material- 
istic views  of  brain-action  have 
an  irreligious  and  immoral  ten- 
dency. I  certainly  never  met 
anyone  more  invariably  conscien- 
tious and  reverent  than  my 
husband;  nor  anyone  who 
seemed  so  constantly  to  remember 
that  thought  and  emotion  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  physi- 
cal machinery  of  the  brain. 

A^ain,  he  had  clear  and  well- 
considered  ideas  about  the  relative 
position  and  mutual  duties  of  the 
different  members  of  a  household. 
I  at  first  made  one  or  two  feeble 
little  attempts  at  doing  what  I  had 
gathered  from  tracts  to  be  tBe 
duty  of  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  clerg3rman'8 
house  towards  a  man  of  the  world 
who  had  not  had  that  advantage. 
They  were  summarily  put  down. 
It  was  no  business  of  mine  whether 
he  said  his  prayers  or  not,  I  was 
given  to  understand.  So  also  it 
was  a  man's  own  business  to 
decide  to  what  work  he  should 
devote  his  life ;  and  to  what  extent 
he  was  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his 
family  to  his  work.  It  was  a 
man's  place  to  decide  for  himself 
what  he  wanted  or  ought  to  do ; 
his  wife's  was  to  make  him  define 
clearly  what  he  himseK  did  want 
to  do ;  to  help  him  to  find  out  how 
it  could  best  be  done,  and  then  to 
be  resolute  in  insisting  on  his 
doing  it.  When  once  he  had 
made  me  clearly  understand  that 
he  intended  to  tolerate  no  inter- 
ference with  either  his  religion  or 
his  work,  he  was  as  docile  as  a 
lamb  about  everything  else. 

Soon  after  our  marriage  I  found 
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•a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  blank 
yerse  on  some  classical  subject. 
'*  What's  this  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Some 
poetry  of  xnine."  I  read  half 
through  the  paper.  I  had  been 
iold  he  was  overworked.  I  had  to 
preserve  his  brain  from  needless 
exertion,  and  save  it  for  science, 
at  least,  so  I  thought ;  and  I 
supposed  writing  poetry  was 
hard  work.  I  walked  over  to 
the  fire  and  dropped  the  paper 
into  the  flames,  asking  him  never 
to  write  verses,  but,  if  he  had  any 
poetry  in  his  composition,  to  let  it 
out  in  talk  to  me.  He  promised 
compliance,  but  with  a  curious 
smile  which  puzzled  me  at  the  time. 
Those  were,  I  believe,  the  only 
verses  of  his  which  I  saw 
during  his  lifetime.  The  treasures 
which  I  found  in  an  old  box  after 
liis  death, — ^hymns,  metrical  ver- 
sions of  psalms,  sonnets,  and  verses 
about  myself  (but  aU  written 
before  my  prohibition),  were  a 
revelation  to  me  of  powers  in  him 
which  I  had  not  suspected.  There 
was  not  a  line  in  any  of  them  which 
might  not  have  been  written  by  a 
devout  and  liberal  Jew,  acquainted 
with  Christian  literature. 

The  affairs  of  his  college 
had  been  for  years  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable condition;  and  the 
maladministration  and  general 
misdoings  of  the  authorities 
formed,  as  I  had  observed  in  my 
visits  there,  the  stock  subject  of 
conversation  among  the  professors, 
and  one  not  conducive  to  health  or 
harmony.  My  husband  had  been 
the  general  referee  of  all  parties. 
8oon  after  our  marriage  I  re- 
quested him  never  to  talk  of 
college  affairs  to  anyone  if  he 
could  help  it.  I  had  reason  to 
know,  afterwards,  that  he  carried 
out  my  instructions  to  the  letter, 
until  an  occasion  arose  when  we 
agreed  that  it  was  his  place  to 
interfere.  I  had  omdertaken  the 
^care  of  his  health  and  brain;   it 


would  no  more  have  occurred  to 
him  to  resent  my  forbidding 
particular  topics  of  conversation, 
or  particular  modes  of  recreation, 
than  his  doctor  forbidding  par- 
ticular articles  of  diet. 

This  clear  understanding  of  the 
claims  of  responsibility  to  respect 
ran  through  all  his  domestic  rela- 
tions. He  used  to  say  that  it  is 
seldom  worth  while  to  discuss 
what  ought  to  be  done ;  inasmuch 
as  we  usually  have  not  knowledge 
enough  to  be  sure  what  is  best  in 
any  g^ven  case.  The  thing  to  be 
clear  about  is  who,  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  is  the  -person  who 
ought  to  decide  on  what  shall  be 
done.  He  used,  sometimes,  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  derivation  of 
*'  buxom  "  from  **  biegsam ; "  as  if 
there  were  some  natural  connection 
between  healthy  energy  for  one's 
own  business,  and  the  pliancy 
which  bears  quietly  what  one  has 
no  call  to  meddle  with. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room 
one  morning,  he  found  one  of  his 
children  occupied  in  making  toast, 
and  addressed  her  in  German. 
No  answer.  After  repeating  his 
remark  two  or  three  times,  he 
asked,  '*  Don't  you  understand 
me?"  *'No."  ^'I  don't  think 
I've  used  any  new  words,  have  I  ?  " 
'*I  wasn't  listening."  "Why 
weren't  you  listening  ?  "  ''A 
pretty  thing  it  would  be  if  mother 
tame  down  and  found  her  toast  as 
black  as  the  chimney  because 
little  girls  were  talking  German 
with  tiieir  fathers."  It  was  with 
the  greatest  pride  that  he  related 
this  anecdote  to  me,  adding  that 
he  had  praised  the  child  for  her 
clear  perception  of  her  duties,  and 
said  to  her,  "When  mother  bids 
you  do  a  thing,  don't  listen  to 
anyone^ 8  talk."  The  same  child 
created  considerable  astonishment 
in  the  mind  of  a  juvenile  guest  by 
the  peremptory  manner  in  which 
she  lectured  her  father  for  leaving 
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his  wine-glass  too  near  the  edge  of 
the  dinner-table.  "  My  papa  says 
it's  the  father^s  business  to  order 
about  the  children,  not  the  chil- 
dren's to  order  the  father  about." 
But  according  to  my  husband's 
views  of  life,  it  was  the  little 
assistant  housekeeper's  business  to 
**  order  about"  anybody  who  left 
his  wine-^lass  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  set  an  example  of  cheer- 
ful submission  to  any  rebuke 
coming  from  an  authorised  quarter. 
It  would  have  been  di£B.cult  not  to 
be  happy  in  a  household  of  which 
each  member  found  her  sphere  of 
action  so  clearly  defined,  and  was 
left  so  free  to  act  within  it. 

Directly  after  our  marriage  my 
husband  gave  me  the  **  Theologia 
Germanica,"  and  told  me  that  was 
the  only  theological  book  he 
would  make  a  point  of  my  study- 
ing. He  was  for  ever  reading  the 
Psalms,  and  seemed  to  know  them 
nearly  all  by  heart.  When  first 
I  found  out  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  believe  the  whole 
Bible  literally,  I  asked  him  how 
one  could  be  sure  that  any  of  it 
was  true  unless  one  knew  that  the 
whole  was  inspired.  He  told  me 
to  do  the  work  that  came  to  me  to 
do,  and  to  pray,  and  be  sure  that 
the  God  who  had  glided  me  so  far 
would  take  care  of  me  to  the  end. 

A  few  months  after  our  marriage 
he  hurt  his  eye  and  had  an  attack 
of  acute  ophthalmia  inconsequence. 
It  was  my  first  experience — it  was 
by  no  means  my  last — of  a  fit  of 
illness  treated  as  a  holiday.  The 
pain  was  at  times  severe.  But  I 
never  shall  forget  the  childlike 
delight  he  seemed  to  take,  when  it 
was  over,  in  lying  still,  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  being  read  to.  He 
never  agreed  with  the  common 
notion  that  a  fit  of  illness  is  ne- 
cessarily an  0V%1  to  be  endured,  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  said  much 
about   it.      But    to    himself     it 


evidently  was  rather  a  holiday  to 
be  thankfully  enj  oyed.  He  seldom 
suffered  much— except  locally 
(from  pains  in  the  chest  or  front 
rheumatism).  There  was  scarcely 
anything  of  what  is  called  nervous- 
suffering.  When  out  of  actual 
pain,  he  would  lie,  perfectly 
content,  for  hours  alone,  if  I  were 
engaged,  apparently  enjoying  his 
own  thoughts.  Whenever  I 
could  go  to  him  he  liked* 
me  to  read  to  him.  I  read 
novels  or  magazine  articles^ 
or  simple  German  tales.  In  health, 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  reading  or 
hearing  sermons,  or  devotional 
poetry,  or  theology,  or  religious- 
biography,  more  man  almost  any 
other  occupation. 

He  never  admitted  that  indis- 
position, imless  very  severe,  was. 
an  excuse  for  neglecting  real 
duties ;  or  even  that  one's  nealth 
would  be  benefited  by  such  neg- 
lect. But  he  liked  to  make  any 
slight  illness  of  himself,  or  me,  or 
one  of  the  children,  a  holiday  to- 
the  whole  household  (if  no  duty 
was  interfered  with),  an  excuse 
for  putting  aside  the  ordinary 
routine,  and  giving  ourselves  up* 
to  the  luxury  of  nursing  and  being 
nursed.  When  I  was  not  well  he 
would  nearly  always  bring  up  my 
breakfast  or  dinner  himself,  ac- 
companied by  as  many  children  as 
could  walk,  each  carrying  some  of 
l^e necessary  apparatus,  betaking 
the  greatest  pains  to  teach  each  ta 
do  her  part  carefully  and  well. 

One  of  the  things  he  most  tried 
to  cultivate  in  us  all  was  the 
power  of  turning  away  at  will 
from  any  grief,  annoyance,  work,^^ 
or  anxiety.  '*  Is  there  any  reason 
for  you  to  settle  that  matter  just 
now  ?  "  he  would  say.  **  Because, 
if  not,  you  will  do  it  much  the^ 
better  for  getting  a  rest  first* 
Come  and  look  at  the  fruit- 
blossom,"  or  "take  a  walk,"  or 
''sing  some  hymns,"  as  the  cas^ 
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might  be.  He  was  a  very  Pytha- 
gorean, though  rather  from  in- 
stinct than  imitation.  And,  what 
ever  form  of  recreation  he  chose, 
nothing  less  than  giving  ourselves 
up  entirely  to  it  would  ever  satisfy 
him.  His  reverence  for  science 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
worship.  He  interpreted  such  ex- 
pressions  in  the  Psalms  as  ''  The 
word  of  God,"  **The  testimonies 
of  the  Lord,"  &c.,  as  meaning 
"everything  that  God  has  given 
to  man  to  know,"  or  rather  as 
"all  the  laws  of  the.  universe." 
He  thought  that  every  physical, 
specially  every  medical,-  fact 
formed  a  part  of  that  Truth,  to 
follow  after  which  is  the  religion 
of  man.  But  he  constantly  assumed 
that  moral  laws  and  spiritual  re- 
lations were  intended,  not  indeed 
to  over-ride,  but  to  use  and  govern, 
physical  facts ;  and  that  physical 
laws  would  best  serve  those  who 
obeyed  them  for  a  moral  reason, 
and  were  not  afraid  to  disregard 
them  in  a  moral  cause.  I  am  sure 
that  his  own  life  afforded  a  justi- 
fication of  this  belief.  Por  in  spite 
of  hereditary  disease  of  the  lungs, 
aggravated  latterly  by  residence 
in  a  damp  climate,  of  a  nervous 
system  sensitive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree and  originally  even  irritable, 
and  of  a  fearful  amount  of  head- 
work  which  had  been  for  many 
years  carried  on  amongst  noise 
and  interruptions,  his  life  was  one 
of  such  enjoyment  (even  physically) 
as  few  people,  I  fear,  know  any- 
thing of.  I  used  to  think  when  I 
met  him  out  of  doors,  and  watched 
him  before  he  was  aware  that  I 
was  near,  that  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  touch  the  ground.  Some  intense 
and  happy  thought  seemed  to  be 
carrying  him  along  abnost  without 
his  appearing  conscious  of  what 
he  was  doing. 

He  seemed  under  some  circum- 
stances to  make  a  religious  duty 
of  putting  ourselves,  or  one  of  the 


children,  into  the  most  perfect 
state  of  physical  luxury  that  was 
attainable.  If  a  child  was  un- 
happy, or  very  cold,  or  suffering 
from  the  effcQts  of  a  temporary  fit 
of  naughtiness  which  had  already 
been  repented  of  and  forgiven,  he 
would  take  it  on  his  Imee  and 
spare  no  pains  in  making  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  And  then 
I  used  to  overhear  scraps  of  con- 
versation like  the  following: — 
"  Are  you  quite  warm  ?  "  "xes, 
father."  *  *  Are  you  quite  at  rest  ?  " 
"  Yes,  father."  ''  Quite  comfort- 
able?" " Yes, father."  "Do  you 
think  if  any  naughty  person 
wanted  to  tease  you,  he  could 
reach  you  now  ?  "  "  No,  father." 
"Would  you  like  to  go  to  sleep 
there?"  "Yes.  father."  "Now 
tell  me  where  the  place  is  where 
children  feel  quite  warm,  and 
comfortable,  and  safe,  and  where 
they  like  to  go  to  sleep. '  *  *  'Father's 
arms,"  the  child  would  reply  with 
great  imction.  "That's  a  good 
child.  Don't  forget  that.  Father* s 
arms  is  always  the  safe  place. 
Now  go  to  sleep."  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  attributing  too  much 
of  consciousness  to  him  if  I  said 
that  he  had  any  definite  purpose 
in  this  gathering;  in  play,  all 
pleasant  associations  round  the 
word  "Father;"  I  would  rather 
suppose  that  this  life  had  become  so 
transparent  tliat  he  could  not 
prevent  something  shining  through 
it  always. 

If  the  children  were  obstinate, 
or  indulged  in  repeated  disobedi- 
ence or  temper,  he  used  to  tell 
them  that  he  could  not  love  them 
if  they  were  naughty  or  selfish. 
I  sometimes  remonstrated;  I 
thought  they  ought  to  feel  that 
we  loved  them  always.  But  he 
used  to  reply,  "I  can't  help  it,  it 
is  true.  My  love  varies  with  their 
behaviour,  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  know  it." 

fTo  be  continued  J 
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Chaptek  IV. 

Laura  Doldt  thought  herself  to 
have  achieved  something  when  she 
had  actually  persuaded  Dr.  Doldy, 
the  next  morning,  to  drive  her  to 
Lewis  Lingen's  office.  He  made 
resistance  :  he  attempted  to  under- 
stand what  his  conscience  was 
trying  to  say :  but  Laura  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  were  too 
much  for  him.  So  it  was  finally 
settled  that  Laura  was  to  marry 
Don  Jose  Yriarte,  and  that  on  her 
wedding-day  a  round  siun  was  to 
ba  handed  over  to  Dr.  Doldy. 

The  consequence  was  that  soon 
after  Mr.  Lingen  arrived  at  his 
office  Dr.  Doldy' s  carriage  stood  at 
his  door,  and  he  himself  was 
closeted  with  the  two  valued  clients 
who  had  emerged  from  it. 

Laura — ^looking  deliberately  be- 
witching in  her  dark  furs,  but 
keeping  her  eyes  and  ears  both 
very  wide  open — sat  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire  in  Mr.  Lingen's 
private  room.  Dr.  Doldy,  on  one 
side  of  a  table  heaped  with  papers, 
etc.,  was  explaining  Laura's  wishes 
to  the  lawyer,  who  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  light  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  table.  Laura  always  pre- 
ferred her  uncle  to  do  all  the 
talking  with  Lewis  Lingen,  for  she 
particularly  disliked  being  trans- 
fixed by  his  large  eye-glass,  behind 
which  his  quick,  frequently  blink- 
ing eyes   seemed  to  take  shelter 


and  see  nothing  She  hesitated 
always  before  even  making  a 
remark,  for  the  eye-glass  was 
instantly  turned  upon  her,  with  a 
rapidity  which  made  her  nervous, 
and  then  retained  a  sort  of  steadv 
hold  upon  her  until  she  had  be- 
come quite  silent. 

Lewis  Lingen  was  a  fine  man, 
who  affected  style,  had  an  invete- 
rate tendency  to  lavender  kid  gloves 
and  button-hole  roses,  and  carried 
a  smelling  bottle  in  his  breast 
pocket,  to  protect  his  delicate 
nostrils  against  the  horrors  of 
police-court  atmosphere  and  office 
fustiness.  His  brow  was  of 
beautiful  proj)ortion,  and  might 
have  hidden  behind  it  the  brain  of 
a  poet,  were  it  not,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
too  narrow  in  its  bounds.  This 
fine  head  seemed  strangely  count- 
eracted in  its  effect  by  a  peculiar 
knife-like  formation  of  face;  his 
nose,  sharp  and  keen,  looked  as 
though  intended  to  cut  through 
things,  while  all  the  other  lines  of 
the  face  led  up  to  that  character- 
istic organ.. 

Another  reason  why  Laura  dis- 
liked talking  to  this  gentleman, 
and  also  why  she  trusted  in  his 
vast  wisdom,  was  that  he  always 
appeared  to  weigh  every  word  he 
uttered  before  he  allowed  it  to 
escape  him.  When  expected  to 
give  advice,  he  would  sit  silent, 
with  a  frown  bet^veen  his  eyes  like 
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the  Gb*eek  letter  «•;  and  then,  when 
he  8p)ke,  the  frown  would  yanish, 
and  the  transfixing  eye-glass  come 
into  play.  The  man  always  veiled 
himself  behind  either  the  frown  or 
the  eye-glass. 

**  Disagreeable  man  !  "  Laxira 
would  say;  ''he  talks  as  though 
he  were  playing  chess — I  hate 
that,  because  I  can't  play  chess. 
Bnt  I'm  sure  he's  very  clever." 

The  document  was  duly  made 
out  and  signed,  which  placed  Dr. 
Doldy  in  prospective  possession  of 
half  the  money  which  Laura  in- 
herited, free  of  any  condition,  save 
her  marriage.  A  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  payment  of  the  moneys 
owed    by    the     Doldys    to    Mr, 
Lingen   was  then  broached,  and 
.  slightly  talked  over,  in  a  manner 
much     too      suggestive,      Laura 
thought,  of  a  game  of  skill  being 
playeii  by  the  two  gentlemen.   Dr. 
Doldy  soon  terminated  this  by  say- 
ing  that  he  would  have  occasion  to 
•  fall  again   before    long,    and  he 
jtiust  take   Laura  away  to  fulfil 
other  engagements.     "  fcJhe  is  full 
of  business  and  pleasure,"  he  said, 
smiling,  *  *  for  you  wiU  have  under- 
stood from  what  we  have  said  that 
she  has  at  last  made  up  her  mind 
to  marriage,  and  that  very  soon." 
"  Indeed,  Miss  Doldy — are  you 
allowing  yourself  to  be  congratu- 
lated at  last  ?    Am  I  not  an  old 
enough  friend  to  know  who   is  to 
be  the  happy  man  ?  " 

The  frown  cleared  away,  and 
the  eye-glass  seemed  comparatively 
harmless ;  he  felt  no  special 
interest  in  the  question,  though  he 
had  known  Laura  since  her  child- 
hood. 

'*A  Spanish  gentleman,"  said 
Xhr.  Doldy,  the  smile  on  his  face 
dying  away,  **  a  Mr.  Yriarte." 

"  Oh — indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lingen, 

a  little  absently,  and  Dr.   Doldy 

rose  to  go,  for  the  tone  soomded  as 

though  the  matter  had  not  much 

interest  for  the  lawyer.  But,  at  the 


sound  of  the  name,  though  he  had 
spoken  so  unconcernedly,  Lewis 
itongen  had  almost  imperceptibly 
started,  and  had,  with  his  habitual 
rapid  movement,  turned  his 
eye-glass  full  upon  Laura. 

She  returned  the  look  he  gave 
her:  that  look  which  was  in- 
turned  and  revealed  nothing,  and 
yet  seemed  to  penetrate.  She 
expected  some  further  words  of 
congratulation,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  bright  smile  which  dis- 
tinguished Lingen  when  he  put 
business  matters  aside.  But  he 
did  not  speak  or  snule ;  and  after 
a  second  or  two,  her  eyes  dropped ; 
but  still  she  felt  the  terrible  eye- 
glass upon  her,  and,  a  moment 
later,  the  dark  flush  which 
Yriarte's  name  had  before  called 
to  her  face  covered  it  again. 

She  rose  impatiently,  and  turned 
away.  **We  must  make  haste, 
uncle,"  she  said,  **  we  are  already 
late." 

Lingen  politely  bowed  them  out, 
and  liaura's  eyes  once  more  met  his 
in  a  resolute  and  matter-of-course 
unconcern;  but  again  that  eye- 
glass was  too  much  for  her,  for  she 
found  it  still  transfixed  her,  and 
that  stiU  an  una^ccountable  ex- 
pression came  through  it  which 
made  her  drop  her  eyes  and  hurry 
away  to  the  carriage. 

She  quickly  entered  it,  and 
sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
But  at  the  same  moment  she 
gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and 
leaned  forward  again.  There,  on 
the  pavement,  stood  Don  Jose 
Yriarte.  But  the  carriage  was 
off,  and  Laura  had  but  just  time 
to  lean  towards  him,  blow  him  a 
kiss — and  observe  with  surprise 
that  he  turned  into  Lewis  lingen's 
office. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural.  He,  too,  had  but  yester- 
day returned  from  that  country 
house  where  he  and  Laura  had 
spent  so  agreeable  a  month ;  and 
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he,    too,    probably    was    one    of 
Lewis  lingen's  clients. 

Quite  natural ;  but  none  the  less 
the  idea  made  Laura  uncomfort- 
able. She  told  herself  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
such  an  effect ;  but  all  the  same, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
unpleasantness. 

But  she  drowned  all  foolish 
senses  of  vague  discomfort  in  her 
anticipations ;  for  in  a  couple  of 
hours  Don  Jose  might  be  expected 
at  her  home,  and  was  to  be 
received  as  the  accepted  lover. 

"  We  pass  Mrs.  Silbum's,  uncle, 
don't  we  ?  "  said  she,  presently ; 
''  put  me  down  there.  I  must  call 
on  her  while  I'm  in  town,  and  if 
Ig^  now  it  will  just  fill  the  time  till 
lunch — for  I've  nothing  to  do  at 
home.  You  must  send  the  carriage 
for  me  in  half-an-hour,"  added  the 
imperious  young  lady. 

•*  By  all  means,"  said  Dr.  Doldy ; 
he  was  always  glad  that  Lau^a 
retained  even  the  acquaintance  of 
so  straightforward  a  little  lady  as 
Dorothy  Silburn, — ^for  he  was 
placed  in  that  awkard  position 
occupied  by  some  men  of  the  old 
school;  he  thoroughly  liked  the 
characteristics  of  the  independent, 
upright  sort  of  womankind,  while 
he  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
modem  woman's  position  in  society, 
and  disbelieved  in  her  real  capacity 
for  anything  beyond  puddings  and 
bonnets. 

But,  when  he  had  spoken,  he 
thought  of  Ernestine.  He  could 
not  have  Laura  hear  of  his  engage- 
ment from  others  first;  and  he 
had  had  no  heart  to  introduce  the 
subject  himself.  Indeed,  he  had 
been  wondering  this  morning 
whether  words  do  not  with  different 
people  mean  entirely  different 
things:  the  idea  of  marriage 
seemed  of  so  changed  a  colour 
when  connected  with  Ernestine 
from  that  it  took  when  he  thought 
of  Laura. 


But  he  decided  quickly  to  trust 
in  Mrs.  Silbum's  shrewd  discre- 
tion. She  would  be  sure  to  see 
what  Laura  knew  before  revealing 
anything.  He  misdoubted  Coven- 
try more ;  the  poetical  nature  has 
sometimes  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
following  out  its  own  thoughts, 
without  keenly  observing  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

However,  as  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  the  Doctor  decided 
to  put  faith  in  Providence ;  he 
also  decided  to  speak  to  Laura  of 
his  own  engagement  that  evening 
after  dinner,  when  he  had  got 
over  the  interview  with  Don  Jose 
Yriarte  and  had  shaken  off  the 
atmosphere  of  Laura's  own  love- 
affair  a  little. 

So  he  assisted  her  out  of  the 
carriage  at  Mrs.  Silbum's  door  in 
silence. 

The  lady  in  question  had  entered 
the  house  only  just  before  her 
visitor. 

**  Dorothy,"  said  Mr.  Coventry 
Silburn,  as  she  entered  the  room 
where  he  lay  swinging  in  his 
favourite  hammock,  ''will  you 
give  me  your  opinion  on  some 
verses  ?  " 

**  Still  perpetrating  poetry,  dear 
boy  ?  Do  you  know  you  forgot  to 
feed  the  birds  this  morning,  you 
were  so  engrossed  over  your  verse- 
making." 

"What!  have  I  let  the  dear 
babes  starve  so  long?"  cried 
Coventry,  starting  up. 

His  wife  laughed. 

**  If  you  and  your  babes  hadn't 
me  to  take  care  of  you,   where - 
would  you  all  be  ?  " 

"  Delightful  Dorothy,  how  often 
you  say  that,  and  how  true  it  is. 
What  is  this — a  cheque  ?  "  as  she 
drew  something  from  her  muff  and 
held  it  up  before  him.  ''  Bread  and 
butter  provided  for  ever  so  long. 
What  felicity ! " 

"  There's  my  money  from  the 
Morning  Mail,  and  I've  seen  the 
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editor  of  the  Monthly,  He's  ripe 
for  a  poem  from  you,  if  you  will 
but  get  one  ready." 

**Alas,"  said  Coventry,  with 
half-comic  pathos,  ''it  still  goes 
hard  with  me  to  sell  my  imagina- 
tion for  gold  coins.  However, 
my  Doromy  here  is  ready  to 
manage  the  matter  of  the  money, 
if  I  but  turn  out  the  verse.  Have 
you  called  on  Minerva  Medica  ?  " 
"  Not  yet,  it's  too  early  ;  she 
would  be  at  her  hospital.  Ah! 
here  comes  her  future  step- 
daughter." 

"  Coming  here  ?  "  exclaimed 
Coventry. 

"Yes.  Dr.  Doldy's  carriage  is 
at  the  door,  and  Laura  is  getting 
out  of  it.  How  I  wonder  whether 
those  two  women  can  ever  get  on 
together.  They  are  so  different." 
"  As  different  as  stars  and  shell- 
fish. Let  me  go — I  shall  be 
miserable  for  the  whole  dav  if  you 
make  me  talk  to  Laura  Doldy." 

'"  Why  do  you  so  dislike  her  ?  " 
asked  Ik&s.  SUbum,  as  her  husband 
was  vanishing  from  the  room; 
"  she  is  an  a&preeable  girl." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered, 
''I  am  but  a  creature  of  instinct, 
like  mv  kittens,  who  always  set  up 
their  backs  at  her.  I  am  sure 
Laura  would  not  hesitate  to  wring 
their  necks  if  they  annoyed  her." 

So  saying  he  disappeared.  Mrs. 
Silbum  threw  off  her  fur  cloak, 
and  drew  a  chair  near  the  fire,  to 
avirait  her  visitor's  appearance. 

It  was  a  charming  little  drawing- 
room  which  owned  Mrs.  Silbum 
for  its  mistress.     It  was  not,  per- 
haps,   very    tidy,    but    its    very 
untidiaess  was  both  comfortable 
and   artistic.     Two  circumstances 
much  aided  its  pleasant  appear- 
ance ;  one  was  that  Coventry  so 
passionately  loved  flowers,   ferns. 
Birds,  and,  indeed,  all  living  things, 
tliat  with  them  he  made  me  room 
alive ;  the  other  was  that    Mrs. 
Silbum  had  never  had  either  time 


or  talent  for  fancy  work,  so  that  no- 
antimacassars  or  useless  and  in- 
describable woollen  things  were- 
scattered  about  as  they  are  in  most 
unpretentious  drawing-rooms. 

Otherwise  the  room  was  simple- 
indeed;  for  the  Silbums  had  no 
money  to  spare  for  splendid  sur- 
roundings. But  it  was  full  of 
taste,  and  equally  full  of  comfort. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  room 
which  Laura  despised.  Laura  had 
been  brought  up  to  love  money, 
and  all  that  money  buys.  She 
despised  people  who  had  to  econo- 
mise. Sne  regarded  the  SiLbums 
as  people  hardly  worthy  of  notice, 
ana  frequently  wondered  at  her 
uncle's  fast  hiendship  for  them. 
With  all  her  acuteness,  she  had  not 
yet  discovered  what  various  sides 
there  are  to  people's  characters; 
and  so  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
the  Silbums  brought  out  and 
satisfied  a  side  of  Dr.  Doldy  which 
she  knew  nothing  of. 

She  visited  Mrs.  Silbum  princi- 
pally to  please  her  uncle  ;  but  she 
did  not  at  all  mind  doing  it,  for 
two  reasons.  One  was  that  Mrs. 
Silbum  knew  most  of  the  **  lions — " 
the  people  with  **  names,"  and 
could  introduce  her  to  them ;  and 
the  other  was  that  Mrs.  Silbum 
pleased  her  by  understanding  how 
to  admire  her  dress. 

**I  had  no  idea  you  were  in 
town,  Miss  Doldy,"  said  Mrs. 
Silbum,  rising  to  greet  her  with 
the  conventional  affectionateness 
into  which  she  relapsed  with 
people  whom  she  did  not  much 
like.  She  kissed  Laura — ^her  dear- 
est friends  she  shook  by  the  hand, 
like  the  stem  little  modem  woman 
that  she  was.  And  Laura,  not 
knowing  the  kiss  to  be  an  inferior 
form  of  salutation  rather  than 
otherwise,  returned  it  with  the 
effusive  caress  habitual  to  her. 

"  I  am  only  in  town  for  a  day 
or  two,  dear  Mrs.  Silbum,"  re- 
plied Laura,  as  she  took  her  place 
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in  a  low  chair,  and  arranged  her 
dreBB  with  an  effective  sweep. 

They  chattered  awhile  about 
Ijaura's  visits  and  Laura's  friends; 
and  then  Mrs.  Silbum  noticed  the 
new  bracelet  which  had  slipped 
low  upon  Laura's  wrist,  and 
«parkled  from  among  her  furs. 

"A  magnificent  bracelet,  Laura ! 
— is  it  not  something  new  ?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Silbum,"  said  Laura, 
looking  down  at  it  with  a  smile, 
*'it  is  new,  and  it  is  connected 
with  a  piece  of  news  which  I 
have  to  tell  you.  I  have  at  last 
made  up  my  mind  to  enter  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony." 

*' Really,  Laura!  Well,  I  am 
very  glad,  and  congratulate  you 
heartily." 

**And,  Mrs.  Silbum,"  said 
Laura,  the  dark  colour  beginning 
to  rise  a  little  in  her  face,"  "I 
tell  you  because  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  position  I  am  placed 
in  about  my  fortime — and  because 
I  think  you  will  believe  me — I  am 
not  marrying  for  money,  but  for 
love." 

"Then  I  congratulate  you 
doubly,"  said  Mrs.  Silbum,  a 
•queer  little  smile  at  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.  "  And  when  will  you 
introduce  me  to  this  favoured 
lover?" 

"Not  yet,  dear  Mrs.  Silbum, 
because  I  shall  be  away.  But  I 
shall  not  stay  away  very  long  pro- 
bably, because  I  must  be  preparing 
for  my  wedding." 

"Is  it  anyone  I  know?" 
asked  Mrs.  Silbum. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Laura. 
"It  is  Mr.  Yriarte,  a  Spaniard. 
And  now  I  must  run  away,  for  I 
expect  the  carriage  wiU  be  waiting 
for  me,  and  my  uncle  and  I  have 
so  many  engagements  to-day." 

Laura  made  her  exit,  with  a 
good  deal  of  soft,  purring  effusive- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Silbum  sat  down 
again  by  the  fire.  When  the 
front  door  was  heard    to    close, 


Coventry  walked  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Gone! — thank  the  gods! 
Dorothy,  I  wish  you  would  cut 
that  young  lady ! " 

"How  can  I,  Coventry?  You 
would  not  have  me  offend  the  dear 
Doctor  ?  And  now  Ernestine  will 
be  of  the  family,  you  know.  Be- 
sides, Laura  amuses  me.  I  like 
studying  her  character." 

Coventry  shuddered. 

"  A  morbid  taste,  Dorothy.  You 
treat  literature  as  if  it  were  a  toto- 
fession  instead  of  an  art.  xou 
should  have  gone  in  for  medicine 
— the  dissecting  room  would  have 
just  suited  you." 

"Nay,  Laura  is  only  frivolous 
—I  see  nothing  horrible  in  her. 
And  she  is  doing  something  now 
which  I  am  sure  you  wiU  approve 
of.  She  is  marrying,  and  that  for 
love,  not  for  money." 

"Nonsense,  said  Coventry,  im- 
patiently. *  *  You  have  but  to  look 
at  Laura's  mouth,  and  the  shape 
of  her  head,  to  see  that  she  has 
no  idea  what  the  word  means. 
Few  people  have,  I  allow,  but 
certainly  Laura  is  not  one  of 
them." 

"WeU,"  said  Dorothy,  "aU  I 
can  say  is  that  I  was  puzzled,  for 
she  not  only  said  so  very  earnestly 
but  blushed  deeply  as  she  said  it." 

" Laura  blushed !! "  exclaimed 
Coventry.  "Well,  I  allow  that 
to  be  extraordinary,  and — ^yes, 
puzzling.  If  La^TiB  in  lovi  it 
may  make  a  new  woman  of  her. 
Love  is  the  true,  indeed,  I  fancy, 
the  only  educator." 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy,  doubt- 
fully, "she  puzzled  me,  I  confess; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  agree  with 
you  that  I  don't  see  muchcapaciirv 
for  so  big  a  thing  as  love  in  her." 

The  young  lady  thus  discussed 
drove  home  to  lunch  with  her 
uncle  and  prepare  herself  for  Mr. 
Yriarte' s  call,  with  a  very  pleasant 
fluttering  of  something  which  she 
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considered  to  be  her  heart.  She 
was  under  a  delicious  excitement, 
aa  she  thought  of  her  present 
position. 

Lunch  over,  she  paid  a  very 
careful  yisit  to  her  looking-glass, 
and  then  sat  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  await,  with  as  much 
patience  as  might  be,  the  advent 
of  Don  Jose. 

Quite  stiU  she  sat.  Laura 
always  sat  still  when  she  was 
impatient.  She  had  placed  her- 
self picturesquely ;  she  had  ad- 
justed her  draperies  gracefully; 
she  held  in  her  hand  an  open 
book.  The  only  sign  that  she  was 
not  absorbed  in  her  reading  was 
the  slight  monotonous  fret  of  one 
foot  upon  the  fender. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  as 
Laura  found  herself  still  in  soli- 
tude, the  fret  of  the  little  foot 
became  quicker  and  more  decided. 
Otherwise  she  shewed  no  signs  of 
emotion,  and  refrained  from  even 
looking  round,  when,  after  some 
hours  of  expectation,  the  drawing- 
room  door  opened. 

"  AU  alone?"  said  Dr.  Doldy's 
voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Laura ;  "  all  alone, 
and  rather  tired  of  it." 

"  I  must  go  out  now,  as  my  con- 
sulting hours  are  over ;  and  I  have 
one  or  two  cases  I  must  attend  to 
before  dinner-time ;  so  you  must 
keep  Mr.  Yriarte  to  dinner,  if  I 
am  to  see  him  to-day." 

**Very  well,  said  Laura,  lan- 
g^dly,  as  the  door  closed.  Then 
she  raised  her  left  arm  and  looked 
at  the  bracelet  on  her  wrist. 

"  lattle  villain ! "  she  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment's  contemplation  of 
it.  "Why  do  you  treat  me  like 
this?" 

A  quick  gleam  flashed  from  her 
eyes  upon  the  jewels  which  were 
so  much  more  than  jewels  to  her; 
but  immediately  afterwards  those 
eyes  drooped,  and  the  whole  face 
softened  into  its  most  voluptuous 


beauty,  as  she  whispered  to  her- 
self, "Come,  Jose!" 
But  he  did  not  come. 


Chapter  V. 

"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad^. 
How  many  poor  T  see  !  " 

In  the  dusk  of  that  same  afternoon 
Dorothy  Silbum  called  at  the  house- 
where  Ernestine  Yavasour  was. 
staying,  and  asked  for  that  lady. 
She  was  shewn  straight  up  into 
Ernestine's  own  little  room,  for 
she  was  one  of  her  few  intimate- 
friends. 

Ernestine  was  sitting  in  an  ami> 
chair  near  the  Are, 'but  she  still 
wore  her  out-of-door  dress,  and 
started  when  Mrs.  Silbum  was 
announced,  as  if  she  were  deeply 
buried  in  a  brown  study. 

*  *  Are  you  going  out  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Silbum,  as  Ernestine  rose  to  greet 
her. 

*'  Oh  no,  I  had  forgotten  to  take 
my  hat  off,  that  is  all,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  her  grave  smile. 
She  took  it  off,  and  sat  down  again 
with  an  abrupt  half-sigh.  Her 
soft,  fair  curly  hair  fell  over  her 
brow  in  a  way  of  its  own  that  was 
very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  annoyed 
Ernestine  greatly.  She  was  not 
quite  strong-minded  enough  to 
have  it  all  cropped  close,  but  she 
often  wished  its  tendencies  were 
less  artistic. 

Dorothy  looked  with  affectionate 
questioning  into  her  face  as  she 
sat  down  by  her. 

"  You  are  tired  ?"  she  said. 

*'No,  I  am  not  tired,"  answered 
Ernestine,  ''  at  least,  not  in  the 
way  you  mean." 

**  Tired,  not  in  body,  but  in 
spirit  ? — ^is  that  it  ?" 

**  Chafed,  rather  than  tired," 
said  Ernestine,  as  she  lifted  her 
eyes  from  their  gaze  into  the  fire, 
and  turned  them  upon  Dorothy. 

When  Ernestine  was  absorbed 
in  any  line  of  thought,  her  eyes. 
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«et  far  beneath  her  brows,  and 
always  remarkable,  became  posi- 
tively cavernous  in  the  revelation 
of  depths  beyond  depths,  and  the 
flashes  of  sudden  fire  which  illu- 
mined those  depths.  They  wore 
this  look  now,  and  provoked 
Dorothy  to   say — 

**  Wliy,  what  has  chafed  you  so 
bitterly?" 

"  Oh,  a  very  little  thing.  But 
then  it  is  always  the  little  things 
that  do  disturb  me.  Big  troubles 
are  made  to  be  conquered,  but 
little  ones — ^they  chafe." 

Dorothy  said  nothing,  but  waited 
for  further  enlightenment,  which 
came,  as  she  ^pected. 

'^I  do  hate  the  streets  of 
London,"  went  on  Ernestine,  after 
a  little  silence,  **  the  city  oppresses 
me.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
■could  endure  it  without  the  know- 
ledge that  the  country  is  no  better 
— that  is,  that  the  people  in  the 
'Country  are  no  purer  by  dint  of 
inhaling  pure  air,  than  the  people 
in  the  town." 

**You  can  shut  j'ourself  away 
from  things  more  in  the  country," 
said  Dorothy. 

*' That's  no  relief.  No,  I  will 
face  life  as  it  is,  in  this  world.  It 
is  part  of  my  deepest  beliefs  that 
if  we  are  placed  in  this  world,  we 
are  not  to  screen  ourselves  from  it. 
There  must  be  some  jewel  hid  for 
us  in  its  dark  earth — something 
which,  if  we  dig  for  it,  wiU  give 
light  and  joy  to  ourselves  and 
others.  Else,  even  we  that  try  to 
keep  our  hearts  f uU  of  faith  might 
ask,  why  should  we  stay  in  such  a 
dirty  place  ?  " 

"What  makes  you  so  angry 
with  our  poor  world  to-day  ?  " 

Ernestine  half-smiled  at  herself 
through  her  indignation,  as  she 
answered — 

"  A  very  common  incident — only 
that  a  foolish  little  dandy  followed 
me  home  from  the  hospital.  A 
dark-skinned,  miserable,  imhealthy 


looking  man,  whom  I  should  like 
to  have  had  put  under  sanitary 
regimen — actually  he  took  the 
trouble  to  pass  me  and  meet  me 
half-a-dozen  times,  in  order  to 
give  me  an  insolent  stare  with  his 
little  evil  twinkling  eyes,  and  to 
shew  two  rows  of  projecting  white 
teeth  in  a  hideous  grin.  I  suppose 
he  must  have  thought  himself 
attractive— I  felt  as  if  I  were 
being  followed  by  an  evil  spirit." 

**  I  suppose  you  were,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  an  amused  smile, 
'*only  it  was  embodied.  But  I 
expect  you  are  mistaken  as  to  his 
thinking  himself  attractive — he 
would  expect  to  please  you  by 
staring  at  you.  Most  handsome 
women  are  pleased  to  be  stared  at." 

*'  Don't  talk  like  that,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  a  look  of  such 
weariness  and  disgust  that 
Dorothy  sobered  herself. 

"I  can  understand,"  she  said, 
"  how  much  more  annoying  it  may 
be  for  a  woman  to  be  handsome 
if  she  seeks  independence." 

''  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of 
that, "answered  Ernestine,  "  but  of 
the  travesty  on  manhood  that  such 
a  man  is !  But,  indeed,  most  of 
the  human  faces  one  meets  in  the 
streets  are  more  or  less  caricatures 
upon  the  ideal  of  humanity.  How 
infinitely  more  shapely  within  their 
limits  are  the  animals.  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  trustworthy  faces  I  see  upon 
my  daily  walks  are  those  of  the  big 
dray  horses.  They  are  simple 
faces,  the  faces  of  workers  who  do 
not  look  up  or  around,  but  only 
upon  their  path,  yet  in  that 
simplicity,  and  in  the  strength 
which  makes  them  patient  and 
willing,  they  appear  so  grand  and 
friendly.  The  men  and  women 
who  walk  through  the  streets  look 
as  though  they  had  dissipated  half 
their  energies  and  wasted  or 
never  reached  half  their  natural 
strength  and  beauty." 
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^'Of  cojurse  we  all  waste  our 
^treng^h  in  one  way  or  other. 
But  you  cannot  say  much  about 
that.  How  long  Imye  you  been 
working  to  obtain  your  independ- 
ence, and  now  that  you  have  just 
got  it  you  give  it  up  again !" 

For  a  moment  Dorothy  thought 
she  had  gone  too  far  (for  intimate 
as  they  were,  she  often  found  she 
did  not  understand  her  friend), 
hut  directly  afterwards  Ernestine 
smiled  her  sweetest  smile. 

'^I  have  thought  about  that/' 
she  said;  ''and  it  seems  to  me 
that  true  affection  cannot  injure 
irue  independence." 

"Why,     no,"     said    Dorothy, 
drily;  "  but  then  this  is  a  world 
where  an  approximation  to  truth 
reigns,  rather  than  truth  herself ; 
witnout  saying  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  true  affection  in  the 
world,    I  think  I  may  say   that 
the    words,    true     independence, 
might  mean  very  different  things 
to  different  people.     And  now,  I 
have  but  a  few  moments  before  1 
must  run  home  to  dinner,  and  I 
have  not  yet  asked  you  what  I 
wanted.     Here  is  a  book  sent  me 
for  review  from  a  paper  on  which 
I  am  anxious  to  get  regular  work, 
as  it  pays  very  well.     I  was  a 
little  taken  aback  when  the  first 
work  offered  me  was    to  review 
this ;  it  is  number  one  of  a  series 
called   '  Special  Subject  Primers.' 
I  was  determined  not  to  refuse  it, 
though  the  worst  of  it  is  the  editor 
said  he  must  have  a  review  shew- 
ing  technical  knowledge,  and    a 
rather  minute  examination  of  the 
work;    so  I  have  to    beg  infor- 
mation from  my  friends.      AU  I 
^vrant  is  just  to  take  one  or  two 
points,    and    shew    whether    the 
author  is  right  or  wrong ;  and  as 
there  is  a  g^eat  deal  of  medical 
opinionation  in  it,  I  thought,  per- 
liapBy  you  would  give  me  a  minute 
or  two  to  help  me  out." 

'*  "With  the  greatest  pleasure,  if 


I  can,"  said  Ernestine,  smiling. , 
Dorothy's  way  of  working  often 
amused  her.  Her  own  mode  was 
to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  any 
subject  she  had  to  handle,  how- 
ever long  it  might  take  her. 
Dorothy  had  been  a  literary  hack 
too  long  to  attempt  anything  of 
the  kind. 

**Now,"  said  Dorothy,  opening 
her  book,  ''he  makes  a  great 
number  of  statements  under 
the  headings  of  'Popular' — I 
suppose  he  means  prevalent — 
'  Diseases,'  '  Treatment  of  Poison- 
ing Gases,'  and  so  on.  Here  is 
Typhoid  Fever,  under  the  first 
head.  He  says  that  the  exploded 
system  of  cure  was  by  cathartics, 
and  that  patients  fell  Hke  ninepins. 
The  modem  cure,  and,  as  he  con- 
siders, the  only  safe  one,  is  dosing 
with  brandy." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Ernestine,  *'  and 
now  the  correct  thing  is  to  die 
drunk !  He  may  consider  that 
the  safest  way  of  sending  a  person 
into  the  next  life,  but  for  my  part 
1  had  rather  make  my  entrance 
in  a  more  dignified  manner.  It 
is  a  cruel  system.  I  have 
nursed  several  cases  of  typhoid, 
and  have  had  it  myself;  and  I 
am  positive  that  cool  baths  and 
cool  packs  are  not  only  the  most 
grateful  treatment  to  the  half- 
conscious  patient,  but  great  aids 
to  the  recovery.  Typhoid  depends 
more  than  any  known  disease  on 
good  nursing.' ' 

*'  That  disposes  of  him  on  that 
question,"  said  Dorothy,  who  was 
quite  refkdy  to  take  up  any  idea, 
and  was  making  rapid  notes,  feel- 
ing elate  at  the*  consciousness  that 
they  would  easily  be  expanded 
into  at  least  half  a  column  of  most 
learned  disquisition. 

''If,"  said  Ernestine,  "he  is 
making  medicine  easy  for  the 
people,  he  ought  to  say  of  typhoid 
fever  that  more  mistakes  are  made 
about  it  than  about  anything  else. 
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I  have  known  it  called  galloping 
consumption  in  the  first  half  of 
the  illness,  and  towards  the  middle 
it  is  often  supposed  to  be  brain 
fever " 

"  Don't  waste  your  energies," 
cried  Dorothy,  '*  I  have  quite 
enough.  I  don't  want  real  know- 
ledge— I  only  want  just  to  look  as 
if  I  knot^  more  than  he  does. 
Now,  the  great  subject  of  poison- 
ing! He  tells  you  all  the  symptoms 
and  details,  and  leaves  you  under 
the  impression  that  you  know  all 
about  it,  and  would  find  out  im- 
mediately if  anybody  were  being 
poisoned." 

'^  I  must  look  at  that  to  see 
whether  I  can  pick  any  holes  for 
you — ^you  see  he  may  be  quite 
correct  up  to  a  certain  era  in 
poisoning,  but  then  poisoning  is 
a  science  which  is  continually 
advancing.  The  poisoners  are 
always  ahead  of  the  analysts.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  swind- 
lers keep  one  step  in  advance  of 
the  detectives,  and  are  never  really 
overtaken.  The  same  is  true  of 
poisoners ;  the  instinct  of  their 
desire  gives  them  a  perpetual 
advantage  over  the  scientists,  who 
proceed  more  intellectually." 

''That  will  do;  I  shall  put  all 
my  scraps  of  information  together 
and  make  a  capital  result.  I  am 
so  glad  if  I  can  do  this  extra  work. 
Coventry  has  been  sighing  for  a 
fusty  old  dictionary — a  first  edition 
— ^that  he  saw  in  Booksellers'  Row 
the  other  day,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  it  for  him  now.  I  have  seen 
hbn  open  that  book  and  peep 
inside  two  or  three  times,  and  he 
has  never  said  a  word  about  it ; 
and  when  he  does  that  about  any- 
thing it  always  makes  me  want  so 
dreadfully  to  get  it  for  him." 

Dorothy  had  risen,  and  wsus 
putting  her  papers  and  book 
together ;  when  she  turned  to  say 
good-bye  she  was  startled  at  the 
look  on  Ernestine's  face. 


"Why,  what  is  it  now?"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  your  thoughts  have 
never  gone  back  to  your  monkey- 
ish admirer  ?  " 

"Partly     they    have,"   replied 

Ernestine,   "  and  partly ^"  she 

hesitated,  and  said  no  more.  She 
had  been  wondering  whether  it 
were  possible  that  she  should  in 
reality  ever  have  such  a  resting- 
place  in  the  world  as  Dorothy 
had  in  her  home.  Her  strong, 
independent  soul  was  very  much 
shaken  by  the  thought  of  the  new 
and  different  life  she  was  now  look- 
ing forward  to  ;  and  she  could  not 
help  speculating  upon  her  future. 
If,  indeed,  she  was  to  find  so> 
pleasant  and  tranquil  a  delight  in 
the  home  side  of  her  life,  how  much 
more  strength  she  would  be  able 
to  put  into  the  outer  side  of  it ! 
That  was  Ernestine's  thought, 
which  brought  into  her  face  a  new 
beauty.  But  that  expression 
passed  and  left  behind  it  the 
weariness  which  Dorothy  had  first 
seen  there. 

"Come  home  with  me,"  said 
Dorothy,  when  she  noticed  this 
look,  "  we  are  not  very  busy  to- 
night." 

"May  I?"  said  Ernestine.  "I 
should  like  to,  if  you  are  really  not 
busy,  for  there  is  a  dance  here  this 
evening,  and  I  somehow  don't  feel 
attuned  to  that  sort  of  entertain- 
ment. I  am  too  full  of  the  visions 
of  the  streets  to  dance  for  joy,  and 
I  never  could  understand  dancing 
for  anjrthing  else." 

"Then  come!"  cried  Dorothy,. 

Eicking  up  Ernestine's  hat  and 
anding  it  to  her. 

"I  will  just  go  and  tell  my 
aunt,"  said  Ernestine,  "  for  I  said 
I  should  probably  be  in  to-night."' 

She  went  away,  returning  in 
a  few  moments,  and  then  they 
went  out.  Dorothy  put  her  hand 
within  Ernestine's  arm,  a  habit 
that  had  grown  upon  her  lately. 
Ernestine  was  considerably  taller,. 
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and  Dorothy,  though  so  independ- 
ent in  her  quiet  practical  way, 
'rather  enjoyed  the  sense  of 
seeming  to  lean  upon  someone 
else. 

They  had  walked  half  way  down 
the  street  when  suddenly  Dorothy 
felt  a  sort  of  tingle  in  her  hand, 
as  if  something  nad  been  commu- 
nicated to  it  from  Ernestine's  arm. 
She  had  been  walking  quickly  and 
silently,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground; 
and  now  looking  up,  she  saw  that 
iustin  front  of  them,  within  the 
light  of  the  next  lamp,  stood  a 
.gentleman,  smoking  a  cigar.  As 
tiiey  passed  him,  Dorothy  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sallow  face, 
two  gleaming  eyes,  and  some  pro- 
minent white  teeth ;  a  second  later 
she  heard  the  words,  *^  Deuced 
fine  woman,  that." 

He  must  hare  been  awaiting 
a  hansom  which  he  had  hailed, 
for  immediately  afterwards  he 
drove  past  them  in  one,  craning 
his  neck  to  catch  the  last  glimpse 
of  Elmestine. 

"  Was  that  your  admirer  of  this 
afternoon  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"Yes,"  answered  Ernestine. 

''I  hope  he  won't  annoy  you," 
said  Dorothy;  ''he  knows  where 
you  live  now." 

'*  I  should  as  soon  think  of  being 
^annoyed  by  a  midge,"  said  Ernes- 
tine, in  her  most  wearied  tone, 
''  as  by  an  insignificant  little  man 
like  that;  but  I  really  wish  he 
had  some  better  way  of  amusing 
himself  than  attempting  to  annoy 
other  people." 

''Don't  mistake  motives,"  said 
I>orothy,  with  mock  severity.  "  I 
told  you  before  that  he  expects  to 
please  you.  If  you  live  in  this 
world,  Ernestine,  you  must  really 
try  to  be  rather  more  of  it." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Ernestine, 
^*  whether,  if  I  devoted  half-an- 
liour  to  a  serious  talk  with  such  a 
Tnan  as  that,  I  could  shew  him 
liow  ridiculous  he  had  appeared 


to-day,  and  how  unworthy  of  a 
man  such  an  appearance  is  r " 

"  No,"  answered  Dorothy, 
promptly,  "he  would  only  think 
it  a  great  pity  that  such  a  '  deuced 
fine  woman '  should  be  a  chatter- 
box." 

Ernestine  laughed,  and  they  said 
no  more  till  they  entered  Dorothy's 
home.  Dorothy  let  herself  in 
with  a  latch-key,  but  the  sound  of 
the  opening  door  was  evidently 
expected,  for  immediately  Coventry 
appeared. 

"Late  for  once,  Dorothy  the 
punctual,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I 
forgive  you,  as  you  have  actually 
brought  Minerva  Medica  home 
with  you." 

Ernestine  smiled.  "Yes,  Mr. 
SUbum,  I  was  in  such  a  deplor- 
able frame  of  mind  that  your  wife 
insisted  upon  saving  me  from 
myself,  ^d  very  grateful  I  am 
to  her;  for  indeed,  after  the 
rough  atmosphere  of  ordinary 
life  it  is  like  a  bath  of  cream  to 
enter  into  this  drawing-room  of 
yours." 

"  I  can  tell  you  why  that  is," 
said  Dorothy,  "it's  because  no- 
body ever  quarrels  in  this  room. 
Coventry  is  fond  of  saying  that 
even  with  a  pretty  paper  on  the 
walls,  and  the  most  perfect  harmony 
of  colour,  no  room  will  be  nice  to 
look  at  or  to  be  in  if  people  dis- 
agree in  it.  We  don't  do  much 
worse  here  than  groan  and  sigh  a 
little  now  and  then,  when  the 
cheques  are  dilatory,  or  a  cold  in 
the  nead  makes  brilliant  writing 
difficult;  occurrences  which  just 
serve  to  tone  down  a  little  the 
general  light-heartedness  of  the 
kittens — and  Coventry.  And  now 
we  must  hurry  to  dinner:  for  I 
am  ashamed  of  being  late." 

The  kittens  in  question  being 
established  in  a  basket  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearthrug  while 
dinner  was  discussed,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  group  after  that  m^ 
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was  over.  Coventry  (who  had  a 
rooted  objection  to  chairs)  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece 
on  one  side,  not  with  his  back  to 
the  fire  like  a  true-bom  English- 
man, but  with  one  elbow  resting 
on  the  shelf  and  his  eyes  on 
Ernestine's  face.  She  was  silent, 
gazing  into  the  glowing  coals,  and 
Coventry,  who  loved  to  study  faces, 
was  tracing  the  lines  of  character 
in  hers,  and  wondering  to  himself 
how  the  fiery  energy  that  beneath 
all  its  g^tleness  was  so  pre- 
dominant in  it,  would  eventually 
find  its  vent.  Would  it  be  worn 
out  in  ardent  labour?  would  it 
stand  the  test  of  married  life  and 
social  intercourse,  and  not  be 
g^dually  led  into  a  more  ordinary 
channel  of  activity  ?  He  thought 
to  himself  that  it  would  subsist, 
from  everjr  other  Bi«i  which  he 
saw  in  the  face  before  him ;  for 
Ernestine's  passionate  will  was 
scarcely  a  more  marked  quality  in 
her  composition  than  the  rare 
characteristic  of  a  purity  as  perfect 
as  may  be  in  a  mere  imperfect 
woman.  It  was  that  which  gave 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  beauty 
to  her  face.  The  soul  whose  flame 
bums  purely  cannot  look  upon  the 
world  through  eyes  of  flesh 
without  bringing  into  them  a 
charm  of  its  own,  altogether 
separate  from  the  beautif uhiess  of 
the  physical  form. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Dorothy, 
breaking  the  silence  which  had 
fallen  upon  them,  ''  that  you  are 
sufficiently  the  champion  of  your 
sex  to  still  feel  an  interest  in  the 
vexed  question  of  English  degrees 
for  women,  although  you  have  got 
over  the  difficulty  for  yourself  ? 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  answered  Ernes- 
tine, still  gazing  into  the  fire.  **  I 
am  but  an  individual  atom  of  the 
humanity  which  blindly  struggles 
to  find  some  light.  And  for  some 
years  past  I  have  had  more  love 
for    that    half-blind,    half-dumb 


humanity  than  for  the  individuals 
which  form  it.  It  seems  as  if  one 
had  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  mankind  as  a  whole — one  has 
heard  of  its  struggles,  triumphs, 
and  failures,  in  Ihe  course  of  its 
long  development — one  is  pre- 
pai^,  by  experience,  for  its 
actions.  We  can  judge  what  a 
nation  will  do  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  we  can  almost  calcu- 
late on  the  actions  of  a  collection 
of  men — and  we  can  prophesy 
with  some  safety  how  far  man- 
kind as  a  whole  is  likely  to  chauRe 
its  habits,  its  creeds,  its  moraU- 
ties,  within  a'  ffiven  time.  We 
have  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  humanity  to  go  upon 
that  we  cannot  be  so  deeply  and 
unexpectedly  disappointed  in  ita 
actions  and  motives  as  we  con- 
tinually are  in  those  of  individuals. 
The  time  is  at  hand  for  women  to 
obtain  any  dignity  in  England 
that  they  are  capable  of  obtaining. 
We  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.  It  ia 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  advance.  Before 
very  long  there  will  be  an  Alma 
Mater  for  us  upon  our  own  soil — 
universities  will  open  their  arms 
to  us,  and  confer  their  honoura 
upon  us.  And  from  the  actions  of 
the  imiversity  and  of  the  nation 
I  am  learning  to  look  for  mora 
comfort  than  can  be  found  from, 
those  of  individuals." 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  a  lady  who 
(insiders  no  man  big  enough  or 
respectable  enough  to  shake  handa 
with  her,  except  Humanity  him- 
self," said  Coventry. 

Ernestine  smiled  a  little.  Pro- 
bably Coventry  Silbum  was  the 
only  man  of  her  acquaintance  who 
could  laugh  at  her  with  impunity- 
And,  probably,  though  he  seemed 
so  gentle  and  inoffensive  a  being, 
he  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
known  of  whom  she  really  was  a 
little  afraid.  And  this  was  because 
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8he  found  that  the  poetic  nature 
which  made  him  appear  to  live  in 
the  &oth  of  life,  really  led  him  to 
the  yerj  heart  of  things. 

''I  don't  say  that  Humanity 
is  much  more  respectable  than  the 
individual  man,"  she  answered; 
''  but  I  find  him  more  reliable  and 
intelligible.  When  some  of  our 
greatest  physicians — ^men  who 
must  have  a  vast  experience  of 
lif  e,  and  should  have  a  great  pos- 
session of  knowledge — openly 
avow  their  belief  that  innocence  is 
only  possible  in  conjunction  with 
ignorance-— is  not  that  disappoint- 
ing ?  These  men  have  refused  to 
leam  by  experience — ^they  judg^ 
by  prejudice.  We  cannot  depend 
on  them.  When  men  who  take 
up  the  cudgels  for  advance  and 
reform  can  condescend  to  vulgar 
and  immodest  jokes  upon  the  vexy 
reforms  which  they  advocate — ^is 
not  that  disappointing?  When 
men  start  suddenly  to  we  surface 
of  these  discussions  in  order  to 
vehemently  oppose  anything  which 
should  destroy  the  innocence  of 
woman,  and  you  find  them  to  be 
notorious  evil-livers  themselves — 
is  not  that  disappointing  ?" 

Ernestine  had  flush^,  and  her 
face  had  filled  with  animation. 
Dorothy,  amused  and  half-snul- 
ing,  sat  and  watched  her. 

**  True,"  said  Coventry,"  I  grant" 
you  all  this ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  individual  will  also  startle  and 
amaze  us  by  unexpected  revela- 
tions of  beauty  and  of  solidity.  You 
must  remember  that  every  man 
has  a  drop  of  GK>d  somewhere 
in  him ;  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
it,  for  the  generality  of  people 
liave  bodies  so  much  too  large  for 
their  souls.  When  you  get  a  soul 
and  body  that  are  well  pro- 
portioned one  to  the  other, 
vou  have  something  like  an 
intelligible  individuality.  A  soul, 
vrhich  is  a  complete  and  shapely 
thing,     appears     to    me   to    be 


unable,  vexy  often,  to  get  more 
than  a  portion  of  itself  into 
its  body.  I  fancy  the  most  con- 
tented people  have  bodies  too  big, 
bodies  comfortable  to  move  about 
in,  and  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
the  expansion  of  its  small  tenant. 
But  wnen  it  is  the  other  way — 
when  a  great  soul  is  partially  im- 
prisoned in  a  too  small  body — 
then  comes  distress  and  pain.  The 
whole  force  of  that  soul  will  be 
centred  upon  the  part  of  it  that  is 
embodied  and  active,  and  the  poor 
frame  can  scarcely  stand  up  with 
such  a  weight  upon  its  shoulders." 

"Coventay,"  said  Dorothy,  with 
mock  severity,  **  I  think  you  are 
talking  nonsense." 

^*  I  always  am,"  he  answered ; 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  chanee 
of  mood,  he  opened  a  little  old 
manuscript-book  which  he  drew 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
walk  about  the  room,  reading 
aloud  from  it,  in  a  soft  and  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  manner. 

Like  light  feet  of  laughing  children 

At  a  woodland  ball, 
The  river  is  leaping  o'er  rocks  that  are 
sleeping, 

Above  the  water-fall : 
Softly  sounds  and  echoes  mingle 

In  one  lingering  lay, 
Of  a   maid  straymg,  and  love-wordi 

saying, 
-  WkW^^lBists  hide  her,  far  away. 


Never  seems  she  to  come  nigher, 

Tet  wait  I  and  list 
For  a  voice  awaking,  and  silver  tones 
brec^. 
Through  uie  shadowy  mist. 
Darken  the  red  wings  of  sunset. 
The  last  bird  leaves  the  sky, 
Stilly  night  is  falling,  and  one  heart 
callmg 
For  sweet  sounds  that  ne'er  come 
nigh. 

The  first  star  atwixt  the  tree  tops 

Blossoms  into  sight ; 
Paths  meet  for  lovers  its  ray  dis 
covers, 

With  live  finger  of  light. 
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Presaing  mooBes  of  the  woodway 

With  her  faery  feet, 
Comes  from  the  Bhade  an  elf  or  a 
maiden 

Tryst  to  keep  where  waters  meet. 

Now  the  waters  move  to  music 

Of  a  glad  surprise, 
And  the  white  mist  has  opened  in 
vistas 
Where  her  pathway  lies. 
Her    breathing    warms    the    misty 
gloaming, 
And  her  voice  is  heard  by  flowers  ; 
like  the  star  her  eyelight  compels 
the  twilight 
Away  from  tr3nsting-place  of  ours* 

« 

Sinff,  O  waterfall,  and  waken 

CSioirs  of  sleeping  birds ; 
O  niffht-closed  blossoms,  expand  your 
bosoms 
To  catch  her  softest  words. 
'Tis   mine   to   be    like  shade,   like 
blossom, 
Her  presence  makes  to  glow. 
Betwixt  our  faces  no  darksome  space 
is,— 
Blended  hearts  will  have  it  so. 

Ernestine,     listening     to     the 
dreamy  verse,  seemed  to  herself 


to  be  carried  away  in  spirit  from 
the  sphere  in  which  men  jar  in 
words  tofi^ether,  and  poison  women 
with  evil  looks,  to  an  impossible 
place  where  mingling  purity  and 
truth  produced  a  mystic  atmo- 
sphere of  love. 

Neither  of  the  women  rooke 
when  Coventry  stopped  reading; 
and,  as  he  passed  the  bookshelves 
in  his  walk,  he  drew  out  a  volume 
and  read  aloud  some  stanzas,  to 
refresh  them,  as  he  said,  after 
listening  to  his  own.  And  thus, 
after  a  familiar  and  favourite 
habit     of     theirs,     the    evening 

gassed,  Coventiy  following  out 
is  own  thoughts,  and  illustrating 
them  by  many  passages  from  dif- 
ferent authors,,  the  two  women 
sitting  by  the  hearth,  mostly  in 
silence ;  though  Dorothy  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  make  fun  of  her 
fanciful  husband  now  and  again. 
And  Ernestine,  carried  thus  into  a 
world  which  she  called  ideal  yet 
felt  to  be  not  wholly  unreal,  went 
home  stronger  and  calmer. 

{To  he  eanttnued.) 
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Me.  Swinbubke,  with  a  majestic 
lilt  of  language  peculiarly  his  own, 
argues  that  the  partnership   be- 
tween religion  and  art  has  been 
throughout  a  one-sided  concordat, 
conducing  to  the  degradation  of 
the  latter.  The  Puritans,  centuries 
ago,  used  the  same  argumentative 
formula,    only    simply-converted. 
To  them    art    was    as   distinctly 
Belial  as  creed    is    now    to    the 
advanced     Bohemians.       When, 
therefore,   we  find  two    opposite 
camps  of  thought  thus  unanimous 
in  denouncing  the  connection  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  spiritual 
and  aesthetic    excellence,  we   are 
naturally  disposed  to  assume  that 
there  must  be  some  force  in  the 
contention.    We  confess  to  a  lack 
of  the  patience  necessary  to  analyse 
the  Puritan  argument,  which  is 
essentially    iconoclastic,    was    in- 
spired  by   blind    prejudice,    and 
aims  not  more  at  severing  the  ties 
which  have  boimd  art  and  religion 
together  from  the   earliest  days, 
than  at  the  total  elimination  of  art 
altogether.     Mr.  Swinburne's  rea- 
soning,   however,    is    of    a   kind 
which    deserves    to    be    weighed 
accurately,  more  especially  as  such 
examples  as  Michael  An^elo  and 
Mozart  at  once  occur  to  tne  mind 
as  cases  in  point.    Unfortunately 
lie    has    somewhat    lessened    the 
obligation    we    shoidd    otherwise 
feel   for  his  proclamation  of  the 
autonomy  of  art,  by  pressing  with 
undue  severity — whether  from  an 
a  pricri  or  from  an  historical  point 
of    view— on   religion.      Art  and 
xelig^on  are  parallels.    Mr.  Swin- 


burne appears  to  pose  them  as 
contradictories.  In  short,  unless 
we  have  utterly  misread  his  mean- 
ing, he  adopts  the  Bohemian 
pUlosophy  of  art,  which  is  dia- 
metrically antagonistic  to  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity  since 
it  dispenses  with  the  notion  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  not 
only  treats  the  impeccability 
of  the  artist  as  being  axiomatic, 
but  further  virtually  recommends 
the  lesion  of  aU  moral  sense  as  a 
condition  of  the  perfectibility  of 
his  art. 

To  most  minds  implete  with 
devotion  to  beauty  such  an  aspect 
of  art,  artists,  and  the  art-life 
amounts  to  sacrilege.  We  con- 
ceive the  soul  of  the  artist  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  ordinazy 
humanity.  We  picture  him  among 
the  trees  and  on  the  hills,  watching 
the  varying  moods  of  nature  and 
gleaning  loveliness  everywhere, 
even  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  own 
''dim  skies."  For  us  he  is  lis- 
tening to  the  trill  of  song-birds, 
the  roar  of  waters,  the  sweep  of  the 
winds,  that  he  may  combine  them 
in  immortal  harmonies.  Or  mayhap 
an  inborn  dramatic  impulse  leads 
him  to  analyse  the  springs  of 
human  action,  and  bestowing  upon 
each  a  concrete  form,  so  to  inter- 
weave them  as  to  evoke  tears  or 
laughter,  pain  or  pleasure,  in  those 
who  hear  him,  or  read  him.  Now, 
that  earthliness  is  an  essential 
concomitant  of  pursuits  seemingly 
so  elevating  sounds  like  a  bitter 
paradox  simply  nauseating.  Let 
us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  candour. 
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that  smoe  the  Benaissance  artists 
have  been,  as  a  body,  neither  very 
religious  nor  very  moral ;  that  they 
have    often    been   the   slaves   of 

?as8ion,  or  the  votaries  of  Bacchus. 
t  remains  none  the  less  to  be 
proved  that  there  is  not  a  more 
excellent  way  than  that  which 
dichotomised  the  lives  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Schubert,  than  that 
which  cut  short  the  inefiPable  song 
of  Ohopin,  and  dimmed  the  eye  of 
Baphael.  Must  all  art,  except 
that  which  is  evolved  from  a 
brain  devoid  of  a  conscience,  be 
wooden  ?  Is  emotion,  an  essential 
of  true  art,  denied  to  all  except 
those  who  accept  Lord  Bocheeter  s 
mudtutn  in  parvo  creed — Fay  ee  que 
voudrasf  Surely  to  advance 
propositions  involving  so  mise- 
rable a  bathos  would  be  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  mankind;  in- 
deed, were  the  Bohemian  theory — 
with  all  its  obliquities  and,  we 
will  add  too,  its  erratic  canons  of 
criticism — universally  adopted  by 
the  guild  of  art,  we  might  fairly 
anticipate  that  history  would  repeat 
the  insanity  of  the  Iconoclasts  and 
the  brutality  of  the  Puritans.  The 
world  will  ever  be  very  gentle, 
very  lenient,  and  long-simering 
towards  the  laehes  and  eccentricities 
of  genius — even  our  most  rigidly 
orthodox  have  learnt  to  love 
Shelley — ^but  the  world,  in  plain 
English,  will  not  endorse  the 
thesis  that  to  become  a  good  artist 
a  man  must  empty  himself  of  any 
reverence,  however  indefinite,  for 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  must 
descend  one  step  from  his  own 
level  of  self-respect,  be  that  level 
what  it  may. 

In  writing  of  art  we  use  the 
term  generically.  In  popular  par- 
lance, our  English  £[unstler'  is 
nothing  if  not  a  painter ;  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  an  artist,  of  course, 


but  only  metaphorically ;  the  late 
Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  was  an 
artiste,  not  an  artist,  the  final  "e" 
being  added  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion. Even  in  France  the  same 
heresy  prevails.  The  ablest  modem 
work  on  ''Les  Artistes"  igpEiores 
the  poet,  the  dramatist^  the  com- 
poser, and  the  architect,  thus  con- 
fining the  nomenclature  of  art  to 
painters  and  sculptors.  Its  author,* 
who  in  some  respects  deserves  to 
be  styled  the  French  Buskin, 
volunteers  the  following  |^tesque 
apology  for  the  predommance  of 
painting : — **  La  predominance  de 
la  peinture  sur  les  autres  arts  est 
particuli^re  aux  6poques  chr6tien- 
nes,  et  cela  tient  justement  4  ce 
que  la  peinture,  n'exciuant  pas  la 
laideur,  a  pu  mettre  en  lumi^re  une 
autre  beaute  que  celle  du  corps,  et 
embrasser  ainsi  toute  la  nature, 
sans  condamner  aucun  module, 
pourvu  qu'il  eiit  une  ame" — a 
rather  back-handed  compliment  to 
painting,  by-the-bye.  It  is  to 
Germany,  therefore,  the  land  of 
patient  criticism,  that  we  must 
look  for  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  relative  claims  of  each 
department  of  art.  There  the 
notion  of  the  unity  of  art  has  been 
formulated  and  accepted.  There 
we  find  a  Wagner,  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  equality  of  the 
other  arts  with  his  own  as  to 
attempt  to  fuse  all  of  them  together, 
music  being  unduly  subordmated. 
There,  too,  among  a  people  ear- 
nest, serious,  progressive,  incapable 
of  being  satisfied  with  any  stand- 
point, but  filled  with  an  exalted 
belief  in  the  future  of  humanity, 
the  idea  of  the  Kiinstler  is  that  of 
a  prophet;  by  whom,  however, 
excellence  is  never  attained  with- 
out the  energy,  the  devotion,  the 
unselfishness,  the  multum  iudare  et 
algere^  of  an  athlete.  A  critic  of  the 
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type    of    Kiigeler  would    hardly 
Tnaintain  that  geUt  is  intensified  by 
the  creation  of  a  phase  of  mind 
which  severe  censors  would  desig- 
nate as  reckless ;  and,  indeed,  as 
an    illustration     in     point,     the 
enormous    capacity    of    Schubert 
would    have    raised    him    to    a 
higher  level  had  his  morale  been 
lees  depressing.  Even  in  his  noblest 
works,  tf.^.,  me  A  minor  Sonata, 
he  is  apt  to  maunder  like  a  man 
whose  backbone  has  been  enfeebled 
by  schnaps.     Or  again,    to  talTe 
the  highest  exemplar  of  art  of  this 
— if  not,  indeed,  of  any — era,  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  Through  the  medium 
•of  his  published  life  and  letters, 
his   character    has   been    photo- 
.graphed  on  the  English  mind,  and 
therein  is  perceptible  every  virtue 
which  Bohemianism  can  lay  claim 
to — ^warm-heartedness,  zeal,  tend- 
erness, unselfiBhness,  generosity — 
•coupled  with  a  reverence  for  right, 
and  a    sensibility    of    conscience. 
These  qualities — albeit  he  was  no 
hermit,  no  ascetic,  no  misogynist, 
like     Eugene    Delacroix,    whose 
ideas,    by-the-bye,    corresponded 
in  grandeur,  lucidity,  and  purity 
ynuL  his  life  and     mental  habit 
— have  placed  him    on  the  most 
•exalted  pedestal,  not  only  among 
.artists,  but  among  men.    Apropos, 
so    great  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween   the  art   instincts   of   the 
.g^eat  French  colourist,  and  those 
of  the  tone-poet  of   the  Leipsic 
'Conservatorium,  that  we  will  ven- 
ture to  quote  a  criticism  on  the 
former  which  applies  exactly  to  the 
latter : — *  *  L'harmonie,    Delacroix 
ne  I'entendait  pas  comme  la  plupart 
•des  autres  peintres.    H  la  voiilait 
ffplendide  et  remu6e,  aigrie  par  les 
msonances,  et,  pour  ainsi  parler, 
•cLelicieusement  am^re."    Was  this 
special  feature  in  either  case  the 
result  of  absolute  absorption  in 
art  ?    May  it  be  accounted  for  by 
the   fact  of   both   Delacroix  and 
JiCendelssohn   having    constituted 


art  the  ergon  of  existence,  of  their 
having  cast  aside  such  engrossing 
parorga  as,  e.g.^  illicit  love,  money- 
making,  Baodianalian  associations 
— ^in  a  word — ^worldliness  ? 

It  may  be  rejoined  that  there 
have  been  ere  now  musicians  as 
sterling  as  Mendelssohn,  painters 
even  more  celebrated  than  Eugene 
Delacroix.  We  will  not  pauBO  to 
discuss  either  the  one  aMrmation 
or  the  other.  The  issue  we  at- 
tempt to  raise  is  not  historical,  but 
ethical,  and  it  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
triumphs  of  art-creators  whose 
lives  were  based  on  the  lines  of 
consoienoe,  since  if  supreme  excel- 
lence be  attainable  without  di^- 
lianoe  with  the  equivocal,  then  the 
artist  is  not  inevitably  deprived 
by  reason  of  his  pursuits  of 
the  habit  of  moral  choice,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  art 
is  relieved  of  a  stigma  which  we 
will  venture  to  affirm  would 
be  a  burden  too  heavy  for  it 
to  bear,  even  supposing  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  were  a  dead  letter,  and 
neopaganism  triumphant.  Art  has 
indisputably  a  grand  part  to  play 
in  the  perfecting  of  our  race,  and 
on  that  account  alone  we  should 
be  jealous  of  its  repute.  Its  aris- 
tocracy, the  oligarchy  of  nature, 
should  shine  not  only  on  account 
of  beautiful  perceptions,  not  only 
because  of  beautiful  intellect,  but 
still  more  on  account  of  beauty  of 
soul,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
Dutch  painter  devotes  his  art  to 
the  delineation  of  a  butcher's  shop, 
and  the  French  dramatist  to  the 
production  of  iquivoaues  and  risgui 
jokes.  Not  that  we  desire  to  gauge 
any  one  department  of  art  by  a 
Puritan  standard.  We  claim  to 
be  as  sincere  as  Mr.  Swinburne  in 
insisting  on  the  supremacy  of  art. 
If  art  aids  religion,  or  social  life, 
or  government,  she  does  so  as  an 
equal,  not  as  a  slave.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  admit  that 
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all  reli^ous  men,  still  less  that  all 
moralists  are  ipsofaeto  Philistines. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  real  Philis- 
tines are  those  who,  claiming  in- 
spiration and  technical  proficiency, 
lose  sight  of  absolute  immortal 
Beauty,  than  which  in  its  every 
form,  from  the  nude  which  appab 
the  prurient  to  the  Madonna  which 
satisfies  the  religious  enthusiast, 
nothing  on  earth  is  more  holy, 
subject  only  to  one  proviso,  viz., 
that  its  conception  is  ideal,  and 
thus  liberated  of  grossness. 

We  have  argued  that  art  and 
religion  may  be  symbolised  by 
parallel  lines.  We  will  add  that 
in  our  judgment,  so  far  as  the 
lives  of  artists  are  concerned,  they 
cannot  be  too  close  parallels.  The 
Foimder  of  our  faith — ^be  it 
written  with  reverence — was  of  all 
aiiists  the  truest.  His  sympathy 
with  the  beauties  of  nature.  His 
tenderness  toward  children.  His 
gentle  but  firm  disregard  of  the 
opinion  of  men,  His  fusion  of  ab- 


stract doctrines  in  a  lar^e  love,  His^ 
marvellous  self-absorption,  as  weU 
as  the  drama  of  His  life  and  death, 
more  than  justify  the  assertion.. 
It  is  possible  for  a  genuine  dis 
cmle  of  such  a  Master — as  was. 
Mendelssohn — ^to  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  line  of 
art  and  the  line  of  religion,  and  to 
disprove  the  fallacy  that  these 
linls  do  not  ran  in  the  same  plane. 
A  few  more  such  apostles  of 
sestheticism,  and  artists  in  this  not 
ungenial,  yet  tardily  sympathetic 
land  of  ours  would  be  accorded  by 
acclamation  the  lofty  position  to- 
which  they  are  by  birthright  and 
achievements  justly  entitied — and 
by  artists  we  mean  not  merely 
the  Academicians,  who  have  come- 
in  for  a  perhaps  disproportionate 
share  of  caressing,  but  the  poets, 
the  musicians,  the  dramatists,  the 
writers  of  fiction — ^all,  in  a  word, 
who  are  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Gk>d's  Beauty  to  the 
lesser  world  at  home,  and  the 
greater  world  abroad. 
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AEGXJMENTS    AND    FACTS    IN    THE    INDIAN 
lEEIGATION    CONTEOVEBSY. 


GoYSBNMENT  by  party  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in 
modem  English  civilisation.  Far 
from  being  confined  to  the  limits 
of  Parliament,  it  permeates  the 
whole  fabric  of  society.  It  has 
undoubtedly  many  advantages, 
but  it  is  capable  of  being  pushed 
a  great  deal  too  far,  and  broadly 
speaking,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
although  government  by  party  is 
very  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
Freedom,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
advantageous to  the  cause  of  Truth. 
We  thii&,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  question 
of  irrigation  in  India  cannot  be 
discussed  upon  its  merits,  and  with- 
out the  introduction  of  what  may 
be  called  the  railway  element  into 
the  controversy.  Eeprisals  will 
not  lead  to  truth,  nor  heated  con- 
troversy to  that  calm  appreciation 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  which 
is  so  much  wanted,  and  which,  in 
the  face  of  past  and  future  famines, 
is  of  such  capital  importance  both 
to  England  and  to  India. 

In  some  parts  of  India  canals 
have  paid  enormously  as  mere 
financial  speculations.  The  Go- 
davery  Works,  according  to  the 
Ch>vemment  statistics,  have  paid 
for  some  years,  on  an  average, 
twenty-one  per  cent ;  the  Kistna, 
fifteen  per  cent. ;  the  Tanjore,  or 
Cauvery  Delta,  eighty-five  per 
cent. ;  and  the  Eastern  Jumna, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  net  return  on 
the  capital  outlay,  and  many  more 
are  paying  from  three  to  six  per 


cent.  {Report  <m  Conditiony  ^e,,  of 
India,  1876,  p.  34.)  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  xinder  certain  cir- 
cumstances canals  can  be  made  to 
pay  a  large  direct  return,  as  well 
as  to  serve  as  an  ''insurance 
against  famine." 

Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen^ 
in  his  letter  published  in  the  Times 
of  December  27th,  gives  as  one 
reason  for  not  making  new  canals 
that  **  people  do  not  Ime  to  pay  for 
years  together  for  what  they  do 
not  want  merely  in  order  that  they 
may  escape  starvation  which  after 
,aJl  may  never  come." 

This  remark  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey the  erroneous  impression  that 
in  ordinary  seasons  canals  are  of  no 
use,  which  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case.  In  most  districts,  and  in 
most  seasons  in  India,  canal  water 
may  be  profitably  applied  to  the 
land  durmg  at  least  six  months  out 
of  the  twelve. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being 
the  only  statement  in  Sir  James 
Stephen's  letter  which  is  calculated 
to  mislead  the  English  public. 
Indeed,  the  TSmes  clearly  pointed 
out,  in  a  leading  article  upon 
the  subject  of  his  letter,  the  trans- 
parent fallacy  of  his  assertion 
that  the  Indian  Qovemment  has 
paid  nothing  for  the  railways  be- 
cause the  money  was  raised  from 
English  shareholders;  but  the 
writer  did  not  go  on  to  say,  as  he 
ought,  that  the  ''table"  which  Sir 
James  owed  "  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend/'  and  which  was  quoted  in' 
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his  letter  referred  to,  to  ''  set  the 
matter  in  a  clear  light,"  was  at 
least  equally  fallacious.  In  such 
matters  there  should  be  no  better 


friend  than  the  last  official  Blue 
Book  {Report  eited  abov$j  p.  16), 
from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


SXPEKPITTJBB. 

Bailways. 
Ghiaranteed  interest, 
less  net  traffic  receipts. 


1872-3 
£2,110,501 


1873-4 
£1,437,352 


1874-5 
£1,244,562 


1875-6 
£975,310 


And  in  the  last  Beport  on  Indian 
Bailways,  carryinfi^  the  accounts 
down  to  the  end  of  1876,  we  read 
(p.  22) : — Difference  between  re- 
ceipts and  guaranteed  interest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  net  amounts 
chargeable  against  the  revenues 
of  the  countiy  for  the  last  two 
years  respectively  were : — 

In  1875 £1,247,338 

In  1876 £588,467 

Now  in  the  face  of  these  statis- 


tics, published  on  official  authority, 
and  if  erroneous,  certainly  not 
likely  to  be  tmfavourable  to  the 
department  which  prepared  them, 
Sir  James  Stephen's  anonymous 
friend  has  the  effrontery  to  supply 
him  with  statistics,  which  ordinary 
people  are  of  course  content  to 
take  as  accurate,  as  having  been 
adopted  bj  so  eminent  an  author 
rity  as  Sir  James  Stephen.  He 
says  (we  are  still  quoting  his  letter 
to  the  Timei)  : — 


^'  The  following  table  of  the  net  receipts  and  guaranteed  interest  for 
the  last  three  years  sets  this  in  a  dear  light.  I  owe  it  to  the  kindness 
of  the  friend  already  referred  to." 


Net  Beceipts  in  India. 

Guaranteed  Interest. 

Differences. 

1875-6     £4,282,291 

£4,637,891 

—   £355,600 

1876-7     £4,972,400 

£4,658,853 

-h    £313,547 

1877-8     £5,972,260 

£4,655,000 

-h  £1,317,260 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  Sir 
James  Stephen  proceeds  to  say 
that  ^*  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
^aranteed  interest  in  ^e  last 
three  years  is  £1,275,207"  !  We 
really  must  protest  against  so 
preposterous  a  conclusion,  derived 
from  statistics  which  are  not  only 
inaccurate,  but  actually  prophetic, 
but  for  many  reasons  we  prefer  to 
make  no  further  comment  on  the 
preparation  and  use  of  this  extra- 
ordinary table,  brouffht  out  so 
oarly  that  it  preceded  Uie  accounts 
of  the  English  railways  for  the 
last  year  but  one  of  which  it  gives 
the  figures,  namely,  1877. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the     last    word    on  the  subject. 


Even  the  Qovemment  returns  do 
not  take  into  their  accounts  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  land  on  which 
the  railways  are  constructed, 
the  expenses  connected  with  the 
8taU^  as  opposed  to  the  Ouarain- 
teed  railways,  and  the  interest 
on  accumulated  arrears  of  interest 
due  by  the  railways  to  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  on  which  account  nearly 
£62,000,000  in  all  has  been  thus 
advanced  by  Gt)vemment  to  the 
Companies ;  and  even  now,  when 
some  of  the  railways  are  paying 
so  well,  only  £34,700,000  has 
been  paid  back,  leaving  neariy 
£27,000,000  still  due.  {Report  on 
Raihoaye  %n  India,  eited  ahove, 
p  26.) 
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But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue 
our  advantage  any  further.  Bail- 
ways  in  India  are,  no  doubt,  a 
very  expensive  luxury,  but  they 
.are  veiy  pleasant  and  in  many 
ways  very  useful;  and  they  have 
done  a  s^eat  deal  to  open  and 
•civilise  we  country,  and  as  they 
are  better  managed  and  as  the 
country  grows  richer,  they  will  no 
doubt  pay  better.  Meanwhile,  if 
they  are  dragged  into  the  con- 
troversy at  all,  by  way  of  proving 
that  irrigation  is  a  fallacy,  they 
should  be  fairly  considered,  and 
not  made  the  subject  of  imaginary 
or  fanciful  statistics. 

The  fact,  then,  remains  that  the 
Indian  Government  has  to  pay  a 
large  sum  eveiy  year  on  account 
of  guaranteed  interest  to  the  rail- 
ways—or to  the  shareholders, 
which  amounts  to  precisely  the 
same  thing ;  but  how  this  ^ects 
the  question  of  whether  or  not 
more  irrigation  works  should  be 
undertaken  in  that  country,  we 
confess  we  entirely  fail  to  see. 

But  although  railways  are  not 
directly  a  source  of  revenue  in 
India,  Irrigation  Canals  are.  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  and  who  is 
obviously  a  much  better  authority 
on  the  subject  than  Sir. James 
Stephen,  stated,  in  a  paper  lately 
read  by  him  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  tibtat  about  thirteen  millions 
sterling  had  been  spent  in  irriga- 
tion works,  producing  a  return  of 
about  one  million  per  annimi,  or 
nearly  eight  per  cent,  on  capital 
expended,  taking  the  successful 
and  unsuccessful  works  together. 

Now  if  some  of  these  pay 
twenty,  thirty-five,  and  eighty- 
five  per  cent.,  it  needs  no 
ghost  come  from  the  dead  to  tell 
us  that  many  must  be  worked  at  a 
loss  to  bring  down  the  average. 
We  do  not  require  to  be  told  this  as 
an  argument  against  the  develop- 


ment of  the  canal  system  in  India. 
But  we  ought  to  be  told  the  causes 
of  failure.  Were  the  unsuccessful 
works  imdertaken  without  suffi- 
cient consideration  ?  What  are  the 
obstacles,  past  or  present,  to  their 
success?  And  how  far  and  in 
what  direction  have  they  failed? 
This  is  exactly  what  we  are  not 
told  and  what  the  Government  and 
their  advocates  cannot  or  will  not 
tell  us.  When  we  know  all  this, 
then  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
decide  what  irrigation  works 
should,  and  what  should  not  be 
tmdertaken  in  future. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  canal 
likely  to  be  directly  a  financial 
success,  or  even  indirectly  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  country,  should 
be  undertaken  without  delay,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  canal 
should  be  cut  which  is  not  tole- 
rably certain  to  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions. 

We  ought  to  have  the  proB  and 
eonB  of  irrigation  in  general,  and 
of  certain  schemes  which  have 
been  sanctioned  and  laid  on  the 
official  shelf  years  ago  in  particu- 
lar. Sir  James  Stephen  is  a 
lawyer  and  not  an  engineer,  and 
his  views  on  the  subject  are, 
therefore,  of  no  more  value  than 
those  of  any  other  clever  man  who 
has  been  for  some  three  years  in 
India ;  but  we  shoidd  like  to  see  in- 
dependent Royal  Commissioners — 
anxious  only  to  arrive  at  truth — 
examining  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  cleverest  of 
the  Indian  canal  engineers  who 
hold  views  the  most  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  Sir  Arthur,  on 
the  other.  At  present  there  are 
really  no  sufficient  materials  ob- 
tainable to  enable  the  most 
unprejudiced  inquirer  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  case.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  published  no  Blue  Book 
on  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and 
reply  to  those  who  desi];e  inquiry, 
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first,  that  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  canals  do  not  pay,  and  that 
accordingly  it  would  he  Madness  to 
construct  any  new  ones,  and  secondly, 
that  thcff  are  constructing  new  ones 
as  fast  as  they  can.  This  reminds 
one  of  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
defence  made  in  an  action  for 
damas^  done  to  a  kettle  that  had 
been  lent :  namely,  first,  that  the 
kettle  was  broken  when  bor- 
rowed by  the  defendant,  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  whole 
when  returned  to  the  plaintiff. 
Sir  James  Stephen  and  Lord 
Salisbury  have  told  us  that  ''water 
will  not  run  up  hill,"  ergo^  irriga- 
tion works  are  an  absurdity ;  but 
we  think  when  Sir  John  Stachey 
virtually  confesses  the  inability  of 
his  Government  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of 
famines,  and  proposes  to  lay  by  a 
million  and  a-half  a  year  to  pay 
for  them  when  they  recur,  the 
English  public  has  a  right  to  take 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  see 
wliether — prevention  being  pro- 
verbially better  than  cure — 
extended  irrigation  may  not 
increase  the  wealth,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  India.* 

The  question  surely  is  at  least 
one  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion by  competent  judges  and 
serious  arguments  from  aU. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  the 
subject  of  Indian  Irrigation  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  call  him  a  visionary,  a  man  with 
water  on  the  brain,  an  engineer 


who  proposes  to  make  water  run 
up  hill.  We  may  allow  that  Sir 
Arthur,  in  the  course  of  his  per- 
sistent advocacy  of  irrigation  as- 
one  of  the  great  wants  of  India, 
has  made  many  statements  which 
his  better  judgment  would  consider 
somewhat  exaggerated ;  and  the 
contemptuous  and  determined  op- 
position of  the  Indian  Gk>venmient 
has  no  doubt  betrayed  a  man 
who  is  by  natiire  an  enthusiast 
into  many  expressions  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  better  re- 
mained unsaid ;  but  at  the  same 
time  people  should  not  foreet  that 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  very  Mtr  from 
being  an  unpractical  hobby-rider. 
He  has  himself  constructed  two  of 
the  most  successful  canals  in  India, 
the  Tanjore,  or  Oauveiy  Delta, 
which  is  an  irrigation  canal  pur  ct 
simple  and  is  stated  in  the  last 
Government  Blue  Book  to  pay 
eighty-six  per  cent,  on  the  origi- 
ntu  outlay ;  and  the  Qt)davery 
Canal,  which  is  constructed  for 
traffic  as  well  as  irrigation  and 
which  gives  a  net  return  of 
twenty-one  per  cent. 

The  remembrance  or  knowledge 
of  these  successes  should  serve  to 
induce  those  ready-witted  gentle- 
men who  are  so  prone  to  sneer 
at  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  but  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Indian  irriga- 
tion works,  to  moderate  their  lan- 
guage, and  to  consider  him,  at  all 
events,  as  well  entitled  to  a  hearing 
as  a  successful  jurisconsult,  or  the* 
numerous  *  *  well-informed' '  writers 
and  speakers  who  denounce  him 
as  eminently  unpractical.  All  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  has  done  is  to  con- 


*  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  apparent  oonflict  of  eyidence  which  has  marked 
the  question  of  Irrigation  in  India,  may  now  be  expected  to  be  fairly  settled  by 
fuller  information.  A  motion  was  agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
22nd  Jan.,  in  the  foUowing  terms : — "  That  a  Select  Gommittee  be  api>ointed  U> 
inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the  expediency  of  constructing  public  works  in  India^ 
with  money  raised  on  loan,  both  as  refi^ards  financial  results  and  the  prevention  of 
famines."  And  a  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for. 
India  to  collect  information. — Ed. 
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struct  works  which  earn  their 
steady  twenty  ajid  eighty-fiye 
per  cent.,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  is 
tolerably  practical.  But  when 
people  who  know  nothing  about 
•either  engineering  or  about  the 
wants  of  rural  India,  say  that  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  **  has  got  water  on 
the  brain,"  they  seem  to  think  they 
have  advanced  an  almost  un- 
answerable argument ;  and  when 
ihey  add  that  *'  water  will  not  run 
up  hill,  youknow,"  thesubject  may 
be  regarded  as  finally  disposed  of. 

To  return  once  more  to  Sir 
James  Stephen's  letter,  already 
alluded  to,  ne  says  in  the  course 
■of  argument : — **  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  people  who  would 
much  rather  have  the  water  in 
the  riyers  than  in  the  canals.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lahore  would  be 
no  better  pleased  at  haying  the 
yolume  of  the  Bayee  largely  and 
permanently  diminished,  tnan  the 
inhabitants  of  London  would  be 
if  a  similar  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  Thames  .... 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
«yery  irrigation  project  inyolyes 
more  or  less  interference  with 
-existing  rights  and  interests." 

It  would  seem  as  if  Sir  James 
Stephen  did  not  know  that  **  the 
yolume  of  the  Bayee  "  m  '*  largely 
and  permanently  diminished ''  by 
the  B&n  Doab  Canal  Irrigation 
Works,  and  that  the  people  of 
Lahore  are  not  only  well  *  *  plei^sed" 
at  the  operation,  but  they  are  using 
the  canal  water  to  create  beautif  lu 
.gardens  as  weU  as  to  grow  rich 
•crops  on  the  yery  ground  which, 
when  the  yolume  of  the  Bayee 
was  still  undiminished,  was  an  arid 
and  worthless  waste.  As  to  this 
we  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience. An  '^interference  with 
existing  rights  and  interests" 
sounds  yery  formidable  in  the 
mouth  of  a  great  lawyer,  but  eyeiy 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 


country  parts  of  India  knows  that 
the  riyers,  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  yested  interest,  are  a  source  of 
constant  annoyance  and  loss  to  the 
riparianproprietors,  changingtheir 
chiftnnels  in  the  most  capricious  and 

Eeryerse  way,  oyer-flowing  their 
anks  when  it  rains  and  the  water 
is  not  wanted,  and  dwindling  down 
to  a  tenth  or  eyen  a  fiftieth  of 
their  breadth  and  volume  in  times 
of  drought.  They  are  useless  for 
irrigation  purposes  without  the 
cutting  of  canals,  and  they  are 
always  more  or  less  dangerous  for 
navigation  in  the  comparatively 
few  cases  in  which  they  are 
practically  navigable  at  all.  And 
yet  Sir  James  Stephen  is  afraid 
to  make  canals  for  fear  of  taking 
some  of  the  water  away  from  the 
riyers! 

There  is  but  one  more  argument 
advanced  by  Mr.  Bright's  critic 
which  we  have  space  at  the  present 
time  to  notice,  and  that  is  that  the 
people  of  India  do  not  like  irriga- 
tion and  will  not  take  the  water. 
This  sounds  even  more  formidable 
than  **  yested  interests." 

Now  long  before  British  rule, 
irrigation  works  were  largely 
undertaken  by  native  rulers,  and 
many  of  these  works  are  still  in 
active  and  successful  operation. 
And  yet  Sir  James  Stephen  writes 
as  if  irrigation  canals  were  an  in- 
vention of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's, 
and  argues  that ''  the  most  con- 
servative peasantry  in  the  world 
did  not  understand  them  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

Let  us  hear  what  the  most  con- 
servative peasantiy  in  the  world 
have  to  say  for  themselves  upon 
the  subject. 

On  ihe  13th  of  November  last 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Governor 
of  Madras,  paid  a  visit  to  Trichi- 
nopoly,  ana  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  native 
Zemindars  of  the  district,  from 
which  we  extract  the   following 
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Sassage— on  the  authority  of  the 
tadras  Mail  of  November  14thy 
1877,  in  which  the  address  is 
printed  at  length : — 

"It  was    here,    in    Trichinopoly, 
that  the  earliest  triumph  of  hydraulic 
science  was  achieved  by  Captain  (now 
General     Sir   Arthur)     Cotton    (all 
honour  to  his  name).      Taking  the 
idea  probably  from  the  grand  anicui, 
a  most  remarable  work    of    remote 
times  and  a  monument  of  untutored 
native     engineering    skill,     Captain 
Cotton  conceived  and  carried  out  the 
bold  idea  of  controlling  the  Coleroon 
by  means  of  a  gigantic  masonry  dam, 
BO  as  to  arrest  the  drying  up  of  the 
Cauvery,    which   became   imminent 
year  after  year.     The  successful  result 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  cmicuU  of 
the  Coleroon  emboldened  that  great 
engineer  to  bridle  the  Godaveiy,  a 
river  five  miles  broad  at  the  point 
chosen,  in  a  similar  way,  and  with 
still  more  magnificent  results.  Thence- 
forward, this  plan  of  Deltaie  irrigation 
has  been  appbed  to  the  rivers  Krishna 
and  Pen-nar,   and  to  the  rivers  of 
other  Presidencies,  the  Mahanuddi, 
in  Orissa ;  the  Ganges  Canal,  in  the 
Dooab ;    the  Soane,  in  Bengal :  all 
which  works  have  converted  the  tracts 
affected  into  scenes  of  matchless  fer- 
tility and  wealth,  and  have  for  ever 
protected    them     and    neighbouring 
provinces  from  the  disaster  of  recur- 
ring droughts. 

The  C^eroon  anicui  hayinff  been 
designed  mainly  to  secure  the  plentiful 
irrigation  of  Tanjore,  the  share  of 
Trichinopoly  in  the  benefit  is  com- 
I)aratively  small.  But  it  is  believed, 
not  without  ffood  grounds  for  the 
belief,  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
other  irrigation  works  which  will 
benefit  a  still  larger  area  in  the 
district" 

Those  who  know  India  best  wiU 
best  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  these  words.  That  natives  should 
speak  to  the  GK)vemor  of  Madras 
in  praise  of  Sir  Arthur  (Cotton  and 
his  works  shews  pretty  clearly 
that  the  address  was  inspired  by 


no  official  authority ;  and  that 
natives  should  petition  the  Qovem- 
mentin  favour  of  irrigation,  which 
is  known  to  be  unpopular  with  tho 
rulers  of  India,  shews  a  profound 
conviction  in  their  minds  that  in- 
creased irrigation  is  a  crying  want 
— ^at  all  events,  in  their  district. 

In  many  parts  of  India,  no  doubt, 
canals  are  impracticable,  in  many^ 
others  they  are  scarcely  needed ;  in 
others,  afi;ain,  where  they  might  be 
developed  witix  advantage,  the 
natives  are  xlot  yet  sufficienUy  alive- 
to  their  own  interests  as  to  desire  to 
take  the  water.  But  they  merely 
require  to  be  taught,  and  those  who 
are  answerable  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  they  are 
unable  to  make  the  cultivators  of 
certain  districts  see  what  is  so 
obviously  to  their  advantage,  and 
what  the  cultivators  of  so  many 
other  districts  already  see  so  clearly 
and  have  always  seeu. 

Instead  of  this,  these  laistn  fairs 
ofi&cials  eagerly  adduce  this  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  ignorant 
cultivators  of  certain  districts  as 
an  argument  against  canals  in 
general,  and  especially  against 
canals  undertaken  by  private 
companies,  which  are  even  more 
odious  to  the  official  mind  than 
those  constructed  by  the  D.  P.  W. 
'  *  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?'  * 
Sir  Andrew  Criarke's  recent 
statement  to  the  Calcutta  Council 
does  not  throw  much  light  upon 
the  subject.  As  a  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
has  done  Uterally  nothing  at  all ; 
the  barren  results  of  the  new  office 
to  which  he  was  appointed  over 
two  years  ago,  shew  clearly  that 
it  is  not  uxe  multiplication  of 
offices,  but  the  enlargement  of 
policy  that  is  wanted  at  Simla  and 
Calcutta. 

Uliok  Ralph  Bubkx. 
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The  Home  Bulers  did  little  during 
the  Session  of  1876  to  advance  the 
cause  to  which  they  have  ostensibly 
dedicated  themselyes.  A  Parlia- 
ment in  College  Green  was  no 
nearer  than  before.  But  those  who 
undertook  to  shew  their  fitness  for 
ruling  Ireland  by  putting  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  government  in  Great 
Britain,  m  the  Colonies,  and  in 
India,  had  a  certain  measure  of 
success.  Some  Bills  were  passed, 
in  spite  of  their  efforts,  with  much 
more  noise  but  less  real  discussion 
than  there  would  otherwise  have 
been.  They  made  themselves  so 
troublesome  that  the  Ministry  re- 
sorted to  unusual  and  doubtful 
means  of  repression.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  an  episode  as  the  twenty- 
six  hours'  sittmg,  in  which  relays 
were  brought  up  to  vote  down 
Obstruction,  cannot  often  be  re- 
peated. The  scene  was  very  dis- 
oreditable,  and  the  eldture,  possibly 
tyrannical  and  certainly  repugnant 
to  English  tradition,  would  really 
strain  the  Constitution  less.  Mr. 
Pamell  has  done  nothing  for 
Ireland,  but  he  has  made  an  appre- 
ciable addition  to  the  already 
enormous  friction  of  the  legislative 
machine,  and  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  remedy.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  one  which 
shall  not  be  objectionable  in  some 
way  or  other. 

In  proroguing  Parliament  Her 
-Majesty  omn  alludes  to  the 
business,  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  of  law  making,  which 
awcdts  the  members  at  home.  But 
the  Home  Bulers  were  destined  to 
be  less  peacefully,  if  not  more 
usefully,  employed,  than  in  attend- 
ing to  local  business.  A  problem 


affecting  their  very  existence  as  a 
party  oaUed  loudly  for  solution, 
l^arliamentarianism  or  Obstruction , 
League  or  Confederation,  Batt  or 
Pamell — ^that  was  and  still  is  the 
question.  The  Clare  election,  in 
which  Sir  Brian  O'Loghlen,  under 
clerical  patronage,  succeeded  to  his 
lamented  brother's  seat  in  spite  of 
the  veteran,  O'Gorman  Mahon, 
round  whom  the  extreme  National- 
ists rallied,  might  seem  a  victory 
for  Mr.  Butt ;  mough  the  majority 
was  not  very  large.  The 
O'Donoghue,  who  earned  Tralee 
by  a  single  vote  at  the  general 
election,  had  taken  a  very  strong 
part  against  Obstruction.  A  por- 
tion of  his  constituents  being  much 
disgusted,  the  chief  of  the  glens 
wrote  to  justify  his  Parliamentary 
action,  with  characteristic  vigour 
of  expression,  he  ridiculed  **  one  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  most  vit^  amend- 
ments, which  iwas  intended  ta 
confer  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
upon  every  Hottentot  who  being 
just  out  of  his  teens  was  of  sound 
mind  and  unblemished  character.'^ 
He  had  not  given,  aild  he  declined 
to  give,  any  support  whatever  to 
such  absurdities,  and  he  felt  that 
he  ''might  just  as  well  be  called 
upon  to  prove  his  fidelity  to 
Ireland  oy  joining  Messrs. 
O'Donnell,  Biggar,  O'Connor 
Power,  and  Pamdl  in  a  hornpipe 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  He  further  denounced 
''that lying  section  of  our  Press 
which  represents  our  whole  system 
of  government  as  one  vast 
machinery  for  the  torture  of  the 
people."  Whatever  Tralee  may 
thiii,  the  Irish  in  England  did 
not  approve  of  these  sentiments. 
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and  at  a  large  meeting  held  in  a 
northern  town  soon  after,  The 
O'Donoghue's  name  was  received 
with  '^  fearful  booincre." 

Meanwhile,  the  Obstructionists 
were  not  idle.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  Mr.  O'Donnell  spoke  at 
Olasgow,  denouncing  the  policy  of 
'*  field  days  and  occasional  bursts 
of  eloquence,  to  be  duly  reported 
in  the  Irish  papers  and  duly  sup- 
pressed in  the  London  Press."  A 
vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  O'Donnell 
was  carried  by  a  show  of  hands, 
and  either  the  hon.  gentleman  or 
Mr.  John  Ferguson — ^the  report  is 
not  quite  dear — said  that  if  every 
handheld  a  spear  the  vote  would 
have  more  force.  Mr.  Fermson, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  said  the 
Oovemment  had  felt  the  first 
touch  of  the  lance,  but  they  did 
not  know  what  was  to  follow. 
Another  speaker  said  that  the 
bone  and  smew  of  Ireland  present 
at  that  meeting  would  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  with  the  British 
Government ;  and  another  that 
there  were  10,000  men  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  shed  their  blood  for 
Ireland.  This  idle  vapouring  is 
only  worth  quoting  in  so  far  as  it 
proves  under  what  a  free  Constitu- 
tion we  live.  Mr.  O'Donnell  ex- 
pressed ffreat  indignation  because 
the  Scotch  members  shewed  a  base 
contentment.  ''If  Scotland,"  he 
said,  "were  content  to  be  the 
house-dog  of  Great  Britain,  the 
wolf-dogs  of  Ireland  would  not 
barter  their  freedom  for  all  the 
pock-puddings  that  could  come 
from  the  Sassenach."  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  Scotch  idiom  is  not  very 
correct.  At  all  events,  Andrew 
Fairservice  is  not  to  be  revived, 
and  Scotchmen,  even  perhaps  the 
patriotic  members  for  Edinburgh, 
Know  when  they  are  well  off. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
O'Doimell  was  electxifying  Glas- 
gow, a  deputation  of  Lraidon  Irish 


favourable  to  Obstruction  waited 
on  Mr.  Butt  in  St.  George's  Boad. 
They  complained  that  over  115 
measures  introduced  into  the 
present  Parliament  had  been  igno- 
miniously  rejected  by  the  ''  intru- 
sion" of  the  British  vote;  the 
solitary  exception  being  Mr.  Butt's 
Act  enabling  certain  towns  to 
nominate  their  sheriffs  subject  to 
the  vicereg^  veto.  The  criticism 
on  the  legislative  barrenness  of 
Home  Bule  was  pretty  correct. 
But  Mr.  Butt  excels  in  the  royal 
art  of  making  speeches  with 
nothing  in  them,  ana  he  answered 
his  visitors  in  this  vein.  He  had 
been  ill ;  the  Whigs  were  finding 
out  that  they  could  never  regain 
power  without  the  Irish  contingent, 
and  were  already  pledged  to  equal- 
ise the  franchise ;  County  Boards 
would  soon  be  established;  the 
Home  Bule  party  existed,  and 
anyone  who  tried  to  break  it 
up  would  incur  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. This  was  not  satisfying 
to  men  who  thirst  for  an  inde- 
pendent legislature.  The  only 
practical  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Butt  was  that  eveiy  Irish 
grievance  should  in  future  be  ex- 
posed on  the  Estimates.  Surely 
Irish  grievances  do  not  lacK 
exposure. 

The  Obstructionists  did  not  lin- 
ger lonff  in  Saxonland,  but  passed 
uiat  strip  of  sea  which  is  accoimt- 
able  for  so  much.  Mr.  Pamell  and 
Mr.  Biggar  were  received  at  a 
crowded  meeting  in  the  Hotundo. 
Mr.  Kirk,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
O'Sullivan,  M.P.,  also  attended, 
but  no  other  persons  generally 
known  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 
who  is  in  the  trade,  once  more  de- 
fended the  interests  of  Irish 
whisky-drinkers,  complaining  that 
beer  got  off  too  easily,  but  of 
course  neglecting  to  notice  that 
Scotch  wlusky  and  English  gin 
pay  as  much  as  John  Jameson's 
genuine  pot-stiU  spirit    Mr.  Par- 
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nell  made  a  long  and  solemn 
oration  in  his  usual  style,  recapitu- 
lating the  arguments  with  which 
the  public  is  only  too  familiar. 
The  liberal  and  equitable  temper 
in  which  he  studies  politics  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following 
passage,  in  which  he  ur^ed  the 
necessity  of  punishing  En^and  for 
misgoverning  Ireland: — **Now 
there  was  a  radical  difference 
between  pimishment  and  concilia- 
tion. Did  they  conciliate  the 
housebreaker  who  broke  into  their 
house  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to 
rob  them  of  their  possessions  and 
cut  their  throats  into  the  bargain  ? 
Did  they  conciliate  the  highway- 
man who  stopped  them  on  the 
road,  and  put  a  pistol  to  their 
head,  and  s^ked  them  for  their 
money  or  their  life  ?  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
EngHsh  housebreaker,  the  English 
robber,  and  the  English  highway- 
man.    They  must  punish  mem." 

This  curious  application  of  the 
-criminal  code,  in  the  principles  of 
which  Mr.  FameU  might  usefully 
instruct  the  average  Irish  juror, 
was,  of  course,  vociferously  ap- 
plauded. If  the  speaker  were  as 
outspoken  in  Parliament  as  in 
Dublin,  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  soon  be  able  to  find 
flome  words  worth  takin^^  down. 

While  the  member  for  Meath 

was  declaiming  inside  theBotimdo, 

a  large    crowd    out  in  Sackville 

Street  discussed  the  question  of 

the  hour  in  their  own  way.     Such 

cries  as   *'  We'll   follow   Thomas 

Davis,"   and  ''We'U  not    follow 

Isaac  Butt,"  were  heard,  and  the 

multitude  escorted  the  honourable 

gentlemen  to  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

Mr.  Biggar,  who  is  an  eminently 

practical  man,  was  equal  to  the 

occasion,    and  caUed  successively 

£or  three  groans  for  the  Whigs, 

-for  the  Tories,  and  for  the  Irish 

-traitors.     The  two  first  calls  re- 

.toeived  equal  responses,  the  third  a 


far  stronger  and  more  decided  one. 
Then  came  Mr.  Famell's  turn, 
who  said  ditto  to  his  friend,  and 
again  there  were  three  volleys  of 
groans,  in  the  same  order,  and  of 
Qie  same  degree  of  relative  seve- 
rity. The  opinion  of  Sackville 
Street  was  decidedly  adverse  to 
Mj.  Butt. 

A  week  later  the  scene  again 
shifted  to  England.  The  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Home  Bule  Con- 
federation of  Great  Britain  met  at 
Liverpool  on  the  27th  August, 
with  closed  doors.  As  was  inevit- 
able under  the  circumstances, 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the 
published  report,  but  there  can  be 
none  about  uie  resolutions  passed. 
Mr.  Butt  at  first  took  the  cnair  as 
President  of  the  Association,  and 
while  he  was  present  nothing  more 
was  done  than  to  declare  generally 
for  a  vigorous  policy.  Probably 
there  was  some  desire  to  spare  the 
father  of  Home  Hule,  who  soon 
left  the  meeting.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who,  after  his  warlike  utterances 
at  Glasgow,  had  come  thither  also, 
then  took  the  chair.  It  was  re- 
solved— "  That  the  Convention  of 
the  Home  Bule  Confederation  of 
Great  Britain  hereby  endorses  the 
vigorous  policy  pursued  during 
the  late  Session  by  those  members 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  who  are 
termed  '  Obstructionists.' " 

Those  words,  at  all  events,  can- 
not be  explained  away.  Mr.  Butt 
afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Time8j  which,  if  it  meant  anything, - 
reiterated  his  resolution  to  retiiHd 
from  political  life  rather  than  take 
part  in  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
confederation  of  which  he  is 
president. 

Besides  the  secret  convention 
there  was  a  public  meeting  and  a 
banquet  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  PameU, 
of  course,  went  as  near  talking 
treason  as  possible.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  simple-minded 
patriot  who  takes  words  in  their 
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natural  sense  and  who  called  out 
"We'll  fight."  Another  voice 
replied  "Shut  up;  don't  be  as 
ignorant  as  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons." 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  also  war- 
like,   and  Sir.    O'Connor    Power 

floried  in  his  Fenian  antece- 
ents,  and  did  not  even  pay 
Lord  Beaconsfield  the  compliment 
of  veiling  his  love  of  rebeUion  in 
cautious  language.  Mr.  O'DonneU 
was,  as  usual,  acid  and  defiant, 
and  Mr.  Bigear  surpassed  himself, 
saying  that  he  "never  heard  the 
English  people  found  any  fault 
wil^  their  (the  Obstructionist) 
policy."  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  Liverpool  meetings 
was  to  start  the  scheme  of  holding 
a  National  Conference  in  Dublin,  to 
consider  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Home  Bule  party. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien,  a  Home  Bule  member, 
who  was  particularly  outspoken 
last  Session  in  denouncing  Obstruc- 
tion, was  reviewed  by  Sie  Home 
Sule  Club  at  Edendeiry,  in  the 
county  which  he  represents.  In 
the  absence  of  reliable  organs  of 
public  opinion  in  Lreland,  one  is 
obliged  to  catch  at  straws.  Of  the 
twenty  members  of  the  little 
dique,  eighteen  were  present,  of 
whom  ten  voted  for  £lir  Patrick 
O'Brien,  and  eight  against  him. 
This  has  been  almost  the  only 
victoiy  of  Mr.  Butt  since  the 
schism  began,  and  a  majority  of 
two  in  favour  of  one  so  personally 
popxdar  as  Sir  Patrick  was  not 
much  to  boast  of. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr. 
Bedmond,  M.P.,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  the  Kev. 
Joseph  Murphy,  of  Ferns,  a  letter 
in  favour  of  "the  unity  of  the 
great  national  organisation,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  hdd  at 
the  Conference  of  1873,"  and 
strongly  urging  that  Mr.  Butt 
should  not  be  msplaced  from  the 


leadership  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ptfr- 
nell,  or  of  anyone  else.  Mr. 
Butt  followed  up  this  declaration 
with  a  long  letter  in  his  own 
name,  also  addressed  to  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Murphy.  He  pointed  out 
with  irresistible  force  that  the 
Obstructionist  policy  was  in  fact 
the  abandonment  of  constitutional 
agitation.  The  Nemesis  which 
overtook  O'Connell  threatens  his 
shadow,  who  asks  plaintively  whe- 
ther  we  are  to  "  enter  unconstitu- 
tional action  without  knowing 
where  we  are  to  be  led,  or  how 
many  revolutionary  passions  we 
may  excite."  Mr.  Pamell's  tactics- 
would  end  in  igpiominious  defeat^ 
and  "  abroad  in  eveiy  nation  of 
Europe  which  values  representa- 
tive institutions  we  should  be 
despised  as  having  shewn  our- 
selves unfit  for  those  institutions." 
Mr.  Butt  might  have  thought  of 
all  this  before.  The  Obstructionists 
have  emphatically  declined  to- 
harrow  the  valleys  after  him.  To 
keep  together  a  party  of  about  sixty 
members,  who  in  four  years  have 
been  unable  to  affect  anything^ 
seems  no  great  matter  to  those 
who  hunger  for  results. 

There  was  a  natural  anxiety  to* 
make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Butt's 
policy  was  approved  by  the  people. 
The  Freeman  published  what  pur- 
ported to  be  extracts  from  leading 
articles  in  various  country  papers, 
but  were  really  (adopting  the  most 
favourable  hypothesis)  telegrams- 
from  the  editors  of  those  journals. 
This  risky  way  of  doing  business 
was  very  near  succee<mig.  The 
Lish  correspondent  of  the  Times 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  the 
summary;  had  he  consulted  the 
papers  in  question  for  himself,  he 
would  have  found  that  some  of 
them  contained  no  such  articles. 
The  editor  of  Saunders^  News- Letter y 
who  discovered  and  exposed  this 
ingenious  mode  of  fabricating 
public  opinion,  was  of  course  well 
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bespattered  with  abuse,  but  he 
had  entirely  the  best  of  the  con- 
troversy. Sharp  practice  is  never 
a  nice  thing,  and  a  cause  which 
requires  it  cannot  be  in  a  veiy 
flourishing  condition. 

Mr.   O'Donnell  replied    to  Mr. 
Butt,  to  whom  he  g^ve  no  quarter, 
in  a  letter  of  three  columns,  which 
proved  the  member  for  Dungarvan 
to  be  a  master  of  all  the  arts  of 
vituperation.  ''  Since  the  middle  of 
the  Session  of  1875,  Mr.  Butt  has 
virtually    ceased    to    direct    the 
energies  of  the  Home  Kule  party 
towards    the    attainment    of    the 
national  demand.     The  record  of 
his  own  votes,    as    given  in  the 
Parliamentary  Green  Book  of  the 
Home  Bule  League,  will  shew  the 
extent  of  this  abdication  in  a  very 
striking  way.     In  1874,  Mr.  Butt 
is  reported  to  have  been  present  at 
upwards  of  three-fourths  of    the 
Insh  divisions.     In  1875  he  was 
still  present  at  upwards  of  two- 
thirds.      In    1876,   on    the   other 
hand,  Mr.  Butt  barely  scored  more 
than  one-half,  his  exact  number  of 
attendances   being    only    thirteen 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-five  divi- 
sions on  Irish  questions  ...  I  know 
that  on  the  day  of  the  twenty-six 
hours'  sitting,  he  voted  nearly  as 
many    times    in    favour    of    the 
Government  as  he  had  voted  during 
the  whole  of    the  year  1876  in 
favour  of  Ireland."    After  a  good 
deal  of  invective,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
was  kind  enough  to  summarise  the 
programme  of    himself    and    his 
mends.    Let  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tremble.     **  In  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Imperial  system,  across 
every  effort  of  the  maladministra- 
tors of  Ireland,  we  shall  present^ 
ourselves  as  vigilant  critics,  and  if 
needs  be  as  stubborn  opponents. 
....  The  'mere'Irish'  will  not 
confine  themselves  to  Irish  affairs." 
Estimates;  poor-law;  grand  juries; 
'^  the  mass  of  peculation,  nepotismi 
and  bumptious  intolerance  which 


culminates  in  Indian  famines  and 
famine  managements ;"  slavery  in 
Fiji;  foreign  affairs;  the  affairs 
of  East  Gloucestershire;  the  scamp- 
ing of  public  business ;  after  sup- 
per legislation ; — Mr.  O'Donnell 
will  be  kind  enough  to  &;ive  all 
these  things  his  impartial  atten- 
tion, and  will  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  let  public  busi- 
ness be  transacted  by  candle- 
light. The  Oonstabmaiy  and 
the  Volunteer  votes  will  afford 
opportunities  for  discussing  Irish 
grievances;  debates  on  Bulgaria 
will  include  homilies  concerning 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh;  Nationsd 
School  teachers'  salaries  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  season  and  out  of  season. 
The  English  labourer  and  the 
down-trodden  Hindoo ;  South 
Africa ;  "  the  Oowbridge-cum- 
Slowcombe  Extension  Bailway;" 
British  opium  poisoning  in  China ; 
the  Oustoms  and  the  diplomatic 
service ;  hereditary  pensions ;  the 
incidence  of  taxation;  London 
charities  ;  encroachments  on  com- 
mons ; — here  Mr.  O'Donnell  draws 
breath  and  mercifully  confesses 
that  he  has  not  reached  the  middle 
of  his  subj  ect.  Juvenal's  definition 
of  the  province  of  satire  would,  per- 
haps, be  large  enough  to  describe 
the  sphere  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
activity,  but  nothing  less.  His 
letter  concludes  with  a  threat  of 
formal  deposition  should  Mr.  Butt 
continue  to  pour  out  the  vials  of 
his  wrath,  not  upon  the  laggards 
and  trimmers,  but  upon  the  most 
earnest  section  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. 

The  honours  of  the  pen  should 
perhaps  be  awarded  to  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell, who  has  gall  enough  to  spare 
for  every  land  where  me  British 
flag  floats,  from  Ireland  to  Fiji.  No 
doubt  he  could  have  found  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  had  he 
contmued  his  journey  back  to 
Ireland  by  way  of  America.  But 
in    personal    activity   his  friends 
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surpass  him.  Like  the  grand  ducal 
army  in  the  play,  they  make  up 
for  their  fewness  by  appearing  in 
rapid  succession  at  different  points. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  Mr. 
Pamell    and    Mr.  Biggar   were 
repeating  their  well-worn  phrases 
at  Belfast,    while   Mr.   0  Connor 
Power  was  entertaining  the  Irish 
inhabitants    of    Hamilton.     The 
indefatigable  Mr.   Ferguson  pre- 
sided,   but    the      meeting     can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  success. 
Outside  the  Town  Hall  a  great 
crowd  had  collected,   which  was 
evidently  under  extreme  Nation- 
alist  influences.      At   Liverpool, 
Mr.  Ferguson  had  spoken  approv- 
ingly of  the  Hyde  JPark  railings 
exploit,      and      the       Hamilton 
Nationalists  took  the  hint.      By 
sheer    pressure  they  made  their 
way  into  the  haJl,  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  prudently 
escaping  at  the  same  time  by  the 
back  door.     Mr.  John  Daly,   of 
Limerick,  who  once  nearly  turned 
Mr.  Butt  himself  out  of  the  city  of 
the  violated  treaty,  and  who  had 
already  discomfited  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  at  Dumbarton,  took    the 
vacant  chair.    He  denounced  the 
member  for    Mayo  as  a  traitor — 
(applause),  and  if  that  term  were 
too  strong,  he  would  call  him  a 
deserter.    (Laughter.)    Mr.   Daly 
did  not  believe  in  Parliamentary 
agitation  of  any  kind.  Besolutions 
were    then  imanimously  adopted 
condemning     Mr.     Power,     and 
endorsing    the  principles    of  the 
men  of  '98,  '48,  ^65,  and  '67.   Mr. 
Ferguson  afterwards  returned  and 
took  his  seat  on    the    platform, 
but  the  chosen  of  Mayo  did  not 
venture  to  accompany  him.    Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  which  he  lavished 
shameful  personal  abuse  on  Mr. 
Daly,    too  libellous  to  reproduce 
here  and  disgraceful  to  the  man 
who  used  it.    Mr.  Daly  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  defend  himself  with 


somewhat  similar  weapons.  An- 
other Nationalist,  Mr.  McLoughUn, 
defended  the  Limerick  champion 
in  choice  English,  hurling  expres- 
sions of  hatred,  defiance,  and 
contempt  at  the  devoted  head  of 
''  Mr.  John  Fleming,  alias  Power, 
alias  O'Connor  Power,  M.P."  Mr. 
McEnemy,  who  says  he  is  not  a 
writer  or  a  talker  but  merely  a 
worker,  also  defended  his  Mend, 
Mr.  Daly,  in  very  racy  language, 
from  the  '^  atrocious  calumnies  of 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power." 

Meanwhile,,  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Conference  to  compose 
these  differences  was  assuming 
m^actical  shape.  Mr.  MitcheU 
Henry  wrote  from  his  retreat  at 
Kylemore  to  deprecate  anything 
of  the  sort,  lest  side-issues  should 
be  raised,  distractino^  public  atten- 
tion from  the  federcduLst  plan.  Mr. 
Butt's  once  notorious  pamphlet 
is  ancient  history  now,  but  Mr. 
Henry  has  not  budged  an  inch 
from  the  absurd  scheme  of  Federal- 
ism laid  down  therein.  According 
to  his  view,  a  local  Parliament  in 
Dublin  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
League,  as  it  was  of  the  Conference 
held  in  1873.  If  there  was  to 
be  any  new  conference,  let  it  be 
one  of  ''the  present  trustees  of 
the  Irish  nation — ^that  is,  of  the 
Home  Kule  members,  such  confer- 
ence to  he  held  in  public.'*^  The 
italics  are  the  writer's.  This 
course  was  not  one  likely  to  re- 
commend itself  to  Home  Eule 
representatives  in  general.  But 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  cares  nothing 
for  this.  Let  the  galled  jade 
wince,  his  withers  are  unwrimg. 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham  wrote  to 
say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  united 
action  under  Mr.  Butt's  ''  excellent 
leadership,"  which  is  just  what  the 
Obstructionists  •  have  often  re- 
pudiated. Mr.  McCarthy  Downing 
also  issued  a  manifesto.  He  en- 
larged upon  his  own  services, 
reyiewed  with  much  Beverity  the 
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careers  of  the  Obstructionists,  and 
declared  stroDffly  for  Mr.  Butt  and 
for  the  clerical  and  episcopal 
patrons  of  Home  Rule.  He  pleads 
guilty  only  to  the  charge  of  wish- 
ing to  maintain  the  character  and 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  trying  as 
it  might  be  to  the  republican  virtue 
of  Mr.  Biggar,  and  of  Mr.  0*Don- 
nell,  ''  the  young  gentleman  two 
months  in  Parliament."  The 
concluding  sentence  is  too  good 
not  to  quote.  ''Let  me  tell  the 
Irish  people  that  I  seldom  saw  any 
two  members  whom  the  Court  dress 
80  well  became  as  Messrs.  Biggar 
and  O'Connor  Power,  with  the 
knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  low 
shoes  with  buckles,  cocked  hats, 
and  swords  (not  Fenian)  dangling 
by  their  sides  while  they  bowed 
to  Mr.  Speaker  and  enjoyed  his 
hospitality  and  celebrated  wines." 
Mr.  Biggar  afterwards  wrote  to 
deny  the  breeches,  the  silk  stock- 
ings, and  the  buckle-shoes.  He 
wore  a  fancy  uniform,  of  which 
Mr.  Downing  made  a  fancy  sketch. 

When  Mr.  Butt  began  his  Home 
Sule  campaign  he  saw  that  ffreat 
leverage  might  be  obtained  by 
orMnising  the  Irish  vote  in  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  boroughs.  The 
weapon  has  pierced  the  hand  that 
fashioned  it,  but  the  work  will 
probably  be  permanent.  In  future 
there  will  be  a  Tammany  Hall  in 
every  large  manufacturing  town. 

Irishmen  habitually  look  to 
America  for  new  ideas ;  Fenianism, 
wire-pulling,  and  railway  strikes 
are  all  Transatlantic.  London 
itself  has  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  calculated  that  by 
attending  closely  to  registration 
an  addition  of  35,000  will  be  made 
to  the  Irish  electors  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan boroughs  only.  The 
Home  Eule  Confederation  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  altogether  popular 
in  Ireland.  Some  money  was  sent 
over  by  the  Home  Bule  League  to 
begin  operations,  and  it  has  been 


said  that  the  poorer  coimtry  was 
paying  for  work  which  could  only 
benefit  residents  in  the  richer. 
The  Confederation  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  men  of  nister,  con- 
taining a  good  deal  about  the 
q'Neills  and  O'Donnells  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  about  '82  and 
'98,  and  about  the  new  glory 
accriiing  to  Londonderry  from 
having  first  brought  J.  C.  Biggar 
forward  in  political  life.  The 
triumphs  at  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Burnley,  Dumbarton,  Dundee,  had 
been  obtained  at  an  expenditure 
of  £3,000  a-year,  while  Ireland 
had  only  contributed  £1,300,  from 
first  to  last.  The  Ulster  Home 
Eulers  responded  to  the  appeal  by 
organising  electoral  machinery  of 
their  own,  on  the  model  of  the 
Confederation,  and  by  igpioring 
the  dictation  of  the  Home  Eule 
League.  English  and  Scottish 
politicians  will  do  well  to  ponder 
these  things  deeply.  Let  them 
remember  the  sad  fate  of  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins,  who  gained  his 
seat  at  Dundee  by  a  dandestine 
flirtation  with  Home  Eule.  With 
almost  incredible  ignorance  of 
Irish  affairs,  not  then  exhibited 
for  the  first  time,  he  chose  Mr. 
Callan  for  his  confidant.  Of  course 
the  member  for  Dundalk  divulged 
the  whole  intrigue  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  ventured  to  take  a  line  of 
his  own  in  one  of  the  undignified 
squabbles  of  last  Session. 

The  public  meeting  of  Home 
Eule  members  of  Parliament 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  October, 
though  for  some  mysterious  reason 
its  great  originator  did  not  appear. 
The  party  could  muster  no  more 
than  twenty-seven  on  this  import- 
ant occasion.  Among  such  a  select 
band  it  was  not  likely  that  there 
would  be  any  disorder,  and  there 
was  none.  There  was,  however,  no 
unanimity,  and  the  following  little 
dialogue  took  place  between  Mr. 
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Famell  and  Mr.  Butt.  It  must  be 
premised  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  had 
in  a  public  letter  called  the  latter 
gentleman  a  Government  informer. 
Mr.  Butt,  addressing  Mr.  Pamell, 
now  said  : — " Don't  goto  Glasgow 
and  speak,  or  let  any  man  in  your 
presence  speak,  of  tkrowing  thirty- 
six  rotten  Whigs  to  the  devU.  Don't 
speak  of  me  as  an  informer." 

Mr.  PameU :  ''  No  man  called 
you  an  informer  in  my  presence, 
Mr.  Butt,  any  more  tnan  in  the 
presence  of  anyone  else  here." 

Mr.  Butt :  ''  Don't  tolerate  it  in 
writing  letters  then.    Do  you  rej  ect 

There  was  no  answer  to  this 
appeal;  the  meeting  applauded 
Mr.  Butt,  but  no  disclaimer  was 
drawn  from  the  Obstructionist 
leader.  Later  on  there  was  an 
altercation  between  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sulliyan  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing,  who  said : — **  The  hon. 

fentleman  seems  to  think  he  has 
one  great  services  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan:  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  I  had  not." 

Mr.  McCarthy  Downing:  "And 
I  quite  agree  with  you." 

After  Siis,  Mr.  Gray  said :  "  I 
understand  that  we  standjpledged 
to  a  policy  of  obstruction  pure 
and  simple  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  vote." 

Mr.  Butt:  "No!  no!" 

Mr.  Gray:  "That  has  been 
proposed  by  other  speakers  and 
has  met  with  the  warmest  ap- 
plause, and  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Butt  stood  quite  pledged  to 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  Butt:  "  Certainly  not," 

A  neophjrte  is  apt  to  shew  too 
much  zeaL 

If  such  differences  arose  be- 
tween twenty-seven  members 
of  a  Parliamentary  party,  the 
meeting,  two  days  later,  of  the 
Home  Bule  League,  which 
consists       of      all       who       are 


willing  to  pay  £1,  and  to  sub- 
scribe a  federalist  confession  of 
faith,  was  sure  to  be  stormy 
enough.  Mr.  Brooks  took  the 
chair,  and  tempered  the  discordant 
elements  with  great  judgment. 
The  most  exciting  contest  was  as 
to  who  should  occupy  the  second 
chair  to  put  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks.  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing,  the  Bev.  J.  A.  G^- 
braith,  and  the  Bev.  Tom  O'Shea 
were  proposed ;  and  Mr.  Brooks, 
despairing  of  getting  a  division  at 
that  hour,  decided  in  favour  of 
Father  O'Shea,  for  which  a  Mr. 
O'Neill  said  a  vote  of  thanks 
ought  to  have  been  passed  on  Mr. 
Brooks  himself.  The  most  really 
interesting  discussion  arose  on  the 
representation  at  the  coming 
National  Conference  of  the  Irish 
residents  in  England.  The  Home 
Bule  Confederation  at  Liverpool 
had  claimed  the  right  to  send  six 
delegates — whom  they  named — 
and  a  letter  from  their  secretary 
to  that  effect  was  before  the 
meeting.  It  seems  that  the  Ob- 
structives— whose  chief  strength 
is  in  England — were  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
Mr.  Pamell  repudiated  the  official 
missive.  After  a  debate  which  re- 
vealed vast  differences  of  opinion, 
it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  that  one  mem- 
ber from  each  of  the  fifty  most 
numerous  Home  Bule  Associations 
in  England  and  Scotland,  shotdd 
attend  at  Dublin.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
whose  eloquence  was  throughout 
employed  m  throwing  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  dismissed  the 
meeting  with  a  sort  of  mournful 
benediction,  in  which  he  regretted 
that  some  compliment — such  as 
placing  him  in  the  second  chair — 
had  not  been  paid  to  Mr.  Butt. 
Father  O'Shea  then  put  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brooks;  it  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  the 
assembly    dispersed. 
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The  u]^8hot  of  these  two  import- 
ant meetingB  was  a  decision  that 
a  National  Conference  should  be 
held  between  the  16th  of  December 
.and  the  20th  of  January,  to  consist 
of  all  Home  Btde  members  of 
Parliament  and  all  members  of 
the  Home  Bule  League.  Tickets 
were  to  be  issued  to  the  following, 
conditionally  on  their  **  signing  a 
formula  dedaring  their  a&erence 
to  the  principles  laid  down  at  the 
Conference  of  November,  1873,"  or 
in  other  words,  to  Federalism : — 
Clergymen  of  all  persuasions; 
magistrates;  members  of  Corpo- 
rations and  Town  Commissioners ; 
elected  Poor  Law  Guardians; 
persons  who  have  been  at  any 
time  members  of  the  Home 
Bule  League  or  of  the  original 
Home  Government  Association ; 
representatives  of  certain  trade 
4Bocieties,  etc.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  fifty  delegates  from 
England  already  mentioned.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  cany  out 
aU  arrangements,  and  to  receive 
«uch  notices  of  motion  as  were 
**  not  inconsistent  with  the  declared 
principles  of  the  Conference  of 
1873.'*  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  with 
exemplary  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  '48,  pointed  out  in  a  veiy  able 
letter  that  the  Conference  thus 
constituted  would  be  really  a 
packed  one,  '^  excluding  not  only 
every  Liberal  and  every  Conserva- 
tive, but  every  Bepealer,  every 
Nationalist,  every  advocate  of  legis- 
lative or  national  independence  in 
Irelajid  ....  strictly  and  literally 
a  Federal  Conference."  Like  many 
other  people,  Mr.  Smyth  considers 
Federalism  utterly  impracticable, 
.and  he  prophesies  that  a  protracted 
Parliamentary  policy  of  alliances 
and  compromises,  without  definite 
or  possible  aim,  must  result  in  a 
•  confirmation  of  the  Union.  A 
I>aniel  come  to  judgment !  Would 
that  his  words  might  be  fulfilled 
in  the  best  sense. 


The  Conference  question  having 
been  settled,  the  comparative 
silence  of  fatigue  settlea  down 
for  a  time  on  the  Home  Bulers ; 
and  we  may  pause  tQ  notice  some 
events  bearing  indirectly  on  the 
movement.  Not  the  least  import- 
ant was  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's '<  New  Lreland."  Like  so 
many  successful  Lishmen  the 
author  has  taken  up  his  abode  in 
London,  withdrawing  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Coimcu  of  the  Home 
Itule  League.  But  he  has  publicly, 
almost  solemnly,  stated  that  the 
battle  of  Home  Kule  must  be 
fought  in  England,  and  that  one 
English  election  decided  by  the 
Iriiui  vote  there  is  worth  five  or 
six  in  Ireland.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Sullivan's  book  is  made  up  for  the 
English  market,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  three  editions  probably 
remains  in  English  hands.  **  New 
Ireland  "  is  clearly  and  agreeably 
written,  and  in  the  main  it  teUs  a 
tale  of  progress  very  gratifying  to 
those  who  are  devoted  to  Union 
principles.  like  other  measures 
m  thelrish  Parliament,  the  Act  of 
Union  was  carried  by  bribery,  but 
it  was  the  beginnmg  of  better 
things.  The  borough-mongers  who 
passed  it  dug  the  grave  of  their 
own  sinister  influence,  and  flowers 
have  sprung  from  the  buried  cor- 
ruption. Mr.  Sullivan  will  not 
convince  those  readers  who  already 
disliked  Home  Bule.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  he  misrepresents  facts, 
though  he  views  them  through  a 
glass  of  his  own.  He  is  too  much 
inclined  to  prophesy  smooth  things. 
He  feels  as  Moore  felt  when  he 
sang^ 

Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights 
by  my  side 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,   if   our 
creeds  agree? 

Shall  I  give  up  the  friend  I  have 
valued  and  tried, 

If  he  kneel  not  before   the   same 
altar  with  me  ? 
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From  the  heretic  girl   of  my  soul 
should  I  fly, 
To  seek    somewhere  else  a  more 
orthodox  kiss  ? 
NO|  perish  the  hearts,  and  the  laws 
that  try 
Truth,  Tidour,  or  love,  by  a  standard 
like  this  1 

This  is  yeiy  good  poetry  and  still 
better  philosophy,  but  a  trifle  too 
transcendental  for  every-day  life, 
when  we  consider  the  present 
policy  of  Bome  in  the  matter  of 
mixed  marriages. 

Mr.  Sullivan  teUs  us,  as  a  proof 
of  the  growth  of  religious  tolera- 
tion in  Ireland,  that  seyeral  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  now  sit  in  Irish 
seats ;  and  he  instances  Mr.  Butt, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett,  Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Gray, 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  lAr. 
Pamell,  and  Captain  King- 
Harman,  ''elected,  as  were  their 
equally  Protestant  predecessors, 
by  some  of  the  most  Ultramontane 
and  Papal  communities  in  Chris- 
tendom." The  Protestant  prede- 
cessors were  Liberals  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Church  and  Land 
Acts,  not  of  Home  Bule.  It  ib 
evident  that  when  a  Protestant 
happens  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Boman  hierarchy  his  aid  is  espe- 
cially valuable.  Since  Mr.  Sulli- 
van wrote,  Mr.  Gray  has  been 
received  into  the  bosom  of  that 
Church  which  he  has  Ions'  wor- 
shipped afar  off.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  is  an  Englishman,  and  is 
regarded  with  especial  disfavour 
by  Irish  Protestants,  who  do  not 
elect  him,  and  whom  he  accord- 
ingly ignores.  If  the  ballot  boxes 
could  tell  their  secret,  the  Pro- 
testant votes  cast  for  the  other  six 
gentlemen  might  easily  be  counted. 
And  the  supporters  would  be  yet 
fewer  than  the  votes.  If,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Blennerhassett  has 
any  such  supporters  in  Kerry,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  it  is  fe>m 
personal  and  not  political  motives 
that  some  of  his  many  Protestant 


friends  record  their  votes  in  his 
favour.  And  let  all  imagine  that 
can,  what  sort  of  Protestants 
would  support  Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  indeed,  concedes- 
the  point,  for  he  admits,  while  he 
deplores,  ''  that  the  lines  of  reli- 
gious demarcation  correspond  as  a 
general  rule  with  the  political  in 
Ireland — ^Protestant  being  gene- 
rally synonymous  with  Conserva- 
tive, and  Catholic  with  liberal.'^ 
Liberals  mifi^ht  object  to  having 
their  Liberalism  thus  craftily  iden* 
tifled  with  Home  Bule,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  at  all  in  common, 
but  it  is  quite  true  that  most  Irish 
Protestants  are  Conservatives.  If 
Mr,  Sullivan  could  hear  a  few  of 
them  discussing  the  career  of  that 
wonderful  political  hybrid,  Captain 
King-Harman,  who  calls  himself  a 
Conservative  Home  Buler,  **  Semi- 
havemque  virum,  semivirumque  havem,^* 
he  would  be  enlightened  as 
to  some  aspects  of  Irish  life 
which  he  has  probably  not  much 
studied.  Times  have  changed. 
Penal  laws  and  St.  Bartholomewa 
are  alike  out  of  date ;  but  of  that 
real  heart-felt  toleration  which, 
thinks  no  evil  of  opponents  there 
is  unfortunately  very  little  in  the- 
Island  of  Saints.  Throughout  th& 
country,  wherever  any  small  office 
falls  vacant,  the  successful  candi- 
date is  likely  to  be  of  the  same- 
religion  as  the  majority  of  the- 
electors.  Home  Bule  Ireland  and 
Boman  Catholic  Ireland  are  prac- 
tically synonymous.  There  are  a 
few  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons — ^there  will 
always  be  some  such — who  remain 
Protestants  while  belonging  to  an 
organisation  worked  in  uie  in- 
terests of  the  Church  of  Bome. 
There  are  a  few  members  of  that 
Church  who  dissent  from  the 
popular  politics.  But  neither  the 
Protestant  Home  Buler  nor  the 
Catholic  Unionist  is  in  the  least 
degree  a  representative  man. 
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The  visit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Ireland  was  an  event  of  real  im- 
portance. If  EngHsli  statesmen 
would  go  more  often  and  see  for 
themselveSy  and  then  compare 
notes,  they  would  be  considerably 
enlightened,  even  though,  like  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  they  might 
have  to  face  the  most  terrible  of 
interviewers.  They  should  be 
careful  not  to  think  that  because 
they  have  driven  across  Ireland  on 
an  outside  car,  as  a  well  known 
baronet  did,  they  know  all  about 
the  country.  Whately  used  to 
say  that  the  national  vehicle  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  no 
tourist  ever  saw  more  than  one 
side  of  the  question.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone cannot  oe  accused  of  rash- 
ness. For  a  long  time  he  kept 
sUence  even  from  good  words, 
though  no  doubt  it  was  pain  and 

gief  to  him.  At  the  Mansion 
ouse  dinner,  undeterred  by  the 
frightful  state  of  the  streets  under 
the  charge  of  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion, he  said  much  in  favour  of 
municipal  self-government,  but 
kept  dear  of  Home  Rule ;  warned, 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Bright's  former 
mistake,  he  prescribed  no  panacea. 
His  reception  was  very  creditable 
to  the  country.  Some  ardent 
partisan  in  whom  the  odium 
theohgicum  was  strong,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  good  manners  weak,  wrote 
in  favour  of  letting  the  author 
of  '' Vaticanism"  severely  alone. 
Une  foolish  youth  shouted  ''  How 
about  the  Church?"  when  the 
author  of  Disestablishment  visited 
Trinity  College.  Such  trifling  ex- 
ceptions only  served  to  shew  the 
general  good  feeling  more  clearly. 
The  political  condition  of  Ireland 
is  not  healthv,  but  the  people  are 
well  disposed  when  it  is  no  one's 
interest  to  mislead  them. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  Mitchelstown  libel  case, 
which  excited  far  more  interest 
than    any    Parliamentary  matter 


can  do.  Mr.  Buckley's  theory  of 
managing  an  estate  recommends 
itself  to  no  one  in  Ireland,  whether 
landlord  or  tenant.  Proprietors 
who  would  never  think  of  doing 
as  he  ha8  done  naturaUy  object  to 
Dearmg,  as  members  of  a  class,  any 
share  of  the  odium.  Mr.  Bridge, 
the  agent  on  the  estate,  who  has. 
been  twice  fired  at  and  wounded, 
took  proceedings  against  a  person 
name^  Casey  for  certain  letters 
written  under  the  pseudonym  of 
the  "GalteeBoy."  The  words 
were  not  in  dispute,  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  May  told  the  Dublin 
special  jury  that  they  amounted  to 
lioel.  As  a  sound  constitutional 
lawyer,  he  added  that  they  were 
nevertheless  at  perfect  liberty  to 
say  the  contrary.  To  the  principle 
that  the  jury  in  libel  cases  are 

i'udges  both  of  law  and  fact  Eng- 
Lsh  liberty  owes  a  g^od  deal ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  full  force  in  Ireland* 
Every  one  knows  that  it  was  not 
Mr.  Casey  but  Mr.  Buckley  who 
was  really  being  tried.  Virtually 
there  was  no  verdict,  which 
amounted  to  a  censure  on  the- 
management  of  the  estate.  There 
will  be  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  facts;  some  think  the  chief 
Clime  consisted  in  the  orMsa  igno- 
rantia  of  supposing  that  Irish  land 
could  be  trafficked  in  like  balls  of 
cotton.  In  any  case,  the  blame 
should  fall  on  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
lives  in  England  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  his  investment,  and  not 
on  Mr.  Bridge,  who  remains  at 
Galtee  Lodge  to  be  shot. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power  was  more^ 
successful  in  Mayo  than  in  Scot 
land.  The  redoubtable  Mr.  Daly 
had  indeed  visited  the  West,  but 
without  succeeding  in  creating 
much  disunion.  The  vote  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  Power  passed  at 
Castlebar,  where  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Pamell,  ^*  endorsed 
the  policy  of  action,"  as  Obstruc- 
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tion  is  called  in  Mayo.  In  Gkdway, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  was  less 
iortunate.  His  addrefis  to  a 
•crowded  meeting  at  Glifden  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  cries  of 
'*  Home  Eule  no  use,"  "  It  is  Ee- 
peal  we  must  have,"  **  Down  with 
Home  Eule,"  and  "  What  about 
Allan,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien?" 
When  he  had  done  his  speech  Mr. 
Henry  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
•cross-examination  by  the  well 
known  Father  Conway.  He  was 
accused  of  irregular  attendance, 
and  Mr.  Conway  "  would  like  to 
know  what  measure  Mr.  Henry 
has  brought  forward  to  ameliorate 
ihe  condition  of  the  starving 
peasants  of  Connemara." 

Dean  McManus,  to  whose  build- 
ing fund  Mr.  Henry  has  been  a 
large  contributor,  here  came  to  the 
rescue  with  **look  at  the  Church 
•over  there."  Clergymen  from 
•other  parishes  do  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  Clifden  Church,  for 
Mr.  Conway  still  persisted,  asking 
Mr.  Henry  ''to  point  out  a  single 
instance  in  which  he  rooted  the 
tenants  in  the  soil."  The  victim 
could  only  say  that  he  had  never 
evicted  anyone,  and  that  he  had 
spent  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  value 
•of  the  estate  on  improvements. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Freely  retorted  with 
**  Whom  did  that  benefit?" 

Castle  building  and  draining  by 
a  capitalist  is  not  what  G^way 
wants.  At  last,  Mr.  Henry  and 
his  friend,  the  Dean,  were  put  to 
flight,  and  Father  Conway  stormed 
the  chair.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Ehati- 
gan  then  delivered  an  harangue  in 
favour  of  the  Obstructive  policy 
and  denunciatory  as  regards  Mr. 
Henry.  The  lawns  and  pastures  of 
Kylemore  had  once  been  occupied 
by  the  homes  of  a  happy,  though 
not,  perhaps,  prosperous  tenantry. 
Not  only  had  Mr.  Henry,  who 
took  such  interest  in  the  tenantry 
-of  Ireland,  failed  to  restore  the 
JBons  of  those  who  were  gone,  but 


he  had  actually  ''removed  the 
vestiges  of  their  dwellings  to 
make  lawns  for  Kylemore  Castle." 
A  vote  of  censure  was  then  passed, 
Mr;  Ehatigan  pointedly  observing 
that  the  voto  did  not  apply  to 
Major  Nolan.  This,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  the  gentleman  who 
made  Sir  John  Ghray  and  Father 
Lavelle  judges  between  him  and 
his  tenants,  prudently  selecting 
for  the  operation  farms  of  very 
trifling  value.  Whether  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  loses  his  seat  for 
Oalway  or  not  does  not  depend 
upon  the  Clifden  meeting  but  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the 
Bishop  of  Galway.  He  commands, 
moreover,  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
he  has  not  lacked,  and  will  not 
lack,  allies.  But  if  he  is  censured 
by  a  great  public  meeting  some 
ten  mues  from  the  spot  where  he 
has  spent  such  vast  sums,  he  can- 
not be  held  to  have  achieved 
popularity.  Those  who  think  the 
Home  Eule  party  a  mischievous 
sham  need  not  affect  to  pity  him. 

The  Land  Act  has  not  killed 
agrarianism ;  time  alone  can  heal 
that  sore.  Nor  has  remedial  legis- 
lation, accompanied  by  a  crushing 
sense  of  failure,  uprooted  Fe- 
nianism.  The  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  AUcm,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien,  for  murdering  the  police- 
sergeant  at  Manchester,  is  still 
celebrated.  A  thousand  young 
men  visited  the  commemorative 
Celtic  Cross  at  Olasnevin  on  the 
26th  of  November  last.  No  priest 
was  present,  of  course,  but  a  Mr. 
O'Brien,  of  Limerick,  read  the  De 
Profundis.  This  fidelity  to  an  idea 
is  touching  enough  and  deserves 
far  more  respect  than  the  windy 
pretentiousness  of  the  Home 
Kulers.  Even  in  the  army  the  old 
leaven  still  works.  Gunner  John 
Walsh  was  lately  convicted  by  a 
court-martial  at  Aldershot  of 
maintaining  a  disloyal  corre- 
spondence    with    a    Fenian    at 
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Oork.     The      letters    were    pro- 
duced, and  though  very  silly  were 
unquestionably  of    the   character 
imputed.      The  sentence  of    two 
years'  imprisonment  was  remitted 
•on  account  of  the  prisoner's  youth. 
In  spite  of  this  case  the  Qoyem-  , 
ment  has  thought  it  prudent  to 
release  the  men  who  were  firuilty 
of  the  enormous  crime  of  muitary 
treason.      If    the    discipline    of 
the  army   does    not  suffer   none 
need  regret  an    act  of  clemency 
which  would  not  have  been    so 
long   delayed    had    it    not    been 
loudly  demanded  as  a  right.     Tet 
the  offence  was  great.      Colour- 
Sergeant   McCarthy    deliberately 
plotted   to  give  up  the  contents 
of  an   armoury  to   the  Fenians. 
He  was  tried    by   court-martial, 
and    only    escaped    death    by    a 
natural  unwillingness  in  an  exalted 
-quarter  to  complete  the  warrant. 
Heart  disease  and  excitement  have 
now  ended  his  life.     But  even  if 
this  accident  had  not  happened  the 
Government  would  have  gained  no 
popularity.   The  Freeman  regarded 
the  release  as  a  ne  w  insult  to  Ireland  • 
-'*  McCarthy  and  his  comrade  would 
still  be  hopelessly  pacing  the  cor- 
ridors of  Chatham,  Gunner  Walsh 
would  now  be  commencing  his  two 
years'  imprisonment,  no  word  of 
amnesty  would  have  been  spoken, 
had  not  the  legume  of  the  (har  been 
marching  towarde  the  road  to  India^ 
had    not    the    league    of    the    three 
JSmperore     threatened     empire     in 
the  Eaet. ' '   This  truculent  nonsense 
has  been  read  all  over  Ireland, 
.and  has  been  faithfully  re-echoed 
by    country    editors    and    stump 
orators.       A    coroner's  jury    has 
found  that  poor  McCarthy's  death 
was  accelerated  by  cruel  treatment 
in  prison.     This  finding  was    in 
deference  to  the   opinion  of  Dr. 
'G'Leary,  M.P.,  who  gave  medical 
evidence  some  years  ago  in  the 
Talbot  case.     He  testified  that  the 
famous  detective's  death  was  not 
caused  by  the  bullet  in  his  head, 


but  by  the  eminent  surgeons  who 
extracted  it.  To  that  remarkable 
opinion  he  owes  his  seat  in 
Parliament 

The  Conference  met  at  last,  and 
its  proceedings  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection    of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  a  question  so  windy  and 
so  unfruitful  in  real  ffood.     Emas- 
culated as  it  was    by    a    forced 
adhesion      to      Federalism,     the 
numbers  of  the  'meeting  did  not 
fulfil    expectation.       Only    about 
half  the  Home  Bule  members  at- 
tended.   Mr.  Butt  was  retained  as 
leader,  but  no  one  pledged  himself 
to  obey  him.    Indeed,  Mr.  Pamell 
and  his   friends  make  allegiance 
conditional  on  plenty  of  work  being 
found  for  them.     The  victory  is 
substantially   with    them.      They 
have  regretted  nothing,  they  have 
retracted  nothing,   and  they  have 
promised  nothing.     The  schism  is 
not  healed,  for  it  was  caused  by 
irreconcilable  differences.       It  is 
said    Mr.   Butt's  health   will  not 
allow   him  to  attend  much    this 
Session.     It  makes  little  matter. 
The   public   will    every    day   see 
more  clearly  that  the  only  thing 
binding  the  Home  Bulers  together 
is  their  common  Ultramontanism. 
The    clerical    leaders    are     glad 
to    doke    their    objects    with    a 
patriotic      mantle,      and      when 
Home   Bule    is   abandoned   they 
will  find  something  else  to  serve 
their    turn.       The  Union    is    an 
accomplished  fact.     For  any  large 
national  purpose,  Irish  politicians 
to-day  are  as  powerless  as  Irish 
chiefs  were  in  old  times.     But  they 
need  not    neglect  such    practical 
amelioration  of  their  country  as  is 
best  accomplished  by  remaining  at 
home  and  setting  an  example  of 
good    conduct.       The    mournful 
motto  from  Tacitus  which  0' Dono- 
van placed  upon  the  title-page  of 
his  great  work,  is  as  true  as  ever : 
— **  Dum   singuli  pagnant   univere% 
vineuntur,^^ 

B.  Bagwell. 
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Some  few  months  ago  it  was  our 
fortune  to  enter  one  of  those  great 
London  halls  that  are  put  to  a 
variety  of  uses,  and 'manage  to 
accommodate,  at  different  times, 
many  opposite  and  interesting 
sects,  from  Mr.  Voysey  to  the  P.  R. 
On  this  occasion  the  platform,  or 
a  little  wooden  scaffold  in  front  of 
it,  was  occupied  by  a  quiet  looking 
man,  a  trine  too  diy  in  manner 
and  appearance  to  be  manifestly  of 
the  apostles,  but  yet  a  recognised 
leader  of  a  party.  As  the 
phrase  ''the  adyanced  party"  is 
made  to  represent  many  different 
groups  and  is  very  differently  un- 
derstood, we  will  give  a  rendering 
of  what  sort  of  party  is  here  sig- 
nified by  means  of  a  homely  meta- 
phor. The  external  growth  of 
most  trees  is  two-fold ;  there  is  a 
gradual  enlargement  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  trunk ;  there  is  lateral 
out-growth  in  sundry  subsidiary 
directions  and  of  various  kinds. 
We  see  the  spreading  branch  which 
pushes  onwards  to  open  its  leaves 
to  the  air  and  helps  to  feed  the 
swelling  central  shoot  with  sun- 
light, indeed,  forms  part  of  it;  this 
is  one  kind  of  *'  advanced  party." 
There  is  also  a  divergent  growth 
^m  the  parent  trunk  that  pro- 
mises similar  attributes,  but  never 
becomes  a  branch,  and  terminates 
as  a  knot,  tightly  complicating  its 
fibres.  We  may  say  fancifully, 
if  not  scientifically,  that  the  excres- 
cence has  disdained  the  parent 
stem  and  so  cut  off  its  own  sap. 
At  least,  it  refuses  to  bear  sap  on- 


i^ard,  and  entrenches  itself  with  a 
hard  strength,  surpassing  in  tena- 
city that  of  any  other  region  of  the 
tree.  True,  its  sphere  is  limited; 
it  struggles  towards  no  sky,  it  en- 
riches me  tree  with  no  light-ab- 
sorbing and  wind-drinking  foliage. 
But  it  rejoices  in  its  own  sturdiness 
and  definite  contour,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  confiding,  indefi- 
nite young  shoots.  There  are  in 
humanity  those  who  fortify  them- 
selves in  knotty  entrenchments  of 
logic,  and  look  with  disdain 
upon  straggling,  upward-aspirin? 
branches.  For  the  loftiest  and 
largest  faiths  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, especially  if  they  pre- 
sume to  survive  and  still  uplift 
their  heads,  they  have  but  con- 
tempt as  for  exploded  bubbles; 
the  delicate  state  of  bursting 
forth  into  spiritual  leaf  seems 
to  them  but  a  filmy  sham ;  what  is 
modem  and  ascertainable  bv  the 
lowest  faculties  is  the  only  fit 
food  for  the  properly  constituted 
soientifio  mind. 

A  quiet  assurance,  in  which 
cjmicism  played  ^ith  humour, 
marked  our  lecturer.  Religion,  we 
found  from  him,  was  such  a  very 
unreal  thing  that  one  had  to 
wander  into  all  sorts  of  unusual 
regions  to  find  out  even  what  it 
professed  to  be.  A  definition  of 
it  as  ''a  machinery  of  sacred 
things  and  places"  was  just  as 
good  as  most  others:  why  be  so 
very  particular  when  the  whole 
thing  is  a  hobgoblin  ? 

miat  terrible  half-truths  were 
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glibly  uttered! — **A  religion  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful when  it  has  got  its  priests 
into  power;  thus  some  writers 
speak  of  the  wonderfully  rapid 
success  of  Christianity."  There  is 
no  definition  given  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  '*  power  "  is  used. 
If  political  power  be  meant,  the 
phrase  is  a  cleyer  sarcasm.  If  in- 
fluence oyer  others  be  implied,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  nistoric 
rather  than  flippant,  and  the 
lecturer  would  rightly  have  been 
bound  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
such  influence  when  at  its  best.  It 
would  be  his  business  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  despite  of  the  injurious 
soul-crushing  influence  of  priestly 
domination  complained  oi,  there 
could  ever  have  proceeded  from 
religion  such  a  spiritual  influence 
as,  instead  of  producing  a  degraded 
and  spiritless  obedience,  tended  to 
open  to  men  their  own  independ- 
ence. No  such  question  as  this  is 
allowed  ;  that  spiritual  leaders 
are  humbugs  from  the  natural 
state  of  things,  humbugs  generally 
and  not  occasionally  or  in  part,  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the 
same  style  of  superficial  generali- 
sation is  the  reference  to  the  race 
whose  wondrous  religious  philo- 
sophy little  by  little  is  now  being 
exhumed,  as  "  the  old  cat- worship- 
ping Egyptian." 

Very  appropriately  says  our 
lectiirer,  in  order  to  prove  how  he 
abrogates  for  himself  any  notion 
of  religion  being  anything  more 
than  a  dream,  '^  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  what  attitude  of 
mind  may  properly  be  called 
religious,  and  what  may  not." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  ''Some  will 
hold  that  religion  must  have  a 
person  for  its  object ;  but  Buddha 
was  filled  with  religious  feeling, 
and  yet  he  had  no  personal  object. 
Spinoza,  the  god-intoxicated  man, 
had  no  personal  object  for  his 
devotion."     Again  the  argument 


derives  its  glibness  from  a  lack  of 
definition  of  terms.  What  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  a  ''  personal  object," 
when  employed  outside  the  range 
of  physics,  we  are  not  told.  Do  not 
Buddha  and  Spinoza  with  their 
impersonal  religious  sense  practi- 
cally worship  the  soul  of  all  things  ? 
They  may  be  regarded  as  appre- 
hending the  imiverse  as  an  indi- 
vidual, with  body  and  consciousness 
inter-related  as  in  man.  A  rude 
yokel  may  be  imable  to  appreciate 
the  fine  spirit  of  a  man  but  a  few 
degrees  his  superior.  If  there  be  a 
supreme  consciousness  to  which 
lower  vision  is  partly  blind,  is  it 
not  fair  to  regard  that  centre  as  at 
least  potentially  personal?  Why 
should,  personaiity  be  an  impossibi- 
lity beyond  the  range  or  attributes 
of  the  small  personality  of  man? 
And  if  Buddha  and  Spinoza  had 
some  of  the  consciousness  of  this 
completer  soul,  is  it  not  unscientific 
to  assume  that  their  feeling  was 
not  for  a  personal  object  dimly 
appreciated  ? 

''  Beligious  beliefs,"  we  are  told 
— and  we  presume  the  lecturer 
would  include  religious  faiths — 
''must  be  founded  on  evidence ;  if 
they  are  not  so  founded,  it  is  wrong 
to  hold  them."  How  horribly 
wrong  must  it  be  for  the  new-bom 
babe  to  trust  its  mother,  without 
having  first  taken  the  precaution 
of  insisting  upon  testimonials! 
Instinct,  however,  is  but  a  juvenile 
error,  which  oar  Professor  has 
long  outgrown.  Even  his  instinct 
of  the  supernatural  (we  mean  by 
this  term  the  endo-physical)  was 
strangled  in  the  cradle;  he  has 
long  ago  entered  the  definitely 
calculate  routine  of  common  day. 

"  Brinfi^  your  doctrine,  your 
priesthood,  your  precepts — yea, 
even  the  inner  devotion  of  your 
soul,  before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science; she  is  no  man's  and  no 
god's  vicar,  but  the  supreme  judge 
of  men  and  gods."      A  narrow 
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man  may  have  a  conBcience  like 
a  streak  of  light  through  the 
smallest  orifice,  and  yet  enough 
to  illumine  the  path  of  conduct 
for  himself.  This,  however,  is  an 
inadequate  estimate  of  conscience, 
for,  according  to  our  modem  Pro- 
fessor, the  conscience  of  a  man 
just  not  an  idiot  is  an  adequate  his- 
torian of  the  world,  is  perfect  and 
supreme.  No  need  for  training  or 
growth ;  we  are  our  own  gods, 
ready-made — nay,  god  of  gods  and 
light  of  lights. 

Professor  OlifPord  brings  up 
with  pious  contempt  two  well- 
known  texts  :  ''  He  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned ;"  and  '*  Bles- 
sed are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed."  Now 
while  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the 
probabuity  of  the  non-authenticity 
of  one  or  both,  we  can  shew  that 
if  read  by  themselves,  and  without 
context,  in  a  sphere  of  human 
affection,  they  are  not  immoral, 
but  true.  We  would  not  for  a 
moment  advocate  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  we  shall  give  being 
followed,  but  merely  enter  it  as 
a  protest  against  a  too  hasty 
generalisation.  He  that  has  no 
trust  or  confidence  in  anyone  else, 
in  goodness,  in  love,  is  self-con- 
demned to  suspicion,  to  fear,  to 
jealousy,  to  his  own  misery. 
Blessed  are  they  who  trust  and 
love  without  the  vice  of  undue 
suspicion,  without  requiring  for- 
mal evidence.  He  who  with  an 
innocent  wife,  should  never  place 
trust  in  her  without  prior  elaborate 
investigation  of  her  every  moment 
of  time,  would  not  be  the  most 
blessed  of  men.  It  has  perhaps 
never  occurred  to  our  doctrinaire 
that  there  may  be  real  things 
which  to  him  are  nothing,  but 
which  others  appreciate.  The 
passion  of  colour  is  no  baseless 
phantom  to  a  true  artist ;  but  a 
scientific  professor  may  be  a  ffood 
professor  in  his  special  line  and  yet 


colour-blind.  If  there  be  a  real  in- 
tercourse between  consciousness 
and  consciousness,  however  faint 
the  current,  and  however  liable  to- 
interruptions,  it  is  evident  that  it 
might  DO  the  basis  of  that  very 
varied  result  which  Professor 
Clifford  designates  religion,  while 
to  its  possibility  he  is  at  present  as 
blind  as  an  hour-old  puppy  to  the 
clear  ray  of  lifi^ht.  His  sphere  is- 
of  hard  intellectual  criticism ;  he 
can  expose  logical  inconsistencies, 
and  may  be  doing  good  work  in 
such  a  field.  But  for  his  own  sake 
he  should  make  the  field  a  small 
one,  and  one  in  which  objects  are 
very  clearly  visible  to  dull  eyes. 

He  is  quite  out  of  his  element 
when  he  speaks  even  of  the  moral 
sense,  which  he  would  reduce  to 
its  greatest  common  measure  and 
most  plebeian  standard.  He  says : 
"  It  arises,  not  in  one  man's  mind 
by  a  flash  of  genius  or  a  transport 
of  ecstacy,  but  in  aU  men's  minds, 
as  the  fruit  of  their  necessary 
intercourse  and  united  labour  for 
a  common  obj ect."  In  other  words, 
the  message  of  the  poet,  and  the 
seer,  the  suggestion  of  inspired 
art,  and  the  inspiriting  glow  of 
beauty,  the  educating  power  of 
wise  laws,  due,  perhaps,  in  their 
origin  to  some  lonely  idealist,  all 
are  nothing :  our  moral  sense  is  all 
the  product  of  our  most  earthly 
work,  all  found  amongst  our  mar- 
kets and  money-making.  With 
regard  to  moral  sense,  heightening 
is  new  creation :  the  *'  flash  of 
genius,"  or  result  of  the  ''  trans- 
port of  ecstacy,"  that  has  enabled 
us  to  see  a  customary  thing,  palat- 
able to  our  customary  moral  sense, 
in  a  new  light  and  consequently  a» 
a  base  thing,  has  created  in  us  an 
addition  of  moral  sense. 

Professor  Clifford  very  properly 
agrees  to  a  difference  between  a 
parochial  priest,  representing  no- 
thing more  than  culture  in  a  country 
district,  and  "  a  priest  who  lays 
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daim  to  a  magical  character  and 
powers."  The  priest  of  this  latter 
kind,  however  rare  in  this  modem 
day,  Professor  Clifford  seems  to 
be  in  much  dread  of.  He  says 
solemnly : — 

"The  whole  Btructure  of  modern 
society,  the  fruit  of  long  and  painful 
efforts,  the  hopes  of  further  improve- 
ment,  the  triumphs  of  justice,  of 
freedom,  and  of  light,  the  bonds  of 
patriotism  which  make  each  nation 
one,  the  bonds  of  humanity  which 
bring  different  nations  together— all 
these  they  see  to  be  menaced  with  a 
great    and   real   and    even    pressing 

danger It  seems  to  me  quite 

possible  that  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  Europe,  the  light 
and  the  right,  what  makes  life  worth 
having  and  men  worthy  to  have  it, 
may  be  clean  swept  away  by  a  revival 
of  superstition." 

Again  we  require  definitions: 
superstition  in  the  weak  may  be 
deference  to  a  priestly  will,  but 
what  is  the  superstition  of  the 
priest  himself,  what  is  the  founda- 
tion in  the  man  of  cool  judgment 
of  that  which  in  its  lower  form 
may  be  called  superstition  ?  It  is 
little  good  to  cry  out  petulantly 
ag^ainst  superstition ;  let  it  be  ana- 
lysed. A  traction-engine  in  a  dark 
lane  once  frightened  an  old  clergy- 
man, who  took  it  for  the  devQ. 
Here  was  superstition,  removable, 
not  by  disbelieving  in  the  engine, 
but  by  throwing  light  upon  it,  and 
so  removing  the  fear,  which  alone 
is  the  thing  to  be  feared. 

Ck)uched  in  our  Professor's 
unassuming,  cynical  manner,  is 
his  covert  mrust  at  that  divine  in- 
terior power  that,  though  the  lower 
manifestations  may  be  weak  and 
childish  in  their  slow  assimilation, 
yet  makes  religion  and  creates  hope. 
Magic  to  a  materialist,  it  should 
be  prefaced,  is  all  that  cannot  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  earth. 
'^AUhough  I  have  many  times 
asked  for  it,"  says  Professor  Clif- 
ford, ''from  those  who  said  that 


somewhere  and  at  some  time  man- 
kind had  derived  benefits  from  a 
priesthood  laying  claim  to  a  magi- 
cal character  and  powers,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  aei  any  evidence 
for  this  statement.''  It  is  presumed 
that  if  an  individual  should  be- 
vividly  conscious  of  soul-life,  dis- 
tinct or  pre-ezistent  as  regards  the 
flesh,  or  should  enjoy  a  flash 
of  that  whereon  he  is  engaged 
during  bodily  sleep;  and  so 
bring  evidence  to  men  of  the 
glories  of  enfranchised  life,  h& 
would  be  to  Professor  Clifford 
that  pestilent  purveyor  of  moon- 
shine, the  magical  priest.  If 
our  three  score  years  and  ten  be 
the  all  in  all  of  the  life  of  the  spirit 
of  man ;  if  existence  that  stretches 
in  all  visible  directions  beyond 
reckoning  is  but  a  blank  outside 
of  a  temporary  clothing  of  physical 
atoms ;  if  life  has  no  avenue  that 
can  be  traversed  beyond  the  fooua 
of  the  mirror  of  the  human  eye, 
even  when  that  point  is  extended 
by  professorial  spectacles,  then, 
indeed,  both  poet  and  priest  who 
tell  of  unseen  life  are  part  of  a 
gigantic  delusion,  to  which,  0 
treachery  of  fate,  humanity  itself 
has  become  a  party  until  now. 

But  if  Science  has  not  yet  fully 
proved  that  life  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  organisation  whatever 
but  that  patent  to  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons bom  in  the  particular  planet 
we  are  just  now  familiar  with,  the 
efforts  of  logical  professors  should 
first  attack  mat  considerable  ques- 
tion. Once  decided  their  way,  the 
magical  priest  will  become  a  mere 
detail,  and  of  no  account.  Chemis- 
try will  make  lecturing  professors- 
so  much  more  magical  that  the 
feeders  of  that  f ooush  fancy,  the 
soul,  will  have  to  vanish  for  lack  of 
occupation.  But  if  there  is  some- 
thing substantial  beneath  that 
vague  and  impossible  dream  of  a 
soul,  then  the  magical  priest,  even 
though  he  should  at  times  wickedly 
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misuse  his  powers,  is  yet  some- 
thing more  than  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  commonplace  professor 
of  materialism. 

Feeling,  we  have  to  learn,  is  an 
erratic,  eccentric  thing ;  loye  is  a 
•strong  delusion,  a  pleasant  pardon- 
able error.  Gk>d  could  be  allowed 
to  exist  by  the  properly  constituted 
scientific  mind,  if  foolish  magical 
people  would  not  insist  upon  His 
being  the  welling  fount  of  the  im- 
palpable moonshme  of  love.  As  a 
-convenient  term  to  express  acertain 
blind  harmony  and  order  which  are 
evidently  central  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  term  God,  were  it  not 
spoiled  by  the  foolish  enthusiasms 
of  ages,  would  do  very  well  to  repre- 
sent the  solid  university  of  Nature. 

Unfortunately,  in  order  to  shew 
the  value  of  the  magical  priest 
(who,  as  we  understand  him,  is 
.'not  necessarily  sacerdotal),  we 
cannot  provide,  and  may  find  it 
difficult  even  to  picture,  a  world  for 
the  professors  in  which  mag^c  does 
not  exist,  and  so  institute  a  com- 
^parison.  It  may  be  said  the  world 
is  gloomy  enough  as  it  is,  but 
what  prisoner  would  not  choose  a 
dungeon  with  a  gleam  from  a 
marrow  slit  in  the  stone  to  a  hole 
of  absolute  blackness?  Give  us 
that  hole  without  the  magical  case- 
ment, say  the  scientific  professors, 
and  we  can  fill  it  with  happiness. 
What  sort  of  happiness  would  it 
be,  we  may  askf  Our  sewers, 
indeed,  would,  doubtless,  be  well 
regulated,  an  undeniable  advan- 
tage; our  upholstery  would  be 
comfortable  and  strong,  our 
houses  weatherproof,  our  means  of 
transit  excellent,  our  groceries  well 
analysed,  our  wall-papers  innocent 
of  arsenic,  our  institutions  free 
(with  that  cause  of  evil,  the 
magical  priest  and  his  votaries, 
only  tabooed),  government  by  the 
majority  firmly  established,  daily 
inspection  of  everyone  by  a  scien- 
itific  policeman   a  settled  9ine  qud 


non,  a  physiologic  primer  the  first 
reading  book,  an  office  of  matri- 
monial selection  and  scientific 
propagation  obviating  the  present 
illusionary  and  too  conservative 
system,  the  production  of  wealth 
unimpeded,  and  a  completely  ra- 
tional treatment  of  pauperism 
flourishin&r ;  what  more,  then,  could 
we  desire  ?  We  shoiUd  be  nearly 
as  healthy  and  happy  as  pigs. 
Everything  vague  and  indefinite 
and  tantalising  would  have  van- 
ished ;  with  the  maeic  of  the  priest 
would  evaporate  the  nonsensical 
passion  of  ^e  musician,  the  absurd 
rhapsody  of  the  lover,  thA  lunatic, 
and  the  poet,  the  supersensuous 
imaginings  of  the  artist's  intensest 
moments,  the  curious  hope  of  the 
thinker,  the  simple  certainty  of  the 
seer. 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the 
dream? 

Magic  has  been  disestablished, 
and  the  solid  coin  of  the  world  is 
in  the  pockets  of  the  scientific 
professors.  All  is  as  it  should  be : 
the  empire  is  peace. 

The  few  people  that  remain 
under  hallucinations,  for  their  own 
sakes  are  put  in  mad-houses.  They 
are  only  a  shade  more  prominently 
what  they  were  before — **  outside 
of  the  common  experience  and 
daily  life  of  man."  Like  an  abori- 
ginal race,  they  are  compelled  to 
die  out  and  make  way  for  scientific 
civilisation. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  realise  the 
improved  community,  with  all  its 
mysterious  element  eliminated.  It 
is  a  gigantic  and  monotonous 
middle  class,  a  compound  of  intel- 
lectual accuracy  and  well-trained 
animalism.  Morals  are  easy  enough 
with  no  religion  to  disturb  them : 
man,  of  course,  makes  his  own. 
The  troublesome  magical  minority 
is  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  g^atest 
number  is  now  in  full  development. 
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Physiology  and  economics,  we 
may  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
indoctrinated  under  this  new  ri' 
gime  that  the  community  is  healthy 
and  prosperous.  The  machinery 
of  social  life  works  admirably ; 
with  no  extraneous  or  supernatural 
element  to  disturb  the  smooth 
routine,  mankind  are  getting  fatter. 
The  children  of  the  new  generation 
are  said  to  average  an  ounce  heavier 
than  they  were  before  Science 
took  the  helm  of  control.  The 
pictures  of  the  past  dark  age  shew 
such  feeble  forms,  but  what  large 
strange  eyes  had  some  people  then ! 
The  human  eye,  a  learned  spe- 
cialist of  the  new  state  reports,  is 
becoming  of  a  diminished  and  less 
movable  iris,  no  doubt  in  a 
process  of  increase  of  microscopic 
power.  Fashion  decrees  the 
beauty  of  such  steady  orbs,  as  philo- 
sophy analyses  and  proclaims  their 
virtue.  A  somewhat  foolish  ma- 
thematician works  out  the  relations 
of  the  human  and  porcine  orb,  and 
'Cfldculates  that  in  a  quarter  of  a 
million  years  at  the  then  rate  of 
modification  of  the  human  eyeball, 
it  will  be  identical  in  character 
with  that  of  a  pig  of  the  best  breed. 
A  youth  who  has  failed  in  several 
examinations  throws  out  a  remark 
that  with  the  diminished  mobility 
•of  the  orb,  the  look  is  becoming  less 
wistful.  He  is  degraded  in  the 
schools: — what  on  earth  is  wist- 
ful?— ^the  reflective  properties  of 
the  optic  lens  are  no  doubt  becotki- 
ing  modified.  A  discussion  arises, 
in  which  it  is  proved  that  with  the 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  eye,  the 
ultimate  atom  may  be  detected  in 


yg  X  m 

950,000 


years. 


A  youn^  girl  gives  alecture  in  the 
streets  of  Gosmopolis,  and  affirms 
that,  including  the  last  named 
computation,  she  has  gone  through 
the  whole  of  the  latest  discoveries 
•of  science  with  the  aid  of  the 
most    learned    professors.      The 


systematisation  which  has  ren- 
dered this  possible  she  allows 
to  be  an  excellent  thing,  but 
urges  that  something  new  may 
be  provided  at  once,  or  her 
studies  must  come  to  an  end 
for  lack  of  material.  A  traveller 
who  has  come  in,  no  one  yet  has 
ascertained  whence,  chalks  on  a 
wall  ''Try  deeper."  The  public 
marshal  is  ordered  to  efface  the 
marks;  the  vagrant,  who  cannot 
be  found,  must  have  become 
tainted  with  the  obscure  style  of 
the  old  occultist  pseudo-philo- 
sophy. 

The  High  College  of  Intellect 
cannot  give  much  time  to  scholastic 
grievances,  for  it  has  received  a 
troublesome  telephone  from  the 
least  developed  region  of  the 
world.  Seated  in  their  vast  marble 
hall  are  the  high  priests  of  science, 
with  fi^ant  statues  by  the  presiden- 
tial chair ;  on  the  left  the  emble- 
matic figure  of  the  ancient  delusions 
of  the  race,  as  a  decrepit  old  man 
with  a  head  like  a  puff-ball,  at 
which  a  cannon  is  directed ;  on  the 
rififht,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
college,  represented  as  in  the 
prime  of  critical  life,  and  habited 
m  the  cleanly  cut  garments  of  his 
time. 

The  news  comes  from  a  country 
where  for  years  past  there  has 
been  a  strike,  capital  and  labour 
having  both  been  supported  mean- 
while by  their  respective  unions. 
The  report  is  that  a  figure,  details 
of  estimated  height  and  apparent 
characteristics  as  per  schedule,  has 
been  roaming  through  the  streets, 
crying,  "  Try  sympathy !  "  mean- 
ingless words  that  are  merely 
recorded  for  the  sake  of  accuracy. 
The  police  have  a  clue,  investi- 
gation is  proceeding,  &c.  This  is 
not  what  troubles  the  Board,  but 
a  second  message  in  scornful  ac- 
cents is  passing  through  the 
telephone  from  a  powenul  he- 
retic   of  those  regions,  that  the 
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figure  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  records  preserved  in 
archaic  archives  as  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  ancient  mytholoeic 
being,  a  ghost;  that  the  pohce 
have  tried  to  seize  him  in  vain, 
as  he  slips  from  them  like  gas, 
and  that  he  is  still  crying  aloud, 
and  the  populace  becoming  ex- 
cited. "  (ihost,  indeed ! "  said  the 
President ;  "  here  we  have  a  re- 
version to  the  insanities  of  the 
magical  priest !  Lest  we  be '  swept 
away  by  a  revival  of  superstition,' 
the  lunatic  asylums  must  be  en- 
larged." Here  came  avoice  sound- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  venerable 
circle:  '' Just asyou please,  if  only 
you  can  catch  me,  and  I  do  not 
give  you  the  slip."  "  Socrates," 
exclaimed  the  only  classical 
scholar  present.  ''No,  'tis  he  who 
was  your  founder,"  said  the  voice, 
whic^  seemed  close  at  hand,  while 
through  the  hall  blew  a  strange 
cold  wind.  Through  the  intense 
vibration,  the  statue  at  the  right 
of  the  chair — ^it  was  getting  old — 
fell  down  with  a  crae£.  The  idol 
upset,  the  confusion  that  followed 
may  be  imagined. 

By  this  digression  into  the 
romance  of  by-and-bye  we  have 
not  seriously  met  our  Professor  on 
the  question  of  the  magical  priest 
he  so  much  fears.  The  question  is 
first:  Is  there  a  central  hall  of 
life,  to  which  our  present  state 
is  a  dim  antechamber  ?  If  so,  the 
question  of  how  the  magic  comes 
m>m  it  is  a  subsidiary  one.  But 
let  us  assume  the  existence  of 
the  spiritual  world  (with  our 
Professor's  consent,  seeing  it  is 
but  for  a  moment  and  only  on 
paper),  while  supposing  also  that 
no  message  whatever  is  allowed  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
world,  left  to  itself,  may  sufELce  for 
the  lower  natures  in  an  animal 
plane  of  development;  they  will 
but  retire  "  further  from  the  east," 
unless  Nature's  sharp  strokes  of 


rude  calamity  sting  them  into  a 
questioning  wakefumess.  But  the 
natures  strangely  half -conscious  of 
a  life  beyond,  the  natures  doing  the- 
world's  highest  work,  how  will 
they  not  suffer,  shut  off  from  their 
consolation?  The  door  of  hope 
that  made  unlovely  things  able  to* 
be  borne,  beins^  closed,  in  heavy 
gloom  they  ffo  about  the  minor  bu- 
sinesses of  life,  so  tedious  in  them- 
selves, yet  so  communicative  of  a 
patience  that  is  gained  for  nought 
if  life  have  no  continuance.  And 
the  depth  and  wealth  of  spirit 
that  is  felt  in  nature  by  the  seer- 
ship  of  art  as  well  as  the  seership* 
unto  which  it  is  joy  to  sing 

From    the    walls   of   the  powerful, 

fortressed  house, 
From  the  clasp  of  the  knitted  looks — 

from  the  keep  of  the  well-olosedi 

doors, 
Let  me  be  wafted. 
Let  me  glide  noiselessly  forth  ; 
With  the  key  of  softness  unlock  the 

locks — 

With  a  whisper. 
Set  ope  the  doors,  O  soul ! 

All  this  is  indeed  moonshine  if 
Nature  be  but  a  superficial  mockery, 
with  nothing  under  the  veiL 

This  door  is  indeed  open  so  little- 
that  many  almost  forget  it  as  they 
busy  themselves  deeply  in  mun- 
dane affairs.  Perfectly  whole- 
some such  affairs  may  be  in 
themselves,  but  that  door  once- 
wholly  forgotten,  persons  of 
animal  nature  tend  to  heaviness, 
those  of  higher  spiritual  develop- 
ment to  gloom  and  weariness,  and 
the  priest  of  mere  cidture  finds  he- 
has  no  spell  in  his  multifarious 
ceremonial  that  will  charm  the  one^ 
class  or  arouse  the  other.  Then  is 
the  occasion  for  the  good  services 
of  the  priest  or  friend  gifted  with, 
the  ''  magical  powers  "  m  question. 
He  is  rare,  indeed,  too  rare,  it 
might  be  supposed,  to  rouse  the- 
materialistic  faction  to  any  con- 
siderable wrath  against  him.    But 
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when  he  oomes  his  influence  is 
greaty  and  the  tradition  of  him 
endures.  With  a  world  wearying 
of  oonventional  existenoe,  he  does 
what  the  scientist  could  not  do. 
With  interior  insight  he  touches 
the  hidden  life  of  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and 
the  dull  and  smouldering  fire  of 
the  soul,  almost  overpowered 
by  the  pressure  of  the  outward 
life,  rises  up  again  into  the 
faint  flame  of  renewal  of  hope. 
The  way  out  of  the  perplexing 
training  school  is  seen  to  have  its 
due  place  and  time ;  hence  patience 
and  joy,  and  a  sense  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  life.  The  men  to  whom  a 
comfortable  residence,  and  pur- 
suits merely  intellectual  are  un- 
satisfying, must  be  a  bugbear  to 
the  materialistic  professor;  they 
are  the  cause  of  his  trouble  quite 
as  much  as  the  magical  priest. 

The  keenness  and  value  of  the 
criticisms  of  an  inteUectualist  we 
fully  allow.  But  when  he  strives 
to  construct,  he  either  has  nothing 
to  work  from,  or  he  founds  a 
dogma  like  the  priest  he  despises, 
and  on  a  foundation  at  least  as 
unsafe.  Keeping  a  careful  guard 
against  the  glowing  mystifications 
which  are  insinuated  between  the 
lines  of  the  barren  negation,  let 
us  hearken  to  our  Professor's  un- 
foldment  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
him,  with  regard  to  God : — 

''There  are  forms  of  religions 
emotion  which  do  not  undermine  the 
oonscienoe.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
undervalue  the  help  and  strength 
which  many  of  the  bravest  of  our 
brethren  have  drawn  from  the  thought 
of  an  unseen  helper  of  men.  He  who, 
wearied  or  stricken  in  the  fight  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  asks  himself 
in  a  soUtary  place,  "Is  it  all  for 
nothing?   shall  we  indeed  be  over- 


thrown?' He  does  find  something 
which  may  justify  that  thought.  In 
such  a  moment  of  utter  sincerity,  when 
a  man  has  bared  his  own  soul  before 
the  immensities  and  the  eternities,  a 
presence,  in  which  his  own  poor 
personality  is  shrivelled  into  nothing- 
nessy  arises  within  him,  and  says,  as 
plainly  as  words  can  say,  "  I  am  with 
thee,  and  I  am  greater  than  thou." 
Many  names  of  gods,  of  many  shapes, 
have  men  given  to  this  presence ; 
seeking  by  names  and  pictures  to 
know  more  dearly  and  to  remember 
more  continually  the  guide  and  the 
helper  of  men.  No  such  comradeship 
with  the  Great  Companion  shall  have 
anything  but  reverence  from  me,  who 
have  known  the  divine  gentleness  of 
Denison  Maurice,  the  strong  and 
healthy  practical  instinct  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  who  now  revere  with 
all  my  heart  the  teaching  of  James 
Martineau.  They  seem  to  me,  one 
and  all,  to  be  reaching  forward  with 
loving  anticipation  to  a  clearer  vision 
which  is  yet  to  come — tendefUeaqus 
manus  ripoR  MUeriorU  amort,  lor, 
after  all,  such  a  helper  of  men,  outside 
of  humanity,  the  truth  will  not  allow 
us  to  see.  The  dim  and  shadowy  out- 
lines of  the  super-human  deity  fade 
slowly  away  from  before  us ;  and  as 
the  mist  of  his  presence  floats  aside, 
we  perceive  with  greater  and  greater 
clearness  the  shape  of  a  yet  grander 
and  nobler  fi(<ure— of  Him  who  made 
all  gods  and  shall  unmake  them. 
From  the  dim  dawn  of  history,  and 
from  the  inmost  depth  of  every  soul, 
the  face  of  our  father  Man  looks  out 
upon  us  with  the  fire  of  eternal  youth 
in  his  eyes,  and  says, '  Before  Jehovah 
was,  I  am  ! ' " 

Science,  or  what  calls  itself 
science,  has  now  gone  beyond 
doubt,  and  has  reached  dogma. 
It  has  arrived  at  length  at  a  ^te- 
ment  that  ^'the  truth  will  not 
allow  us  to  see "  Gk)d.  The 
**  great  Panjandrum"  *  '*  made  all 
gods  and  shall  immake  them."    It 


*  The  origin  of  the  expression  *'the  great  Panjandmm,"  inapieoeof  memoiy- 
baffling  nonsense,  is  well-known,  but  it  may  be  taken  here  as  a  not  unsuitable 
symbolic  term,  by  giving  it  a  Greek  root  in  pimia  andrdn^  or  jmm  andr&nf  sorfBit  of 
men,  or  man  and  nought  else. 
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is  Professor  Clifford  indefinitely 
multiplied  that  binds  the  sweet 
influences  of  Pleiades  and  looses 
the  bands  of  Orion;  that  orders 
life  and  death,  that  sustains  the 
worlds ;  in  whom  there  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.  The  mockery  of  it  is  a 
little  too  great.  The  maker  of  all 
gods  is  yet  a  child  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  sciences;  he  sees  a 
little,  but  who  is  the  f  oreseer  of 
all?  Who  made  the  objects  of 
those  sciences  ?  The  new  negation 
and  assumption  are  wilder  than 
the  most  outrageous  dreams  of  the 
old  credulity.  The  logical  Stuart 
Mill  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  while  to  allow  the  hope  or 
possibility,  in  the  vastness  of  the 
ideal,  of  supernatural  life  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  reason,  to 
deny  such  possibility  is  to  pass 
out  of  logic  altogether  and  to  enter 
the  great  improven  with  a  bare 
assertion. 

The  ''immensities  and  eterni- 
ties," the  "powers  of  darkness," 
the  ''divine  gentleness"  of  our 
Professor's  use  we  may  put 
aside  as  a  sort  of  transcen- 
dental flavouring  designed  to 
attract  such  as  naked  statements 
might  startle,  to  "reach  forward 
wiui  loving  anticipation  to  the 
clearer  vision  "  of  the  great  man- 
God.  He  arises  within  us,  we 
learn,  and  says  as  plainly  as  words 
can  say,  "I  am  with  thee,  and  I 
am  greater  than  thou."  Similarly, 
from  the  inmost  depth  of  the  soul 
(the  imag^ation  we  should  pre- 
sume was  meant,  unless  it  were 
otherwise  stated)  his  face  looks 
out  upon  us  with  the  fire  of  eternal 
youth  in  his  eyes,  and  says, 
"Before  Jehovah  was,  I  am." 
The  properties  referred  to  in 
these  interesting  statements,  to- 
gether with  his  asserted  power  of 
making  mds  and  unmaking  them, 
of  shrivelling  our  poor  personality 
into  nothingness,  appear  to  com- 


prise all  his  attributes.  Mac  as 
we  know  him  in  the  broadest 
sense,  is  a  group  of  most  various 
races,  including  most  varied  in- 
dividuals ;  bo&  races  and  indi- 
viduals having  mostly  developed 
and  passed  away  without  bequeath- 
ing to  the  world  the  whole  of  their 
gams.  Indeed,  many,  both  among 
peoples  and  persons,  have  dwin- 
dled until  they  had  nothing  of 
value  to  bequeath.  Man  is  our 
grandfather,  our  father,  ourself 
and  our  sons,  he  is  also  our  brother 
and  sister,  civilised  and  savage, 
cannibal  or  kindly.  Is  he  any 
more  than  this  ?  Can  he  offer  us 
more  than  a  national  tradition  and 
a  limited  and  variable  personal 
sympathy,  now  that  he  is  un- 
making all  the  gods  ? 

We  have  wandered  lonely,  we 
will  suppose,  into  the  midst  of  the 
Sahara  sands ;  we  open  our  soul 
to  the  immensities  and  eternities, 
and  are  perishing  for  want  of  a 
drop  of  water.  The  old  God  and 
his  angels,  who,  according  to  the 
primitive  magical  dream,  were 
waiting  to  receive  us  into  new 
life  as  we  journeyed  by  troublous 
passage  out  from  the  skin  we 
were  casting,  are  exorcised  and 
dethroned:  "the  truth,"  according 
to  the  accurate  Professor,  has  been 
too  much  for  them.  But  as  we 
lie  lonely  on  the  sand  after  the 
annihilation  of  "the  superhuman 
deity,"  as  the  mist  of  his  pre- 
sence floats  aside,  we  perceive  with 
"  greater  and  greater  clearness  " — 
in  the  words  of  the  Professor  who 
has  helped  us  to  kill  the  old- 
fashioned  God — "the  shape  of  a 
yet  grander  and  nobler  figure." 
We  are  in  sore  need,  let  us  invoke 
him.  Our  eyes  are  fevered,  so 
that  we  see  but  dimly ;  we  have 
but  a  blurred  view  of  the  expected 
mighty  presence ;  but  he  will  oome 
if  we  call.  0  Presence,  hear  us ! 
We  call  as  strenuously  as  our 
failing  powers  will  allow ;  but  our 
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physical  organs  cease  to  serve 
us,  and  we  are  debarred  from 
letting  the  tired  spirit  escape  in 
dreams  to  the  magical  country 
whither  it  would  have  been  bound 
if  scientific  dogma  had  not  trampled 
upon  fond  delusions  and  bia  us 
know  that  we  were  starring  to 
death,  and  that  the  idea  of  starving 
to  life  is  the  menace  of  super- 
stition. So  we  grow  sceptical  in 
mind,  and  say  to  ourselves  of 
the  man*god,  perhaps  "he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursum"^,  or  he  is 
on  a  journey,  or  perad venture  he 
sleepeth."  Suppositions  indeed 
most  likely.  We  quietly  quit  our 
body  for  ever  before  a  drop  of 
water  has  reached  our  parcjiing 
tongue,  or  the  face  of  our  father 
Man  has  looked  out  upon  us  with 
the  fire  of  eternal  youth  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  interesting  observa- 
tion, '*  Before  Jehovah  was,  I  am." 
We  did,  indeed,  perhaps,  catch  a 
fflimpse  of  a  spirit-brother  who 
had  passed  away  from  earth  in  the 
long  ago,  and  his  face  was  bright 
to  cheer  us;  but  the  great  Pan- 
jandrum never  came :  perhaps  he 
did  not  know  where  to  find  us. 

Or  instead  of  into  the  dread 
Sahara,  suppose  we  went  wander- 
ine  further  south  into  luxuriant 
Amca,  and  arrived  at  length  in  a 
region  where  indeed  ''all  the 
prospect  pleases,  but  only  man  is 
vile."  A  horde  of  howling  savages 
surround  us  in  a  moment ;  they 
shew  scalps  in  abundance  and 
have  hungry  teeth.  The  super- 
human deity  having  faded  for 
ever  in  a  misty  dissolving  view,  a 
human  presence,  ''in  which  our 
own  poor  personality  is  shrivelled 
into    nothingness,     arises   within 


us,"  according  to  Professor  Clif- 
ford's dogma,  and  says  as  plainly 
as  words  can  say,  "  I  am  with 
thee,  and  I  am  greater  than  thou." 
The  Panjandrum  is  indeed  great ; 
he  is  jinfinite  only  in  negativity ; 
what  does  he  for  us?  We  do 
not  hear  his  exact  words,  but  a 
most  hideous  yell.  Our  father 
Man  looks  out  upon  us  with  the 
fire  of  an  epicure  in  his  oyes  and 
appreciatively  eats  us ! 

A  pig,  should  it  grow  scientific, 
may  sapiently  piodaim  among 
immensities  and  eternities  a  con- 
glomerate father  pig  (that  the 
truth,  however,  will  not  allow  to 
be  seen  as  super-porcine),  and 
in  grunting  out  the  all-sufELciency 
of  pigdom,  ignore  the  beauty  of 
nature — ^magical  and  unintelligible 
to  the  boars  head  of  largest 
calibre.  So,  and  no  more  wisely, 
with  dogma  that  he  proclaims  as 
truth,  may  a  man  spurn  from  him 
the  possibility  of  a  love  of  God, 
because  it  may  disturb  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  lower  part  of  his 
faculties,  and  suggests  vistas  that 
cannot  be  explored  with  a  spy- 
glass, opening  avenues  of  "  super- 
stition "  that  during  thousands  of 
deluded  years  a&ord  hopeful 
glimpses  to  the  instinctive  vision 
of  tender  but  loving  hearts.  Lest 
our  real  self  should  fall  into  the 
desolations  through  which  our  im- 
aginary self  has  passed  under  the 
protection  of  Professor  OlifEord  and 
the  great  Panjandnmi,  we  part 
with  that  amiable  prophet  ana  his 
novel  heavenless  hell.  The  whole 
of  the  lecture  to  which  we  listened^ 
and  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
is  it  not  printed  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  f 
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COQUETTE'S    TROUBADOUR. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

With  gallants  making  wild  ado 
Think  you  for  aye  to  be  beset? — 

The  saucy  lip  one  day  may  rue. 

Ahy  sweet  coquette, 

In  vain  you  strive  to  flirt  with  two, 
Tou  dream  that  both  will  praise  and  pet ; 

Tour  spells  they  scorn,  your  snares  eschew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Twine  curl  with  buds  or  diamond  dew ; 
l^me  stays  him  for  no  amulet ; 

The  young  year's  charms  may  none  renew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

When  simmier  breaths  come  faint  and  few, 
Dies  ere  the  humble  violet 

The  proudest  rose  that  ever  grew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Ring  with  the  knightly  retinue 
The  terrace  gardens  gaily  set ; — 

Yet  lone  the  flower  of  rarest  hue. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Saw  that  fond  swain  the  kiss  you  blew 
Away  from  him?    Doth  ke  forget? 

Forgets  he  nought,  but  flouts  he  you  ! 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

One  lover  snatched  the  billet-doux 
Your  handmaid  bore  to  pay  your  debt  ;- 

His  rival's  name  came  into  view. 
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Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

The  filberd'a  heart  you  filliped  through 
The  arbour  leaves,  a  stranger  eat : — 

Saw  both  your  birds  and  straightway  flew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

For  all  your  fair  face  seeming  true. 
Sing  I  your  sweetest  epithet, 

Tour  only  name  for  old  or  new. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

From  out  your  maze  all  found  the  due ; 
lake  gossamer  your  shining  net, 

Its  broken  webs  their  feet  bestrew. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Now  each  with  scorn  has  bade  adieu, 
Shall  there  be  nought  of  crushed  regret 

For  love  made  light  of  hitherto? 

Ah,  sweet  coquette. 

Do  lovers  none  come  now  to  woo? 
Tou  dreamed  that  all  would  praise  and  pet, 

Tou  strove  in  vain  to  hold  with  two. 

Ah,  sweet  coquette, 

'Twas  but  to  blind  the  fickle  crew? — 
One  heart  there  is  beats  wildly  yet.     .     .     . 


Say  it  has  found  the  heart  in  you ! 


*  fiair  if  TioA  fniiTKl   fliA  1iAiu4.  in   vnn  f 
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MIDDLE-CLASS    DESTITUTION. 
By  AxaAGBB  Hat  Hill. 


It  is  cuBtomary  to  associate  des- 
titution or  pauperism,  which  are 
if  rightly  interpreted  sjTionymous 
teims,  with  the  lower  levels  of  our 
social  life.  For  centuries  the  relief 
of  destitution  has  been  the  work 
of  statesmen  and  the  plaything, 
disguise  it  as  we  will,  of  the 
philanthropist.  Monks,  ministers, 
magistrates,  and  guardians  have 
aU  in  their  turn,  and  together,  tried 
to  keep  in  check  and,  if  possible, 
remove  the  terrible  human  de- 
tritus which  gathers,  as  it  would 
seem,  more  and  more  as  civilisa- 
tion advances. 

The  more  complicated  the 
machineiy  of  society  has  become, 
themore  hasthis  same  '^residuum," 
to  adopt  a  phrase  which,  like  most 
popular  phrases,  is  not  easily 
superseded,  baffled  the  dosei^ 
inquiry  of  the  analyst  and  the 
strictest  methods  of  the  reformer. 
In  one  century  the  branded  back 
and  the  slit  ear,  and  in  another 
broken  bread  and  cheap  port  have 
been  tried,  but  with  equal  un- 
suocess,  to  ^et  rid  of  the  pauper  or 
vagrant.  Act  after  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  passed,  and,  like 
much  of  the  stage  thunder  of 
legislation,  gone  by  without  any 
effectual  clearing  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  far  as  the  turbid 
elements  of  society  are  concerned. 
Philanthropist  after  philanthropist 
has  propounded  his  nostrum,  and 
worked  nis  amateur  alchemies,  but 
without  curing  his  patient  or 
giving  us  even  the  first  granule 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 


Beluctantly,  the  most  sanguin 
of  observers  have  now  begun  ta* 
narrow  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  prophecy,  "  The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,"  into  some 
such  maxim  as  ''  Pauperism  cannot 
be  cured  and  must  therefore  be 
endured ;"  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  Transatlantic  and  Australasian 
manifestations  of  recent  date,  the 
weed  which  has  baffled  our  efforts 
at  extirpation  in  England  \b  rapidly 
attaining  a  rank  luxuriance  in 
America  and  our  Colonie&  Still, 
however,  the  weed  is,  if  we  may  so 
put  it,  of  vulgar  ^rovth,  and  any 
suggestion  that  it  is  likely  to 
spread  in  any  alarming  degree 
over  those  borders  of  our  higher 
social  levels  ''where  once  the 
garden  smiled,"  iias  not  yet  been 
so  boldly  made  as  to  attract  very 
anxious  attention  from  that  class 
of  busy  persons  who  are  always 
ready  to  rush  in  whenever  there  is 
any  human  horticultire  to  be 
attempted.  The  weed,  in  fact,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  above  the 
surface  to  allow  the  amatour  ex- 
perimentalist to  recognise  its 
evidence,  whilst  the  roots  of  the 
mischief  have  never  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  any  attention  at 
all.  Perhaps  the  more  perceptible 
presence  oi  a  type  known  as  the 
loafer  in  both  Indian  and  colonial 
life,  has  of  recent  years  afforded 
moments  of  anxiety  to  those  who 
watoh  closely  the  eccentridtieB  of 
their  fellows,  but  we  believe  we 
are  right  in  asserting  that  any 
wide-spread  sense  of  difficulty  ox.- 
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danger  to  society  by  reason  of  the 
>,  ffrowth  of  middle-class  pauperism 
(to  escape  from  the  language  of 
flowers  and  weeds)  has  not  as  yet 
made  itself  felt. 

Without  any  desire  to  exag- 
gerate for  the  purpose  of  effect, 
we  shall  endeavour  in  the  present 
paper,  and  such  others  as  may 
loUow  it,  to  shew  in  what  directions 
the  area  of  pauperisation  is  in  pro- 
cess of  enlarg^ement,  and  also  to 
what  extent  this  process  may  be 
checked  or  controlled.  To  do  this 
effectually  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  large,  and,  indeed,  almost 
universcd  horizon  for  our  outlook, 
but  so  far  as  the  phenomena  of 
ffrowth  are  concerned,  a  study  near 
home,  and,  indeed,  at  our  very 
doors,  will  be  the  most  striking 
and  suggestive  that  we  can  make. 
And  in  this  place  it  will  be  well  to 
define  very  clearly  what  we  mean 
by  pauper  and  pauperisation.  And 
we  may  say  at  once  ^e  are  content 
to  take  the  legal  acceptation  of  the 
terms:  **the  pauper,"  as  one  who 
owes  his  continued  existence  to 
the  charity  of  others;  "pauperi- 
sation," the  process  by  which  this 
result  is  arrived  at.  Adopting  this 
definition,  it  is  probable  that  if 
diligent  search  were  made  in  the 
records  of  the  six  hundred,  more  or 
less.  Boards  of  Guardians  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  but  an 
infinitesimal  proportion  of  regis- 
tered paupers  would  be  returned 
as  belonsing  to,  or  as  ever  having 
belonged  to,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  middle-class  of  society. 
Nevertheless,  a  closer  scrutiny  than 
can  be  expected  from  the  ordinary 
official  mind  would  doubtless  dis- 
close a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  persons  who  have  found  their 
way  even  to  the  workhouse  from 
the  professional  and  commercial 
classes,  though  as  a  rule  the  multi- 
tudinous voluntary  charities  which 
are  now  in  their  own  unsatisfactory 
way  doing  the  work  of  the  Poor 


Law,  provide  for  a  large  proportion 
of  those  middle-class  unfortunates 
who  become  the  permanent  objects- 
of  charitable    relief.      It  is  not, 
however,  with  that  class,  whether 
it  be  of  any  appreciable  extent  or 
otherwise,  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned.   For  such  there  is  no  hope 
in  the  present  generation,  and  it 
would    DO    needlessly  painful   to 
speculate  over  the  past.    Our  at- 
tention in  the  present  papers  must 
be  directed  to  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  question,   not  so  mu(^  with 
regard    to    the    condition  of  the- 
individuals  as  to  the  probabilities 
and  possibilities  of  the  future,  in 
which  chiefly  society  is  concerned- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
our  definitions  of  "pauper"  and 
"  pauperisation "     that    of     the 
"middle-class,"    but    it    may  be- 
well  to  lay  down  generally  the 
proposition  that  what  are  known 
m  the  census  returns  as  the  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  divisiona- 
are  those  from  which  the  middle- 
class  with  which  we  have  to  do 
is    mainly,    if     not     exclusively, 
drawn.      The  body  of  gentlemen, 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  old 
song,  "live  at  home  at  ease,"  and 
who,  with  the  very  small  number 
of  the  titled  aristocracy,  constitute- 
what  is  known    as   "  the  Upper 
Ten  Thousand,"  are  the  stratum. 
above,  and  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
industrial  classes  the  stratum  be- 
low, the  section  of  society  with 
which  we  have  now  specially  to 
do.    Members  from  both  of  tnese 
sections  are  doubtless  descending 
and  rising  from  day  to  day  and  in 
increasing  numbers;    but  as  yet 
the  great  compact   mass    known 
generally  as    tne  middle-class  is- 
not  seriously  affected   either  for 
good  or  evil  by  the  infusion.    It 
may  here  be  advisable  to  remind 
our    readers    within    what    very 
recent  dates  even  the  raw  materiala 
for  an  investigation  into  this  sub- 
ject   from  anything  approaching; 
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■sjo,  accurate  standpoint  as  to  the 
classes  concerned,  have  been  ob- 
tainable, for  we  learn  from  the 
very  valuable  Digest  of  the  Census 
-of  1871,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  in  the  year  1801,  when  the 
fbrst  census  was  taken,  a  rough 
statement  of  the  occupations  of 
•only  the  people  under  tluree  classes 
was  given— (1)  Persons  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture ;  (2)  Per- 
jsons  chiefly  employed  in  trade, 
manufactures,  or  handicraft ;  and 
v(3)  All  other  persons  not  com- 
prised in  the  two  preceding  classes. 

In  1831,  ''the  census  embraced 
several  additional  particulars," — 
to  quote  the  same  authority — 
''principally  in  elucidation  of  the 
various  classes  into  which  the 
people  are  divided  by  their  different 
•occupations;"  but  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  three  decades 
of  our  national  history  that 
the  professional  and  commercial 
^slasses  have  bulked  out  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  claim  two  separate 
And  well-defined  divisions  for 
themselves  in  the  census  roll. 

In  the  year  1871,  the  profes- 
dsional  class  stood  at  1,768,500,  and 
the  commercial  at  3,600,000,  the 
total  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  returned  as 
^1,857,338  persons.  It  will  be 
suiOicient  for  our  purpose  to  give 
these  few  broad  facts  on  the  thresh- 
>old,  which  are  nevertheless  enough 
by  themselves  to  shew  to  what  an 
extent  the  middle-class  has  been 
.growing  up  in  our  midst  during 
the  last  half-centuiy ;  and  a  more 
iininute  comparison  of  the  censuses 
of  1851,  1861,  and  1871  would 
-only  confirm  in  detail  the  proposi- 
tion we  lay  down  as  to  the  signi- 
ficant increase  in  the  ranks  of  the 
middle-class  workers.  To  what 
extent  the  ^manufacturing  and 
industrial  classes  have  increased 
-out  of  proportion  to  those  described 
in  1811  as  "persons  chiefly  em- 
ployed  in  agriculture/'    may  be 


gathered  from  the  exhaustive 
analysis  of  Mr.  Thos.  Welton, 
F.B.S.,  though  taken  from  a  some- 
what different  standpoint  from  that 
of  the  census  authorities,  with 
whom  Mr.  Welton  has  long 
been  at  issue  on  the  method  of 
classification  adopted  at  Somerset 
House.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  accept 
the  vaticinations  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Head, 
M.P.,  and  eminent  writers  in 
the  Agricultural  Gautte  and  other 
f  arminfi^  organs,  as  carrying  with 
them  ue  weight  of  prophecy,  we 
must  look  forward  to  the  small 
gentleman  farmer  as  one  of  the 
extinct  mammaHa  at  no  veiy 
distant  date,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
sustenance  from  the  soil  is  con- 
cerned. Under  any  circumstances 
the  era  of  machinery  has  now 
fairly  set  in,  and  Mr.  Mechi,  from 
his  Pisgah  at  Tiptree,  sees  already 
"migh^  engines  on  railwayed 
open  fields,  tearing  up  fur- 
rows a  yard  deep,  making  the 
land  look  like  a  sea;"  in  which 
revolution,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  the  gentleman  at  ease,  who 
looks  over  his  farm-gate  at  the 
quiet  labour  of  coimtry  hinds,  will 
certainly  have  no  place ;  though  to 
what  extent  the  machine  which 
"  brings  the  sword"  may  also, 
like  knowledge,  "take  that  sword 
away,"  and  so  call  up  the  services 
of  a  vast  army  of  smaU  scientific 
farmers,  cultivating  every  inch  of 
land  to  the  uttermost,  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  acres  of 
Middlesex,  which,  according  to 
Macaulay,  are  worth  worlds  in 
Utopia,  will  for  a  long  time  prove 
as  easily  reproductive  as  the  vast 
regions  of  the  Far  West  and  Far 
East  to  which  the  gentleman  emi- 
grant is  beginning,  though  slowly^ 
to  turn  his  eyes.  So  far,  then,  B8 
home-farming  is  concerned,  the 
superfluous  middle-class  man  can- 
not,  in  our  opinion,  look  for  a 
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'Competence,  much  less  a  fortune, 
in  the  furrows;  and,  leaving  for. 
the  moment  emigration,  to  which 
we  must  hereafter  return,  out  of 
'  the  question,  it  is  not  likely  that 
mid(Ue-cla8s    destitution    will    be 
materially  relieved  by  the  adoption 
•of  agriculture  as  a  profession.    If 
we  turn  to  the  army  and  navy, 
the  long  gazettes  whicl^  have  of 
late  years  chronicled  the  retire- 
ments and  half -pay  arrangements 
for  comparatively  young  men  in 
all  the  pride  and  vigour  of  life, 
•ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
4my  proposition  for  finding  an  out- 
let   for  middle-class  energy  and 
•enterprise  in  that  direction ;  or  if 
we  needed   yet   more  conclusive 
•evidence  on  the  subject,  the  signi- 
ficant  paragraphs  which    almost 
weekly  go  the  round  of  the  papers 
as  to  the  thousand-and-one  appli- 
<cants,  from  generals  to  paymasters, 
who  throng  the  committee-rooms 
of  clubs,  seeking  secretaryships  at 
£250  a  year,  would  furnish  abun- 
dant testimony.    The  recent  death 
at  a  workhouse  of  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  some  distinction 
in  various  fields,   entirely    apart 
from  any  question  of  character, 
which  no  doubt  lay  at  the  root  of 
-the  destitution  in  that  particular 
•case,    only    too    clearly  indicates 
that  there  is  now  but  a  narrow 
,^^ulf  fixed  between  the  lower  lines 
of  military  service  and  the  social 
•discomfort  and  distress  which  the 
least  change  of  circumstances  may 
rapidly  convert    into  destitution. 
If    competition   for    the    poorest 
appointments  be  not  accepted  as 
a  full  and  final  test,  the  irksome- 
ness  of  a  comparatively  idle  life  in 
times  of  peace  being  suggested  as 
the  motive  of  retirement  from  the 
services,   an  examination  of    the 
lower  walks  of  literature  and  com- 
merce will  soon  convince  the  most 
sanguine  sceptic  that  the  motto, 
*' iSlitavi  non  sine  fflorid,^^  has  no 
longer  become   inconsistent  with 


the  miserable  and  too  often,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,    dishonest 
artifices  of  the  wine  agent   and 
coal    merchant.      ''Something  in 
the  City  "  has,  in  fact,  for  years 
past,  become  synonymous  in  too 
many  cases  witii  **  Nothing  any- 
where else ; ''  and  at  the  present 
moment,  if  any  second-rate  Droker 
were  in  want  of  ''  a  gentleman  to 
conduct  his  correspondence,"    or 
even  to  answer  his  bell,  "  a  thou- 
sand men  "  who,  in  older  days,  at 
any  rate,  would  have  been   ''in 
armour,"  would  be  ready  at  his 
call.      This  army  of    volunteers, 
moreover,  it  must  be  understood, 
would  not  necessarily  belong,  even 
in  any  considerable  proportion,  to 
that  "  host  of  incompetents  "  for 
whom    we    entertain    no    weak- 
minded  charity,  and  whose  only 
succour  must  come  from  the  shelter 
of  richer  relatives  or  the  enforced 
aid  of  the  ratepayer;  but  would 
probably    contain    a    very   lar^e 
number  of  well-educated  and  dis- 
ciplined gentlemen,  who  could  do 
any  sort  of  routine  work  in  most 
creditable  fashion,  and  whose  single 
sin  has  been  the  joining  a  profes- 
sion which  did  not  preserve  from 
pauperism.     We  do  not  here  touch 
on    the    question    of    individual 
economy,  and  the  false  standards 
of  social  habit,  which  may  else- 
where be  shewn  to  have  not  a 
little  to  do  with  middle-class  desti- 
tution,  so  far  as  the    army  and 
navy  are  concerned.     We  content 
ourselves,   as    heretofore  in    this 
paper,    with    recording   facts    as 
they  now  are,   and  not  as  they 
affect  the  future  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us. 

If  from  the  army  and  navy  we 
pass  to  the  Bar  for  symptoms  of 
the  growing  middle-class  destitu- 
tion about  which  we  write,  the 
phenomena  are  not  less  significant 
or  plentiful.  As  was  somewhat 
profanely  suggested  for  a  sermon 
at  the  commencement  of  term  in 
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this  profession,  it  is  assuredly  too 
true  that  ''many  are  eaUed^  but 
few  are  chosen ;"  and  a  glance 
oyer  the  bald  heads  at  a  Temple 
service,  any  Sunday  in  term  time, 
would  call  up  no  cheerful  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  numbers  of 
superfluous  veterans  who  lag  on 
the  stage  long  after  the  chance 
even  of  playing  the  general  utility 
man  in  a  varied  profession  must 
have  long  passed  away.  To  the 
superfluous  barrister,  instead  of 
the  sample  glass  of  sherry,  and  the 
finest  Wallsend,  which  bespeak  the 
last  venture  of  the  broken-down 
army  or  navy  officer,  the  editor- 
ship of  a  half-fledged  magazine 
which  flutters  from  the  brain  of 
some  unwary  capitalist,  or  the  secre- 
taryship of  an  association  whose 
payments  are  **  largely  conditioned 
by  results,''  are  amongst  the  most 
ordinary  prizes;  whust  on  the 
outskirts  of  his  own  profession, 
every  appointment,  even  if  taken 
with  the  fevers  of  Sierra  Leone,  is 
greedily  snapped  up.  And  yet, 
**  the  cry  is,  still  they  come,"  and 
term  after  term  adds  to  the  long 
roU  of  the  briefless  ones,  still 
content  to  sit  in  Horatian  rustic 
fashion,  ever  expecting,  whilst  the 
river  of  talk  and  law  flows  on,  its 
golden  grains  cradled  by  the  for- 
timate  few,  ''t»  omne  volubilis 
ovum." 

In  writing  thus  of  the  profession 
to  which  we  have  ourselves  the 
honour  to  belong,  we  are  not 
forgetful  of  the  possibility  of  the 
highest  and  most  golden  rewards 
attending  long  and  patient  work  ; 
but  even  in  the  generation  marked 
by  absence  of  great  lawyers — as 
some  assert  the  present  to  be — we 
are  afraid  the  ample  stufiing  of 
the  blue  bag  is,  in  nine  eases 
out  of  ten,  as  practically  unlikely 
to  the  individual  aspirant  as  the 
seat  on  the  woolsack,  towards 
which  every  first-year  barrister  is 
presumed  to  cast  an  expectant  gaze. 


Even  the  prizes  which  that  most 
capable  bemg  (so  far  as  statutory 
conceptions  are  concerned),  the 
seven-years  barrister,  may  secure, 
are,  after  all,  but  as  the  two  small 
flshes  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
which  only  a  miracle  is  likely  to 
satisfy.  At  a  time  when  additional 
judges  are  being  demanded  on  all 
sides,  and  when  District  Courts- 
are  growing  more  and  more  popu- 
lar even  to  the  professional  mind^ 
the  Bar  may  oner  more  openings 
than  in  the  past,  but  at  its  best  it 
affords  but  a  narrow  channel 
through  which  to  let  out  the  super- 
fluous stream  of  middle-class  appli- 
cants for  emplojrment. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Church  the  case 
is  somewhat  different,  but  on  the 
whole  not  much  less  discouraging ; 
and  in  making  any  calculation 
based  on  numerical  supply  and 
demand,  higher  considerations, 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
on  in  this  paper,  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  Church,  in  our  own 
opinion,  was  not,  like  the  Sabbath, 
made  for  man— or  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  the  clergyman — ^though 
many  in  the  past  would  seem  to 
have  thought  otherwise ;  and  until 
the  lines  of  the  sacred  profession 
have  fallen  in  broader  places  than 
as  now  by  the  Articles  established, 
it  is  unlikely,  we  think,  that  any 
large  proportion  of  the  unemployed 
and  more  highly  educated  section 
of  the  middle-class  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  openings  cfiered 
by  the  nmnerous  curacies  which 
may  be  seen  advertised  from  week 
to  week  in  the  Guardian  and  JRock, 
On  the  mere  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  there  is  clearly  room 
for  considerable  numbers  of  the 
unemployed  middle-class  in  the 
Churcn  of  England  at  the  present 
time,  but  in  view  of  the  obvioua 
difficulty  we  have  just  mentioned 
we  do  noc  put  it  forward  as  in  any 
sense  a  provision  against  the  crow- 
ing destitution  complained  of. 
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We  have  now,  as  it  were,  cleared 
the  ground  of  our  discussion,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  more  general 
aspects  of  the  question  are  con- 
cerned in  relation  to  the  leading 
professions  as  practised  in  England 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  have 
done  so  in  a  most  s^eneral  way, 
because  our  propositions  are  so 
obvious  as  hardly  to  give  any 
occasion  for  dispute.  The  general 
conclusion  that,  according  to  pre- 
sent methods  of  work,  agriculture 
and  the  professions  are  full  even 
to  overflowing,  not  being  denied, 
we  must  consider  in  another  paper 
flome  of  the  causes  tending  to  this 
x)ondition  of  affairs,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  more  obvious  preventives  of 
middle-class  destitution,  growing 
out  of  such  condition  in  the  future. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  pages 
endeavoured  to  shew  how  com- 
paratively small  and  inconsiderable 
a  safety-valve  for  the  relief  of 
middle-class  destitution  is  now 
afforded  by  the  professions  as  they 
are  generally  understood,  and  if 
we  pass  to  the  various  branches  of 
the  Home  Civil  Service,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  modem 
tastes  and  expenditure,  we  may 
regard  these  also  as  almost  equally 
barren  and  unprofitable.  Pew  of 
us  are  unacquainted  with  the 
typical  Government  clerk,  who  has 
perhaps  married  on  the  carefully 
calctdated  minimum  of  income, 
deemed  necessary  for  husband  and 
wife,  and  who  sees  from  year  to 
year  the  olive  branches  multiply, 
his  sole  additional  support  being 
the  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  pounds 
annual  increase  of  salary,  accord- 
ing to  the  department  of  Govern- 
ment in  which  he  is  called  to 
serve.  Even  the  melancholy 
ohances  which  in  times  of  war 
arise  from  the  removal  of  brother 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  are 
denied  to  the  (Government  derk.  In 
the  far  distance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, his  slender  superannuation 


pay  affords  some  consolation  to  his 
fainting  spirit,  but  for  a  long  reach 
of  years  he  can  expect  nothing 
better  than  to  trudge  on  with 
yearly  increasing  expenses,  alon^ 
the  narrow  path  which  officiid 
routine  has  traced  out  for  him. 
In  some  few  instances  his  other- 
wise monotonous  career  may  be 
''  gilded  by  the  gracious  gleam  of 
letters,"  but  it  is  not  given  to 
many  to  write  even  the  London 
Oorrespondence  or  Gossip  of  the 
Clubs,  which  form  the  staple  of 
Somerset  House  and  Downing 
Street  literature.  Even  this  once 
sacred  ground  of  the  Government 
clerk  has  been  invaded  by  the  om- 
nivorous quidnunc,  who,  through 
some  Central  Association,  tells  his 
little  stories  of  London  life  and 
character  to  half-a-hundred  pro- 
vincial papers. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  now 
offers  a  field  of  increasing  magni- 
tude for  some  sections  of  tiie  home 
middle-class,  but  the  standard  of  ex- 
aminations and  the  comparatively 
limited  number  of  appointments 
render  this  opening  for  our  surplus 
of  educated  workers  of  slight  im- 
portance for  our  present  object, 
if  from  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment service,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  we  tuin  to  commerce,  vast 
and  varied  as  its  outlook  at  first 
appears,  we  soon  find  that  the 
hardy  and  frugal  son  of  the 
Northei*nor  Midland  artisan,  whom 
a  laborious  self-education  is  con- 
tinually raising  out  of  shirt-sleeves 
occupations,  is  more  than  ready  to 
meet  at  every  comer  the  "gentle- 
manly fellow  "  who  likes  little  work 
and  wants  good  pay.  The  con- 
ventional and  well-oiled  g^rooves 
in  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
accustomed  to  run  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  all-round  adapt- 
ability of  the  man  brought  up  in 
the  miscellaneous  business  of  a 
wharf  or  warehouse;  and  before 
any  real  work,  such  as  a  business 
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employer  will  accept,  can  be  done, 
the  machine  has  to  be  practically 
recast — and  this  is  obviously  an 
affair  of  time,  and  others  are 
ea^r  to  step  in  and  do  what  has 
to  be  done,  at  once. 

Probably  a  generation  of  better 
education,  in  which  the  common 
schools  may  be  admitted  as  a  good 
substitute  for  the  miserable  make- 
believe  of  the  cheap  middle-class 
schools  at  present  in  vogue,  will 
do  something  to  bridge  the  gulf 
which  now  separates  the  gentleman 
and  the  worlonan.  As  yet,  hojBf 
in  which  single  syllable  the  raw 
material  of  our  national  enterprise 
is  contained,  are  in  active  and  eager 
demand,  whilst  younf  gentlemen 
are  decidedly  at  a  discount.  To 
what  extent  this  raw  material 
should  be  subjected  to  the  long 
and  apparently  tedious  processes 
of  the  apprentice  system,  must  be 
considered  more  at  lenoiJi  later  on 
in  these  papers.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  in  the  building  up 
of  any  business,  good  raw  material 
of    ascertainable    stuff,    not    yet 


fingered  and  spoiled  by  any  con- 
ventional fashion,  whetiker  of  edu- 
cation or  caste,  is  above  all  thinga 
essential,  and  this  quality  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  pro- 
duct of  our  public  and  middle-clasa 
schools.     Every  year  a  number  of 
lads,  tenderly  nurtured  and  brought 
up  at  Eton,  B!arrow,  Marlborough, 
Cheltenham,    and    other    of    our 
larger  schools,  fail  in   their   ex- 
aminations   for  the   army,  navy, 
Civil  Service,  or  other  calling  in 
which  examination  is  made  a  con- 
dition of  entry ;  and  these  go  to 
swell    the    ranks  of  our  middle- 
class    destitutes;    though    under 
the  shelter  of   the  paternal  roof- 
tree,  the  shadow  of  their  inevit- 
able    fate    has    hardly     as    yet 
made  itself  apparent.      The  lads 
in  question    are   simply,   to    use 
a  phrase    painfully    monotonous 
in  our  own  ears,  '*  looking  about 
for  something  to  do."     In  what 
direction  the  gaze  of  these  young 
Hopelesses  should  be  turned  must 
form   matter  for  our  future  con- 
sideration. 
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SPIRIT  OP  TEE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford,  January  2UL 

Death  has  removed  two  promineut  Oxford  landmarks  during  the^ 
Ohristmas  vacation.   Archdeacon  derke,  who  was  Sub-Dean  and  Oanou 
of  Christ  Ohurch,  deserves  a  word  of  notice^albeit  he  was  a  most 
undistinguished  dignitary — on  account  of  his  excellent  social  qualities, 
which  blessed  him  with  many  friends.     Of  all  Dons  he  was  quite  the 
most  kindly,  and  if  you  had  scratched  him  you  would  have  found  under 
a  thin  epidermis  of  officialism  the  human  nature  of  a  true  gentleman. 
Dr.  Gierke  was  in  heart  most  genial,  yet,  paradoxically  enough,  he  was 
never  known  to  smile,  and  his  sonorous  lisp  woidd  have  imparted  to  a 
stran^r  the  notion  of  a  martinet,  though,  of  course,  a  benevolent  one. 
Nobody  suspected  the  Archdeacon  of  being  learned,  but  he  was  in- 
tensely clerical  and  devotedly  Anglican.     He  steered  a  remarkably  clear 
course  between  the  Scylla  of  Broad  Churchmanship  and  the  Chary bdis  of 
Ritualism — ^we  all  know  that  there  are  no  Low  Churchmen  in  Oxford — 
and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  successive  occupants  of  Cuddesdon 
Palace,   without  going  out  of  his  way   to   lickspittle    any    one    of 
them — ^not  even  Samuel  Wilberf  orce.    He  belonged  to  the  type  of  old- 
fashioned  parson,  now  very  much  of  an  anachronism — ^men  who  obtained 
preferment  by  reason  of  birth  and  urbanity,  and  who  did  their  utmost 
to  justify  their  elevation  by  the  delivery  of  faultless   allocutions,   by 
superlative  deportment,  and  by  an  open-handed  liberality  to  ecclesias- 
tical schemes  or  Church  work.     He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edwin  Palmer, 
of  BaUiol,  yotmger  brother  of  Lord  Selbome.       This  appointment,, 
unexceptionable  as  it  indisputably  is,  most  Oxonians  who  are  jealous 
for  the  literary  honour  of  their  University  will  regret,  since  it  removes- 
an  eminent  Grecian  from  the  sphere  of  scholarship,  and  consigns  his 
brain  to  the  organisation  of  diocesan  societies,  and  ms  time  to  services,, 
functions,  and  festivals.    This,  at  a  time  when  men  of  matured  learning 
are  not  as  plentiful  in  Oxford  as  they  were  of  yore,  is  hardly  a  matter 
for  congratulation. 

A  far  nobler  specimen  of  Oxford  was  another  Canon  of  Christ  Church,, 
viz. :  Dr.  Mozley.  An  author,  and  to  the  last  a  student,  no  man  has 
filled  the  Regius  r'hair  of  Divinity  more  worthily.  He  made  his  reputa- 
tion as  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  being  one  of  the  many  worthies  who  nave 
adorned  the  common-room  of  that  wealthy  and  supremelv  beautiful 
College.  Among  his  contemporaries  as  FeUows  were  Lord  Selbome,  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  Mr.  CSiarles  Reade,  who  still  remains  one  of  the  Seniors, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Daubeny.  The  late  Biship  of  Exeter  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Chichester  had  quitted  Magdalen  before  his  election  as  Fellow, 
and  tnat  very  able  art-critic,  Mr.  Addington  Symonds,  was  a  later  impor- 
tation. Whilst  enjoying  the  otium  cum  dignitaU  of  a  Fellowship,  Dr.  Mozley 
contrived  not  only  to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of  theology,  but  also- 
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to  edit  tKe  Christian  Remernhraneer,  and  to  contribute  Church  articles  to 
the  Times,  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Begius  Professorship  quite  as 
much  to  the  magazine  which  he  conducted  as  to  his  ponderous  work  on 
Predestination,  and  he  certainly  justified  Mr.  Gladstone's  selection  fully. 
His  recent  essays  on  Christian  Evidences  display  both  extraordinary 
brain  power  and  erudition.  Too  metaphysical  to  be  popular,  they 
notwithstanding  oppose  an  irresistible  barrier  against  materialism. 
Like  John  Henry  Newman  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dr.  Mozley  did  not 
take  the  highest  honours  in  the  schools,  and  his  subsequent  career  goes 
far  towards  proving  a  truth  which  needs  perpetual  insistance,  viz.,  that 
•examinations  afford  a  very  fallacious  test  of  excellence.  • 

Those  who  desire  the  total  suppression  of  clerical  Fellowships  will 
find  an  argument  cut  and  dried  for  them  in  the  career  of  that  pre- 
eminent scholar,  Mr.  John  Yoimg  Sargent,  who  has  done  more  in 
respect  of  teaching  than  any  member  of  tiie  University,  the  Master  of 
BaUiol  not  excepted.  Mr.  Sargent,  years  ago,  was  elected  to  an  open 
clerical  Fellowship  at  Magdalen,  with  the  usual  condition  attached,  viz., 
that  he  should  take  Holy  Orders  within  a  specified  period,  or  ipso  facto 
vacate  his  Fellowship.  Within  the  limit  assigned  he  could  not  bring 
his  conscience  to  accept  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  consequently  he  had 
to  retire.  Subsequently  he  married,  and  after  a  time  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife.  Again  he  offered  himself  for  a  Magdalen  clerieal 
Fellowship,  again  was  elected — cela  va  sans  dire,  his  examiners  were  unfit 
to.  hold  a  candle  to  him — and  again  having  failed  to  assume  tlie 
obligatory  white  tie,  vacated  his  Fellowship.  At  last,  however,  he  has 
found  a  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot — ^not,  however,  in  the  college  with 
which  he  has  been  so  long  and  honourably  connected,  but  at  Hertford. 
Dean  Mansel,  d  propos  of  the  1851  Commission,  sang  in  his  magnificent 
poetic  satire,  entitled  **Phrontisterion" — 

I  had  rather  lay  unholy  fingers  to  despoil  and  pillage 
On  the  brothel  of  an  Empire  than  the  college  of  a  village. 

Yet  the  case  of  colleges  of  villages  which  cannot  retain  such  a  nugget 
as  Mr.  Sargent  when  they  have  once  secured  him,  but  must  twice 
see  him  slip  through  their  fingers,  is  indeed  hard.  Beyond  a  doubt  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  would  have  strained  a  point  to  retain  the  great 
scholar  on  their  list,  if  it  had  lain  in  their  power.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  clerical  Fellowships  if  retained,  should  be  united  with  clerical 
offices  in  connection  with  the  various  colleges,  and  the  candidates  for 
them  should  be  actually  in  Holy  Orders.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Dean 
of  each  college  should  be  a  clergyman,  and  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  at  least  two  Fellows — ^where  there  are  no  Chaplains  on  the 
foundation — ^to  read  prayers  and  give  theological  lectures.  The  total 
abolition  of  ordained  Fellows  would  be  an  error,  from  a  practical  point 
•  of  view,  and  tmless  the  condition  of  ordination  be  preserved  for  par- 
ticular FellowBhips,  colleges  like  Oriel  and  Balliol  would  soon  be 
without  a  ainffle  clerical  Fellow — a  minor  calamity  perhaps,  yet  one 
which  would  be  felt  so  long  as  the  college  system  is  preserved  in  its 
entirety. 

Much  indignation  has  been  felt  in  the  various  common-rooms  at  a 

free-handed  article  which  appeared  in  the  Whitehall  Review  late  in  last 

term,  under  the  designation  '*  Oxford  Society."     The  so-called  **  journal 

•of  society"  elects  to  pelt  the  Senior  Fellows,  styling  them  ^'cuimudgeons. 
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devoid  of  heart  within,  or  grace  without" — ^a  somewhat  wholesale 
accusation,  not  easily  substantiated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quiet, 
reposeful  manners  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  which  savour  pleasantly  of 
learned  leisure,  are  anything  but  ungraceful,  as  indeed  visitors 
to  the  University  will  abundantly  testify.  A  popular  lady-novelist 
who  has  mingled  in  almost  every  phase  of  English  and 
Continental  society,  and  who  entertains  largely  both  celebrities  and 
obscurities,  is  credited  with  the  observation  that  she  never  knew  what 
charm  of  manner  was  until  she  met  the  iliU  of  the  University  at  the 
Master  of  Balliol's ;  and  not  to  mention  living  representatives  of 
seniority  in  the  common-rooms,  it  is  simply  a  libel  to  plaster  with  the 
epithet  curmudgeon  such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  Addams,  oi  St.  John's,  Dr. 
Daubeny,  of  Magdalen,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Lee,  of  Christ  Church — men  who 
lived  and  died  Fellows.  Over  and  above  this  antithetical  sarcasm,  the 
Whitehall  J^eview  proceeds  to  overstate  the  influence  of  aestheticism  in 
Oxford.  So  far  as  the  University  and  its  colleges  are  concerned, 
Bitualism  does  not  predominate.  Of  the  tutorial  staff,  the  majority  hold 
decidedly  liberal  views ;  the  heads  of  houses  are  divided  between  old- 
fashioned  Anglicanism  and  Neolog^anism ;  there  is  not  one  Ritualistic 
professor;  and  qitd  the  alumni,  their  status  quo  as  a  body  lies  in  the 
field  of  athletics  rather  than  aesthetics.  Moreover,  a  g^eat  wrong  is 
done  to  Oxford,  and  to  the  laborious  work  performed  by  her  teachers, 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  mental  and  moral  progress  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, by  flippant  descriptions  of  imimportant  angularities.  If  a 
writer  were  to  affirm  that  Oxford,  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  energy 
and  talent,  is  annually  converting  so  many  hundred  raw  school-boys  into 
thinkers,  more  or  less  profound,  he  would  give  a  better  and  a  truer 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  University  than  by  parading  various  pettinesses 
which  reaUy  do  not  concern  the  intellectual  or  moral  life  of  the  place, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  smallest  degree.  Oxford  is  strong  enough 
to  live  down  misrepresentation,  but  it  is  none  the  less  tmfortunate  that 
the  exalted  aims  of  both  tutors  and  students  should  be  ignored,  and  the 
value  of  the  academical  course  detracted  from.  The  nation  is  quite 
utilitarian  enough  without  being  incited  to  contemn  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

The  unattached  students  are  beginning  to  grumble  against  their 
censors,  and  the  question  arises  whel^er  it  would  not  be  feasible,  out 
of  the  plethora  of  f  imds  which  the  Commissioners  will  have  to  distribute, 
to  make  some  better  provision  for  that  large  and  increasing  section  of  the 
undergraduates,  viz.,  the  nan-ascripti.  If  each  college  would  supply  one 
efficient  lecturer,  who  would  give  his  services  to  the  unattached  students 
— ^who,  by-the-bye,  are  supposed  to  represent  the  old  servitor  and 
Bible  clerk  class  of  students  in  the  colleges — free  of  charge,  or  at  a 
peppercorn  rate  of  payment,  the  cause  of  the  poor  scholar  would  be 
materially  advanced,  and  the  University  would  be  discharging  a  moral 
obligation  it  has  owed  for  the  last  twenty  years.  *  Previous  to  Lord 
Hussell's  Beform  Bill,  which  threw  open  everything  eleemosynary  to  open 
competition,  and  offered  the  bread  of  the  humble  student  to  wealthy 
noblemen  and  men  of  fortime,  who  have  in  some  notable  instances  grasped 
it  greedily,  there  were  aids  to  industry  and  sterling  merit  as  well  as  to 
cram  and  hot-house  rearing.  The  late  Dr.  Bouth  loumeyed  to  Oxford 
in  a  waggon  from  Yorksh&e  to  become  "  bateller,*'  i,e.,  servitor  of  the 
lowest  rEuik,  at  Queen's,  and  he  rose  to  be  head  of  a  coUege,  and  one 
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of  the  foremost  theologians  that  Oxford,  or  even  England,  has  ever 
produced.  The  poor  scholar,  however,  has  been  elbowed  to  the  wall  by 
the  Competition  Wallah,  and  youths  whose  parents  have  been  able  to 
afford  them  the  highest  education  jp/tM  elaborate  ''coaching,"  usurp 
the  positions  intended  for  a  different  species  of  merit,  viz.,  industrious 
poverty.  It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  grammar-school  boys  and 
'*  self-taught"  strugglers — the  Alton  Lockes  of  Oxford — ^if  tuition  were 
free,  fees  abolished,  and  the  humble  student  relieved  from  all  burdens 
except  food,  lodging,  washing,  and  raiment.  Hitherto,  however,  Oxford 
has  been  devoted  to  fees.  'From  the  hour  of  matriculation  to  that  of 
graduation  the  student  is  perpetually  providing  vails  for  somebody  or 
something.  Indeed,  the  system  was  admirably  parodied  by  the 
impudent  Oxford  guide,  who,  after  lionising  a  distinguished  foreigner 
over  the  colleges,  affirmed  "  that  the  fee  to  the  University  {sic)  for  in- 
specting the  various  buildings  was  a  g^nea,  and  that  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  there  was  no  fixed  charge,  but  that  he  was  usually  presented 
with  a  sum  commensurate  with  his  time,  trouble,  and  specied  qualiff- 
cations." 

There  have  been  sinister  rumours  anent  the  designs  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  All  Souls'  College.  The  aristocratic  members  of  that  close 
club  have  been  surreptitiously  agitating  for  its  disestablishment.  Their 
arg^ument  is  peculiar.  They  would  prefer  to  let  the  status  qtto  remain, 
and  to  keep  the  College  snug  for  the  sons  of  peers ;  but  as  that  is 
impossible,  they  revolt  against  the  notion  of  its  sacred  precincts  being 
profaned  by  the  introduction  of  base-bom  talent,  and  urge  the  propriety 
of  turning  it  into  a  library.  Against  this  scheme  it  is  superfluous  to 
lodge  a  caveat.  It  is  too  barefaced.  All  Souls'  possesses  a  gorgeous 
chapel,  and  a  fine  hall.  It  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  it  needs  but  to  utilise  its  acreage,  and  to  build  on 
the  site  of  the  useless  and  ugly  cloister  in  order  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  some  sixty  students.  The  Commissioners  should  demand  that  the 
College  does  its  duty  as  a  place  of  education,  and  then,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  suppressing  a  few  Fellowships  in  order  to  create  a  Scholar- 
ship fund,  All  Souls'  might  be  to  Oxford  all  that  Trinity  Hall  is  to 
Cambridge,  viz.,  the  Law  College,  par  excellence. 

In  the  event  of  the  Professoriate  being  augmented,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  found  a  Chair  of  English  Literature.  Sir  Francis  Doyle, 
when  Professor  of  Poetry,  delivered  some  interesting  and  valuable 
critical  lectures*  but  the  entire  subject  of  English  classics  has  been  a 
dead  letter  at  Oxford.  It  would  be  premature  to  argue  in  favour  of  a 
School  of  English  Literature,  although  its  utility  would  be  as  positive 
as  that  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Natural  Science,  or  Theology — to  say 
nothing  of  Modern  History.  Literature,  however,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
justice,  should  be  represented  in  the  Professoriate,  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  an  occupant  for  such  a  chair  among  the  roll  of 
living  Oxford  men.  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  for  example,  is  a  ripe  English, 
scholar;  so  is  Mr.  Palgrave,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Froude,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  Then  tiiere  is  that  splendid  master  of  English,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Green,  and  a  string  of  other  writers, 
quos  nunc  perscrihere  hngum  est.  With  such  an  embarras  de  richesses  in 
the  way  of  material  to  select  from,  a  professor  might  be  discovered 
whose  name  and  fame  would  fill  the  largest  lecture-room  in  the 
University. 
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Janwvry  23r^. 

We  are  all  watching,  with  not  a  little  excitement,  the  progress 
■of  events  consequent  upon  the  Cambridge  University  Act  and  the 
appointment  of  the  University  Commission.  Numerous  private 
meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  have  been  held  to  consider  the 
future,  and  to  decide  upon  any  oners  and  suggestions  to  be  made  to 
the  Commission. 

One  of  the  chief  points  under  discussion  is,  of  course,  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be  undergone  by  any  particular  college  for  the  benefit 
•of  the  University.  It  is  obviously  wise,  in  view  of  the  sweeping 
changes  which  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  bring  about, 
that  the  several  colleges  should  be  ready  witn  propositions  generously 
conceived. 

The  teaching  arrangements  of  the  University  will  inevitably  be  over- 
hauled. The  existing  professorial  organisation,  so  lon^  felt  to  be 
awkward  and  uneconomical  of  power,  has  now  te^en  its  place  amongst 
things  to  be  practically  reformed.  The  phenomenon,  which  might  have 
been  observed  three  times  a  week  last  term,  and  which  we  may  hope 
will  be  repeated,  of  a  vast  throng  of  students  filing  out  of  the  hall  of 
this  College,  from  the  lectures  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  is  too  rare  in  University  experience. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  is  not,  however,  the  only  professor  whose  lectures  are 
much  appreciated.  In  Natural  Science,  in  History,  as  well  as  in 
Divinity,  there  are  large  classes.  The  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art 
lectures  to  a  wider  public  than  his  brethren.  Undergraduates  formed 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  hearers  of  his  admirable  course  last 
term.  Mr.  Colvin  spares  no  pains  to  make  his  instructions  thoroughly 
effective.  He  illustrates  his  subject  by  very  beautiful  pictures,  and 
was  good  enough  last  term  to  take  the  trouble  of  having  photographs 
•of  those  pictures  taken  for  distribution,  at  a  trifling  cost,  amongst  his 
pupils. 

Although  there  are  some  sceptics  as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming 
what  needs  reforming  in  the  professorial  system,  some  who  contend 
that  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  teachers  and  the  funds  for  paying  them 
will  be  only  to  increase  mechanically  the  magnitude  of  any  evil  which 
may  exist ;  the  prevailing  spirit  is  a  very  hopeful  one.  It  is  believed 
^nerally  that  the  Professors  and  Headers  who  are  expected  to  be 
called  into  being,  will  work  the  more  usefully  because  their  status  and 
duties  will  be  clearly  defined,  their  salaries  adequate,  and  never  (it  is 
hoped)  excessive  or  merely  nominal,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed 
in  their  election  carefully  laid  down. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Fellows  of  more  than  one  college  have 

gone  so  far  as  to  contemplate  the  advisability  of  a  sale  of  coUes^e 
vings.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which,  we  may  be  sure,  the  outside 
world  will  have  €omething  to  say,  should  any  steps  be  actually 
proposed.  The  subject  is  one  which  seriously  touches  the  interests  of 
the  English  Church,  however  little  alive  Churchmen  may  at  present  be 
as  to  its  significance.  But  probably  the  interests  of  the  Church  will  be 
thought  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  upon  which  sit  the 
JBishop  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  Lightfoot. 
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Curiously  enough,  after  so  much  has  been  said  on  all  hands  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  restrictions  as  to  the  marriage  of  Fellows, 
there  are  signs  of  a  considerable  reaction  on  the  point  amongst 
residents  here.  Family  anxieties,  it  is  urged,  will  alter  the'  character 
of  ererything.  Education  and  research  will  no  longer  have  the  services- 
of  a  large  body  of  "  detached"  men  (to  borrow  the  expression  of  Dr. 
Newman).  Men  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  same  college,  if  the 
college  be  one  of  the  large  ones,  will  hardly  know  one  another  by 
siffht.  Dismal  word-paintings  are  wont  to  be  made  of  deserted  high 
tables  and  combination-rooms.  The  whole  tone  of  society  here,  it  is 
declared,  will  be  altered.  Scandal  and  nonsense  will  be  talked  daily  in 
drawing-rooms  at  five  o'clock  tea. 

The  last  suggestion  looks  ungallant,  and  hitherto  the  ladies  (and 
they  are  numerous  at  Cambridge)  have  given  us  no  reason  to  apprehend 
its  realisation.  What  if  the  days  should  be  at  hand  when  they  will 
enter  the  Senate  House  no  longer  in  the  capacity  of  mere  spectators  of 
proceedings  without  immediate  interest  to  themselves !  It  cannot  be 
said  that  tnere  is  much  probability  of  Cambridge  yet  awhile  following 
the  example  of  London.  She  was,  however,  one  of  the  prime  movera 
in  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  has  done  very  much 
for  that  cause  ever  since  she  took  it  up.  Apart  from  her  labours  in 
conducting  examinations  throughout  the  country,  many  of  her  graduates 
work  here  among  the  students  of  Girton  College,  the  proprietary 
college  called  Newnham  Hall,  and  an  Association  in  the  town. 

A  rumour  has  gone  forth  that  our  University  Commission  will 
probably  sweep  away,  or  radically  alter  our  venerable  and  imposing 
mstitution  of  heads  of  houses.  Shade  of  Dr.  Whewell !  Can  thia 
ever  be  ? 

Elected  to  the  headship  of  his  college  very  many  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  very  able  and  courteous  tutor  of  Trinity  HaU.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  heartily  upon  the  return  to  Cam- 
bridge of  the  greatest  of  living  English  writers  upon  jurisprudence. 

Our  University  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  commenced  the 
training  in  his  special  department  of  the  author  of  '^Ancient  Law,"  and 
"  The  Early  History  of  institutions."  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  is  not  very 
likely  to  allow  himself  full  indulgence  in  the  otium  cum  dignitate  to  which 
his  new  office  invites  him.  He  wiU  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
marvellous  strides  made  here  in  the  study  of  law,  since  his  under- 
graduate days,  and  will  doubtless  try  to  further  encourage  it.  The 
work  of  John  Austin,  the  greatness  and  the  one-sidedness  of  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  done  more,  probably,  than  any  other  thinker  to 
point  out,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  law  students,  both  at  the 
Universities  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  Boman  law  is  now  looked  upon  as> 
a  necessary  element  in  higher  legal  study.  The  Law  Tripos,  which  is 
attracting  very  numerous  candidates,  bids  fair  to  take  a  position  of 
extreme  prominence.  The  Board  of  Legal  Studies  has  brought  into 
notice  books  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  Koman  law, 
which  have  been  until  lately  almost  unknown  in  England ;  and  useful 
work  has  been  pressed  forward  here  in  the  translation  and  editing  of 
Gaius  and  Justinian. 

Similar  remarks  to  those  just  made  about  law  may  be  made  about 
history.  Our  new  Historical  Tripos  is  one  of  great  promise.  Every- 
one who  scans  the  list  of  subjects  for  examination,   and  of  books 
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Tecommended  to  be  read  by  candidates  must  be  conyinced  that  little 
gloTY  can  be  gained  in  this  region  from  mere  cram. 

Oxford  has  long,  we  must  confess  it,  been  before  us  in  historical 
scholarship,  but  we  have  already  in  our  midst  some  distinguished  men, 
<and  it  will  be  strange  if  the  careful  scheme  of  training  now  set  before 
oar  history  students  does  not  in  due  time  lead  to  most  marked  results. 
A  striking  feature  in  that  scheme  is  the  prominence  given  to  Political 
Philosophy.  Up  to  the  present  time  learning  and  mought  upon  that 
subject  have  in  Great  Britain  been  but  little  systematised.  A  large 
number  of  books,  written  each  with  a  special  aim,  contribute  each  some 
light.  What  Adam  Smith  did  for  Political  Economy  has  not  yet  been 
done  in  modem  days  for  Political  Philosophy. 

The  mention  of  Political  Economy  not  unnaturally  suggests  the 
thought  of  the  great  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  departure  from 
among  us  of  Mr.  Alfred  Marshall,  of  St.  John's  College,  who  has 
accepted  the  post  of  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Marshall's  book,  the  completion  of  which  has,  it  is  believed,  been  lone 
delayed  by  the  pressure  of  the  author's  new  duties,  is  anxiously  looked 
forw£ird  to  by  all  here  who  are  interested  in  Political  Economy. 

Mr.  Madeod,  the  eminent  authority  upon  banking,  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  Political  Economy  last  term,  in  one  of  the  Trinity 
lecture-rooms,  imder  the  sanction  of  the  Bo£ird  of  Moral  Science  Studies. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  very  anxious  to  convert  Cambridge  men  to  certain 
Tiews  of  his  own,  which  have  not  yet  met  with  general  favour  at  the 
University.  He  accuses  John  Stuart  Mill  of  inconsistency  and  radical 
defects  in  his  treatment  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  We  shall 
fiee  whether  any  one  of  Mr.  Mill's  disciples  here  will  openly  combat 
these  attacks.  And  will  any  arise  to  meet  that  other  attack  upon 
the  great  master  as  a  logician  which  is  being  made  so  fiercely 
by  Mr.  Jevons  in  the  Contemporary  Review  f     • 

AU  that  need  be  told  about  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  has  been  told 
by  the  London  papers  of  this  morning.  We  have  delighted  to  honour 
tiie  memory  of  our  late  Chancellor  and  to  shew  our  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 
The  town,  as  usual  on  occasions  like  this,  has  gone  nearly  beside  itself. 

We  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Chancellor  in  his  full 
pomp  of  office.  This  is  an  age  at  Cambridge  of  much  hard  work  and 
little  display.  To  our  resources  for  work  me  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
made  adoitions  of  incalculable  importance.  For  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory, built  and  fitted  up  by  his  unsparing  liberality,  our  students  of 
Experimental  Physics  are  grateful  indeed. 


TRDfiTT  College,  DxTSLm, 

January  I9th. 

This  city,  we  all  know,  never  is  much  of  a  place  for  news.  The 
University  is  a  little  apt  to  share  the  dulness  of  the  capital.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  Lish  affairs  to  what  may  be  called  a  backwater,  so  that, 
crossing  Si  George's  Channel,  one  seems  to  have  got  into  a  past  decade, 
or  sometimes  even  into  a  past  century,  in  ideas.  The  educational 
question  in  England  now  seems  to  be  Women's  Degrees.  Here,  we 
have  not  got  beyond  Intermediate  SchooLs.    As  usual,  the  irrepressible 
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**  religious  difficulty"  stands  in  the  way  of  aU improvement.  Besides- 
the  religious  difficulty,  there  is  a  social  difficulty.  And  I  must  say 
that  Irisn  parents  have  themselves  in  a  very  great  measure  to  blame  if 
Irish  schools  do  fall  off.  Sending  all  the  boys  of  good  social  position 
to  Eton  and  Harrow  is  certainly  not  good  for  our  local  schools,  and 
some  people  may  go  so  far  as  to  think  it  is  not  very  good  for  the  boys 
themselves.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  University  question,  though  the- 
results  of  this  conduct  are  felt  in  the  University. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  our  academic  constitution.  You 
know  that  Mr.  Fawcett's  Act  deprived  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  of 
certain  powers,  amouff  others  of  its  patronage  of  University  appoint- 
ments. The  power  of  nominating  to  many  of  these  appointments  was 
conferred  upon  a  rather  heterogeneous  Council  of  seventeen  members, 
of  whom  the  Provost  of  Trinity  is  ex-ofieio  president,  four  are  elected 
by  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity,  four  by  the  Juniors,  four  by  the 
I^feseors,  and  four  by  the  Senate  of  the  University.  The  Boaord  of 
Trinity  College  has  a  rather  ill-defined  veto  on  the  nominations  made- 
by  this  Council.  Oddly  enough,  the  powers  came  into  collision  on  the 
very  first  occasion  when  the  Council  had  to  act.  A  new  Chair  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Law  was  being  created.  The  Professor  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
triangular  lawyer.  On  one  side  he  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  assistant  to 
the  Begins  Professor  of  Civil  Law — being  dubbed  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence.  He  was  also  to  profess  International  Law — possibly  with  a 
view  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  Fenian  Bepublic.  Thirdly,  he  was  to 
have  charge  of  the  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  This  last 
was  perhaps  the  only  practical  element  in  the  appointment;  and 
accordingly  the  Council  made  choice  of  a  gentleman  wno  does  not  lay 
claim  to  any  knowledge  whatever  of  Indian  law.  The  Board  refused 
to  sanction  the  nomination,  but  they  did  not  allege  want  of  merit  in  the^ 
candidate.  This,  indeed,  they  could  not  do ;  for  the  appointment  was 
not  ostensibly  supposed  to  turn  specially  on  Indian  law,  and  setting 
that  element  aside,  the  choice  actually  made  was  probably  the  best. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Board  was  that  the  members  of  Council  had 
omitted  to  sign  a  certain  declaration,  formerly  exacted  from  the 
members  of  the  Board,  that  they  would  elect  witiiout  fear  or  favour 
{tepoaitis  animi  affectionihus).  A  majority  in  the  Council  held  that  it  was 
not  incumbent  on  them  to  take  this  declaration.  The  Board  referred 
the  dispute  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  Chancellor  has- 
quite  lately  replied,  saying  that  the  Act  does '  not  give  him  jurisdictiou 
to  decide  this  question.  "By  way  of  aggravating  the  dead-lock,  another 
chair  has  just  fallen  vacant,  that  of  Moral  Philosophy.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  there  may  be  a  lively  fight  over  its  disposal.  There 
are  two  candidates  who  hold  leading  places  in  contemporary  thought : 
Mr.  Oraham  and  Mr.  Monck.  The  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Maclvor, 
intends  to  offer  himself  for  re-election.  He  has  issued  a  sort  of 
manifesto,  appended  to  his  application,  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
documents  that  has  ever  come  under  mv  notice.  I  wish  I  could  give 
you  specimens  of  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  quote  it  without  spomng^ 
its  fun.  I  hear  that  the  forthcoming  number  of  JETottahos  will  contain 
a  squib  in  verse  suggested  by  Dr.  Madvor's  paper;  but  I  imagine 
Kottahot  will  be  in  your  hands  before  you  publish.  We  are  soon  to 
have  another  number  of  Sermathma  too,  with  some  very  thoughtful 
articles  in  it.    The  name  reminds  me  that  some  of  our  Dublin  utdies^ 
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who  are  not  so  advanced  as  they  might  be  in  mythology  and  etymology, 
have  started  a  theory  that  the  name  of  Her-mathma  is  meant  as  a 
delicate  compliment  to  the  fair  sex,  and  someone  has  even  projected  a 
companion  periodical  (to  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  Alexandra 

College),  under  the  name  of  His-mathena !    My  friend,  M (that 

wicked  wit)  is  responsible  for  this  piece  of  gossip — so  of  course  it  miist 
be  true. 

Our  next  Scholarship  examination  will  be  marked  by  a  new  feature. 
A  Boman  Catholic  gentleman  (Professor  Brady)  will  for  the  first  time 
take  part  in  its  management.  Mr.  Brady's  appointment  as  Professor 
Extraordinary  of  Classical  Literature  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  our 
attempted  solution  of  the  **  religious  difficulty" — and  very  good  fruit  it 
has  proved  to  be.  He  was  one  of  the  three  authors  of  **  Hesperidum 
Susurri/'  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  note  of  classical 
revival  in  Dublin.  That  was  before  he  became  a  University  official ; 
and  both  as  a  private  teacher  and  as  professor  he  has  continued  to  do 
good  work  ever  since. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  news  to  you  that  modem 
languages  are  taking  a  larger  place  of  late  in  our  curriculum  in  Arts. 
Students  in  their  third  and  fourth  years  (the  Junior  and  Senior 
Sophister  classes)  may  now  take  up  French  and  German,  instead  of 
classics ;  or  one  of  these  languages  instead  of  one  classical  language. 
The  experiment  is  perhaps  too  recent  for  comment  on  its  working. 

There  is  no  keeping  Mr.  Mahaffy  out  of  mischief.  His  paper  war 
with  Professor  Jebb  has  not  yet  been  quite  forgotten,  and  now  he  is  in 
for  a  duel  with  Schliemann.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  a  real,  physical, 
pistol  and  coffee  duel ;  though  they  do  say  that  Schliemann  sent  him  a 
challenge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  at  loggerheads  over  the  results 
of  the  ureek  excavations.  Mr.  MahafPy's  attack  has  already  appeared 
in  Ifacmillan,  I  have  not  read  it,  and  I  have  heard  more  than  one 
person  affirm  that  he  had  tried  and  could  not.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Schliemann  is  shortly  coming  out  with  a  crushing  rejoinder. 
But  Mr.  Mahaffy  takes  a  deal  of  crushing. 

Winter  has,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  athletics  for  the  time  being. 
Bicycles  are  the  sole  survivors — except  very  spasmodic  racquets.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  bicycles  lift  one  out  of  the  mud  that  they  are  so 
popular ;  anyhow,  they  pervade  the  quadrangles  and  the  Park.  Last 
summer  was  wet,  even  for  an  Irish  summer  ;  out  it  witnessed  a  novelty 
in  College  sports  and  pastimes.  Lawn  tennis  in  the  Fellows'  Garden, 
with  lady  players,  rather  amazed  and  bewildered  some  of  the  Seniors. 
But  the  ladies  held  their  ground.  Neither  the  weather  nor  the 
frowns  of  the  fogies  could  prevail  against  them ;  and  if  ever  there  is 
fine  weather  again  I  hope  tne  Fellows'  Garden  will  witness  many  more 
such  games. 

I  heard  a  good  story  of  a  cool  undergraduate  the  other  day.  He 
was  being  examined,  and  was  missing  question  after  question.  The 
examiner  got  irritated  at  last,  and  said — ''I  declare  I  have  a  little 
dog  at  home  that  coidd  answer  the  questions  you  have  been  given ! " 
"  Have  you  really,  sir?"  said  the  other,  **  and  may  I  aak  if  you  would 
sell  him  ?  " 
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EdINBTTBGH  ITKrVSBSITT, 

January  \*!th. 

Here,  at  present,  we  are  talMng  of  little  academical  but  our 
Extension  Scheme. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  University  found  that  a  set  of  supple- 
mentary class-rooms  was  absolutely  necessary  for  its  efficiency,  those 
at  present  occupied  being  wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
various  Faculties.  The  building  now  in  use  was  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  five  hundred,  or,  at  most,  six  hundred  students ;  it 

Srovided  eighteen  class-rooms,  in  which  f  orty-ei^ht  sets  of  lectures  were 
eUvered.  Thus  the  University  did  its  work  in  less  space  than  that  at 
the  disposal  of  any  one  of  Oxford's  eighteen  great  colleges.  Since  then 
the  professorships  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  number.  Last  year 
2351  students  matriculated;  this  year  the  register  bears  the  names  of 
2560 ;  953  in  Arts,  67  in  Theolo^,  364  in  Law,  and  in  Medicine  1176. 

Our  steadily  increasing  Matriculation  roll  is  aocoimted  for  in  various 
ways.  The  Arts  men  talk  of  it  as  a  result  of  better  secondary  education ; 
the  Medicals  claim  all  the  credit  for  their  improved  teaching.  In  the 
various  departments  of  medical  study  a  complete  revolution  has  certainly 
taken  place.  Not  only  is  the  system  of  lecturing  more  perfect  than 
ever  before,  but  practical  instruction  has  been  so  extended,  from  time 
to  time,  that  every  square  foot  of  available  space  within  the  University 
walls  is  occupied. 

In  some  class-rooms,  such  aa  that  of  anatomy,  the  students  are 
huddled  together  like  cattle,  and  find  it  almost  impossible  to  take  notes. 
Only  to-day  I  visited  the  dissecting-rooms  and  observed  that  one  could 
scarcely  pass  between  the  closely  crowded  tables  without  coming  in 
contact  with  a  protruding  arm,  or  leg,  or  other  grisly  object.  It  is 
indeed  time  this  overcrowding  were  put  an  end  to.  The  practical 
teaching  of  our  Medical  School,  I  think  I  may  say,  is  unsurpassed ;  yet 
we  shall  have  it  better  by  far  in  some  half-dozen  years.  How,  until 
then,  the  still  increased  numbers  of  students  will  be  put  up — I  cannot 
say  accommodated— one  can  scarcely  tell. 

For  our  new  buildings  subscriptions  are  being  raised  only  with 
difficidty.  Certain  French  towns  have  lately  set  us  an  example  of 
liberali^  worthy  of  imitation.  Two  years  ago  GK>vemment  passed  a 
law  giving  power  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  different  parts  of 
France  to  establish  schools  of  medicine  and  science.  The  municipality 
of  Lille  has  given  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for 
its  college,  and  has  authorised  an  expenditure  upon  it  of  £72,000. 
Lyons  has  given  26,000  square  yards,  and  voted  £160,000.  Bordeaux 
gives  land  valued  at  £20,000,  and  is  to  lay  out  £60,000.  Marseilles 
and  Nantes  have  been  as  liberal.  Toulouse  provided  a  site  of  18,000 
square  yards,  and  set  apart  £120,000  for  the  building.  Here  we  are 
trying  to  raise  £187,500,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  just  begun. 
Government  gives  £80,000,  provided  we  obtain  the  remainder  within  a 
specified  time.  £96,800  is  already  subscribed;  and  accordingly  an 
instalment  of  £20,000  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  Oovemment  Esti- 
mates. We  must  still  obtain  £10,700,  and  that  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 
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When  all  is  over,  we  shall  only  have  the  educational  buildings 
•erected.  Thereafter  we  must  have  a  Common  Hall — ^what,  to  our 
<lisffrace  be  it  said,  the  University  has  never  possessed.  This  will  cost, 
perhaps,  £40,000. 

The  first  block  of  the  proposed  system  is  to  be  finished  by  1881 ;  and 
the  whole  will  form  one  of  the  finest  architectural  features  of  the  city, 
oertainly  shewing  to  all  the  greater  advantage  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  ugliest  pile  of  its  size  in  the  kingdom,  the  new  Boyal  Infirmary. 

Nothing  recent  in  University  afiPairs  has  had  a  deeper  significance 
ihan  a  motion  brought  before  the  last  meeting  of  Coimcil  by  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes,  advocate,  to  the  effect  '^That  the  Council  represent  to  the 
University  Court  that  the  present  restriction  of  certain  University  Chairs 
to  one  section  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  is  an  injury  to  the  science  of 
theology  and  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland." 

We  are  a  theological  race ;  a  Scotchman  takes  to  divinity  like  a  dog 
to  his  bone ;  and  assuredly  we  have  had  abundance  of  such  bones  to 
pick  lately.  We  have  a  Macrae  heresy,  a  George  Gilfillan  heresy,  a 
Mill  heresy,  a  Marcus  Dods  heresy — ^last  and  greatest,  the  Smith  heresy. 
Mr.  Innes,  however,  attacking  no  Church  doctrine,  has  done  what  in 
the  eyes  of  certain  D.D.'s  is  worse — he  has  attacked  an  ecclesiastical 
monopoly.  The  present  law  is  that  only  a  clergyman  connected  with 
the  Established  Church  may  hold  a  theologic^  chair  in  any  Scotch 
University.  But  there  are  several  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
-country  based  upon  the  same  creed,  and  teaching  the  same  doctrines. 
An  Act  of  1707  required  that  professors  of  all  faculties  in  any  national 
University  shoidd  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Established  Church ; 
but  in  1853  it  wad  practically  determined  that  whether  a  Professor  of 
Greek  were  Episcopalian  or  Methodist  mattered  not  a  straw. 

Some  uphold  the  theory  that  theological^  chairs  should  every- 
where be  placed  on  a  level  with  secular,  their  aim  being  to  teach 
religious  science  without  pressing  a  creed.  Mr.  Innes  would  not 
;go  so  far.  He  would  simply  open  the  door  of  competition  to  all 
Presbyterian  Churches,  so  as  to  secure  from  these  a  staff  of  Univer- 
sity professors  whose  teaching,  based  on  a  common  creed,  might 
as  a  whole  be  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  body  of  men  drawn 
from  a  single  Church.  It  is  long  since  Sir  W.  Hamilton  pointed 
out  how,  year  after  year,  the  highest  distinctions  of  his  classes  were 
gained  by  young  theologians  whom  the  law  forbade  ever  to  teach  in 
any  University  theological  chair. 

Of  course  the  motion  was  not  carried.  It  secured  fifty-four  votos,  as 
4tgainst  a  hundred  and  ten  for  the  previous  question  ;  and  this  residt 
was  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  Although  the  matter  was  then 
dropped  for  the  time,  the  last  has  not  been  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Innes 
represented  the  feelings  of  many  cultivated  men  of  aU  Churches  Only 
last  week  Dr.  J.  Muir,  the  Sanskrit  scholar,  detailing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Theological  Faculties  in  the  Universities  of  Holland 
have  been  freed  from  all  connection  with  the  Beformed  Church, 
•exclaimed,  **  When  are  we  likely  to  see  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  in 
.Scotland?" 

One  of  our  most  disting^uished  Lord  Hectors,— one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Scotchmen  of  lus  time.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  died 
yesterday.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  scholarly  gentleman ;  like  his  own 
oooks  among  other  books,  so  was  he  among  otiier  men,  an  Edition  de  luxe. 
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Spending  his  3'outh  in  travel  and  study,  and  his  mature  years  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  estates  in  the  country,  he  enjoyed 
rare  opportunities  for  the  archsoological  pursuits  of  which  he  was  so 
fond.  His  knowledge  of  art  led  to  his  appointment  as  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum  and  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  he  was  also 
a  Commissioner  on  Historical  Manuscripts.  He  was  member  of  the- 
Commission  for  uniting  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  of  the  General 
University  Commission  of  1859,  and  of  the  University  Conmiission  now* 
sitting. 

His  first  book  was  entitled  **  Songs  of  the  Holy  Land,'*  but  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  gained  him  the  title  of  poet.  All  his  other 
works  are  standard,  or  rather,  unique.  His  ''Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain "  now  fetches  three  or  four  times  its  original  price.  **  The- 
Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,"  "Velasquez  and  his  Works,"  and  "Notice* 
of  Charles  Y.,"  all  the  fruit  of  deep  research,  are  likewise  scarce.  But 
his  chief  triumphs  were  examples  of  old  prints,  published  from  time  to 
time.  In  1874  he  edited  "  The  Procession  of  the  Pope  Clement  VII. 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  after  the  Coronation  at  Bolos'na  in  1530, 
designed  and  engraved  by  Nicholas  Hogenberg."  The  last  visit  Sir 
William  paid  to  Edinburgh,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  copy  of  this  work  at  a  book  sale.  Quaritch,  of  London, 
attended  the  auction,  bent  also  on  securing  "The  Procession."  By 
shillings,  by  half-sovereigns,  by  sovereigns,  by  five  pounds,  by  ten 
pounds,  the  bidding  rose  between  author  and  bookseller,  until  Sir* 
William  Maxwell  bought  his  own  work  for  £200  !  He  has  left  in  MS. 
"  Borders,  Devices,  Arms,  and  Ornaments  selected  from  Books  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,"  and  a  magnificent  title  page  for  a  very  rare  volume — 
"  Portraits  of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  Francisco  Tertio."  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  Foulis,  of  this  city,  will  shortly  publish  the  last  of  his 
works,  "  Antwerp  Delivered  in  1577  :  a  Passage  from  the  History  of 
the  Netherlands." 

Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  was  a  man  of  whom  we  were  verj 
proud. 

Glasgow,  January  2Srd. 

Since  our  University  passed  from  the  ancient  buildings  at  the  East 
of  Glasgow  to  the  pleasant  hill  in  the  West,  there  has  come  to  her  a  new 
spirit.  The  class-rooms  in  the  High  Street  were  filled  by  the  youth  of 
the  three  Presbyterian  Churches,  by  the  young  lawyers  of  the  city  and 
West  of  Scotland,  by  men  who  intended  to  make  teaching  their  profes- 
sion, and  finally  by  a  respectable  number  of  medical  students.  There 
were  always,  of  course,  men  who  drifted  in  after  life  into  indefinite 
ways  of  living,  as  there  are  in  all  universities,  but  there  were  not  many 
who  passed  through  the  curriculum  with  culture  as  their  sole  desire 
and  end.  Scarcely  seven  years  have  passed  since  first  the  professors 
began  lecturing  on  Gilmorehill,  but  already  a  great  change  for  the 
better  is  manifest.  The  number  of  students  is  increased  by  more  than 
a  third,  and  of  that  third  a  very  large  proportion  is  formed  by  the  sons 
and  relatives  of  merchants  destined  for  bu&iness  themselves,  and 
attending  the  University  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  widening- 
their  views  and  powers  of  viewing.  The  Medical  School,  too,  has  been 
much  improved  of  late  years.     A  fine  infirmary  has  been  built  in  the- 
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immediate  yiciniiy,  and  its  easiness  of  access  has  greatly  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  medical  students.  So  that  our  University  is  gainings 
a  wider  life  than  she  has  had  for  many  a  day. 

Perhaps  this  new  spirit  may  be  traced  in  the  recent  Bectorial  election. 
The  Hector  is  appointed  by  the  students,  and  along  with  an  assessor 
named  by  himself  has  a  seat  in  the  University  Court.  This  Court  has 
supreme  control  in  matters  academic,  and  in  its  hands  lies  the  appoint- 
ment to  many  of  the  chairs.  The  students  thus  have  it  in  their  power 
to  elect  two  out  of  the  seven  gentlemen  who  are  the  ultimate  authorities 
on  matters  affectinc^  the  University.  But,  although  the  Senate  and 
the  students  do  not  mvariably  work  harmoniously  together,  the  latter 
do  not  force  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and  prefer  at  present  to  let  the 
Lord  Bectorship  remain  a  purely  honorary  ofB.ce.  For  a  long  period 
the  students  have  elected  distinguished  politicians  to  this  office,  and  for 
some  time  past  Conservative  politicians.  But  the  Liberals  in  the 
University  have  always  been  strong,  and  a  third  party,  which  for  many 
years  had  had  a  fitfid  existence,  sprane  into  new  being  when  the 
then  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Buskin  were  fellow  candidates.  This,  the- 
Lidependent  party,  combined  with  the  Liberals  to  nominate  Mr.  Buskin, 
and  at  the  succeeding  election  nominated  the  American  thinker, 
Emerson.  On  both  occasions  they  were  defeated,  but  gained,  never- 
theless, a  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  students.  Their  desire  is 
to  destroy  the  system  of  electing  the  Lord  Bectors  on  account  of  their 
political  standing,  and  to  have  them  chosen  on  academic  grounds.  The 
election,  which  took  place  in  November,  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in 
the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  defeat  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Froude  was  the  candidate  of  the  Independents,  but  he  withdrew,, 
from  a  desire  to  do  nothing,  at  that  crisis,  to  damage  Mr.  Gladstone's 
chances  of  election.  We  have  yet  to  hear  our  new  Lord  Bector's- 
inaugural  address. 

There  remain  still  to  be  built  the  Common  Hall  and  the  spire  before 
the  University  buildings  are  complete.  And  even  then  the  erection  of 
the  foiirth  side  of  the  quadrangle  will  be  left  to  a  future  generation^ 
The  Senate  have  again  and  again  asked  money  from  the  Glasgow 
merchants  in  order  to  build  the  Common  Hall  and  spire,  but  whether  on 
accoimt  of  the  dulness  of  trade,  or  because  they  gave  so  much  some 
years  ago  to  build  what  is  already  built,  these  wealthy  gentlemen  have 
timied  deaf  ears  to  pleading  eloquence  and  soft  persuasion,  The  hall, 
and  the  spire  seemed  likely  to  be  uiings  of  the  imagination  for  a  decade 
or  two,  when  Glasgow  was  suddenly  astonished  by  an  announcement 
that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  was  going  to  take  in  hand  the  erection  of  the 
hall.  That  nobleman  has  no  special  connection  with  the  University, 
unless  it  be  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Bute  come  to  it  year  by  year. 
However  that  may  be,  his  loraship  has  undertaken  to  build  himself  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  at  the  cost  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  whispers  as  to  the  successor  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Stirling 
Maxwell  in  the  Chancellorship,  are  not  yet  very  distinct,  but  it  seems 
scarcely  probable  that,  at  this  time,  no  regard  will  be  paid  to  politics 
in  the  election.     The  Duke  of  Argyll's  name  is  already  m  the  air. 

The  latest  books  we  have  had  from  our  professors  are  '^The^ 
History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  by  Professor  Veitch ;  a 
**  Primer  on  Greek  Literature,"  by  Professor  Jebb ;  and  a  '^  Handbook  of 
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Physiology,"  by  Professor  McKendrick.  The  two  most  notable  books, 
bowever,  published  duriiig  the  past  year,  were  Professor  Jebb's 
**  Attic  Orators/'  which  was  noticed  at  length  by  all  the  reviews;  and 
Professor  Eds^ard  Oaird's  book  on  ''Kant's  Critique."  This  is  a 
most  important  and  powerful  work,  and  invaluable  to  students  of 
philosophy.  It  is  a  stiff  book,  and  not  all  its  revii-wers  seemed  to  have 
an  accurate  grasp  of  the  subject.  Olasgow  has  always  been  famoue 
as  a  school  of  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Oaird  has  succeeded,  in  spite  of  its 
traditions,  in  making  most  of  our  young  philosophers  Hegelians.  It 
is  quite  a  common  thing  now  for  our  best  students,  after  finishing 
their  curriculum  here,  to  pass  to  Berlin  or  Leipsic,  or  some  other  oit 
the  German  Universities,  and  study  philosophy  and  theology  there  for 
a  time.  The  two  Cairds,  Principal  and  Professor,  are  exerting  a 
«ilent  but  very  strong  influence  on  the  theology  of  the  West  of 
Scotland.  One  is  apt  to  think  it  an  influence  in  the  direction  of 
heterodoxy,,  but  Hegelianism  is  said  by  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to 
understand  it,  to  be  at  once  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  orthodox 
of  all  philosophies. 

The  students  in  their  turn  have  taken  to  literature.  The  first 
number  of  the  Glasgow  University  Magazine  was  published  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  and  is  intended  to  be  continued  monthly.  In  the 
February  number  there  will  probably  be,  amongst  others,  articles  on 
The  Empirical  Metiiod  of  Science,  Philistinism  in  Politics,  The  Fresh- 
man, Buskin,  After-Dinner  Humour.  The  first  number  seems  to  have 
been  a  success,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  early  death  of  so  many 
«uch  buds  of  promise,  there  are  good  grounds  for  anticipating  that  that 
43uccess  may  become  permanent; 
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Vietorian    Tear-hook  for  1876-7. 

g'ourth  year  of  issue.)  By  Henry 
eylyn  Hayter,  Government 
Statist  of  Victoria;  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Hoyal  Society 
of  Tasmania.  By  authority.  Mel- 
Voume :  John  Ferres,  Oovemment 
Printer.  London:  Robertson.  1877. 
This  publication  may  afford  to 
Old  England  the  glow  of  gratifica- 
tion a  parent  experiences  on 
receiying  from  a  distant  school  the 
annual  report  of  a  promisingchild's 

{)rogress  and  conduct.  Parental 
ove  can  infuse  warm  life  into  the 
formal  record.  A  mass  of  statistics 
is  an  uninviting  study,  a  mere 
heap  of  dry  bones,  but  as  some 
old  geologist,  poring  with  eager 
interest  over  his  heap  of  fossil 
bones,  sees  with  his  mind's  eye  the 
form  of  the  living  creature,  its 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  traces  its 
development  and  sees,  perhaps, 
lower  forms  of  life  g^ve  way 
before  it,  sO  out  of  the  bare  details 
before  us  imagination  may  fashion 
a  picture  of  the  life  and  growth  of 
one  of  our  most  important  colonies. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  thirty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  colonisation  of  Victoria,  the 
population  has  increased  from  the 
modest  number  of  224  in  the 
infant  settlement,  to  840,300.  The 
aborigines,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
at  first  nimibered  about  5000,  are 
now  reduced  to  1000,  and  are 
still  decreasing  at  the  rapid  rate  of 
thirty-five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
so  that  in  a  very  few  more  years 
they  will  all  have  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Tasmania, 
the  last  of  the  aborigines  departed 
this  life  in  1876. 

With     regard    to     elementary 
education  Victoria  is  in  advance  of 


the  mother  country.  Only  about 
2^  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
proper  age  are  not  being  educated, 
either  in  public  or  private  schools, 
or  by  masters  and  governesses  at 
home.  In  the  year  1876  only  6*41 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  married 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names  in 
the  marriage  renster.  In  England 
and  Wales  at  uie  last  census  the 
average  was  about  twenty-one 
per  cent.  For  higher  education 
Victoria  has  her  University  and 
her  free  libraries,  mechanics' 
institutes,  museums,  etc.  She  can 
shew,  too,  a  long  list  of  charit* 
able  institutions — ^asylums  and 
hospitals,  homes,  refuges,  and 
reformatories.  In  these,  we  learn, 
the  Boman  Catholics  get  the 
largest  proportion  of  relief,  next 
to  tnem  the  Protestants,  next  the 
Pagans,  and  least  of  all  the  Jews. 
The  number  of  arrests  is  steadily 
diminishing.  In  1876  it  was  one 
to  every  thirty-three  persons.  Ten 
years  before  it  was  one  to  twenty- 
six.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  the  Koman  Catholics 
supply  more  than  twice  as  many 
arrested  persons  as  the  Protes- 
tants, ana  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  either  Jews  or  Pagans. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  given 
relative  to  the  proportion  of  violent 
and  accidental  deaths  in  males  and 
females.  '' Omitting  fractions,  it 
may  be  stated  roughly  that  where 
one  female  dies  a  violent  death  in 
Victoria,  four  males  die  violent 
deaths;  where  one  female  dies  of 
an  accident,  four  males  die  of 
accidents;  where  one  female  i» 
murdered,  about  two  males  are 
murdered  ;  where  one  female  com- 
mits suicide,  about  five  males  do 
BO.  .  .  .  The  most  common  mode 
by  which  men  commit  suicide  is 
by  hanging,  the  next  by  cutting 
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or  stabbing,  the  next  by  taking 
poison,  the  next  by  drowning,  the 
next  by  shooting.  Females  most 
frequently  take  their  lives  by 
drowning,  next  so  by  taking 
poison,  next  by  cutting  or  stabbing, 
next  by  hanging,  and  only  one  in 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
cases  named  in  the  table  oy 
49hooting." 

In  1876,  three  divorced  men 
were  married  again,  and  strangely 
enough,  two  out  of  the  three  to 
their  old  wives.  Another  odd 
xmion  was  that  of  an  Arabian  with 
an  Irishwoman.  One  eirl  was 
married  at  the  youthful  age  of 
thirteen,  and  two  others  jit  four- 
teen, eleven  at  fifteen,  and  thirty- 
five  at  sixteen.  The  youngest  male 
married  was  eeventeen  years  of 
age.  During  the  eleven  years 
ended  with  1876,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  Chinamen  were 
married  in  the  colony.  Of  these, 
*  we  learn,  one  hundred  and  seven 
married  with  Australian,  forty- 
three  with  English,  twenty-one 
with  Irish,  fourteen  with  Scotch 
women,  and  only  three  with 
females  of  their  own  nation.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  the  offspring 
resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
stationary  Chinaman  with  a  go- 
ahead  European. 

Lancashire  Worthies,  By  Francis 
Espinasse.  Second  Series.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Manchester :  John  Heywood. 
1877. 

We  took  up  this  second  series 
of  **  Lancashire  "Worthies  "  in  some 
fear  lest  Mr.  Espinasse  should 
have  given  us  the  cream  of  the 
county  in  the  former  volume,  and 
have  only  skim  milk  to  offer  us 
now,  but  fortunately  this  ifl  by 
no  means  the  case.  Mechanical 
invention  and  industrial  im- 
provement, politics,  eeographiccd 
discovery,  science,  and  perhaps  in 


a  less  degree  literature  and  art, 
find  here  their  distinguished 
representatives.  WeU  may  Lanca- 
shire be  proud  of  her  sons  and 
daughters. 

Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor 
of  the  spinning-mule,  heads  the 
list.  His  life  is  an  interesting 
study,  forming  as  it  does  a  singular 
exception  to  tne  usual  Lancashire 
type  of  character.  A  shrinking, 
sensitive,  solitary  boy,  toiling  hard 
to  perform  the  daily  stint  of  work, 
everlastingly  "mending  the  ever- 
breakine  ends  of  his  miserable 
yam,''  Ids  sole  solace  a  fiddle, 
made  by  himself,  the  first  achieve- 
ment of  his  mechanical  genius. 
As  he  grows  to  man's  estate,  the 
idea  dawns  upon  him  that  the 
spinning-machme  on  which  he  toils 
for  so  many  hours,  is  capable  of 
improvement. 

^'Five  long  years,"  his  biographer 
relates,  "  from  his  twenty-second  to  his 
twenty-seventh,  Crompton  brooded 
over,  experimented  on,  and  worked 
at,  his  nascent  machine.  .  .  .  Success 
at  last  crowned  the  persistently  and 
perseveringly  tentative  labours,  pro- 
secuted in  silence  and  secrecy,  day 
after  day,  night  after  night,  with  the 
rudest  tools,  by  the  inexperienced, 
imassisted,  the  solitary  and  indigent 
young  inventor.*  These  years  were 
spent  in  what  Crompton  afterwards 
described  as  '  a  contmual  endeavour 
to  realise  a  more  perfect  principle  of 
spinning.'  '  Though  often  baffled,' 
he  ad<&,  'I  as  often  renewed  the 
attempt,  and  at  length  succeeded  to 
my  utmost  desire,  at  the  expense  of 
every  shilling  I  had  in  the  world.' " 

The  result  was  the  machine  now 
known  as  the  "  mule,"  so  called 
from  its  combination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arkwright's  roUers  with 
Hargreaves'  spinning- jenny.  An 
unconscious  combination  on  the 
part  of  Crompton,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  Arkwright's  discovery. 
For  a  Drief,  a  very  brief,  period 
sunshine  lighted  up  the  inventor's 
dreary  life.  He  married  a  wife, 
a  notable  ''  spinster,^*  and  together 
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in  8e<Tecy  the  young  couple  worked 
at  the  mule,  commanding  their 
own  price  for  the  yams  produced, 
which,  were  then  considered  of 
incredible  fineness.  Such  a  secret 
oould  not  long  be  kept. 

"  The  inventor  found  himself  the 
envy  of  surrounding  spinners,  and 
the  object  of  a  harassing  as  well  as 
perilous  curioMty.  .  .  THis  mood  at 
this  crisis  of  his  fate  he  himself  thus 
described  long  afterwards,  in  a  manu- 
script which  he  left  behind  him. 
'  During  this  time  I  married  and  com- 
menced spinner  altogether.  But  a 
few  months  reduced  me  to  the  cruel 
necessity,  either  of  destroying  my 
machine  altogether,  or  giving  it  up  to 
the  public.  To  destrov  it  I  could  not 
think  of ;  to  give  up  mat  for  which  I 
had  laboured  so  long  was  cruel.  I 
had  no  patent,  nor  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing one.  In  preference  to  de- 
stroying I  gave  it  to  the  public ' — an 
act  of  imprudent  generosity  which 
under  the  circumstances  is  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
industrial  invention.  Crompton  had 
hoped  that  a  liberal  subscription 
would  be  the  result  of  his  benefaction, 
but  *  the  money  received  barely 
sufficed  to  replace  the  machine  he 
bad  given  up;  for  his  loss  of  time, 
Atudy,  and  toil,  he  had  not  as  reward 
or  recompense  a  single  shilling." 

The  remainder  of  his  life  is  a 
record  of  continued  disappointment 
and  increased  moodiness  on  the 
part  of  Crompton,  and  incredible 
baseness  on  the  psirt  of  his  f eUow- 
manufacturers.  If  he  employed 
assistants  in  his  labour,  they  were 
seduced  from  him,  it  being  believed 
that  the  ''hands"  he  had  trained 
were  the  best ;  even  his  own  son 
was  enticed  away  in  this  manner. 
A  public  subscription  was  at- 
tempted for  the  benefit  of  the 
struggling  inventor,  but  the  cir- 
•cmnstances  of  the  time  were 
unfavourable;  it  was  during  the 
Peninsidar  War,  and  comparatively 
few  subscriptions  were  obtained. 
He  memorialised  the  Government, 
but    his    ill-luck    followed    him 


throughout.  Time  after  time 
untoward  circumstances,  minis- 
terial crises,  and  dissolutions  of 
Parliament  prevented  the  grant 
from  being  made.  At  last  £5000 
was  voted  to  him,  and  this  when 
the  duty  paid  on  cotton  spun  by 
the  mules  ne  had  invented  was  not 
less  than  £350,000  a  year.  The 
smallness  of  the  grant  was  a 
terrible  disappointment  to  him. 
In  his  old  age  a  few  kind  friends 
raised,  unknown  to  him,  a  sub- 
scription and  bought  with  it  an 
annuity  of  £  65 .  He  lived  not  long 
afterwards.  Mr.  Espinasse  thus 
sums  up  the  sad  history  : — 

''Grompton's  mule,  improved  into 
its  present  self-acting  form,  will  pro- 
bably keep  his  name  aUve  while 
cotton-spinning  endures.  The  men- 
tion of  Crompton's  name  excites  a 
feeling  of  compassion,  blended  with 
regret  that  the  industrialists  of  his 
county  and  the  Grovemment  of  his 
country  did  so  little  for  the  man  who 
had  done  so  much  for  them.  By  the 
splendour  of  its  results,  the  national 
and  individual  wealth  which  it  has  cre- 
ated, the  masses  of  population  to  which 
it  has  given  employment,  the  mighty 
factories  and  hives  of  industry  of 
many  kinds  which  have  grown  out  of 
that  rude  machine  of  the  Hall-in-the- 
Wood,  the  mule  has  become  far  more 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  British 
industry,  and  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, than  the  spinning-jenny  of 
Hargreaves,  or  the  water-frame  of 
Arkwright.  Unlike  Hargreaves  or 
Arkwright,  moreover,  Crompton  was 
never  suspected  of  appropriating 
illicitly  or  unscrupulously  the  inven- 
tions of  other  men,  and  from  first  to 
last  he  was  in  all  thines  an  upright 
and  honourable  man.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  his  melancholy  destiny,  he  re- 
sembles John  Kay,  the  inventor  of 
the  fly-shuttie,  the  machine  which 
first  gave  an  impulse  to  our  textile 
manufactures.  The  contrast  between 
the  struggle  in  which  most  of  Cromp- 
ton's  life  was  passed,  and  the  successes 
and  opulence  developed  by  others 
from  the  machine  of  his  invention, 
arouses  the  more  pity  and  svmpathy 
because  tibe  triumphs    of   the  mule 
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were  achieyed  while  lie  was  yet  alive. 
Other  and  greater  men  than  Cromp- 
ton  have  received  wages  much  less 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  their 
work.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  was 
posterity  that  reaped  where  they  had 
sown  ;  and  Crompton's  was  the  un- 
happy case  of  one  condemned  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  ears  of  com  from 
a  mighty,  far-spreading,  and  golden 
harvest,  shewing  itself  on  ground 
which,  unassisted  and  solitary,  he 
had  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness. 
Faults  of  character  and  errors  of 
conduct  no  doubt  contributed  to 
make  his  life  what  it  was.  But  those 
faults  and  errors  were  of  the  un- 
worldly and  almost  child-Hke  kind 
which  in  a  man  of  Crompton's 
pursuits  and  surroundings,  excites 
surprise  and  sympathy  rather  than 
criticism  and  censure.  Singular  thing 
to  say  of  a  notable  Lancashire  man 
and  Lancashire  worker — Samuel 
Orompton  seems  to  have  failed  in  life 
chiefly  from  a  want  of — ^push  ! " 

To  Lancashire,  too,  belongs  the 
honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Master  of  Trinity. 

''  There  still  survive  early  associates 
of  Whewell's,  who  remember  him  as 

;  he  looked  when,  fresh  from  rustic 
Heversham,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Cambridge — '  a  tall,  un^ninly 
youth,  with  grev  worsted  stoddngs 
and  country-made  shoes.'  The  un- 
couth son  of  the  Lancashire  joiner 
rapidly  distinguished  himself,  how- 
ever, m  the  arena  where  inteUectual 
force  and  perseverance  are  the  wea- 

.  pons  of  battle — ^in  the  race  which  is 
always  to  the  swift  and  sturdy,  what- 
ever the  texture  of  their  stocjongs  or 
the  shape  of  their  shoes." 

Mr.  Espinasse  gives  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Peel 
family;  of  the  brothers  Walker, 
the  **Cheerible  brothers"  of 
Dickens;  and  others.  Altogether, 
the  ^'Lancashire  Worthies"  is  a 
pleasant,  weU-written,  and  instruc- 
tive work. 

Th^  Sequential  System  o/Musieal 
Notation,  By  W.  A.  d.  Lunn. 
London:  E.  W.  Allen.  1878. 


The  sequential  system  of  musical 
notation  professes  to  be  based 
upon  a  thorough  recognition  of  the 
**  ffiwjt  of  the  octave,"  viz.,  the  fact 
that  the  scale  of  nature  keeps 
repeating  itself  at  intervals  m 
gradual  ascent  from  the  lowest  to 
uie  highest  sounds.  It  places  all 
notes  on  a  position  of  equality, 
regarding  as  accidental  (t.#.,  sharp 
or  flat)  only  those  that  are  foreign 
to  the  original  key  in  which  a 
musical  composition  is  written. 
Thus  all  keys  are  recognised  aa 
equally  "natural."  Of  the  truth  of 
tms  principle  we  do  not  entertain 
the  siifi^htest  doubt,  and  we  should 
much  Hke  to  see  it  carried  satis- 
factorily into  practice.  But .  this 
unfortunately  has  never  been  done, 
either  by  Eousseau,  who  made  the 
first  attempt  in  1743,  or  (so  far 
as  we  are  aware)  by  any  disciple 
since.  And  the  elaborately  con- 
structed sequential  system  ap- 
pears to  us  only  one  more  addition 
to  the  list  of  f  solures. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  briefly  comment  on  the 
new  notation  itself.    The  sample 

Eag^  before  us  aboimds  in  ledger 
nes,  closed  triangles,  which,  if 
they  are  difi&cult  to  read  in  print, 
would  be  still  more  difi&cmt  to 
write  in  manuscript,  and,  zigzags 
unutterably  tiring  to  the  eyes. 
And  we  should  have  thought  that 
any  theorist,  however  lost  in  ideal 
dreams,  would  have  seen  the  dis 
advantage  of  representing  two 
different  notes  by  exactly  the  same 
sign,  with  no  distinction  whatever 
but  relative  distance  from  the  staff  I 
In  conclusion,  we  mav  venture 
to  hope  that  if,  in  the  far  distant 
future,  keyed  instruments  retain  a 
place  (and  this  may  at  least  be 
questioned)  some  system  foimded 
upon  a  reooffnition  of  the  equality 
of  all  keys,  but  possessing  also  the 
advantage  of  a  dear  and  conveni- 
ent  notation,  will  be  brought 
forward  and  accepted. 
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THE    PAPACY,    THE    OALIPHATB,    AND    POLITICS. 

By  M.  le  Marqxtis  de  Nanois. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  a  Bishop  of  Home  have  been 
spread  through  both  hemispheres 
within  twenty-four  hours  of    its 
occurrence.  The  Cardinal  Patriarch 
of  the  Indies,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop   of    New  York,   and    the 
Primate    of    Hungary,   fully    in- 
formed within  a  few  hours  of  the 
event,  were  each  ofiPered  a  fairer 
chance  of  being  able  to  give  their 
votes  in  Conclave  than  any  non- 
Italian  prelates  ever  had  on  any  pre- 
ceding   occasion.      At    the    same 
time  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Austrian 
Cardinals,  to  conform  their  con- 
duct to  the  traditions  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Church,  with- 
out political  after-thought,  afford 
an  indication  that  the  event  of  the 
Conclave  is  one  that  is  already 
regarded  as  having  lost  much  of 
its  former  importance.     The  fore- 
cast expressed  in  the  article  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Uiovbbsity 
Maoazd^,*  to  the  effect  that  an 
attempt  to  surprise  a  vote,  iiow- 
ever  probable,  would  be  defeated 
by  the  habitual  caution  of    the 


Italian  moMtgnori,   has   been  re- 
markably   verified.      Telegraphic 
despatches    even    echo    the   very 
sound     of     the     dreaded     word 
"Schism,"  therein  uttered,   after 
having    been    so    long '  unheard. 
Nor  was  there    any    want   of  a 
blundering  violence  in  the  attempt 
to  support  the  utterly  foolish  pro- 
ject of  an  illegal  adjournment  of 
the  Conclave  to  Malta ;  a  proposal 
ultimately  supported  by  a  compact 
minority  of  one.     That  any  man 
should  have  imagined  that  it  might 
tend  to  his  own  advancement  to 
the  tiara  to  reduce  an  assembly 
which,  held  according  to  law  and 
to  custom  in  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, is  august)  however  shorn  of 
its  former  splendour,  to  the  level 
of  a  meeting  of  a  minor  sectarian 
conference,  is  a  fact  that  recalls 
the  remark  of  Oxenstiem.     The 
incident  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
folly  of  departing,  witiiout  good 
reason,  from  prescriptions  which 
are  hoary  with  the  experience  of 
centuries.    To  bestow  the  purple 
on  a  man  who  had  undergone  the 
siffnal  misfortune  of  changing  his 
religion  is  but  one  of  those  depar- 
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tares  from  ancient  polity  of  whicli 
the  late    Pontificate  formed  one 
vast  series.     In  Italy,  and  most 
notably  in  Borne,  the  time  and 
thought  given  to  the  ordinances  of 
religion  are  such  as  Bnglishmen 
give  to  the  duties  of  the  militia  or 
the  yeomanry — ^something  respect- 
able, or  even  necessary,  to  bestow, 
but  forgotten  the  moment  the  exact 
duty  is  performed.   The  missionary 
spirit  is  unknown  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere as  this.    As  the  Dutch 
proverb    has  it,   *'Sb$  dieter  hij 
Horn,  hoe  ilechter  Christ.^*    There 
is  neither  the  sense  of  importance 
attaching  to  the  truth  of  opinion 
which  leads  the  holder  to  seek  to 
propagate  it,   nor  the  half  con- 
fessed   doubt    which     seeks     to 
eztinguish  its  own  echo  by  con- 
vincing some   one  else.     ''What 
can  he  expect  to  get  by  it?"  is 
the    only    sentiment    roused    by 
the  news  of  a  ''conversion"  any- 
where but  on  the  border  lands  of 
Catholicism.  Supposing  it  to  occur, 
as  the  delicate  tact  of  an  Italian 
would  point  out,   a  modest  self- 
effacement  is  the  only  conduct  on 
the  part  of  such  an  unfortunate  that 
is  consistent  with  decorum.    And 
if,  owing  to  some  strange  aber- 
ration  in    the    Councils    of    the 
Church,  the  digniiy  of  the  purple 
were  bestowed  on  a  man  of  such 
imfortunate  antecedents,  the  idea 
of  his  profaning  that  sacred  rank 
by   the  vanity  of  a  pamphleteer 
— a  pamphleteer,  too,  who  could 
not  even  keep  within  the  category 
of   the  probable  in  his  unscru- 
pulous advocacy — ^has  something 
in  it  very  shocking  to  the  courtly 
Italian  prelates.     Whatever  the 
Cbndave  may  effect,  it  will  not 
tend    to    the   multiplication    of 
converts. 


The  writer  in  a  monthly  journal 
has  even  stronger  reasons  for  not 
assuming  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phet than  those  which  press  on  the 
writer  in  a  weekly  or  a  daily 
paper.  For  that  imprhu  qui 
arrive  tat^aurs  may  occur  even 
before  the  wet  sheet  is  stitched 
into  its  cover.  All,  then,  that  can 
be  safely  said  as  to  the  Conclave 
of  1878  is  that  it  bids  fair,  while 
preparations  are  being  made  for 
its  closing,  to  revert  to  ancient 
tradition.  If  that  promise  be  ful- 
filled, the  lumen  in  ecdo  who  will 
issue  from  the  opening  gate  will 
be  an  Italian  Pope,  advanced  in 
years,  no  way  connected  with  the 
policy  of  Pius  the  Ninth — as  far 
as  the  word  policy  can  be  gravely 
appHed  to  the  events  of  his  Ponti- 
ficate—either as  a  supporter  or  an 
opponent,  and  therefore,  probably, 
one  of  Hie  politieif  rather  than  of 
the  santi.  In  other  words,  a  man 
with  some  scraps  of  common  sense, 
some  notion  that  the  world  is 
moving  with  a  bewildering  ra- 
pidity ;  and  some  private  convic- 
tions that  the  age  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles  has  passed.*  If  it  be 
otherwise,  the  mirade  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Pope  more  destructive  to 
the  Papacy  and  to  the  Churdb 
than  Pius  the  Ninth  himself,  may 
yet  be  wrought  before  our  eyes. 

But  the  gradual  settling  down 
into  the  waters  of  the  political 
ocean  of  the  venerable  Ship  of  St. 
Peter  fails  to  attract  more  than  a 
passing  glance,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  rapidly  succeeding  thunder- 
peals of  the  tremendous  storm  in 
the  East.  To  that  immense  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  who  are 
neither  fanatics  nor  hypocrites, 
indeed,  the  association  in  any  way 
of  the  name  of  religion  witk  the 


*  Since  this  was  written,  the  ohoioe  hM  been  made,  the  Condaye  lasting  a 
shorter  time  than  was  ezpeoted,  and  terminating  by  an  election  by  adoration.  The 
late  Vice-Pope,  Joachim  Peoci,  who  now  holds  tbe  title  of  Leo  XIII.,  la  represented 
as  asoetio,  mcderate,  oaltnred,  enngetio^  dignified,  and  not  far  fhmi  tnreosoore 
yean  and  ten.— [Edi] 
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eonaistent  duplicity,  rapacity,  and 
emelty  (or  shall  we  with  deference 
«ay,  instecKl,  astute  diplomacy, 
^xpansiye  force,  and  restrictiYe 
rigour  ?)  of  Bussia  has  something 
in  it  that  is  inexpressibly  odious. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
hinted  in  the  before-cited  artidey 
that  the  intense  vitality  of  Islam  is 
not  likely  to  be  damped,  but  may 
indeed  be  the  rather  stimulate^ 
ehould  the  Caliph  be  forced  to  re- 
turn towards  the  cradle  of  the  faith 
of  the  Prophet.  The  connection  be« 
tween  the  spiritual  and  the  tern* 
poral  swords,  if  dissolved,  may  or 
may  not  prove  fatal  to  the  wielders 
of  either  or  of  both.  But  the 
Caliph  has  but  one  sabre,  one  law, 
one  faith.  Thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  or  gathering  his 
tattered  skirts  around  him  at 
Broussa,  or  at  Bagdad,  the  Sultan 
is  still  the  only  ralTjHing  point  of  his 
people.  To  Englishmen  the  chief 
interest  of  this  view  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  Queen 
is,  like  the  Czar,  although  not  a 
Mohammedan  monarch,  yet  the 
ruler  of  many  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects.  And  as  bearing  on  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government, 
nampered  as  it  has  been  by  an 
unpatriotic  and  ill-judged  agita- 
tion, duringthe  past  twelve  montibus, 
this  part  of  the  religious  question 
is  of  ffreat  importance.  But  if 
there  be  reason  for  reserve  in 
speaking  of  such  a  gradual  pro- 
cess as  uiat  of  the  decision  of  the 
Conclave,  what  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  complex  elements  of 
the  Europeo-Asiatic  struggle?  The 
change  m)m  day  to  day  is  as  com- 

eete  as  that  of  the  figures  of  the 
ileidoscope.  Two  reflections, 
which  may  not  be  without  use, 
strike  the  observer  who  can  look 
upon  the  struggle  from  a  point  a 
Uttle  removed  £rom  the  dust  and 
amoka  One  is,  how  exactly  the 
events  of  1854  have  been  repro- 
duced, both  in  Bussia,  in  England, 


and  in  Central  Europe.  The  other 
is,  the  singular  collapse  of  anonv- 
mous  journalism  in  England,  m 
its  frantic  and  undignified  efforts 
to  enforce  on  public  attention  the 
extreme  views  which  four  or  five 
men,  each  blinded  by  his  own 
passionate  anxiety,  have  been 
allowed  to  issue  under  the  veil  of 
the  editorial  "we."  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  man  who  had 
a. reputation  to  lose,  or  even  to 
make,  could  have  signed  those 
luoubratious  which,  vaiying  from 
sheer  purchased  advocacy  of  the 
rigime  of  the  knout,  to  the  wildest 
afarieks  for  unprepared  war,  have 
formed  the  staple  ra  the  "  leaders" 
of  the  daily  journals,  with  here 
and  there  a  rare  exception.  The 
utter  want  of  rapport  between  the 
newspapers  on  one  hand,  and 
both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  public  on  the  other,  has  been 
shewn  in  a  startling  manner.  Not 
a  hint  as  to  the  probable  tone  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  ven- 
tured on  by  any  journal  when  the 
House  met.  And  the  awaMng  of 
the  country  to  a  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  its  position,  and  to  an 
appredation  of  the  unhappy  effect 
produced  by  the  small  but  noisy 
knot  of  men  who  have  done  so 
much  to  give  confidence  to  Bussia 
by  bringing  paralysis  upon  any 
national  pouqy,  has  astomshed  the 
most  far-seeing  publicist  as  much 
as  it  has  amazed  the  arch-agitator 
himself.  Public  men  will  throw 
away  a  very  valuable  lesson  if  the 
failure  of  the  Press  to  perform 
more  useful  functions  does  not 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
political  daily  paper— or  rather 

thing  on  the  plan  of  the  New 
YorkHerMf  in  which  any  political 
articles  shall  bear  the  name  of  a 
writer  who  desires  to  win  respect 
With  the  fullest  love  for  freedom, 
every  one  must  confess  that  in  a 
foreign  policy  which  may  be  cal-^ 
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cnlated  upon  to  fluctuate  to  the  art* 
fully  and  artificially  excited  winds 
of  foreign  intriguers,  there  can  be 
neither  stability  nor  strength.     A 
Goyemment  should  be  taken  by 
surprise  by  no  facts,  real  or  fic- 
titious :    its  large   policy  should 
embrace  them  aU,  and  be  able  to 
JTistify  itself    at  any  and  every 
step.    A  most  striking  contrast  to 
'  the  unstatesmanlike  feebleness  of 
the  anonymous  Fresshasbeen  given 
by  the  wonderfully  apt  issue  of  a 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished 
State  Papers  revealing  ine  policy, 
not  only  of  England,  but  also  of 
France,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, which  resulted  in  the  Oiimean 
War.  Luminous  with  documents  of 
the  highest  interest,  pregnant  with 
memories  and  auguries  of  changes 
of  fortune  more  sudden  and  more 
strange    than  any  recoimted   by 
iBschylus,  deeply  moving  through 
the  deep  tender  tone  of  that  love 
for  England  and  Englishmen  which 
good  parents  feel  for  worthy  chil- 
oren,  the  third  volume  of  the  *  *  JMe 
of  the  Prince  Consort"  stirs  the 
blood  like  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Were  the  crisis  less  cardinal,  we 
might  wellbetempted  to  linger  over 
the  dramatic  scenes  painted  m  alan- 
gn&ge  more  striking  than  that  of 
poetry.      "It  made   us   both  so 
sad,"  are  the  words  of  the  Queen 
herself,  "  to  see  her  drive  away  in 
a  plain  coach  with  miserable  post- 
horses,  and  to  think  that  this  was 
the  Queen  of  the  French,  and  that 
six  years  ago  her  husband  was 
surrounded  by  the  same  pomp  and 
grandeur  which  three  days  hence 
would  surround  his  successor.  The 
contrast  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme."   And  this  was  penned  at 
a  moment  when,  by  **the  very 
irony  of  fate,"  the  splendid  suite 
of  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  and  by  the  King  of 
the  Frenck,  Louis  Philippe,  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 


personage  then  called  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Or  when  later  a  Sove- 
reign who  traced  her  lineage  to  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  the  Saxon  kings 
whom  he  dispossessed,  entered 
Paris  amid  a  '*  triumph,  for  such  it 
was,"  of  which  the  simj^ebeautyof 
the  language  of  the  JE^oyal  diary 
gives  but  a  mnt  impression ;  when 
tiie  reflection  arose  that  no  English 
sovereim  had  set  foot  in  Paris 
since  Menry  VI.  ;  when  the 
Empress  shewed  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort ''  the  room  and 
bed  (it  had  belonged  to  Napoleon) 
whicn  had  been  prepared  for  us 
by  poor  Louis  Plulippe,  when  he 
expected  us  to  visit  Iraris,  and  the 
seoan  chair  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  by  the  side  of  which,  accord- 
ing  to  St.  Simon,  Louis  XIY.  used 
so  often  to  walk" — ^how  great  is  the 
dramatic  power  of  the  association  I 
Above  all,  how  are  the  great 
motives  of  the  Oreek  drama  re- 
called by  the  scene  of  which  we 
have  the  rare  advantage  of  posses- 
sing Her  Majestjr's  own  account : 
the  Queen's  torch-light  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides. 
"  The  cofiin  is  not  there  yet,  but  in 
a  small  side  Chapel  de  St.  Jerome. 
Into  this  the  Empress  led  me ;  and 
here  I  stood  at  the  arm  of 
Napoleon  III.,  his  nephew,  before 
the  coffin  of  England's  bitterest 
foe:  I,  the  grand-daughter  of 
that  Eong  who  hated  him  most,  and 
the  most  vigorously  opposed  him ; 
and  his  omy  nephew,  who  bears 
his  name,  being  my  nearest  and 
dearest  ally.  The  organ  of  the 
church  was  playing  *  Gted  Save 
the  Queen,'  all  the  time,  and 
this  solemn  scene  took  place  by 
torch-light,  and  during  a  thunder- 
storm. Strange  and  wonderful 
indeed." 

Calm  royal  words — and  calcu- 
lated to  nerve  the  mind  to  a  steady 
contemplatidn  of  that  yet  blacker 
storm  which  is  gathering  in  the 
East.    As  to  that,  on  the  present 
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occasion,  few  words  are  best.  The 
most  instruotive  lessons,  as  to  the 
•course  of  eyents  now  hurrying  on, 
are  to  be  deriyed  from  the  study 
of  those  of  1854.  In  that  year  the 
incredible  weakness  and  tergiyer- 
eation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  Quakers 
and  other  loyers  of  sham  peace  in 
England,  were  the  chief  determin- 
ants of  a  war  that  cost  Bussia  half - 
a-million  of  men.  In  1877,  the 
selfish  plans  of  the  Qerman  Minis- 
ter, and  tlie  rancour  of  disestab- 
lished statesmen  in  IGlneland  haye 
had  a  result  of  which  the  cost  has 
jet  to  be  reckoned.  The  nmin 
difference  is — ^the  Prussian  absten- 
tion in  1854  was  actuated  by  a 
weak  partiality  for  Kussia,  while 
that  01  1877  has  been  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  see  that  unwieldy 
Colossus  cripple  and  exhaust  itself . 

Suave,     mari      magno     turbantibuB 

aequora  yentis, 
E  terr&    magnum   alterius    spectare 

laborem. 

In  both  cases  Austria  has  let 

I  dare  not' wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage. 

In  1854,  there  was  a  perilous 
alliance,  not  with  the  French 
people,  but  with  the  temporary 
ruler  of  France,  a  man  who  was 
under  the  constraint  to  sacrifice 
•every  tie,  every  promise,  and  eyery 
hope,  imder  s&ess  of  political 
weather,  in  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  own  borrowed  and  uneasy 
iseat.    In  the  present  instance,  we 


are  freed  from  such  an  embarrass- 
ing alliance.  Yeti^^ain,  asinl854, 
is  there  profound  truth  in  the 
weighty  words:  "If  the  Turk 
now  retires  into  the  background, 
and  the  impending  war  appears  to 
you  to  be  a  war  For  an  idea,  the 
reason  is  simply  this :  that  the 
motives  whidhi  urge  on  the 
Emperor,  in  spito  of  the  protest 
of  all  Europe,  and  at  the  risk  of  a 
war  that  may  devastate  the  worlds 
to  persist  in  his  demands,  disdose 
a  detormination  to  realise  a  fixed 
idea ;  and  that  the  grand  ulterior 
consequence  of  the  war  must  be 
regarded  as  far  more  important 
than  its  original  ostensible  cause, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  appeared 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
key  of  the  back-door  of  a  mos- 
que." "Shakespeare's  words,'' 
adds  Her  Majesty — 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposed  may  be- 
ware of  thee — 

have    sunk    deeply    into    every 
Englishman's  heart." 

One  lesson  has  been  learned: 
that  to  lend  huge  sums  of  money 
on  usury  to  an  Oriental  people, 
with  the  view  of  their  becoming 
civilised,  responsible,  and  strong 
through  such  assistance  alone,  is 
like  over-feasting  children ;  they 
are  neither  grateful  nor  the  better 
for  it.  The  ethnological  element 
asserts  its  force  to  the  last  hour  of 
national  life. 
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'8  LIFE  AND  WEITINGS. 


TWO  LECTURES, 
By  William  Miohasl  Bosssm. 


LEOTUBE  n. 


Tex  g^neial  line  of  division  whicli 
I  drew  between  the  subject-matter 
of  my  two  lectures  was  this.  The 
first  narrated  the  facts  of  Shelley's 
life  and  death,  and  dealt  with  his 
poems  only  in  so  far  as  they  formed 
successiye  landmarks  in  his  career, 
and  were  related  to  its  other  inci- 
dents. For  the  present  lecture  I 
held  over  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  estimate  of  uie  poems  them- 
'  selyes;  and  along  wim  that  such 
details  concerning  Shelley's  charac- 
ter, his  person,  and  his  opinions, 
as  may  assist  us  to  form  a  ri^ht 
jud^ent  of  him,  of  his  relation 
to  his  own  and  future  generations, 
of  his  claims  to  our  tribute  of  love 
and  admiration. 

G^ie  poems  of  which  I  spoke  in 
my  first  lecture  were ''  Queen Mab," 
"  Alastor,"  "The  Eevolt  of  Islam," 
''Bosalind  and  Helen,"  "Julian 
and  Maddalo,"  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound," "TheCend,"  "The  Witch 
of  Atlas,"  "  %ipBychidion," 
"Adonais,"  "Hellas,'^  and  "The 
Triumph  of  Life."  These  are  his 
principal  poems;  but  there  are 
still  some  others  of  considerable 
scale:  "Peter  Bell  the  Third," 
"(Edipus  Tfrannus  or  Swellfoot 
the  l^rant,"  "The  Masque  of 
Anarchy,"  "The  Sensitive  Plant," 
the  un&iished  druna  of  "  Charles 
Ly"  and  the   translations,    espe- 


cially  those  from  Homer,  Euii* 
{ides,  Galderon,  and  Oothe. 
Here  is  indeed,  along  with  all  the 
lyrical  work  that  he  produced,  a 
great  amount  of  poetical  writing 
for  a  young  man  who  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year  to  have  achieved  ; 
and  this,  if  we  regard  mmrely  the 
bulk  apart  from  the  quaHly.  On 
the  present  occasion,  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  all  these  compositiona 
individually,  not  even  upon  all  of 
those  that  were  cited  in  my  pre- 
vious discourse.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  eig[ht  of  the  number : — 
"Queen  Mab,"  "Alastor,"  "The 
Bevolt  of  Islam,"  "Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  "  Prometheus  Un- 
bound," "The  Cend,"  "Epi- 
psychidion,"  and  "The  Triumph 
of  life." 

But,  if  I  cannot,  in  the  short 
time  at  our  disposal  here,  attempt 
to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
whole  of  that  great  series  of  works- 
of  poetical  imagination,  neither 
can  I  treat  from  various  points  of 
view,  as  they  properly  require  to 
be  treated,  the  eignt  selected  com- 
positions. I  can  but  say  a  few 
words  regarding  them,  by  way  of 
indicating  the  main  ideas  on  whidi 
they  are  based,  and  their  mutual 
analogies.  "Queen  Mab,"  the 
earliest  of  the  number,  was  written 
at  the  period  when  Shelley  was 
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more  oooupied  witli  {he  notion  of 
denouncing  and  ref  onning  abuses, 
and  of  licMding  up  a  standard  of 
abstract  perfection,  than  with  that 
of  developing  these  conceptions  in 
a  dramatic  or  riffhtly  poetical 
shape :  he  was  ti^en  partly  a 
didactic  poet,  usine  fanciful  ima- 
gery very  freely  for  illustrative 
and  other  purposes.  Hence  in 
''Queen  Mab"  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  damnatory  eloquence 
lavished  upon  tyrants,  religious 
superstition,  war,  commerce,  and 
other  bugbears  of  the  juvenile 
enthusiast,  contrasted  with  the 
meet  unbounded  hopes  of  future 
perfection  for  the  moral,  and  even 
for  the  natural,  world.  Shelley 
was  at  this  time  a  Materialist  and 
a  Necessitarian;  believing,  how- 
ever, in  the  power  of  mind  to 
rectify  everything,  if  only  the 
human  intellect  were  set  abso- 
lutely free,  released  from  all 
coercive  ideas  in  religion  and  in 
social  regulation.  The  next  poem, 
''Alastor,"  shews  forth  how  the 
solitariness  of  a  great  mind  be- 
comes its  own  punishment:  the 
youthful  poet  who  is  the  hero  of 
this  composition  craves  for  a  splen- 
did ideal  perfection,  to  be  revealed 
in  some  beautiful  soul  and  body 
responsive  to  his  own — a  craving 
not  fated  to  be  satisfied  in  this 
perishable  world.  "The  Bevolt 
of  Islam  "  has  more  of  a  directly 
natiooal  or  patriotic  subject-matter. 
It  is  the  poem  of  glorious  emanci- 
pation and  noble  martyrdom ;  of 
the  equality  of  woman  and  man ; 
of  the  struggle  of  a  people  against 
its  tyrants,  attaining  for  one  splen- 
did moment  an  absolute  success  by 
perfect  practice  of  the  law  of  love 
and  of  self-devotion,  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards  overwhelmed  by 
the  coalition  of  despotism,  militaiy 
slavery,  and  priestcraft ;  the 
patriots  crushed  aown  and  slaugh- 
tered in  tens  of  thousands,  the  land 
reeking  with  blood  and  ghastly 


with  famine,  the  great  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  national  up-rising, 
Laon  and  Cythna,  bumea  at  flie 
stake,  and  everything  hurled  down 
the  precipice  of  ruin.  But  it  is 
here  that  the  sreat-souled  poet, 
the  imconquerable  devotee  of  all 
the  divine  in  man,  makes  bimftAlf 
felt.  He  tells  us  that  the  loss  of 
the  sublime  cause  of  human  right 
is  in  truth  its  gain ;  the  uttermost 
abasement  of  its  champions  is  their 
triumph;  their  death  for  a  moment 
of  time  is  their  life  for  ever ;  their 
torch  quenched  is  their  beacon 
relumed.  Virtue  and  the  Bight — 
these  are  eternal  and  predestined 
to  rule ;  Crime  and  Wrong  blazon 
their  own  fall  even  in  the  act  of 
apparent  victory.  The  heroine  of 
this  poem,  the  beautiful  and  noble- 
minaed  Oythna,  is  a  new  creation 
of  poetry,  and  a  new,  a  specially 
moaem,  ideal  of  female  character. 
She  is  the  woman  imbued  with  a 

great  conception,  and  consecrating 
erself  to  great  national  objects ; 
loving  and  beloved  indeed,  like 
any  the  most  secluded  of  her 
sisters,  those  to  whom  their  home 
and  their  immediate  social  circle 
are  the  world  wherein  they  move 
and  have  their  being, — ^yet  ani- 
mated by  the  largest  enthusiasm, 
and  risking,  and  at  last  losing,  her 
life  for  the  enfranchisement  of  her 
sex.  She  is  imagined,  in  short, 
as  the  prophetess  and  the  initiator 
of  a  change  in  that  ''Subjection 
of  Women"  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late  years.  On 
this  subject  of  Shelley's  Cythna, 
I  miffht  refer  you  to  a  very  able 
article  in  the  WestminsUr  Bevi&w, 
written  in  1870  by  a  lady  of 
uncommon  talent.  Miss  Mathilde 
Blind,  who  was  the  first  to  do  full 
justice  in  print  to  the  poet's 
originality  and  force  of  treatment 
in  uds  character. 

I  shall  venture  to  interrupt  for 
a  minute  or  two  the  course  of 
this  analysis  of  Shelley's  poems. 
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for  tlie  purpose  of  indicating 
the  very  singular  and  striking 
resemblance  which  the  inyented 
story  of  the  "Eevolt  of  Islam," 
written  in  1817,  bears  to  some 
historical  events  of  much  more 
recent  date  in  Persia.  I  refer  to 
the  career  of  the  sect  named  the 
Babys,  founded  by  a  young  man, 
a  native  of  Shiraz — ^Mirza-Ali- 
Mohammed,  who  in  1843  was  a 
student  in  a  theological  school. 
He  was  at  first  a  rigid  Mussul- 
man-; but  a  comment  which  he 
wrote  on  the  Koran  was  deemed 
audacious  and  heretical;  and  a 
subsequent  book  of  his  developes 
a  system  which  may  be  termed 
pantheistic.  Into  the  more  mys- 
tical or  cabalistic  features  of  this 
faith  I  cannot  enter;  the  social 
doctrines  pertaining  to  it  are  the 
most  to  our  purpose.  The  B&b 
(or  Gate,  as  the  prophet  termed 
himself)  was  opposed  to  asceticism 
and  ceremonial  religion,  and 
abridged  the  obligation  of  prayer 
to  a  minimum.  He  preached  uni- 
versal brotherly  affection,  and  no 
retaliation;  the  emancipation  of 
women,  and  their  full  equalisation 
with  men,  beyond  even  what  pre- 
vails in  European  countries;  no 
polygamy,  or  at  any  rate  not  more 
than  two  wives,  and  his  successors 
have  reduced  this  to  a  single  one. 
The  Babys  spread  rapidly,  oecame 
formidable  to  Government,  took 
up  arms  (contrary,  it  is  believed, 
to  the  wishes  of  their  founder), 
and  were  p&uiicularly  powerful 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1848, 
performing  memorable  feats  of 
valour.  £*inally  the  Qovemment 
conquered ;  but  the  sect  is  still  far 
from  suppressed,  and  may  per- 
haps at  no  distant  date  become 
again  a  terror   to    our   jewelled 

guest  of  1873,  the  Shah.  As  in 
le  "  BevoU  of  Islam,"  the  prime 
leader  of  this  great  movement  was 
put  to  death;  and  if  he,  Mirza- 
Ali-Mohammed,  was  the  Laon  of 


the  Babys,  there  was  a  Cythna 
too,  commonly  named  Qourret  oul 
Ayn,  or  Solace  of  the  Eyes,  on 
account  of  her  eztraordinaiy 
beauty.  Like  Cythna,  she  exer- 
cised an  almost  magical  influence 
over  large  masses  of  the  popula-  , 
tion,  and,  being  seized,  she,  like 
Oythna,  was  burned  to  death ;  and 
about  the  same  time  horrid  mas- 
sacres took  place  of  adherents  of 
the  new  faith,  who  suffered  tor- 
ments and  death  with  the  most 
astonishing  fortitude — 

Women  and  babes  and  men  slaugh- 
tered confusedly. 

This  is  a  digression — ^I  hope 
not  a  wholly  iminteresting  one. 
We  must  now  return  to  our  brief 
account  of  Shelley's  poems.  **  Ju- 
lian and  Maddalo"  was  previously 
mentioned  as  introducing,  under 
fictitious  names,  Shelley  himself 
and  Lord  Byron.  This  work 
touches  again  on  the  question  of 
man's  perfectibility;  it  is  not, 
however,  so  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  leading  conception  as  in 
virtue  of  its  style.  "  Julian 
and  Maddalo  "  is,  I  think,  about 
the  highest  standard  that  we 
possess  of  the  poetical  treatment 
of  ordinary  things — two  gentle- 
men meeting,  going  about  the 
Venetian  lagoon  in  their  gondola, 
conversing  and  discussing.  This 
is  not  the  poetry  (such  as  Words- 
worth and  some  others  give  us)  of 
humble  life  and  homely  or  pic- 
turesque incident ;  but  the  beauti- 
fying, by  poetic  insight  and 
aptitude,  of  what  is  already  cul- 
tivated and  refined,  and  thereby, 
be  it  noted,  all  the  less  readily 
available  for  the  pTirposes  of 
poetry.  ''Prometheus  Unbound" 
is  almost  too  great  a  work  to  be 
spoken  of  at  all  in  this  summary 
fashion.    It  represents  the  strug- 

fle  of  the  Human  Mind  (for  the 
^rometheus  of  Shelley  is  not,  I 
apprehend,  simply  Man,  but  the 
Mind  of  Man),    in    its    eternally 
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renewed  endeavoar,  protest,  and 
persistency,  against  all  the  evil 
that  is  done  under  the  sun,  and 
more  particularly  against  the 
tyranny  of  ideas — ^against  those 
perverted  conceptions  of  natural 
and  spiritual  laws  which  the  poet 
here  embodies  in  the  monarch  of 
the  skies,  Jupiter.  Prometheus 
endures  ages  of  agony,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Ghreek  legend ; 
but  he  endures  them  unyieMing, 
and  finally  even  unyengeful  in 
spirit ;  suffering  has  purged  away 
from  him  the  last  traces  of  in- 
£rmii7  and  wrong.  At  length 
his  seemingly  interminable  pang^ 
come  to  an  end :  the  Mind  has 
conquered  its  tyrants — its  one 
supreme  tyrant—And  Jupiter, 
summoned  by  the  mysterious 
Demogorgon,  or  Eternity,  to  va- 
cate ms  awful  throne,  descends 
into  the  measureless  abyss.  This 
overthrow  of  Jupiter,  and  un- 
binding of  Prometheus,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  freeing  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  race  from 
whatever  obstructs  and  perverts 
their  operations,  or,  to  use  our 
poet's  own  words,  ''  from  guilt  and 
pain/'  though  not 

Prom  chance  and  death  and  muta- 
bility. 

Prometheus  is  re-united  with  his 
bride  Asiar-Mind  with  Nature,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  with 
Beauty ;  and  the  World  of  Man  is 
renewed,  and  progresses  from 
glory  to  glory.  This  is  the  most 
splendid  expression  which  Shelley 
has  given  to  his  great  dominant 
idea,  the  Perfectibility  of  Human 
Nature ;  that  idea  which  we  found 
to  be  expressed,  not  less  clearly 
though  so  far  less  nobly,  in  his 
youthful  work  ''Queen  Mab," 
and  again,  with  direct  personal 
emphasis,  in  ''Julian  and  Mad- 
dalo."  Even  the  tragedy  of  "  The 
Oenci "  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
Bay  so  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
utterly  horrible  train  of  historical 


incidents  upon  which  it  is  founded) 
is  not  unrelated  to  the  same  idea ; 
for  this  drama  is  made  endurable 
and  majestic  by  exhibiting  the 
superiority  of  the  soul  over  cir- 
cumstance: the  most  atrocious 
outrage,  the  most  tremendous 
crime,  parricide,  do  not  avail  to 
transmute  or  degrade  the  character 
of  Beatrice  Oenci  from  its  inborn 
purity  and  beauty.  Of  "Epi- 
psychidion,''  one  of  the  most  lovely 
and  most  intangible  poems  in  any 
language,  it  is  again  extremely 
difficult  to  speak  in  a  sentence  or 
two.  "  Epipsychidion  "  may  be 
said  to  represent,  in  a  general 
and  most  sublimated  form,  the 
spiritual  experience  of  Shelley 
through  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
especially  that  love  of  the  uni- 
versal which  he  evermore  longed 
to  realise  and  concentre  in  some 
love  of  the  individual ;  embodying 
in  some  single  form,  some  single 
woman,  all  that  the  soul  and  the 
heart  can  conceive  of  lovely  and 
adorable.  Thus  there  is  a  very 
close  intrinsic  relation  between 
this  poem  and  "  Alastor,*'  recently 
spoken  of.  "  Epipsychidion  "  was 
addressed  (as  I  said  in  my  previous 
lecture)  to  the  Oountess  Emilia 
Viviani,  whom  Shelley  regarded, 
or  chose  for  the  purposes  of  his 

Eoem  to  regard,  as  the  veiy  ideal 
e  had  always  been  seeking.  The 
poem  is  Shelley's  Oanticle,  his 
oong  of  Songs.  "The  Triumph 
of  Life"  is  the  only  remaining 
composition  upon  which  I  shall 
dwell  i^  this  curt  analysis.  The 
title  (imitated  from  certain  titles 
adopted  by  Petrarch,  such  as  "  The 
Triumph  of  Love,"  or  "of  Death") 
indicates  very  precisely  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  only 
after  reflecting  for  a  minute  that 
we  see  in  what  precise  sense  those 
words,  "The  Triumph  of  Life,"  are 
to  be  applied.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  triumpiial  but  a  deeply  mournful 
subject  which    Shelley  has  pro- 
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posed  to  himself  to  treat  in  this 
poem;  the yeipr  oore  of  the  satiety 
and  the  dissatisfaction  of  human- 
kind. "  life,"  in  this  title,  is  to 
be  understood  strictly  as  mundane 
life,  the  course  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  and  the  "  triumph  "  of  tiiis 
fife  is  the  terrible  and  fatal  as- 
cendency which  it  exercises  over 
the  human  spirit  and  frame, 
changing  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  childhood  and  youth 
into  the  dimness  and  defacement 
of  old  age,  converting  love  into 
malignancy,  aspiration  into  dis- 
appointment, generosity  into  sel- 
iishness,  a  grand  ambition  into  a 
sordid  one.  This  poem,  therefore, 
may  once  again  be  associated  with 
that  leading  idea  of  Perfectibility 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  **  Queen 
Mab"  and  the  **  Prometheus  Un- 
boimd;"  only,  whereas  those  works 
shew  the  EvLl  finally  overcome  by 
the  Gk)od,  "  The  Triumph  of  life  ^' 
(at  least  the  existing  portion  of  it) 
exhibits  the  nature  and  the  potency 
of  that  Evil  while  yet  it  reiens 
subduing  and  unsubdued.  Life, 
in  this  massive  and  mighty  frag- 
ment, is  represented  as  leading 
captive 

All  but  the  sacred  few  who  could  not 

tame 
Their  spirits  to  the  conqueror,  but,  as 

Boon 
As  they  had  touched  the  world  with 

living  flame. 
Fled  back  like  eagles  to  their  native 

noon, 
Or  those  who  put  aside  the  diadem 
Of  earthly  thrones  or  gems. 

Of  those  ''sacred  few"  Shelley 
was  himself  indeed  one:  all  too 
soon  after  penning  these  lines, 
and  others  that  have  "touched 
the  world  with  living  flame,"  did 
he  too  ''flee  back  to  his  native 


noon. 


»> 


Along  with  these  and  his  other 
poems  of  large  scale,  SheUey  has 
left  us  a  multitude  of  lyrics  in 


which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  own  susceptibility  to  beauty, 
or  his  power  of  finding,  for  every 
most  lovely  or  subtle  conception  or 
perception,  the  right  kindlmg  and 
far-reaching  words,  and  the  right 
enchantment  of  musical  soimd,  is- 
the  more  exquiflite.  Taken  col- 
lectively, his  lyrics  are  indeed 
quite  as  great  an  achievement  as- 
his  most  elaborate  poems.  They 
shew  lyrical  intensity  at  its  acme : 
the  mode  of  seeing  and  presenting- 
thiags  lyrically — ^the  mode  of  ex- 

Sressing  them  in  the  most  con- 
ensed  and  gem-like  form,  intrinsic, 
imaginative,  and  perfect.  In  trans-^ 
lation  from  other  poets,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  highest  of  masters, 
free,  bright,  full  of  the  es* 
sential  truih  of  the  matter, 
genuinely  transfusing  and  re- 
originating.  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  observe  that  he  had,  in  hia 
maturity,  a  hardly  less  sovereign 
command  of  prose  than  of  verse — 
a  like  dear  hold  of  its  resources,  a 
like  living  touch.  His  descriptive^ 
letters  from  Switzerland  and  from 
Italy — ^gently  familiar,  spacious- 
and  minute  in  pictorial  expressive* 
ness — excd,  1  should  suppose, 
everything  else  in  the  Imglish 
language  similar  in  subject :  nor 
is  there  anywhere  a  lai^er,  more 
penetrative,  or  more  exalted  dis- 
quisition on  asstheticB  than  hia 
uncompleted  "  Defence  of  Poetry." 
As  we  are  now  speaking  criti* 
cally,  we  should  not  entirely  ignore 
certain  defects  in  Shelley's  poetry : 
such  as  sentiment  running  into 
sentimentalism ;  ideal  excess,  te- 
nuity, and  vagueness ;  indifference 
in  most  cases  to  the  actualities  of 
life,  and  to  a  definite,  spirit-stirrinfip 
exhibition  of  the  passions;  ana 
want  of  firm,  decisive  narrative 
power.  But  these  are  points  on 
which  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  enlarge.  What  we 
should  now  more  particularly  en* 
deavour  to  do  is  to  obtain  some 
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notion  of  that  whioh  constitates 
Shelley's  essential  poetio  quality 
and  distinction.  On  uds  topic  Imay 
first  of  all  cite  his  own  statement, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Qodwin, 
written  just  after  the  completion 
of  The  Bevolt  of  Islam."  « In 
this"  (he  says)  "have  I  long  be- 
lieved  that  my  power  consists :  in 
qrmpathy,  ana  that  part  of  the 
imagination  which  relates  to  sen- 
timent and  contemplation.  I  am 
formed,  if  for  anything  not  in 
common  with  the  herd  of  man- 
kind, to  apprehend  minute  and 
remote  distmctions  of  feeling, 
whether  relatire  to  external  nature 
or  the  livinff  beings  which  sur- 
round us,  and  to  communicate  the 
conceptions  which  result  from  con- 
sidering either  the  moral  or  the 
material  universe  as  a  whole.  Of 
course,  I  beHere  these  faculties, 
which  |>erhaps  comprehend  all  that 
is  subhme  in  man,  to  exist  very 
imperfectly  in  my  own  mind." 
Now  this,  one  may  safely  say,  is 
both  a  truer  and  a  better  account 
of  the  matter  than  any  which  a 
critic  can  supply ;  still,  we  are  not 
bound  to  liimt  ourselves  rigidly  to 
Shelley's  own  expressions.  Where 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  capable  of 
<«  considering  either  the  moral  or 
the  material  universe  as  a  whole," 
we  follow  him  imreservedly,  not 
to  speak  of  other  points ;  but  he 
seems  hardly  to  allow  for,  and 
certainly  not  to  assert  with  suffi- 
cient force,  the  a?:traordinary 
daring  of  his  mind,  and  its  exalted 
elevation.  He  appears  to  reduce 
his  faculty  overmuch  to  that  sort 
of  contemplative,  attentiveobserva- 
tion,  lofty,  no  doubt,  but  not  in- 
tellectuaUy  adventurous,  which 
characterises  ratiher  such  a  poet  as 
Wordsworth  than  such  a  poet  as 
himself.  It  might  perhaps  oe  said 
that  Imagination  combined  with 
Speculation,  and  both  taking  the 
form  of  Beaul^,  constitute  the  most 
essential  distmotion  of   Shelley's 


poetry.  His  imagination  seised 
upon  all  conceptions,  the  most 
abstract  or  tiie  most  intense,  and 
gave  them  shape  bv  a  use  of  words- 
of  wondrous  flexibility  and  sub* 
tlety.  His  speculation  was  con- 
tinually at  work,  dictating  and 
controlling  the  entire  scope  of  his 
creations;  for  his  mental  activity 
was  most  keen,  and  concerned  itself 
with  large  metaphysical  or  philo- 
sophic ideas,  no  less  than  with 
those  which  belong  more  directly 
to  the  poetic  domam.  Lastly,  hia 
sense  of  the  Beautiful  was  fine  to 
the  uttermost  degree,  and  invested 
with  music  and  with  poetic  delight 
whatsoever  he  imaged  forth  or 
speculated.  Mr.  Browning,  writings 
many  years  ago  about  Shelley, 
speaks  of  his  poetry,  with  equal 
height  and  depui  of  language,  as 
"  a  sublime  fragmentary  essay 
towards  a  presentment  of  th& 
correspondency  of  the  universe  to 
Deity,  of  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual,  and  of  the  actual  to  the* 
ideal." 

Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  other 
scattered  observations  made  by 
Shelley  himself  reg^arding  his  own 
faculties  and  doings  as  a  poet. 
''If  I  understand  myself,"  (he 
says)  "  I  have  written  neither  for 
profit  nor  for  fame.  I  have 
employed  my  poetical  compositiona 
and  publications  simply  as  th& 
instruments  of  that  sympathy 
between  myself  and  others  whick 
the  ardent  and  unbounded  love  I 
cherished  for  my  kind  incited  me 
to  acquire.  •  •  .  The  poet  and 
the  man  are  two  different  natures: 
though  they  exist  together  they 
may  be  unconscious  of  each  oilier, 
and  incapable  of  deciding  on  each, 
other's  powers  and  efforts  by  any 
reflex  act.  The  decision  of  the 
cause,  whether  or  no  I  am  a  poet, 
is  removed  from  the  present  time  to 
the  hour  when  our  posterity  shall 
assemble ;  but  the  court  is  a  very 
severe  one.    .    .    .    The  reviewa 
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of  my  '  Oenci,'  on  the  whole,  give 
me  as  much  encouragement  as  a 
person  of  my  habits  of  thinking 
IS  capable  of  receiving  from  such 
a  source — which  is  inasmuch  as 
they  coincide  with  and  confirm  my 
own  decisions.  ...  I  could 
be  content  either  with  the  hell  or 
i;he  paradise  of  poetry;  but  the 
torments  of  its  purgatory  vex  me, 
without  exciting  my  powers  suf- 
ficiently to  put  an  end  to  the 
vexation.  ...  It  offends  me 
to  see  my  name  classed  among 
those  who  have  no  name.  If  I 
•cannot  be  something  better,  I  had 
rather  be  nothing.  My  motive  was 
never  the  infirm  desire  of  fame ; 
^nd,  if  I  should  continue  an 
author,  I  feel  that  I  Bhotdd  desire 
it.  This  cup  is  justly  eiven  to  one 
only  of  an  age"  [ne  alludes 
here  to  LoiS  Byron] — "in- 
deed, participation  would  make  it 
worthless ;  and  unfortunate  they 
who  seek  it  and  find  it  not." 

No  poet,  I  think,  ever  felt  more 
profoundly  than  Shelley  the 
beauties  and  splendours  of  external 
nature.  He  brought  to  the  con- 
templation of  nature  a  spirit 
steeped  in  ideality.  Hence  ensued 
a  double  process.  To  the  objects 
•of  which  his  senses  were  cogmsant 
he  lent  from  his  own  mind  an 
added  halo:  and  they  in  return 
stimulated  his  thoughts,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  continual  now  of  images 
and  imaginations.  The  interpene- 
tration  was  mutual  and  incessant. 
If  we  compare  the  sense  of  nature 
in  Shelley  and  in  Byron,  we  may 
say  that  the  former  finds  ideal 
sugeestiveness  in  every  Ecene,  and 
in  lul  its  constituent  parts ;  while 
the  latter,  with  a  much  less  acute 
feeling  for  beauty,  and  less  study 
of  individual  appearances,  has  his 
^wn  large  perception  of  the 
phenomena  of  nal^e  as  typical 
•of,  or  related  to,  the  emotions.  We 
might,  again,  take  two  other  poets 
for    comparison    on    the     same 


groimds ;  and  may  regard  Words- 
worth as  laying  to  heart  the 
meaning  of  nature  and  reading  her 
lessons;  Keats  as  luxuriating  in 
her  fascinations,  her  form  and 
colour,  her  space  and  freshness. 
Of  all  these  four  great  poets, 
Shelley  is,  I  think,  the  one  who 
most  perfectly  r«a^09M29  to  nature. 
It  is  he  alone  who  (to  use  a 
common  expression)  "  gives  as 
good  as  he  gets ; "  who  matches 
the  Qxtemal  with  the  internal^ 
matter  with  mind,  in  co-equal 
imison.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
pictures  nature  more  accurately, 
but  that  he  more  thoroughly  gifts 
her  with  spirit,  and  amalgamates 
the  two. 

It  should  be  added  that  what- 
ever Shellev  contemplated  took 
the  colour  of  his  emotions,  as  well 
as  of  his  richly  varied  and  ever 
mobile  thought.  His  emotions 
were  indeed  of  the  most  intense 
keenness ;  frequently  even  tending 
to,  and  sometimes  reaching,  the 
morbid.  He  was  tremblingly  sen- 
sitive, and  felt  for  others  and  for 
himself  with  a  poignant  subtlety 
such  as  men  of  ordinary  fibre  can 
barely  conceive.  His  temperament 
was  as  an  ^oHan  harp,  which  any 
breeze  could  render  vocal,  and 
which  every  gust  swayed  and 
swept  with  resistless  stress. 

Tjiq  general  result  is  a  singfular 
degree  of  originality  in  his  poetical 
work.  This  we  scarcely  appreciate 
at  the  present  day,  because  poetry 
has  come  down  to  us  plus  Shelley : 
he  added  something  to  what  he 
found,  and  has  moodfied  the  sum 
total  for  his  successors  and  for 
poetic  readers.  But,  if  we  think 
over  a  few  of  his  performances, 
we  shall  soon  see  how  unlike  they 
are  to  anything  done  by  his  pre- 
decessors; except  that  we  must  no 
doubt  allow  for  a  very  strong 
influence. of  the  Greek  poetical 
literature  upon  his  own  wort — ^now 
as  a  pervamng  undertone,  anon  as 
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fttmishing  the  original  upon  which 
particular  poems  of  his  are  directly 
modelled — in  especial  the  '<  Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  ''Adonais/' 
and  ''Hellas."  Eren  after  ad- 
mitting this  to  the  full,  ''Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  remains  one 
of  the  most  original,  as  of  the 
most  elevated,  poems'  in  any 
lang^ge :  and  we  may  run 
through  the  list  of  "  Alastor," 
"  The  Revolt  of  Mam,"  "  Julian 
and  Maddalo,"  "The  Witch  of 
Atlas,"  "  Epipsychidion  " — not  to 
speak  of.  some  other  poems  of 
smaller  scale — without  nnding  a 
single  precedent  work  to  wMch 
they  present  any  strong  re- 
semblance, whether  of  general 
conception,  or  of  the  vitalising 
poetic  touch.  Moreover,  though 
Shelley  is  always  unfailingly  him- 
self, there  is  a  very  wide  range  of 
variety  in  the  works  just  cited, 
and  in  others  of  his  famioning, — 
"The  Cenci,"  "The  Masque  of 
Anarchy,"  "The  Triumph  of 
Life,"  and  the  bantering  or 
grotesque  outpourings,  "Peter 
Bell  the  Third"  and  "(Edipus 
Tyrannus;"  not  to  mention  the 
multitude  of  his  unapproachable 
lyrics,  and  his  unmatched  transla- 
tions from  Ghredan,  German,  and 
Spanish  poets. 

I  will  sum  up  what  I  can 
express  about  Shelley's  writings 
by  saying  that  he  imported  into 
poetry,  to  an  unexampled  degree, 
modem  ideas — or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  call  them  the  ideas 
of  the  future — uniting  them  with 
a  marvellous  potency  to  the  forms 
of  beauty  in  great  past  literature 
and  in  nature.  He  thus  combined 
the  New,  the  Old,  and  the  Per- 
petual; and  he  made  of  all  an 
ideal  whole.    I  will  not  call  it  a 

Serf ect  whole :   it  is  almost  too 
ne  to  be  perfect. 
But  I  must  now  leave  Shelley's 
poems,  and  say  something  about 
Ids  character,  which  was  in  many 


respects  not  less  beautiful  than  his- 
writings. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  within 
the   last   few  years — a   privilege- 
not  accorded  to  many  people  of 
late — ^to  see  a  good  deal  of  Captain 
Trelawny,    the  friend  of    Shelley 
in  the  closing  year  of  the  poet's* 
life.    I  have  also  had  some  con- 
versation  with   Mrs.  Hogg,    the 
lady    who,    being    at    that   time- 
married  to  Lieutenant  liVilliams, 
was  almost  in  the  daily  habit  of 
seeing  Shelley  and  his  wife  in  1821 
and  1822,  and  of  whom  he  spoke 
as  realising  the  lovely  conception 
which  he  had  previously  imper- 
sonated   in    the    lady    of    "The 
Sensitive  Plant ; "  and  in  Florence- 
in  1873  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  now  aged  Miss  Clairmont, 
the  adoptive  naif-sister  of  Mary 
Shelley,  and  the  almost  constant 
companion  of  her  and  of  the  poet 
from  the  summer  of  1814  onwards.. 
As    regards     Captain    Trelawny, 
I  think  that  the  perfect  affection 
and    admiration    which    he    still 
entertains  for  the  great  poet,  un- 
dimmed  by  age  and  the  long  inter- 
val of  years,    full  of  tenderness^ 
and  of  freshness,  form  about  the* 
highest  testimony  which  anyone- 
at  the  present  day  could  obtain  to 
the  fineness  of  Shelley's  character.. 
Some  of  you  may  know  his  book, 
published  in  1858,  "  Becollections- 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and 
Byron ;"  a  most  interesting  recorcK 
— ^indeed,  a  priceless  one,  so  far 
as  SheUey    is  concerned.     I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  will  be  very 
soon    re-issued,    with   many   ad^ 
ditional   details.     Trelawny  must 
have    been    about    twenty-eight 
years    of     age     when     at     the- 
opening    of    1822    he    made  the- 
acquaintance  of  Shelley  in  Pisa-, 
and  he  is  now  considerably  turned 
of  eighty.    He  had  lived  a  roving, 
semi-barbaric  sea  life,  replete  wiuk 
peril    and    adventure,    and    not 
rigidly  heedfU  of  legaLiestrictions^ 
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BA  indicated  in  his.  own  powerful 
romance  named  ''  The  Aaventures 
of  a  Younger  Son ;  "  and  he  is  at 
this  time,  on  the  whole,  in  his 
grand  and  scarred  but  unyielding 
old  affCy  the  most  remarkable 
ozampie  that  I  know  of  strength 
<&  body,  strength  of  mind,  and 
strencfm  of  character,  united.  He 
would,  therefore,  be  the  very  last 
person  to  admire  Shelley  from  a 
simply  sentimental  point  of  view ; 
no  mere  gush  of  verse  or  of 
emotion  would  have  overcome  him. 
This  iron-natured  veteran  has 
talked  to  me  by  the  hour  together 
about  Shelley — about  his  utter 
fearlessness,  his  total  unselfishness, 
his  ener^,  gentleness,  and  purity, 
his  irresisfciuy  attaching  qualities. 
J  was  particuiarly  strudk  with  an 
expression  which  he  once  used  to 
me.  ''In  the  mouth  of  Nelson,"  . 
said  the  old  seaman,  ''those  words 
— 'Madam,  I  never  saw  fear,' — 
were  after  all  only  a  phrase; 
SheUey  mi^ht  have  used  the  same 
words,  and  in  his  mouth  tiiey 
would  have  been  literally  true." 
This  character  of  fearlessness, 
then,  is  one  of  the  prime  distin- 
•^guishing  traits  in  Shelley,  whether 
as  regards  his  temperament  and 
<H>nduct,  or  his  mind;  in  opinion 
and  in  execution  alike  he  went 
swift  and  straight  to  the  mark- 
no  commroxmse  and  no  swerv- 
ing. He  himself  once  said 
to  Trelawny:  "I  always  go  on 
until  I  am  stopped,  and  I  never  am 
.stopped."  This,  of  itself,  would 
be  nothing  astonishing,  for  there 
are  many  men,  more  or  less 
able,  of  this  downright,  absolute 
character;  what  is  noticeable 
is  its  combination,  in  SheUey, 
with  that  extreme  and  even  ex- 
cessive sensitiveness — a  tremulous, 
shrinking,  girlish  susceptibility 
— ^which  we  £ive  already  o  Dservea 
in  his  writings,  and  which 
was  fully  as  conspicuous  in  his 
jiature.  and  demeanour.     And   I 


may  here  add  that,  if  lifelong 
calumny  and  insult  can  embitter 
the  heart,  and  if  continuous  pub- 
lic neglect  of  the  writings  of  a 
man  of  the  loftiest  poetic  genius 
can  trouble  his  serenity — al- 
though, in  fact,  Shelley  was  nerved 
to  meet  all  these  vexations  un- 
flinchingly— ^his  sensitiveness  was 
more  than  amply  kept  in  exerc  se. 
So  far  as  his  feelings  went,  and 
his  endeavours  too,  Shelley  had, 
no  doubt,  something  of  the  temper 
of  a  reformer;  but  a  reformer 
needs  too  mudti  toughness,  too 
much  willingness  to  attain  great 
ends  by  rough  and  ready  means, 
if  no  others  will  serve,  and  to  be 
content  at  last  with  some  modi- 
cimi  of  practical  success,  however 
distant  from  the  first-imagined 
goal.  Shelley,  therefore,  with 
something  of  the  temper  of  a  re- 
former, had  much  more  that  of 
a  martyr — of  the  man  who  enter- 
tains and  promulgates  deep 
convictions,  and  will  t^e  no  denial 
of  them,  and  holds  all  the 
faster  to  them  the  more  affliction 
and  obloquy  they  bring  upon  him, 
and  who  is  fully  prepared  to  live 
by,  and  if  needful,  die  for  them, 
undisguised  and  unabated.  But 
after  all  the  martyr  is  none  the 
less  a  reformer  too ;  the  martyr 
in  his  own  generation,  who  holds 
up  a  great  idea  and  sets  his  life  at 
nought  for  it,  becomes  the  re- 
former at  a  later  day.  His  works 
live  after  him,  his  influence 
broadens  and  deepens,  and  his 
example  animates ;  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  sacrificed  him- 
self is  all  the  nearer  to  its  triumph. 
The  great  defect  of  Shelley's 
character  was,  I  think,  presump- 
tion; though  even  this  serious 
blenush  was  partly  attributable  to 
his  unselfish  enthusiasm  for  oer- 
tain  ideas.  He  had  no  respect  for 
anything  that  he  found  established, 
as  such,  nor  for  external  authority 
of  whatever  kind — ^parental  con- 
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trol,  BcHolastio  g^dance,  or  that 
ahadowy  yet  very  real  something, 
^'the  wisdom  of  our  anoestors." 
Of  all  things,  what  he  most  ab- 
horred and  denounced  was  "  cus- 
tom ; "  the  unreasoning,  unloving, 
sheepish  habit,  "  follow  your 
leader;"  theoonfonnitytowliatis 
found  existing,  simply  because  it 
does  exist.  "  Obedience"  (he 
<uiys  in  an  unpublished  letter), 
<<  were  society  as  I  could  wish  it, 
is  a  word  which  ought  to  be  with- 
out meaning."  And,  in  another 
letter  of  tne  same  series,  ''I 
would  take  my  own  opinion,  par- 
ticularly when  it  springs  from  my 
own  reasonings  and  feelings,  be- 
fore that  of  any  man."  Both  of 
these  rather  decided  utterances 
belong  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  could,  indeed,  take  admoni- 
tion submissiyely — ^he  did  so  from 
Oodwin,  even  before  he  had  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  that 
bold  theoriser;  but  he  would  only 
<K)ncede  or  obey  when  he  chose  to 
do  so,  and  would  neither  accept 
dictation  from  others,  nor  postpone, 
in  deference  to  others,  the  acting 
out  of  any  notion  or  project  of  h£ 
own.  We  see  this  in  his  printing 
the  audacious  pamphlet  which  lea 
to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford ;  in 
Ids  marrying  Harriet  Westbrook 
when  he  wasonly  nineteen  years  of 
Age,  without  in  any  way  consulting 
his  parents ;  in  his  afterwards  leav- 
ing Harriet  when  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Mary  Gbdwin;  and  in 
many  of  the  minor  incidents  of 
liiB  life.  We  should  always  re- 
member, however,  that  that  life  was 
•a  very  short  one — ^he  died  before 
he  was  quite  thirty  years  of  age. 
We  have  therefore  only  the  career 
of  a  young  man  to  contemplate ;  and 
-as  presumption,  precipitation,  self- 
will,  are  among  the  most  prominent 
defects  of  youth,  the  proportion 
which  they  occupy  in  Shelley's 
life  is  excessive..    Had  he  lived 


even  to  middle  age,  this  proportion 
would  no  doubt  have  diminished, 
and  an  overweening  youth  might 
have  served  as  the  background 
and  partly  the  foil  to  a  self- 
possessed  maturity.  This  blemish 
in  Shelley's  character  was  very 
clearly  and  neatly  hit  off  by 
Godwin,  in  one  of  the  letters 
which  he  sent  to  dissuade  the  poet 
from  persisting  in  his  Irish  ex- 
pedition for  Oatholic  Emancipa- 
tion and  Bepeal  of  the  Union. 
"  As  far  as  I  can  yet  penetrate  into 
your  character,"  wrote  Gk>dwin, 
"I  conceive  it  to  exhibit  an  extra- 
oidinary  assemblage  of  lovely 
qualities,  not  without  considerable 
defects.  The  defects  do  and  always 
have  arisen  chiefly  from  this 
source — ^that  you  are  still  very 
young,  and  that,  in  certain  essential 
respects,  you  do  not  sufficiently 
peroeive  that  you  are  so." 

Another  fault  in  Shelley's  life, 
but  one  which  had  perhaps  less 
to  do  with  the  basis  of  his 
character,  was  his  inconstancy 
in  love.  Though  we  may  con- 
sent to  make  various  allow- 
ances, abstract  and  practical,  for 
his  conduct  in  ieavmg  Harriet 
and  connecting  himself  with  Mary, 
we  cannot  vindicate  it ;  nor  is  tms 
the  only  instance  in  which  his 
affections  wero  .variable,  although 
he  appears  to  have  been  espedafiy 
free  m>m  any  irregular  impulses 
of  mero  passion  apart  from  refined 
sentiment.  In  fact,  in  love  as  in 
speculation,  he  was  fuU  of  the 
most  ideal  aspirations,  scarcely 
capable  of  finding  an  actual  object 
to  match  with  them ;  this  was  the 
very  cause  of  his  partial  in- 
constancy. His  own  case  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  of  whom  he  wrote, 
with  nice  insight  into  character, 
that  **  it  was  hardly  possible  (or  a 

Serson  of  the  extrome  subtiety  and 
elicaq^  of  her  understanding  and 
affections  to  be  quite  sincero  and 
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oonstant."  To  Mary  lie  seems  to 
liave  been  imdeviatingly  true  in 
all  practical  respects :  Uie  lesson 
which  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Harriet  suggested  had,  I  have 
reason  to  belieye,  been  deeply  laid 
to  heart  by  him. 

Abstemious,  living  chiefly  on 
bread  and  water,  with  a  few  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  he  hardly  ever 
drank  any  fermented  liquor  and 
seldom  ate  animal  food,  studious 
and  retired,  indulging  in  no  expen- 
sive luxuries,  and  wholly  averse 
from  the  ordinary  train  of  social 
amusements  and  distractions,  Shel- 
ley was  nobly  conspicuous  for 
generosity,  and  for  imwearied 
personal  beneficence.  For  this 
sort  of  self-denial  and  self-devotion, 
he  was  equally,  and  I  might  say 
perfectly,  admirable.  He  was  not 
simply  one  of  those  closet  philan- 
thropists whose  sympathy  with 
the  poor  and  needy,  the  sick  and 
suffering,  finds  vent  in  written 
and  printed  words,  which  may 
redound  quite  as  much  to  the 
public  credit  of  the  writer  him- 
self as  to  tlie  practical  advan- 
tage of  his  clients.  Out  of  his 
moderate  income,  he  made  an 
allowance  of  £100  a  year  for  a 
time  to*  his  friend  Mr.  Peacock ; 
he  presented  £1400  in  one  sum  to 
his  other  cherished  friend,  Leigh 
Hunt,  besides  minor  amounts  at 
various  dates;  he  produced  large 
sums,  I  believe  about  £6000  in 
all,  to  pay  off  Godwin's  debts ;  he 
proffered  £100  down  to  further  a 
project  which  he  had  at  heart  in 
1817  for  the  public  good,  and 
which  he  embodied  in  a  printed 
''  Proposal  for  putting  Eeiorm  to 
the  Vote  throughout  the  Country; " 
he  started  in  1819  a  plan  for  con- 
structing a  steamer,  which  would 
have  been  the  very  first  to  navi- 
gate the  Gulf  of  Lyons, — ^he  him- 
self finding  the  money,  of  course  a 
oonsiderable  amount,  and  leaving 
aU  the  prospective  profits  to  his 


friend  and  coadjutor,  a  youthful 
engineer.  I  need  not  cite  other 
instances  of  liberality;  the  fore- 
going are  but  a  few  out  of  many. 
Then,  as  to  his  personal  exertions, 
he  walked  a  London  hospital  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  sufB.cient 
medical  knowledge  for  attending 
the  poor  in  his  own  vicinity ;  when 
settled  in  1817  at  Great  Mario  w,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  did  all  he 
ooidd  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
local  lacemakers  and  others,  visit- 
ing their  cottac^es  reckless  of  the 
danger  of  infection,  and  thus 
catching  a  bad  attack  of  ophthal- 
mia; he  would  literally  "give the 
shoes  off  his  feet "  to  some  foot- 
sore wayfarer,  and  re-enter  his 
own  home  shoeless;  and  at  the 
very  close  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
temporarily  settled  in  his  out- 
landish Ca^a  Magni  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia,  he  would  still  go  about 
nursing  and  succouring  the  sick. 

The  greatest  literary  contem- 
poraries of  Shelley  in  this  country 
were  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Byron,  and  Keats :  I  speak 
only  of  writers  of  the  poetic  or 
inventive  order.  It  appears  to  me 
that,  notwithstanding  certain 
aberrations  in  his  conduct  from 
the  strict  line  of  right  and  of 
reason,  we  find  in  Shelley  more 
that  we  can  at  once  love  and  ap- 
prove than  in  any  one  of  these 
^'VQ  preeminent  men.  Wordsworth 
was  rational  and  high-minded, 
but  not  sympathetic ;  he  does  not 
engage  our  affection,  nor  even 
command  our  interest,  in  any 
great  degree.  Coleridge  lacked 
vigour  of  character,  and  a  strong 
purpose  in  life ;  not  to  dwell 
invidiously  upon  any  positively 
censurable  detail  in  his  conduct. 
Scott,  full  of  force  and  energy, 
upright  and  honourable,  delighting 
in  the  delights  of  a  manly  and 
social  life,  generous  and  free  from 
egotism,  was  nevertheless  common- 
place in    his    leading  aims ;    no 
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splendid  ambition,  no  glorious 
unreason,  no  world-embracing  as- 
pirations, diverted  his  gaze  from 
practical  successes — large  enough 
in  a  lifetime,  small  indeed  from 
the  retrospect  of  the  grave.  Byron, 
with  his  magnificent  powers  and 
undying  achievements,  capable, 
too,  of  a  heroic  act  such  as  his 
joining  the  expedition  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Greece, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  esteemed 
when  we  apply  the  moral  test ;  nor 
were  even  the  lovable  elements  in 
his  character  at  all  comparable  to 
those  which  made  Shelley  the  idol 
of  all  who  associated  closely  with 
him.  Finally,  of  Keats,  dying  as 
he  did  when  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  we  can  say  little  personally. 
He  may  have  had  the  finest 
qualities,  as  he  certainly  possessed 
the  richest  poetic  endowments ; 
but  not  much  can  be  asserted 
about  him  beyond  his  enthusiasm 
for  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art, 
and  the  ardour  of  the  amorous 
passion  which  had  seized  him 
shortly  before  disease  made  him 
wretched,  and  death  came  to  his 
relief. 

I  must  next  say  a  few  words  re- 
garding Shelley's  personal  appear- 
ance, and  his  opinions.  There  is 
no  good  portrait  of  him  extant — 
none  which  satisfies  those  who 
knew  him,  or  which  commends 
itself  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  His 
face,  however,  is  well  known  from 
portraits,  such  as  they  are,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful one,  in  point  of  delicacy  and 
spirituality;  in  truth,  too  delicate 
and  too  spiritual  for  perfect  mas- 
culine form.  He  also  preserved 
to  the  last,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, a  juvenile,  almost  boyish 
aspect;  although  fi;rey  streaks  had, 
from  a  very  early  period,  come 
amid  his  rich,  abundant,  wavy 
brown  hair.  This  was  always 
characteristic  of  Shelley.  If  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  looked 


twenty,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
looked  as  much  like  fifteen ;  and 
when,  at  that  ase,  he  was 
figuring  as  a  political  agitator  and 
national  regenerator  in  Dublin, 
his  ingenious  Irish  man-servant, 
Dan,  gave  out,  unbidden,  that 
Shelley  really  was  only  fifteen 
years  old — ^knowing  the  impressi- 
ble natures  and  vivid  fantasies  of 
his  countrymen.  The  poet  was 
strong,  active,  and  tall  (nearly 
5  feet  11),  yet  slight,  narrow- 
chested,  and  with  a  kind  of  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.  The  eyes  were 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  fea- 
tures, prominent,  dark-blue,  very 
open  and  fixed :  ''  Shelley's  great 
stag-eyes"     is     the     expressive 

Phrase  that  I  have  heard  used  by 
'relawny,  who  speaks  of  how 
those  eyes  would  seem  to  fix  him 
from  a  long  distance  off  as  he 
passed  along  the  Lungamo,  or 
riverside  thoroughfare  of  Pisa. 
His  voice  was  less  pleasant  than 
his  looks,  being  frequently  strained 
and  high  pitched.  Yet  it  was 
capable  of  much  expressive  modu- 
lation ;  and  in  conversational 
eloquence  Shelley  was  highly 
remarkable.  His  gestures  were 
abrupt,  but  often  graceful.  He 
was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  a  finished,  gentleman,  and 
ladies  regarded  him  as  particularly 
fascinating.  An  intense  delight 
in  heat,  whether  of  sunshine  or  of 
firelight,  remained  one  of  his  life- 
long peculiarities. 

There  is  one  account  of  Shelley's 
appearance  and  manner  which  has 
been  very  frequently  quoted ;  but 
it  is  so  highly  characteristic  that  I 
must  reintroduce  it  here.  I  mean 
the  narrative  which  Trelawny  has 
given  of  his  first  meeting  with  the 
poet  in  Pisa.  "  The  WUliamses," 
he  says,  '' received  me  in  their 
earnest  cordial  manner.  We  had 
a  ffreat  deal  to  communicate  to 
each  other,  and  were  in  load  and 
animated  conversation  when  I  was 
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rather  put  out  by  observing  in  the 
passage  near  the  open  door,  oppo- 
site to  where  I  sat,  a  pair  of  flit- 
tering eyes  steadily  fixed  on  mine ; 
it  was  too  dark  to  make  out  whom 
they   belonged    to.      With    the 
axniteness    of     a    woman,     Mrs. 
Williams's  eyes  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  mine,   and,  going  to  the 
doorway,     she    laughingly    said, 
"Come  in,  Shelley,  it's  only  our 
friend  Tre  just  arrived."    Swiftly 
gliding  in,  blushing  like  a  girl,  a 
tall  tmn  stripling  held  out  both 
his  hands ;  and,  although  I  could 
hurdly  believe — ^as  I  looJked  at  his 
flushed,  feminine,  and  artless  face 
—that  it  could  be  the  poet,  I  re- 
turned his  warm  pressure.    After 
the  ordinary  greetings  and  courte- 
sies, he  sat  down  and  listened.     I 
was    silent    from    astonishment. 
Was  it  possible  this  mild-looking, 
beardless    boy    could      be     the 
veritable  monster  at  war  with  all 
the  world  ?  excommunicated  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  by  the  fiat  of  a 
grim  Lord   Chancellor,  discarded 
by  every  member  of  his  family, 
and  denounced  by  the  rival  sages 
of  our  literature  as  the  founder  of 
a  Satanic  school?      I  could  not 
believe  it ;  it  must  be  a  hoax.    He 
was  habited  like  a  boy,  in  a  black 
jacket    and    trowsers    which    he 
seemed  to  have  outgrown ;  or  his 
tailor,  as  is  the  custom,  had  most 
shamefully    stinted    him    in    his 
'sizings.'      Mrs.    Williams     saw 
my  embarrassment,  and,  to  relieve 
me,  asked  Shelley  what  book  he 
had    in    his  hand.     *  Calderon's 
'Magico  Prodigioso.'  I  am  trans- 
lating some  passajpes  in  it.'     '  Oh, 
read  it  to  us !'    Shoved  off  from 
the  shore  of  commonplace  incidents 
that  could  not  interest  him,  and 
fairly  launched  on  a  theme  that 
did,  he  instantly  became  oblivious 
of  everything  but  the  book  in  his 
hand.    The  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  analysed  the  genius  of 


the  author,  his  lucid  interpretation 
of  the  story,  and  the  ease  with 
which    he    translated     into    our 
language   the    most    subtle    and 
imaginative     passages     of      the 
Spanish  poet,  were  marvellous,  as 
was    his    command    of    the    two 
languages.  After  this  touch  of  his 
quality,  I  no  longer  doubted  his 
identity.     A  dead  silence  ensued. 
Looking  up,  I  asked,  'Where  is 
he?'    Itfrs.  Williams  said,  '  Who? 
Shelley?    Oh,  he  comes  and  goes 
Hke  a  spirit,  no  one  knows  when 
or     where.'      Presently    he     re- 
appeared with  Mrs.  Shelley."    I 
should   like  to  quote  something 
also  from  Mr.  Jefferson  Hogg.  He 
is,    in    his   way,    as    grapmc   as 
Trelawny,   but    much    more  dis- 
cursive and  less  condensed;  less 
reasonable  also,  and  addicted  to 
constant  raillery  which  is  seldom 
without  a  spice — often  a  very  large 
spice— of  exaggeration.   Yet  I  am 
convinced    he    has    touched    off 
Shelley  to  the  life  in  many  respects ; 
banteringly,     but     acutely,     and 
affectionately  too.     Indeed,   Tre- 
lawny  told  me  that,  having  first 
read    Hogg's    book     only    quite 
lately,  after  I  had  made  his  own 
personal  acquaintance  in  1869,  he 
recogrnised  oeyond  dispute,  in  the 
extremely   youthful    Shelley    de- 
picted by  Hogg,  the  very  same 
man  whom,  at  me  dose  of  his  brief 
career,  he  himself  had  known  and 
loved  in  Italy.    From  Hogg  I  will 
not    borrow    any    description    of 
Shelley's  personal  appearance;  but 
may  refer  to  his  laughable  obser- 
vations on  the  way  in  which  the 
impulsive     young     genius,     con- 
tinually flitting  about  various  parts 
of  the  United.  Eongdom  of  Great 
Britain  and   Ireland,   and  after- 
wards of  the  Continent,  with  no 
very  cogent  motive  for  so  doing, 
would  mcessantly  profess  that  he 
had  settled  down  ''for  ever"  at 
each  of  his  transient  halting-places. 
Or  again — ^in  our   author's    own 
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wordfl:  "  To  be  always  in  a  hurry 
was  Bysshe'sjnrand  and  first  rule 
of  conduct.  His  second  canon  of 
practical  wisdom — ^and  this  he 
esteemed  hardly  less  important 
than  the  former — was  to  make  a 
mystery  of  everything,  to  treat  as 
a  profound  secret  matters  mani- 
fest, patent,  and  fully  known  to 
everybody.  A  lively  fancy,  which 
imagined  difficulties  and  created 
obstacles  where  none  existed,  was 
the  true  cause  of  a  course  of 
dealing  that  was  troublesome  and 
iajurious  to  himself  and  to  all 
•connected  with  him." 

And  now,  very  briefly,  as  to 
Shelley's  opinions.  Mr.  Hogg, 
who  continued  to  see  him  up  to  1 81 7 
or  thereabouts,  when  the  poet  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  out  who 
never  set  eyes  on  him  afterwards, 
and  from  whom  I  have  just  cited 
the  two  chief  rules  of  conduct  with 
which  he  credits  his  friend,  has 
recorded  likewise  his  two  chief 
standards  of  opinion.  ''I  knew 
Shelley,"  he  says,  "more  in- 
timately than  any  man,  but  I 
never  could  discern  in  him  more 
than  two  fixed  principles.  The 
first  was  a  strong,  irrepressible  love 
of  liberty ;  of  liberty  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  somewhat  after  the 
pattern  of  the  ancient  republics, 
without  reference  to  the  English 
Constitution,  respecting  which  he 
knew  little  and  oared  nothing, 
heeding  it  not  at  all.  The  second 
was  an  equally  ardent  love  of 
toleration  of  all  opinions,  but  more 
especially  of  religious  opinions — 
of  toleration,  complete,  entire, 
universal,  unlimited :  as  a  deduc- 
tion and  corollary  from  which 
latter  principle  he  &lt  an  intense 
abhorrence  of  persecution  of  every 
kind,  public  or  private."  Such  is 
Hoffg's  comprenensive  accotmt  of 
iSh^ey's  principles :  personal  and 
political  Liberty,  religious  and 
absolute  Toleration.  And  no  doubt 
these  are  two  of  the  ideas  which 


one  traces  throughout  the  poet's 
writings,  dominant  and  intense; 
his  mental  horizon  expands,  the 
inferences  and  deductions  of  his 
reason  waver  and  shift  from  time 
to  time,  but  these  great  principles 
remain  intact.  There  is,  nowever, 
a  broader  and  loftier  conception 
than  bare  liberty  or  simple  tolera- 
tion, to  which  Shelley  paid  earnest, 
passionate,  lifelong  nomag^:  it 
18  that  which  he  has  expressed 
under  the  name  ''Intellectual 
Beauty."  Among  the  earliest 
poems  of  his  manhood  is  one 
entitled  ''Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty ;"  a  very  fine  poem,  and  a 
singularly  noble  one,  and  of  no 
sU^i  importance  in  its  directly 
biographic  character.  Mind,  soul, 
or  spirit,  the  power  whereby  we 
are  cognisant  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  universe — ^mind  limitless  and 
supreme — ^this  it  was  which  ruled 
the  depths  of  his  being  as  the  moon 
rules  me  tides ;  mind  which  is  a 
law  to  itself,  and  which  can  only 
find  its  full  scope  and  fruition 
when  that  law  of  its  own  being  is 
perfected  not  into  truth  alone  out 
into  beauty.  "Man,"  he  writes 
in  this  hymn, 

Man  were  immortal  and  omnipotent, 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as 

thou  art, 
Keep  with  thy  glorious  train   firm 

state  within  ms  heart 

And  he  speaks  of  himself — no 
doubt  with  substantial  truth — aa 
having  in  boyhood '  received,  as  it 
were,  a  sudden  revealing,  an  over- 
shadowing of  this  spirit  of  Intel- 
lectual Beauty : — 

I  vowed  that  I  would  dedicate  my 

powers 
To  tnee  and  thine  :  have  I  not  kept 

my  vow  I 
With  beating   heart  and    streaming 

eyes,  even  now 
I  call  &e  phantoms  of  a  thousand  houra 
Each  from  his  voiceless  grave.    .    .     . 
They  Imow  that  never  joy  illumed 

my  brow, 
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Unlinked    with    hope    that    thou 

wouldst  £ree 
This  world  from  its  dark  alavery. 

Or  I  might  quote  from  his  first 
serious  poetic  effort,  *'  Queen 
Mab":— 

Throughout  this  yaried  and  eternal 

world. 
Soul  is  the  only  element,  the  block 
That  for  uncounted  ages  has  remained. 
The  moveless  pillar  of  a  mountain's 

weight 
Is  active  living  spirit.     Every  grain 
Is  sentient  boui  m  unity  and  part, 
And  the  minutest  atom  comprehends 
A  world  of  loves  and  hatreds. 

But  to  return  to .  the  two  prac- 
tical regulative  principles — ^Liberlry 
and  Tdieration.  Shelley,  for  his 
own  part,  asserted  this  liberty, 
and  made  demands  upon  this  tole- 
ration, to  the  uttermost.  I  have 
said  that  in  early  youth  he  was  a 
Materialist ;  but  afterwards  he  was 
certainly  much  more  an  Imma- 
terialist,  adhering,  yet  not  with 
rigid  conformity,  to  tiie  philosophy 
of  Berkeley,  or  veering  between 
him  and  Spinosa.  (nie  of  his 
fragmentary  essays,  named  ''On 
life," — written  no  one  knows  at 
what  precise  date— -contains  the 
following  passage: — ''I  am  one 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  refuse 
my  assent  to  the  conclusions  of 
those  philosophers  who  assert  that 
nothing  exists  but  as  it  is  perceived. 
Materialism  is  a  seducina;  system 
to  young  and  superficial  minds. 
It  allows  its  disciples  to  talk,  and 
dispenses  them  from  thinking. 
But  I  was  discontented  with  sudi 
a  view  of  things  as  it  afforded. 
Man  is  a  being  of  high  aspirations, 
looking  both  before  and  after, 
whose  thoughts  wander  through 
eternity,  disclaiming  alliance  with 
transience  and  decay,  incapable  of 
imagining  to  himself  annihilation, 
existing  but  in  the  future  and  the 
past — ^being,  not  what  he  is,  but 
what  he  has  been  and  shall  be. 
TThatever  may  be  his  true  and 


final  destination,  there  is  a  spirit 
within  him  at  enmity  with  nothmg- 
ness  and  dissolution.    This  is  the 
character  of  all  life  and  being. 
Each  is  at  once  the  centre  and  th& 
circumference ;  the  point  to  which 
all  things  are  referred,  and  the 
line  in  which  all  thingps  are  con- 
tained.    Such  contemplations  aa 
these  Materialism,  and  the  popular 
philosophy  of  mind  and  matter, 
alike  forbid ;  they  are  only  consis- 
tent with  the  intellectual  system."' 
But  Shelley  could  never,  either 
to  his  own  mind  or  to  others,  b& 
rigid  and  pragmatic  on  these  vast 
topics  of  speculation.    The  mys- 
teries of  the  universe,  the  mysteries- 
of  the  origin    of  things  and  of 
mind,    he    found    unfathomable,, 
and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  so 
finding  and    leaving   them.     He 
always    continued    opposed,    not 
only  to  relieious  intolerance,  but 
to  religious  dogma  and  prescription 
of   all  kinds;    but    to    call    hm 
simply  an  atheist  in  his  maturer 
years  would  be  certainly  a  crude 
and  partly  a  misleading  term.    He 
became,  perhaps,  rather  pantheist 
than  atheist.     He    believed  pas- 
sionately in  good;  he  hungered 
and  thirsted  to  make  the  law  of 
love  the  law  of  his  own  life,  and 
of  mankind.    In  immortality  also 
he  had  a  certain  real  and  even 
fervid  belief,   but  it  was  not  a 
belief  resting  upon  argimient  or 
susceptible  of   demonstration ;  to 
him  it  was  a  vast  and  intense  but 
imdefined  and  insecure  presump- 
tion,  arising  out  of  the  nature, 
and  especiafiy  out  of  the  desires, 
of  the  himian  spirit.     His  political 
foresight  and  sagacity  were  really 
considerable ;  and  I  might  say  tho 
same  of  his  political  moderation, 
although,  as  regards  ultimate  as- 
pirations, no  one  ever  had  a  more 
vivid  enthusiasm  or  more  limitless 
conceptions.  In  intellectual  mattera 
generally,   we    should    remember 
that  Shelley  was  the  heir — ^it  might 
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be  said  the  orplianed  heir— of  the 
Prench  Bevolution.  His  mind 
was  just  bttgiiming  to  expand 
when  the  glorious  lonzingps  and 
insatiable  efforts  of  the  Kevolution 
were  visibly  exhausted  and  cowed 
down,  and,  in  England  especially, 
were  objects  of  the  most  deadly 
general  abhorrence.  But  Shelley's 
spirit  ignited  in  the  divine  fire  hid 
under  sullenly  deceptive  yet  still 
terrible  ashes ;  and  he,  of  aU  poets, 
is  the  one  who  has  most  trans- 
mitted that  devouring  flame, 
purified  into  splendour  of  radiant 
heat  and  light,  to  succeeding 
ages. 

This  gives  us  to  some  extent 
Shelley's  position  in  poetical  and 
in  European  literature.  But  I  am 
fain  to  fflance  onward  yet  a  little, 
and  endeavour  to  express  to  my 
own  mind  and  to  yours  his  personal 
integral  station  in  the  Pantheon 
•of  our  race.  In  this  his  character 
counts  for  something — ^his  poetry 
for  much  more :  the  two  together 
make  up  the  indivisible  imit.  I 
think  that  our  debt  to  Shelley — 
the  debt  that  we  of  the  later  nine- 
teenth century  owe,  and  that  our 
•descendants  for  an  indefinite  series 
of  years  will  continue  owing — is 
much  greater  than  can  be  assessed 
even  by  recounting  and  dilating 
on  the  transcendent  splendours  of 
his  poetry.  It  is  a  limitless  debt. 
We  men  of  the  modem  years 
needed  some  writer  of  the  imagina- 
tive or  poetic  order  whom  we 
^X)uld  regard  as  an  Ideal;    one 


whom  our  minds  would  naturally 
invest  with  something  of  that 
abstract  beauty,  that  perfected 
exaltation  of  typ^j  that  we  find  in 
antique  art  Snelley  responds  to 
this  demand.  He  is  as  truly  an 
ideal  type  in  modem  poetic  intel- 
lect as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in 
ancient  godhood,  or  Dante  in 
Catholic  MediaBvalism.  His  person 
and  youth,  his  adventures  and 
misfortunes,  his  character,  his 
intellect,  his  speculations  and 
aspirations, — above  all,  his  ^etry 
— mvite  and  compel  a  certam  en- 
thusiastic homage  which  we  could 
not  in  equal  measure  bestow  upon 
any  other  poet  of  the  recent  ages. 
Byron  and  Gothe  come  nearest 
to  asserting  a  rival  claim ;  each<of 
these  mighty  spirits  is  indeed  in 
his  way  a  type  not  less  absolute 
than .  Shelley.  But  they  supply 
types  of  a  different  kind :  Byron, 
the  tameless  personal  pride  of. 
genius;  Oothe,  the  personal  lord- 
ship of  mind  over  all  its  sur- 
roundings, embracing  them  all, 
regarding  and  disregarding  them 
.alL  Neither  has  the  self-devotion 
of  Shelley — ^his  intense  singleness 
of  aim,  and  rapture  of  anticipation. 
In  Shelley  alone — the  ardent,  the 
suffering  Shelley — ^we  find  that 
radiant  semblance  of  the  personal 
pang  merged  into  the  world-wide 
sympathy — ^the  plaintive  inner 
voice  which  passmg  through  the 
whole  diapason  of  the  soul,  be- 
comes the  trumpet-call  of  the 
future  and  of  man 
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Pabt  I. 

Cqrtc  ail  r5  avrov  iKcurroQ  ^iffifioKop, 

IIAATQN.  Xvfiwovtov, 


In  September  of  last  year  there 
died  at  an  Englisli  sea-side  resort 
the  wife  of  a  G-erman  Professor, 
and  distinguished  worker  in  the 
field  of  chemical  research.  Within 
two  hours  he  committed  suicide. 
For  nearly  ten  years  the  ^air  had 
been  married,  and  their  lives 
had  grown  together.  There  was 
nothing  singiuar  about  either, 
but  when  his  wife,  in  whom  his 
gentler  existence  had  be^n  bound 
up,  had  passed  from  him,  the 
man,  though  he  had  many  affec- 
tionate friends,  was  conscious  that 
he  was  alone. 

He  was  in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
had  been  a  student  of  Bonn  and 
Gbttingen,  where  he  shewed  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  his  labora- 
tory work ;  and  had  continued  his 
labours  at  Paris,  at  Berlin,  and  at 
Universily  OoUege,  London. 

His  union,  many  things  led  his 
friends  to  conjecture,  hsA  much  of 
the  romantic  character,  though  the 
lady  was  not  young  or  possessed 
of  any  special  personal  attractions. 
But  none  failed  to  appreciate  that 
her  charm  lay  in  her  extreme  good- 
ness and  amiability. 

The  only  oloud  upon  the 
marriage  was  an  illness  of  the 
lady,  from  which  she  never  entirely 
recovered.  This  distracted  her 
husband  and  hindered  his  scientific 
pursuits,  though  with  imconquer- 


able  enthusiasm  and  endurance 
he  strove  to  continue  them.  All 
limits,  say  his  friends,  were  con- 
trary  to  his  nature. 

From  the  different  sources  col- 
lected in  Hofmann's  memoir  of  him, 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  man  of 
extreme  modesty,  large  affection, 
open-heartedness,  candour,  and 
much  cheerfulness.  Amongst 
friends  he  overfiowed  with  re- 
partee, and  had  prose  and  verse  at 
nis  fingers'  ends.  By  no  means 
averse  from  pleasure,  he  never 
indulged  in  any  excess.  His  creed 
in  politics  and  religion  was  an 
amiable  radicalism,  which  came 
from  the  heart ;  he  had  an  honest 
belief  in  the  capacity  of  man  for 
good  improvement.  Of  powerful 
mind  and  great  sincerity  of 
character,  he  was  singularly  free 
from  selfishness,  and  full  of  solici- 
tude and  thought  for  others. 

The  stream  of  himianity  .which 
ever  flowed  through  his  whole 
being  is  the  quality  that  his 
friends  most  dwell  on. 

He  was  of  no  petulant  nature, 
and  as  he  matured,  the  friends  of 
his  youth  found  him  less  restless^ 
moderated  in  his  views,  and  more 
serious  and  definite  in  his  work» 
He  was  of  an  even  humour,  that 
the  failure  of  an  experiment  only 
troubled  for  an  instant.  With  a 
will  before  which  no  sacrifice  waa 
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too  great  in  the  cause  of  scieiioey 
an  hour  after  he  would  make 
preparations  for  a  new  series  of 
experiments. 

We  may  say  that  the  man  had 
two  brides,  his  wife  and  his  science. 
A  more  coldly  intellectual  man,  on 
the  passing  away  of  a  wife  who  had 
been  ailing  so  long,  and  had 
hindered  his  work  so  much,  might, 
after  the  days  of  mourning  were 
oyer,  have  turned  with  a  more 
passionate  zest  to  study. 

His  work,  though  it  had  not 
given  him  any  exalted  position  as 
yet,  promised  an  abimdant  harvest. 

An  important  appointment  was 
just  accepted,  and  he  impatiently 
expected  to  assume  its  duties,  when 
his  wife  had  a  relapse.  He  seemed 
stunned,  he  was  aeaf  to  all  sur- 
rounding things,  his  letters  re- 
mained unanswered,  he  thought 
only  of  the  parting,  he  brooded 
for  hours  in  dumb  despair,  or 
sought  for  rest  in  the  excitement 
of  unusual  activity ;  but  even  work, 
which  had  been  the  truest  com- 
panion of  his  sorrow,  could  afford 
him  no  relief.  He  brought  his 
wife  to  England  in  hope  of  cure : 
she  rallied,  and  then  sank  again 
and  died. 

His  letters,  dear  and  concise  in 
matters  scientific,  shew  the  im- 
bounded  love  he  felt  for  the  com- 
panion of  his  life.  Existence 
without  her  seemed  incomprehen- 
sible to  him,' life  after  her  death 
a  perpetual  torment. 

The  concluding  words  of  his  last 
recoirded  speech  are  siffni£cant  of 
his  loving  nature,  ana  might  be 
circulated  among  bickering  stu- 
dents with  advantage: — ''I  believe 
that  to  the  dead  whom  we  esteem 
something  especially  is  due— peace 
over  their  graves." 


A  man  of  these  attainments, 
character,  age,  temper,  and  po- 
sition is  not  the  one  from  whom 
we  should  anticipate  deliberate 
suicide. 

Beligion  would  claim  that  the  act 
was  a  wicked  one,  unless,  indeed, 
aocordinff  to  science  it  were  proved 
to  have  been  a  crazed  one.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  temporary 
insanity ;  and  the  watching  over  a 
dear  wife's  last  illness  might  well 
be  enough  to  upset  a  man's  nervous 
forces,  and  render  him  not  to  the 
full  responsible  for  his  acts,  while 
we  might  hazard  a  speculation  that 
in  that  paralysed  hour  his  nerves 
renewed  the  effect  of  a  shock  once 
given  by  the  explosion,  in  the  hands 
of  the  experimentalist,  of  a  glass 
vessel  containing  chemicals.  All 
things  considered,  we  may  cease 
from  blame,  and  yield  a  poetic 
pity  as  for  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  or 
for  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  with 
the  words  in  mind  that  Professor 
Hofmann  cites  in  the  memoir  from 
which  we  have  drawn  our  facts.* 

Quoniam  Concordes  egimtui  annos, 
Auferat  hora  duos  eadem,  nee  conjugis 

unquam 
Busta  meae  videam  neu  aim  tumu- 

landua  ab  ilia. 

If  now  we  were  to  suggest  that 
such  a  man  as  this  tender  husband 
and  honoured  scientific  worker 
flung  life  away,  not  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  nervous  and  mental 
shock  of  bereavement  than  because 
an  affectionate  instinct  led  him  to 
follow  in  hope  his  other  half; 
and  that  such  an  instinct  might 
possibly  not  be  without  f  oimdation, 
we  should  bemet  by  the  noisy  voices 
of  the  day  crying  out  ''Moonshine, 
superstition,  mania ;  and  let  us  put 
away  such  an  unprofitable  theme." 
We  fully  allow  tnat  an  example  of 


*  Alphoms  Oppenheim.  GedftohtniMworte  in  der  general-veiMminlang  der 
D«»at8dien  Ghemisohen  QesellBdhaft  am  21  Dec,  1877.  Gesproohen  von  Aag.  Wilh. 
HofniAuu.  Sohade*A  Bachdrackerel  in  Berlin,  StallBohxeibezBtr.  47. 
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morbid  and  f  eyerieh  impatience,  of 
impulse  without  self-control;  an 
instance  of  that  raw  haste  that  is 
more  than  sister,  nay/  is  mother  of 
delay — ^is  not  of  the  natiire  to  make 
such  a  theme  acceptable,  but  why 
so  curious  a  question  should  not  be 
80  smnmarily  disposed  of,  we  wiU 
endeavour  to  shew.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  sagest  of 
our  forefathers  be  wisdom. 

A  school  of  thought  has  re-arisen 
of  late  years  wmch  views  with 
contemptuous  impatience  many  of 
the  most  cherished  records  of  the 

Sast,  as  appertaining  to  un- 
eveloped  races,  whose  childish 
ways  we  have  now  outgrown. 
When  the  historian  repeats  any- 
thing out  of  the  common,  the  habit 
has  lately  been  to  cry  scornfully,  It 
is  Fable !  When  anything  has  been 
culled  from  the  relics  of  ancient 
prophet  or  priest  of  a  mystical 
nature,  foreign  to  our  every-day 
round  of  buying  and  selling,  eating 
and  drinking,  being  clothed  and 
housed,  governed  or  amused, 
taught  exact  science  or  practical 
knowledge,  the  damning  modem 
word  has  been  Superstition.  Fable 
and  Superstition;  in  these  words 
has  been  found  a  short  and  easy 
way  of  deriding  the  messages 
handed  down  from  our  forefathers, 
whose  wisdom  is  disallowed  from 
standing  upright  in  the  presence 
of  our  own,  smiply  because  they 
lived  one,  three,  or  five  thousand 
years  ago,  when  sages,  we  fondly 
imagine,  were  babes  compared  with 
our  wondrous  selves,  and  prophets 
fools. 

But  theories  nihilistic,  calling 
themselves  science,  are  subject  to 
the  same  law  as  theories  con- 
structive. They  must  bide  the  test 
of  time,  must  find  constantly  re- 
newed support  in  world-wide  and 
historical  experience,  must  receive 
infinite  help  from  analogies.  To 
style  themselves  modem  and  su- 
perior isnot  a  voucher  authoritative 


enough  for  independent  reason  to 
accept. 

Patient  labour,  during  very 
recent  years,  has  been  supporting 
faiths,  upsetting  assumptions,  and 
helping  truth.  Egyptian  and 
Greek  nistorians,  long  condemned 
as  fabulists,  nay,  even  ancient  poets, 
have  been  discovered  to  be  not  al- 
together baseless  in  their  narratives. 
Thebes,  Nineveh,  Mycense,  Ephe- 
sus,  Cyprus,  and  other  ancient  sites, 
withmimimy-writings,  monuments, 
and  works  of  art,  varied  speech  of 
papyrus,  of  marble  and  of  gold, 
have  of  late  been  authenticating 
fables  long  held  up  to  ridicule. 
And  faith  in  something  real  under- 
lying the  fables  has  been  the 
movmg  cause  of  these  fruitful 
labours. 

We  need  have  no  less  respect 
for  the  parable  of  Adam  and  Eve 
because  the  chronology  that  has 
been  set  up  made  them  wander 
out  of  Paradise  into  a  desolate 
world  at  a  date  when  an  Egyptian 
prince  could  have  found  them 
shelter  in  a  palace.  The  true 
Adam  and  Eve  are  wandering  into 
the  world  of  thorns  and  briars  still, 
heedless  of  chronology,  save  as  re- 
gards their  own  coming,  meeting, 
and  going. 

Now  that  fables,  histories,  and 
chronologies  are  being  explored 
and  cleared,  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  some  good  spade-work  done 
about  the  word  Superstition.  It 
requires  excavation.  According  to 
some  that  would  call  themselves 
scientific,  the  term  is  merely  one 
of  condemnation  for  an  evil  shadow 
that  frightens  weak  people  into  a 
mistaken  or  even  deleterious  kind 
of  goodness.  Some  examination 
seems  to  be  required  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  but  a  hollow  and 
empty  phrase,  or  whether,  if  it  be, 
as  it  would  sometimes  seem,  a 
harmful  scare,  that  is  not  its  proper 
self,  but  a  treacherous  spirit  of 
fear.       An     earth-bound     ghost 
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liidingiii  a  hovel  whose  false  floor 
is  buut  oyer  and  obscures  a  buried 
temple  of  eternal  beauty  and  pure 
religion. 

But  such  ezaminationy  accord- 
ing to  the  Sadducean  oracles, 
whose  votaries  seem  as  afraid  of 
losing  their  unbelief  as  the  moet 
'^fea^ul  saints"  of  letting  slip 
their  faith,  should  be  prohH>itea. 
"Whatever,"  says  no  less  a  man 
than  Mr.  Lewes,  ''is  inaccessible 
to  reason,  should  be  strictly  inter- 
dicted to  research."  Ought  we  to 
add,  with  the  Inquisition  for  such 
as  dare  to  disregard  the  Interdict  ? 
And  what  mortal  sholild  presume 
to  set  a  bound  to  the  orbit  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  which,  so  long  as  its 
relation  to  its  Divine  centre  be 
maintained,  may  storm  the  inac- 
cessible with  the  truest  force  of 
reason  ? 

In  the  pursuit  of  matters 
^*  inaccessible  to  reason" — or 
rather  to  that  so-called  reason 
whose  wings  are  clipped  by  the 
materialistic  shears — it  is  fair  to 
allow  that  the  evidence  obtainable 
may  be  rare  and  hard  to  find.  But 
where  anything  may  be  found 
lingering  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
the  illustrious  order,  men  isolated 
from  one  another  by  ages  of  time 
and  impassable  distance  ;  where 
anything  can  be  found  proclaimed 
in  harmonious  concurrence  by  men 
of  rare  attainments,  revered  posi- 
tion, and  benevolent  life,  there  is  a 
presumption  that  it  is  no  phantom, 
wholly  baseless  and  unreal.  Even 
though,  like  buried  cities,  it  may 
not  stand  out  clear  before  our  ex- 
perience or  eyesight  ere  the  spade 
of  some  awakening  moment  has 
reached  it,  or  the  heavy  soil  of 
prejudice,  ignorance,  or  crassitude 
has  been  removed. 

Just  as  the  marble  sculpture, 
that  in  its  vivid  perfection  of  life 
w^as  its  own  vindicator,  may  be 
Tendered  almost  imrecoffnisable 
ly  injuries,  so  it  is  also  wim  truth. 


Disfigured  traditions  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  false  ideals, 
and  to  the  hopelessness  of  a  really 
superstitious  despair. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  German 
Professor,  who  murdered  himself 
for  loss  of  his  love,  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  upon  a  question  of 
much  dimculty,  in  investigating 
the  traditioned  consciousness  of 
the  spiritual  existence  of  "  the 
other  half." 

At  however  luminous  a  spiritual 
truth  we  may  arrive,  and  however 
strong  a  consciousness  of  such 
truth  may  have  been  arrived  at 
before  a  man  could  commit  suicide 
to  follow  his  wife  to  the  regions 
of  the  unseen,  we  may  boldly  state 
that  such  conduct  (unless  prompted 
by  a  deliriimithat  migh^  result  from 
shock  and  overstrain  of  the  nerves) 
deserves  the  name  of  superstition, 
used  in  its  lower  sense,  and  not 
that  of  faith.  When  a  man  has 
^t  so  far  as  to  feel  that  his  con- 
jugal union  may  endure  beyond 
the  veil,  it  is  incredible  that  he 
should  not  also  realise  that  the 
best  disposition  with  regard  to  it 
rests  witii  the  Divine  Love  from 
which  it  proceeds,  and  that  the 
concealment  for  a  time  of  one  from 
the  other  might  be  designed  rather 
to  perfect  the  ultimate  balance  of 
that  mutual  relation  than  to  in- 
fringe it.  The  process  of  patient 
waiting  for  that  intervening  veil 
to  be  lifted  may  be  the  ripening  of 
a  consummation  that  were  other- 
wise premature  and  incomplete. 

The  earliest  tradition,  so  far  as 
we  know,  shewing  any  reference 
to  the  conception  of  the  essential 
nature  of  man  as  bi-sexual,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Egyptian  Hitual 
of  the  Dead : — "  I,  Ka,  appeared 
before  the  sun.  When  the  cir- 
cumference of  darkness  was 
opened,  I  was  as  one  among 
you  (the  gods).  I  know  how 
the   woman  was  made  from  the 


man. 


» 
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In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which 
in  its  earlier  chapters  shews  trace 
of  different  schools    of   thought, 
we  find(i.  26, 27)—"  Elohim  said, 
'Let     us    make    man    in     our 
image,  after  our  likeness.'  ;  •  •  - 
So  Elohim  created  man  in  his  own 
image,   in  the  image  of  Elohim 
created  he  him ;  msQe  and  female 
created  he  them."    The  Jehovistic 
account  (ii.  7, 18,  21—25)  is  rather 
different : — "  Jehovah  formed  man 
of    the     dust     of    the    ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;    and  man  became 
a  living  soul.  .  .  .  And  Jehovah 
said,  '  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him 
an  help  meet  for  him.'  .  .  .  And 
Jehovah  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
fall  upon    Adam,    and  he  slept. 
And  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and 
closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof. 
And  the  rib  which  Jehovah  had 
taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 
And  Adam  said,     '  This  is  now 
bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh.    She  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she   was    taken    out    of 
Man.'    For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ; 
and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.    And 
they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and    his     wife,    and    were    not 
ashamed."  According  to  the  Elab- 
balists,    Adam   and  Eve,   or  the 
typical  man  and  woman,  were  at 
the    earliest     stage    of    creation 
spiritual  beings,  not  yet  clothed 
in  shame  and  garments  of  skins. 
Among  the  Greek    pantheistic 
poets  the  conception  of  God  in- 
cluded that  of    double  sex,    but 
rather  by  reason  of  universality 
than  as  representing  an  ideal  of 
all-fatherHness,     all-motherliness, 
or    of    the    perfect    bi-unity    of 
Wisdom  and  Love.    Zeus,  in  the 
Orphic  poems,  who  is  "  one  force, 
one  spiritual  being,  great  rector 
of  all  things,"  is  portrayed  in  a 


sonorous  hexameter  line  as  being 
at  once  a  male  and  an  immortal- 
nymph. 

At  the  outset  of  a  paper  like  this, 
which    enters  the   most    delicate^ 
ground  of  the  old  esoteric  philo- 
sophy, we  feel  somewhat^  inclined 
to  repeat  the  Orphic  warning — 

^eiy^ofuu  olc  eiiuQ  iori^  ehpa^  S'  l«-i9c906 

/3c/3qXoi 
OweMfi,— 

or  to  modernise  Virgil's  reading 
Frootd  0  pr$eul  este  profani  /  into  an 
expression  of  hope  that  none  will 
approach  this  difficult  subject  with 
the    mind    in  its    lower    moods.. 
From  these  modem    days   when 
everything  is  open,  as  is  fondly 
supposed,  to  the  accurate  brain, 
before    which   mysteries  dissolve 
and  flee  like  smoke,  when  irrever- 
ence storms  the  ancient  heights  and 
reports  them  barren,  how  lar  away 
seem  the  old  days,  when  the  cry  of 
the  hierophant  was  heard  by  the 
Eleusinian    initiates,    ^aZ*  /i5<rroi, 
and  students — at  least  in  uncor- 
rupted  epochs — strove  at  once  to 
purify  their  bodies  and  their  minds 
before  even  attempting  to  meditate 
on  high  themes.    The  idea  of  a 
preparation  of  the  mind,  a  care  for 
its  reverent  attitude,  being  neces- 
sary,  for    its    own  sake,    before 
certain    thoughts     can    be    fltly 
approached,    would     be    mostly 
ridiculed  to-day. 

Let  us  begin  now  by  tracing  the. 
footsteps  of  our  idea  in  the  field, 
of  tiie  best  Greek  philosophy ;  how 
it  got  there,  who  can  tell  ?  From 
whatever  primeval  legend  drawn, 
there  it  meets  us  luminous. 

Li  "The  Symposium"  Plato  is- 
leading  us  among  "worlds  not 
realised ;"  we  are  taught  more  than 
we  can  know,  save  by  instinct  and 
the  support  of  analogies.  There 
must  be  two  patron  deities  of  love, 
he  tells  us,  or  one  of  his  friends 
does,  in  a  dialogue  within  a  dia- 
logue ;  there  is  the  heavenly  god- 
dess, daughter   of   Heaven,   and 
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another  who  must  have  the  name 
of  common,  being  of  the  body 
rather  than  of  the  soul. 

The  vice  of  the  present  age  being 
the  false  doctrine  that  mimdane 
intellect  represents  this  immortal 

Srt,  and  that  love,  wheflier  of 
>d,  man,  or  woman,  is  an  amiable 
weakness,  a  kind  of  juvenile  or 
senile  prettiness,  by  the  side  of  the 
matured  existence  of  scientific 
worldliness  and  power;  we  must 
enter  upon  Plato's  lore  relating  to 
the  theory  of  perfect  marriage, 
throuffh  the  door  of  the  pure 
thought  of  love,  as  declared  at  that 
marvellous  symposium. 

This  book  of  J?lato  has  been  so 
nobly  rendered  into  our  English 
tongue  by  Towett  that  it  would  be 
time  wasted  to  attempt  a  new 
version,  and  we  shall  mamly  follow 
his ;  but  in  this  instance  we  may 
turn  to  Shelley,  whose  power  of 
sympathetic  language  makes  up  for 
any  other  lack  on  his  part.  Accord- 
ing to  his  version,  Phsedrus  says: — 

''Neither  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor 
honours,  can  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  principles  which  should 
guide  those  who  from  their  youth 
aspire  to  an  honourable  and  ex- 
cellent life,  as  Love  awakens 
them." 

The  first  entrv  into  the  occylt 
depth  of  our  subject  is  made  by 
the  ^eat  satirist,  Aristophanes, 
in  wnose  mouth  are  placed  by 
Flato,  under  the  crust  of  a  comic 
manner,  what  are  evidently  the 
vestiges  of  an  old  half-ruined 
spiritual  philosophy.  In  his  para- 
ble, wherein  the  seriousness  of  the 
saffe  mingles  with  the  humour  of 
a  mnner-party,  we  learn  of  ''  the 
original  human  nature,  that  was 
not  like  the  present,  but  different." 

''In  the  first  place,  the  sexes 
were  originally  tnree  in  number, 
not  two  as  they  are  now;  there 
was  man,  woman,  and  thexmion  of 
the  two,  having  a  name  correspond- 
ing to  this  double  nature.     This 


once  had  a  real  existence,  but  is* 
now  lost,  and  the  name  only  is. 
preserved  as  a  term  of  reproacm." 

Then,  still  under  the  veil  of 
comedy,  is  presented  a  very 
materialistic  notion  of  such  a 
composite  being,  possessed  of  a 
fine  plenty  of  limbs.  Presumption 
is  humorously  represented  as  the 
vice  of  this  nondescript,  and,  after 
some  reflection,  Zeus  discovers  a. 
wav  to  restrain  his  insolence. 
''They  shall  continue  to  exist,  but  I 
will  cut  them  in  two,  and  then  they 
will  be  diminished  in  strenfi^,. 
and  increased  in  numbers  .  .  .  they 
shall  walk  upright  on  two  legs ;. 
and  if  they  continue  insolent,  and 
won't  be  quiet,  I  will  split  them 
again,  and  they  shall  hop  about 
on  a  single  leg."  This  is  the  touch 
of  the  irrepressible  comedian ;  he 
is  making  a  burlesque  of  the 
ancient  legend. 

Omitting  some  physiological  ab* 
surdities,  we  render  a  few  Hues, 
more.  "After  the  nature  was  cut. 
in  twain,  each  half  perceived,  with 
a  longing,  the  part  of  itself ;  and 
throwm^  their  arms  around  each 
other  with  mutual  entanglement, 
from  great  desire  to  grow  together 
they  were  djdng  off  of  famine  and. 
other  consequences  of  listiessness, 
through  their  desire  each  to  do- 
nothing  without  the  other. ' '  After 
some  more  absurdity  and  supposed 
further  chancre  of  relation,  we 
come  to  the  following,  in  which 
we  take  Shelley's  version : — 

"  From  this  period,  mutual  love 
has  naturally  existed  between 
human  beings ;  that  reconciler  and 
bond  of  union  of  their  original 
nature,  which  seeks  to  make  two, 
one,  and  to  heal  the  divided  nature 
of  man.  Every  one  of  us  is  thua 
the  half  of  what  may  be  properly 
termed  a  man  ....  the  imperfect 
portion  of  an  entire  whole,  per- 
petually necessitated  to  seek  th» 
half  belonging  to  him."  Tha 
Greek  word  used  for  half  is  strictiy 
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-**cotinterpart,"  literally  "symbol." 
The  ancient  **  symbol,"  or  guage  of 
friendship,  was  some  object  cut 
in  twain,  one-hall  being  preserved 
by  each  of  the  two  partakers  in  the 
bond,  which  seryea  as  a  memorial 
of  their  relation,  and  sign  or  pass 
K)f  recognition. 

Betuming  to  Jowett's  version, 
we  read: — *'When  one  of  them 
finds  his  other  half  .  .  .  the  pair 
are  lost  in  an  amazement  of  love, 
and  friendship,  and  intimacy,  and 
-one  will  not  be  out  of  the  other's 
sight,  as  I  may  say,  even  for  a 
moment ;  these  are  they  who  pass 
their  lives  with  one  another ;  yet 
they  could  not  explain  what  they 
desire  of  one  another.  For  the 
intense  yearning  which  each  of 
them  has  towards  the  other  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  desire  of 
intercourse,  but  of  something  else 
which  the  soul  desires  and  cannot 
iell,  and  of  which  she  has  only  a 
dark  and  doubtful  presentiment." 
fOr,  as  we  may  paraphrase  from 
Shelley : — "  The  soul  of  each  mani- 
festly thirsts  for,  from  the  other, 
something  which  there  are  no 
words  to  describe,  and  divines  that 
which  it  seeks,  and  traces  obscurely 
the  footsteps  of  its  obscure  desire."] 
**  Suppose  Hephaestus,  with  his 
instruments,  to  come  to  the  pair, 
who  are  lying  side  by  side,  and  say 
to  them,  *  What  do  you  people 
want  of  one  another  ? '  they  would 
be  unable  to  explain.  And  sup- 
pose, further,  that  when  he  saw 
their  perplexity,  he  said:  'Do 
you  desire  to  be  wholly  one ; 
always,  day  and  night,  to  be  in  one 
another's  company?'  [*'  Do  you  not 
desire  the  closest  union  and  single- 
ness to  exist  between  you,  so  that 
you  may  never  be  divided  night  or 
day  ?  "  Shelley's  version.]  *  For  if 
iihis  is  what  you  desire,  I  am  ready 
to  melt  you  into  one,  and  let  you 


grow  together,  so  that  being  two, 
you  sha&  become  one,  and  while 
youlive,  live  aoonmionlif  e,  a^  if  you 
were  a  single  man,  and  after  your 
death  in  the  world  below  still  be  one 
departed  soul  instead  of  two — ^I  ask 
whether  this  is  what  you  lovingly 
desire,  and  whether  you  are  satis- 
fied to  attain  this  ? ' — there  is  not 
a  man  among  them  when  he  heard 
this  who  womd  deny,  or  who  would 
not  acknowledge  that  this  meeting 
and  melting  in  one  another's  arms, 
this  becoming  one  instead  of  two, 
was  the  very  expression  of  his 
ancient  need.  And  the  reason  is 
that  human  nature  was  originally 
one  and  we  were  a  whole,  and  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  the  whole  is 
called  love."  Or  in  Shelley's  words 
— '^  The  cause  of  this  desire  is,  that 
according  to  our  original  nature, 
we  were  once  entire.  The  desire 
and  the  pursuit  of  integrity  and 
union  is  that  which  we  call*  love. 
First,  as  I  said,  we  were  entire, 
but  now  we  have  been  dwindled 
through  our  own  weakness." 

After  another  bit  of  comedy 
about  the  danger  of  the  second 
split,  and  a  basso-relievo  order  of 
humanity,  slit  down  the  nose  and 
body  and  making  a  tally  one  slice 
to  the  other ;  the  great  dramatist  is 
represented  by  Plato  as  yielding  to 
thoughts  more  sober  and  pro^ 
found : — "  "Wherefore  let  us  exhort 
all  men  to  piety,  that  we  may 
avoid  the  evil  and  obtain  the  good, 
of  which  love  is  the  lord  and 
leader ;  and  let  no  one  oppose  him 
— ^he  is  the  enemy  of  the  gods  who 
opposes  him.  For  if  we  are  friends 
of  God  and  reconciled  to  him  we 
shall  find  our  own  true  loves, 
which  rarely  happens  in  this 
world."  This  sounds  like  Plato's 
hope,  else  Aristophanes,  when  he 
had  put  off  the  comedian,  was  a 
religious    man    underneath.      "I 
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am  serious,"  he  says,  ''  and  there- 
fore I  must  beg  lEhrjzimaohus  not 
to  make  fim  ....  My  words 
have  a  wider  application — ^they 
include  men  and  women  everj- 
where;  and  I  belieye  that  if  all  of 
us  obtained  our  love,  and  each  one 
had  his  particular  beloved,  thus 
returning  to  his  original  nature, 
then  our  race  would  be  happy. 
And  if  this  would  be  best  of  .aU, 
that  which  would  be  best  under 
present  ciroux^stances  would  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  such 
an  union;  and  that  will  be  the 
attainment  of  a  congenial  love. 
Therefore  we  shall  do  well  to 
praise  the  ffod  Love,  who  is  the 
author  of  this  gift,  and  who  is  also 
our  greatest  benefactor,  leading 
us  in  this  life  back  to  our  own 
nature,  and  giving  us  high  hopes 
for  the  future,  that  if  we  are  pious 
he  will  restore  us  to  our  original 
state,  and  heal  us  and  make  us 
happy  and  blessed.*  This,  Eryxi- 
machus,  is  my  discourse  of  love, 
which,  although  different  from 
yours,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave 
unassailed  by  the  shafts  of  your 
ridicule." 

Aristophanes  manifests  a  ner- 
vousness, with  which  we  can  fully 
sympathise  to-day,  at  disclosing 
the  soul  or  making  any  real  re- 
veabnent  of  its  spiritual  depths. 
We  have  omitted  much  of  the 
bouncing  revel  of  comedy  in  which 
he  covers  hin&self.  Jowett  com- 
ments upon  his  utterance  thus : — 

'^Nothing  in  Aristophanes  is 
more  truly  Aristophanic  than  the 
description  of  the  human  monster 
whirling  round  on  four  arms  and 
four  legs,  ei^ht  in  all,  with  in- 
credible rapidity.  Yet  there  is  a 
mixture  of  earnestness  in  this  jest ; 
three  serious  principles  seem  to  be 
insinuated :— -!First,  that  man  can- 


not exist  in  isolation ;  he  must  be 
re-united  if  he  is  to  be  perfected ; 
secondly,  that  love  is  the  mediator 
and  reconciler  of  poor,  divided 
human  nature;  thirdly,  that  the 
loves  of  this  world  are  an  indistinct 
anticipation  of  an  ideal  union 
which  is  not  yet  realised." 

The  friends  of  Aristophanes  do> 
not  mock  at  him,  but  after  some 
conmionplaoe  conversation  reliev- 
ing  the  tensity  of  the  mind  drawn 
up  into  its  more  ideal  heights  and 
into  a  £eld  so  important  to  all 
conscious  of  immortal  life,  one  of 
the  banqueters  turns  to  discourse 
of  the  divine  attributes  of  love, 
followed  by  discussion  and 
anecdotes.  **  'What  then  is  love  ?  * 
he  asks,  reproducing  a  former 
conversation.  '  Is  he  mortal  ? ' 
'No.*  'What  then?'  ...  'He 
is  neither  mortal  nor  immortal, 
but  in  a  mean  between  them/ 
'  What  is  he  then?'  'He  is  a 
great  spirit,  and  like  all  that 
is  spiritual  he  is  intermediate 
between  the  divine  and  the 
mortal.'  '  And  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  spiritual  power  ?  '  '  This 
is  the  power  which  interprets  and 
conveys  to  the  gods  the  prayers 
and  sacrifices  of  men,  and  to 
men  the  commands  and  rewards  of 
the  TOds ;  and  this  power  spans 
the  (masm  which  divides  them,  and 
in  this  all  are  bound  together,  and 
through  this  the  arts  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  priest,  their  sacrifices, 
and  mysteries,  and  charms,  and 
all  prophecy  and  incantation,  find 
their  way.  For  God  minglea 
not  with  man ;  and  through 
this  power  all  the  intercourse  and 
speech  of  Gh>d  with  man,  whether 
awake  or  asleep,  is  carried  on. 
The  wisdom  which  understands 
this  is  spiritual;  all  other  wisdom, 
such  as  that  of  arts  and  handicrafts, 


*  "  Come  and  let  us  return  to  the  Lord  :  f oi  he  hath  torn  and  he  will  heal  ns— he 
hath  smitten  au^  he  will  biad  us  up."    Hoeea  vi.  k 
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is  mean  and  vnlgar.  Now  these 
'Spirits  or  intermediate  powers  are 
many  and  divine,  and  one  of  them 
is  love,' " 

There  is  a  great  truth  that 
scientific  discoveries  have  brought 
in,  but  which  is  little  realised  as 
yet,  that  through  the  love  of  Nature 
— her  l£trge  revelations  and  her 
minute  communications  alike,  there 
is  an  openinfi^  for  an  expansion  of 
the  sold,  and  a  growth  of  powers 
.•at  once  transcendent  and  realistic, 
an  acquisition  that  Plato  might 
fairly  have  called  spiritual. 

The  theory  of  the  absolute  re- 
junction  with  the  other  half  is  too 
definite  and  personal  for  it  to  be 
liked  by  some  minds,  and  an  absent 
friend  of  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented as  having  discussed  the 
matter  with  him, — ^Diotima,  who 
looks  upon  the  soul  as  yearning  for 
intellect  rather  than  for  reunion, 
Socrates  represents  her  as  having 
said  in  converse  with  himself: 
•"*Tou  hear  people  say  that 
lovers  are  seekmg  for  the  half 
of  themselves,  but  I  say  that 
they  are  seeking  neither  f  or  &e  half 
nor  for  the  whole,  unless  the  half 
or  the  whole  be  also  a  good.  And 
-they  will  cut  off  theirownhands  and 
feet  and  cast  them  away,  if  they 
are  evil;  for  they  love  Uiem  not 
because  they  are  their  own,  but 
because  they  are  good,  and  dislike 
i;hem,not  because  mey  are  another's 
but  because  they  are  evil.  There 
is  nothing  which  men  love  but  the 
•Mod.  Do  vou  think  that  there 
IS?'  'Indeed,*  I  answered,  'I 
fihould  say  not.'  'Then,'  she  said, 
*  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  that  men  love  the  good.'  'Yes,' 
I  said.  '  To  which  may  be  added 
that  they  love  the  possession  of 
ihe  ffood  ? '  '  Yes,  that  may  be 
added.'  'And  not  onlv  the 
possession,  but  the  everlasting 
possession  of  the  good?'  'That 
may  be  added  too.'  '  Then  love,' 
she    said,     'may    be    described 


generally  as  the  love  of  the  ever- 
lasting possession  of  the  good?' 
'  That  is  most  true,'  I  said." 

In  her  transcendentalism  she 
somewhat  refines  away,  as  too 
intellectual  a  woman  would  be  apt 
to  do,  the  definite  though  confused 
legend  of  Aristophanes,  refusing  to 
regard  the  unifying  instinct  as  a 
law  antecedent  to  the  ambition 
after  that  precarious  immortality 
which  is  gained  by  having  founded 
a  family  or  dynasty,  or  as  a  light 
on  the  way  towards  a  true  crea- 
tiveness  and  immortality  of  soul : — 

"Men  whose  bodies  only  are 
creative,  betake  themselves  to 
women  and  beget  children — this  is 
the  character  of  their  love ;  their 
offspring,  as  they  hope,  will  pre- 
serve their  memory  and  g^ve  them 
the  blessedness  and  immortality 
which  they  desire  in  the  future. 
But  creative  souls — ^for  there  are 
men  who  are  more  creative  in  their 
souls  than  in  their  bodies — conceive 
that  which  is  proper  for  the  soul 
to  conceive  or  retain.  And  what 
are  these  conceptions  ? — wisdom 
and  virtue  in  general.  And  such 
creators  are  all  poets  and  other 
artists  who  may  oe  said  to  have 
invention."  We  cite  these  pas- 
sag^  as  specimens  of  that  favourite 
kind  of  transcendentalism  that  tries 
to  reach  heaven  through  some 
other  way  than  the  real  gate  of 
practical  life  entrusted  to  us.  She 
would  dimb  towards  the  absolute, 
and  in  the  grand  passion  of 
ideality  discarl  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  completion,  such  as  old 
revelations  told  of.  But  the 
following,  especially  in  the  refer- 
ence to  tiie  beauties  of  earth  as 
steps  leading  upwards,  has  much 
of  noble  conception. 

"  '  He  who  nas  been  instructed 
thus  far  in  the  things  of  love,  and 
who  has  learned  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful in  due  order  and  suooessiony 
when  he  oomes  toward  the  end 
wQl  suddenly  perceive  a  nature  of 
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irondrous  beauty  ....  absolute, 
oseparatei  simple,  and  everlasting, 
wmch.  without  diminution,  and 
without  increase,  or  any  change, 
is  imparted  to  the  ever  growing 
and  perishing  beauties  of  all  other 
Ihings.  He  who  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  true  love  rising  upward 
from  these  begins  to  see  that 
beauty,  is  not  far  from  the  end. 
(Consimmiation,  fulness,  comple- 
tion.) And  the  true  order  of 
going  or  beine  led  by  another  to 
the  things  of  love,  is  to  use  the 
beauties  of  earth  as  steps  along 
which  he  mounts  upward  for  the 
sake  of  that  other  beauty,  going 
irom  one  to  two,  and  from  two  to 
all  fair  forms,  and  from  fair  forms 
«  to  fair  actions,  and  from  fair 
actions  to  fair  notions,  until  from 
fair  notions  he  arrives  at  the 
notion  of  absolute  beauty,  and  at 
last  knows  what  the  essence  of 
beauty  is.  This,  my  dear  So- 
•crates,'  said  the  stranger  of 
Mantineia,  '  is  that  life  above  all 
•others  which  man  should  live,  in 
the  contemplation  of  beauty  ab- 
solute; a  Deauty  which  if  you 
•once  behold,  you  would  see  not  to 
be  after  the  measure  of  gold, 
and  garments,  and  fair  boys  and 
youths.  .  .  .  But  what  if  man 
had  e^es  to  see  the  true  beauty — 
the  divine  beauty,  I  mean,  piire 
and  dear  and  unalloyed,  not 
clogged  with  the  pollutions  of 
mortality,  and  all  the  colours  and 
vanities  of  human  life — ^thither 
looking,  and  holding  converse  with 
the  true  beauty  divine  and  simple, 
and  bringing  into  being  and 
educating  true  creations  of  virtue 
and  not  idols  only.  Do  you  not 
«ee  that  in  that  communion  only, 
beholdinff  beauty  with  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
Iring  forth,  not  images  of  beauty, 
but  realities ;  for  he  has  hold  not 
of  an  image  but  of  a  reality,  and 
bringing  forth  and  educating  true 
Tirtue  to  become  the  friend  (3  Ood 


and  be  immortal,  if  mortal  man 
may.  Would  that  be  an  ignoble 
life?*'* 

Aristophanes  was  about  begin- 
ning a  reply,  probably  more  rudely 
philosophiciEd  and  suggestive  than 
smoothly  transcendentol,  for  the 
account  of  Socrates  of  Diotima's 
conversation  had  included  a  refer- 
ence to  the  very  legend  of  the  other 
half  which  the  poet  had  himself 
introduced.  But  as,  instead  of 
merely  joining  in  with  the  praises 
of  the  others,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  speak,  there  burst  into  the  room, 
so  Plato  represents,  a  crowd  of 
revellers,  and  though  a  speech 
follows  from  AlcibiadeSi  who  en- 
tered, somewhat  the  worse  for 
wine,  yet  Aristophanes  loses  his 
opportunity. 

From  the  PhsBdrus  may  be 
taken  a  passage  to  complete  the 
train  of  thought  suggested  by 
Aristophanes. 

It  is  of  the  soul,  pre-existent  to 
incarnation,  or  the  fall,  and  Plato 
speaks  (through  the  mouth  of 
Socrates)  in  a  parable,  as  the  most 
fitting  medium : — "  Her  form  is  a 
theme  of  divine  and  large  dis- 
course ;  human  language  may, 
however,  speak  of  this  briefly,  and 
in  a  figure.  Let  our  figure  be  of 
a  composite  nature—a  pair  of 
winged  horses  and  a  charioteer." 
One  of  these  horses  is  well 
conditioned,  ''  erect  and  well 
formed ;  he  has  a  lofty  neck  and 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  his  colour  is 
white,  and  he  has  dark  eyes  and 
is  a  lover  of  honour  and  modesty 
and  temperance,  and  the  follower 
of  true  glory;  he  needs  not  the 
touch  of  the  whip,  but  is  guided 
by  word  and  admonition  only. 
Whereas  the  other  is  a  large  mis- 
shapen animal,  put  together  any- 
how ;  he  has  a  strong,  short  neck ; 
he  is  flat-faced  and  of  a  dark 
colour,  gfrey-eyed  and  bloodshot, 
the  mate  of  insolence  and  pride, 
shag-eared,  deaf,  hardly  yielding 
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to  blow  or  spur."  Jowett,  in  his 
introduction  to  Fhsedrus,  very 
fairly  submits  that ''  the  charioteer 
represents  the  reason,  or  that  the 
black  horse  is  the  symbol  of  the 
sensual  or  concupiscent  element  of 
human  nature.  The  white  horse 
also  represents  rational  impulse 
....  the  two  steeds  really  corre- 
spond in  a  figure  more  nearly  to  the 
appetitive  and  mOral  or  semi- 
rational  sotd  of  Aristotle." 

This  sotd,  then,  according  to  our 
text,  is  sometimes  unable  to  follow 
the  vision  of  absolute  truth  and 
beauty  of  which  she  is  in  quest ; 
and,  through  some  ill-hap,  sinks 
beneath  the  load  of  forgetfulness 
and  vice.  She  then  faUs  to  earth 
with  draggled  wings,  and  mingling 
therewith  passes  into  man.  Dif- 
ferent is  her  earthly  condition  ac- 
cording to  her  degree  in  the  vision 
of  truth.  Philosopher,  trader, 
prophet,  poet,  artisan,  sophist, 
tyrant,  and  others,  ^^  all  these  are 
states  of  probation,  in  which  he 
who  lives  righteously  improves, 
and  he  who  lives  imrighteously 
deteriorates  his  lot."  There  is  a 
period,  foolishly  made  definite  by 
our  philosophic  friends  and 
reckoned  in  mundane  time,  before 
the  soul  can  grow  again  the  wonder 
of  her  wings;  she  may  cling  in 
recollection  to  those  things  in 
which  God  abides,  desirous  to  fly 
upwards,  but  yet  unable.  '*  Every 
soul  of  man  has  beheld  true  being; 
this  was  the  condition  of  her  pass- 
ing into  the  form  of  man.  But  all 
men  do  not  easily  recall  the  things 
of  the  other  world ;  they  may  have 
seen  them  for  a  short  time  only,  or 
they  may  have  been  unfortunate 
when  they  fell  to  earth,  and  may 
have  lost  the  memory  of  the  holy 
things  which  they  saw  there 
through  some  evil  and  corrupting 
association.  Few  there  are  who 
retain  the  remembrance  of  them 
sufficiently;  and  they,  when  they 
behold  any  image  of  that  other 


world,  are  rapt  in  amazement ;  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  this 
means,  because  they  have  no  clear 
perceptions."  Socrates  might  have 
instanced  sleep  here  as  an  equal 
instance  of  such  forgetfulness; 
into  the  physically  expressible 
comes  no  whisper  from  the  memo- 
ries of  the  soul  in  the  openings  of 
the  deepest  sleep.  At  last  the 
return  comes  to  that  state  of  divine 
beauty  whence  have  stolen  such 
stray  * 'misgivings"; — ''At  last  they 
pass  out  ....  for  those  who  have 
once  begun  the  heavenward  pil- 
grimage may  not  go  down  again  to 
darkness  and  the  journey  beneath 
the  earth,  but  they  live  in  light 
always;  happy  companions  in 
their  pilgrimage,  and  when  the 
time  comes  at  which  they  receive 
their  wings  they  have  the  same 
plumage  because  of  their  love." 

An  exquisite  picture,  not  realised 
as  Diotima  would  have  it,  by  an 
intellectual  agony  after  the  beau- 
tiful, but  by  living  on  till  "the 
time  comes. ' '  A  Frenchman  (Gus- 
tavo Droz)  has  wisely  observed^ 
**  In  trying  to  fabricate  angels  one 
runs  a  great  risk  of  crippling 
people,  and  of  only  producing 
monsters,  madmen,  or  victims." 
Like  all  else  of  life  we  know  of, 
angels  are  not  manufactured,  they 
grow.  But  the  logical  mind 
might  naturally  rejoin.  We 
have  but  just  been  told  that 
we  were  angels  once,  and  have 
fallen  to  be  but  separate,  incomplete 
halves.  Can  these  conflictions  be 
reconciled  ?  As  that  reconcilement 
involves  the  appreciation  of  the 
whole  secret  of  creation,  which  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  in  possession 
of,  we  can  only  in  reverent  specu- 
lation contribute  towards  it.  The 
new  bom  unfallen  angel,  fresh 
from  God's  hand  and  Hving  from 
His  heart,  is  one  by  love,  but  that 
love  is  baby  love,  Ousting  but  un- 
tried. As  the  child  of  earth  leaving 
its  mother  gains  knowledge  and 
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sfcreng^y  knowledge  acquired 
through  many  a  fall,  strength 
through  many  a  weakness,  and 
character  through  many  a  soil ;  so 
with  the  angelic  soul — it  falls  but 
to  rise,  it  loses  but  to  regain  more 
abundantly. 

Those  to  whom  the  physical  life  is 
still  the  happiest  residence,  if  they 
keep  themselves  simple  and  pure, 
form  sweety  wholesome,  natural 
marriages,  and  are  earthly  re- 
presentatiyes  of  the  remote  ideal, 
far  more  truly  than  any  dissatisfied 
wanderers,  straining  after  present 
impossibilities  of  completion.  Of 
such  is  the  replenishment  of  the 
world,  and  its  virtues — patience, 
sobriety,  constancy,  kindliness, 
good  repute.  The  heart  warms  as 
we  think  of  them  ;  they  are  in  the 
earthly  paradise,  and  with  the 
least  glow  of  the  higher  worlds 
shining  upon  them  now  and  again, 
it  may  be  in  a  moment  of  pain  or 
an  hour  of  trial,  they  are  fairly 
well  content  to  be  where  and  as 
they  are.  Others  there  are  who 
are  in  a  more  difficult  position,  yet 


kindle  our  deepest  love.  Imper- 
fectly satisfied  with  life  in  the 
senses,  more  conscious  of  the  light 
that  glinmiers  through,  they  are 
strangers  and  sojourners,  amphibi- 
ous creatures  of  mysterious 
sorrows  and  troubled  joys.  They 
are  too  apt  to  contemn  those  in 
easier  earlier  stages  of  life,  and  in 
their  turn,  tJiose  well  assured 
natural  folk,  firm -based  on  their 
familiar  plane,  are  wont  to  regard 
them  with  a  feeling  half  of  respect, 
half  of  shrinking  withdrawal, 
reluctance,  even  terror.  The 
degradations  of  these  two  dassea 
are  represented  by  the  many 
varieties  of  sensualists  and  Intel- 
lectualists:  the  former  trampling 
on  reason,  the  latter  on  love. 

In  a  paper  succeeding  this  we- 
shall  pass  on  four  centuries  to  the 
beginning  of  our  own  era,  and 
trace  out  what  its  lore  affords  us 
upon  the  theory  of  the  archetypal 
state  of  man,  or  its  rehabilitation  ^ 
a  fuller  legacy  of  information  thaa 
is  perhaps  generally  supposed. 
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PEOFE^SOR   OWEN,  C.B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  P.E.S. 

How  rarely,  after  all  the  opportunities  that   education  puts  before 

men  for  the  advancement  of  science,  do  we  find  anyone  sufficiently 

endo'^ed  with  the  art  of  acquiring  that  preliminary  knowledge  of 

conventional  details  without  which  no  speculation,  no  deductions,  no 

theoretic  results  are  of  any  practical  value.     But  when  ike  divinely 

nascent  master    mind,    thrilling    with  the    consciousness    of    future 

greatness,  has  grasped  the  necessary  rudiments  of  those  branches  of 

human  learning  and  research  which  best  apply^  towards  4he  realisation 

of  its  advanced  mission,  and,  so  progressing,  ultimately  reaches  a  point 

where,  with  • 

.  Nothing  before,  nothing  behind, 
The  footsteps  of  ^th 
Tread  on  the  seeming  void,  and  find 

The  rock  beneath — 

• 

How  great  the  glory  of  the  man  who,  having  arrived  at  this  culimina- 
tion  of  scientific  attainment,  is  there  sustained  by  the  satisfaction  that 
it  is  through  his  individual  cultivation  that  permanent  good  is 
transiaitted  to',  his  fellows,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  his  labours,  might 
have  failed  ever  to  discover  such  benefits  for  themselves!  These 
sentiments  apply  in  a  great  and  peculiar  manner  to  him  whose 
portrait  adorns  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  the  third  member 
of  that  triad  of  scientific  naturalists  which  numbers  linneus  and 
Cuvier  as  its  t^o  other  members. 

Richard  Owen  is  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  of 
Eulmer'  Place,  Bucks ;  he  was  bom  at  Lancaster  on  the  20th  July,  in 
the  year  1804.  ESs  early  years  were  devoted  to  the  ordinary  studies 
of  youth  at  the  granmiar  school  of  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
contemporary  with  Whewell,  and  in  1824  he  passed  his  mAtriculatioii 
at  the  TJniversily  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  anatomical 
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lectures  deliyered  by  Dr.  Saxclaj.  He  also  spent  a  considerable 
period  attending  .the  Schools  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  was  a 
pupU  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  whose  labours  in  Fossil  Osteology 
Professor  Owen  has  so  closely  followed  up.  Two  years  later, 
after  successfully  passing  his  medical  examination  in  London,  he 
becanie  a  member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and 
in  1827  he  conmienced  life  as  a  surgeon  in  private  practice  in  Serle 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  career 
he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  he  tras 
enabled,  by  his  careful  practical  researches,  to  communicate  several 
important  cases  to  the  Medical  Society  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.    It   was  also  about  this  time  that  he 

■ 

demonstrated  the  pra^cability  of  tying  the  internal  i^ac  artery,  an 
operation  which  had  att^pxiled  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  oon- 
nection  with  a  well  known  case  of  aneurism  c^  the  gluteal  artery. 

At  the  recommendation  of  ^e  celebrated  Abermethy  the  '  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Curator  of  the  'Hunterian  Collections  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Owen,  and  this  office  first  diverted  his  attention  from  general 
medical  practice  to  the  crowning  object  of  his  life,  the  pursuit  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  a  science  at  that  time  far  from  being  accurately  studied 
or  propesly  worked  out.  This  appointment  induced  him  to  resume  his 
zoological  labours,  and  ha  threw  himself  with  ardour  and  energy  into  the 
performance  of  a  task  admirably  fitted,  as  the  result  indicated,  to  call 
forth  and  develope  those  powers  of  research  and  observation  which  have 
so  extensively  conduced  to  his  reputation.  Among  the  first  great  works 
which  he  xmdertook  was  that  of  preparing  a  "  Deicriptive  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  of  Physiology  and>  Comparative  Anatomy  " 
in  the  museum  of  the  College.  This  work  was  j)ublished  in  five  volumes 
•quarto.  He  also  prepared  the  catalogues  of  Natural  History 
Osteology,  and  of  Fossil  Organic  Hemains  preserved  in  the  same 
museum.  These  works  were  received  at  the  time  with  great  success, 
as  an  important  and  very  necessary  contributicm  towards  the  scientific 
literature  of  England.  In  the  preparation  of  these  publications  much 
was  required  to  be  performed,  and  Mr.  Owen,  as  curator,  applied 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  dissection  o|  such  animals 
.as  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  could  supply  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  hit  obtained  materials  for  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  while  the  same  facts  were  also  available  towards 
the  illustration  of  the  Hunterian  Catalogue,  the  first  portion  of  which 
appeared  from  the  press  in  1833.    In  1834  a  second,  and  in  1836  & 
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third  portion  was  issued,  hut  four  years  elapsed  hef ore  the  production 
of  the  remaining  volumes;  which  are  generally  considered  to  contain 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work. 

In  the  year  1854,  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  here  he 
numbered  among  his  pupils,  who  were  destined  to  become  distin- 
guished at  a  future  day,  Dr.  Eymer  Jones,  Dr.  Arthur  Earre,  and 
White  Cooper.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  married  the 
onl^r  daughter  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  William  Clift,  Esq.,  Curator 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

In  the  year  1835,  Professor  Owen  was  appointed  Hunterian  Profossor 
and  Conservator  of  the  Museimi  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  He 
was  actively  employed  es  a  Member  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Health  of  Towns,  as  well  as  of  the  Mekopolis ;  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  great  questidtis  of  the  day,  and  especially  devoting  him- 
self to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Smithfield  Market.  It  is  believed  that  to  Professor  Owen's  perseverance 
in  ventilating  the  evils  of  this  great  centre  t)f  nuisances,  the 
inhabitants  of  London  are  principally  indebted  for  the  removal  of  the 
Market.  As  an  instance  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which  Professor 
Owen  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  new  facts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  183d,  Mr.  Wormald,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  transmitted  to 
him  a  piece  of  flesh  in  which  he  had  discovered  a  new  entozoon,  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  sender  as  a  mere  curiosity  of  science.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Professor  to  be  the  now  too  well  known  and  dreaded 
lirtehina  tpiraligf  whigh  has  since  been  found  to  infest  the  human 
muscles,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  death  from  the  pain 
and  inflammation  attendant  upon  the  development  of  numbers  of 
these  minute  internal  parasites.  It  i^  this  organism  which  has  produced 
the  epidemic  JHehinoiis,  which  made  feafful  ravages  in  GFennany,  and 
its  propagi^ion'has  been  demonstrated  to  be  principally  brought  about 
by  the  consumption  of  i^aw  and  diseased  pork. 

In  the  year  1836  Professor  Owen  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  §nd  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  to  the  Professorship 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^  in  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  he  also  under- 
took to  deliver  lectures  on  the  contents  of  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
which  were  continued  by  hint  down  to  1855.  His  work  on  Odonto- 
graphy was  produced  in  1840-1845,  consisting  of  two  quarto  volumes, 
in  which  is  contained  a  comparative  investigation  of  the  differences  in 
the  microscopical  structure  of  the  teeth  of  every  class  of  animals.    His 
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description  of  a  Belemnite  from  the  Oxford  olay  was  honoured  by  the 
Eoyal  Society  with  the  Boyal  Medal. 

After  devoting  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  to  the  elucidation  and 
illustration  of  the  labours  of  John  Hunter,  Professor  Owen  resigned 
in  1856  the  curatorship  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Departments  of  Natural  History.  This  post,  which  inyolves  the  super- 
intendence of  the  three  great  branches  of  Zoology,  Geology,  and 
Mineralogy,  Professor  Owen  still  retains,  adorning  by  his  extensive  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  specially  characteristic  of  these 
ilepartments,  a  position  which  naturally,  from  the  great  responsibility 
^vhich  attaches  to  the  office,  is  one  of  very  great  distinction :  one,  in 
fact,  which  has  never  been  bestowed  on  anyone  before.  On  the  state 
and  advancement  of  these  g^eat  departments  he  has  made,  in  his 
capacity  as  Superintendent,  many  reports,  which  will  be  found  printed 
in  the  annual  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  him,  judging  from  the  estimated  numbers  of  known 
specimens  of  natural  history  and  the  ratio  of  additions  in  past  years, 
that  adequate  space  for  the  exhibition  of  the  several  species  would 
require  a  building  covering  as  large  an  area  as  two  acres  and  a  half, 
while  to  be  prepared  for  future  extensions  a  greater  amount  of  room 
would  be  required.  The  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington,  which  are 
in  a  very  forward  state  of  erection,  will  probably  be  found  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  the  views  of  Professor  Owen,  but  it  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  determine  the  point  until  we  are  able  to  see  the  objects 
themselves  arranged  in  their  new,  and  let  us  hope  final,  resting  place. 

In  1851,  Professor  Owen  directed  his  energies  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  and  as  President  of  one  of  the  Juries,  his  services. 
vrere  of  great  value  towards  the  success  of  that  speculation. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  at  Paris,  also  availed 
themselves  of  his  services  in  a  similar  manner ;  his  journey  to  the  French 
capital  on  that  occasion  being  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  that  year  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  Professor  Owen  was 
published,  via.,  *'  The  Principles  of  Comparative  Osteology,"  in  French. 
In  1866-68  he  published  his  ''Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates"  in  three 
volumes,  richly  illustrated.  Professor  Owen  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Microscopical  Society  and  first  occupied  the  presidential  chair.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Leeds  meeting,  1857. 
Among  the  foreign  distinctions  which  have  been  conferred  on  him  are 
the  dignity  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Prussia.    He  is  also 
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one  of  the  eight  foreign  correspondents  of  the  Institute  of  France^ 
and  has  received  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  The  King  of  Italy  conferred  upon  him  the  Order 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazare.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  have  also  decorated  Professor  Owen  with  orders ; 
and  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  accorded  to  him  the  privilege  of  a 
residence  in  Bichmond  Park,  and  the  title  of  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

As  an  example  of  the  fertility  of  the  brain  of  this  most  indefatigable 
of  modem  scientific  pioneers,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  for  very 
many  years  of  the  present  century  Professor  Owen  has  contributed 
unceasingly  to  the  Journals  and  Transactions  of  a  large  number  of 
societies,  among  which  may  be  specified  the  Boyal,  Linnean,  Geologi- 
cal, Zoological,  Cambridge  Philosopical,  Medico-chirurgical,  Odonto- 
logical,  and  Microscopical  Societies.  There  are  also  some  elaborately 
prepared  reports  on  ''  British  Fossil  Beptiles,''  from  his  pen  in  tbo 
Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  the  **  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,''  and  the  '*  Geological  Magazine." 

Among  his  latest  works  we  may  mention  a  ''Description  of  the 
Fossil  Reptilia  of  South  Africa,"  1876,  in  quarto,  published  by  tho 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum;  his  ''Eesearches  on  the  Fossil 
Mammalia  of  Australia,  and  Fossil  Marsupials  of  England,"  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  1877.  Professor  Owen  is  also  about  to  issue  his 
great  illustrated  work  on  ''The  Extinct  Wingless  Birds  of  New  Zealand." 

But  the  catalogue  of  works  by  Professor  Owen  would  somewhat  tire 
the  patience  of  our  readers.  The  new  catalogue  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum  contains  upwards  of  sixty  entries  relating  to  workn 
published  by  him,  among  which  are  several  general  essays,  as,  for 
example,  a  discourse  "On  the  Extent  and  Aims  of  a  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History,"  wherein  the  necessity  of  a  great  collection  of 
specimens,  arranged  in  the  most  liberal  manner  as  regards  classification 
and  spacing,  is  set  forth ;  and  another  discourse  of  the  most  instructive 
kind  is  that  entitled  "  Instances  of  the  Power  of  God,  as  Manifested  in 
Hift  Animal  Creation."  The  gorilla,  the  dodo,  the  aye-aye,  the  pearly 
nautilus,  the  omithorhynchus,  the  megatherium,  the  wingless  birds  of 
New  Zealand,  and  many  others  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  have  been  noticed  and  described  by  Professor  Owen,  in 
that  wonderfully  clear,  acute,  and  forcible  language  which  he  ha& 
so  readily  at  his  command.  But  it  is  chiefly  upon  his  researches  into 
the  marvels  of  palaeontology  that  his  fame  rests. 

For  to  few  has  it  ever  been  given,  and  to  none  in  a  more  happy  and 
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f  ortimate  way  than  to  him,  to  re-create,  if  we  may  use  suoh  a  word,  or 
at  any  rate  to  reoonstruot  out  of  the  denderest  and  apparently  most 
infiuficient  data,  the  denizens  of  our  antediluvian  earth.  How  many 
creatures  has  he  not  rehabilitated  and  built  up  for  us  from  the  merest 
fragments  of  their  skeletons  ?  The  contemplation  of  a  fragment  of  a 
fhigh  bone  from  New  Zealand  has  led,  when  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  his  inductiye  thought,  to  the  restoration  of  a  gigantic  bird 
eleren  feet  in  height,  or  about  double  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  mortal. 
The  well  known  but  once  mysterious  fossil  Belemnite,  in  his  hands 
takes  its  proper  form  and  place  in  the  order  of  Cephalopoda  ;  in  a  word, 
from  Professor  Owen'^  expositions,  the  diy  bones  of  bygone  aeons 
become  re-instinct  with  life,  and  the  uninteresting  intricacies  of 
comparatiTe  anatomy  become  endowed  with  an  aU-absorbing  interest 
and  fascination  which  few  can  withstand,  in  order  that — as  Quintilian 
so  neatly  expresses  himself — ^*  quantum  ad  eognition&m  pertinet  rerum, 
etiam  praeteritU  sa&oulia  vixisM  videamurJ**  To  read  aright  the  history 
of  the  world  in  its  oldest  phases,  in  its  most  mysterious  aspects,  and 
from  its  deepest  scientific  points  of  view,  the  manifold  works  of 
Professor  Owen  must  be  taken  in  hand  and  studied  with  patience ;  and 
the  reward  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  far  as  enlightenment  of  the 
grandest  and  most  instructive  kind  avails  anything,  cannot  fail  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  and  consideration  given  to  the 
perusal  of  his  great  practical  lessons  to  us  upon  our  position  in  the 
cosmos  of  infinity. 

W.  DB  Q.  B. 
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THE    RIVER'S    ROMANCE. 

Once  upon  a  summer  day — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
A  minstrel  wandered  on  his  way. 
And  thus  he  sang  his  joyous  lay 

By  the  river  side  so  merry: 
Singing  to  the  singing  river, 
"River,  River, 
Sing  for  ever  : 
Let  my  life  flow  like  thy  stream 
All  a  simny  summer  dream." 

Down  the  stream  there  stole  a  maid — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
Beneath  a  drooping  willow's  shade 
Where  the  moaning  waters  darkly  strayed, 

And  thus  she  sang  so  dreary. 
Singing  to  the  murmuring  river, 
"River,  River 
Why  for  ever 
Flows  my  life  in  sorrow  still 
Like  thy  waters  dark  and  chill?" 

The  joyous  minstrel  tripped  along — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
The  welkin  echoed  to  his  song. 
Until  he  came  where,  the  boughs  among, 

The  maiden  sat  so  dreary. 
Sighing  to  the  sighing  river; 

But  the  river 

Flowed  on  ever, 
Heaid  the  sigh  and  heard  the  song 
And,  heeding  neither,  flowed  along. 

The  minstrel  looked  upon  the  maid — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
His  hand  upon  the  boughs  he  laid 
And  drew  aside  the  willow's  shade 

And  let  in  the  sunlight  cheery: 
Singing  to  her  by  the  river, 
'*  Life's  a  river 
Changeful  ever. 
Into  the  sunshine  come  with  me 
And  both  our  lives  shall  happy  be." 
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The  maiden  heard  the  minstreFs  chant — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  deny— 
The  sun  shone  on  her  brow  ashuit; 
It  flushed  her  cheek — her  heart  'gan  pant 

And  she  went  with  the  minstrel  merry, 
Through  the  meadow  by  the  river. 
But  the  river 
Flowed  on  ever 
Now  in  shadow,  now  in  shade, 
Past  the  minstrel  and  the  nudd. 

Down  by  the  meadow  and  stream  they  strayed — 

WiUi  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
Hand  in  hand  through  light  and  shade, 
The  chanting  youth,  and  the  listening  maid, 

Till  they  came  to  a  white-sailed  wheiry. 
Moored  upon  the  flowing  river. 
And  the  river 
Rocked  it  ever, 
Striving  to  break  its  mooring-chain, 
And  drift  it  downward  to  the  main. 

Minstrel  and  maid  stepped  into  the  boat — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
He  loosed  the  chain,  and  away  they  float, 
While  rock  and  woodland  echo  each  note 

Of  the  song  he  sang  so  merry. 
Hurrying  down  the  wandering  river — 
'*  River,  River, 
Bear  us  ever. 
Love,  with  thy  breathings  fill  our  sail, 
Heaven,  let  thy  sunshine  never  fail !  " 

On  they  went  their  joyous  way — 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  down  derry — 
Now  gliding  smooth,  as  the  white  swan  may. 
Now  tossing  on  ripples,  now  breaking  thro'  spray, 

Went  still  that  white-sailed  wherry. 
Borne  on  that  changeful  river, 

And  the  river 

Bore  them  ever 
To  the  Ocean  from  whose  Shore 
Bard  or  maid  returns  no  more. 

John  Fbancis  Wallbb. 
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IN  THIS  WOELD: 

A  NOVEL. 

By  Habbl  OoLLnrSy  Author  of  ''An  Izmooent  Siimer,"  &c. 

Continued  from  pagt  196. 


Chapter  VI. 

TJNMASKINO. 

Next  morning,  just  about  the  time 
when  Ernestine  was  starting  off  to 
her  hospital,  armed  with  perhaps 
a  little  more  patience  than  usual 
to  face  the  manifold  interests  and 
experiences  of  a  walk  in  the 
streets,  Laura  Doldy  came  down 
to  breakfast.  She  had  purposely 
waited  imtil  Dr.  Doidy's  carriage 
had  driven  away.  She  did  not 
want  to  meet  him  again  before 
Mr.  Yriarte's  call,  for  she  had  no 
new  conjectures  to  offer  as  to  the 
reason  of  that  gentleman's  absent- 
ing himself  on  the  previous  day. 
The  incident  annoyed  her  more 
than  a  little,  when  she  had  been 
representing  him  as  so  ardent  a 
lover,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
rather  postpone  further  mention  of 
it  until  the  occurrence  was  ex- 
plained. 

So  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
later  than  usual,  and  lounged  over 
it  alone.  She  sat  by  the  ffre,  her 
two  pretty  slippers  on  the  fender, 
a  novel  in  her  hand,  and  a  drowsy 
drooping  look  about  her  eyes,  as  if 
sleep  had  scarcely  consented  to 
surrender  them.  The  footman  in- 
formed the  kitchen  that  Miss  Laura 
looked  lovelier  than  ever  this  morn- 
ing, for  she  had  all  her  languid 
ways  on,  that  so  became  her. 
The  little  lady  was  quite  aware 


that  these  languid  ways  became- 
her,  aod  when  a  Idud  knock  at  the- 
door  was  followed  by  a  familiar 
voice  in  the  hall,  she  suppressed 
the  excitement  which  womd  hav& 
made  her  start  to  her  feet.  V^ith- 
out  raising  her  eyelids  even,  she 
quietly  told  the  iootman  to  shew 
Mr.  Yriarte  in;  and  she  waited 
imtil  he  had  nearly  approached 
her  chair,  and  she  had  neard  the 
servant  close  the  door,  before  she 
looked  up  at  him. 

<<My  angel!  Ton  are  more 
beautiful  than  ever  to-day !" 

"Are  you  paying  oomplimente 
in  order  to  try  and  make  me  forget 
your  neglect  yesterday?"  Laura 
looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  beheld 
Don  Jose  Yriarte  standing  by  her 
side,  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes 
bent  sideways  on  her  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  leer  of  admiration. 

'*  I  could  not  come  ;  but  now  I 
am  here,  and  my  angel  of  beauty 
will  not  be  cruel  to  me."  He 
drew  a  chair  up  as  he  answered, 
and  sat  down  very  near  Laura, 
gazing  on  her  the  while  with  an 
insinuating  ogle.  He  retained 
this  smile  on  ms  face  all  the  time 
he  spoke  to  her,  shewing  an  upper 
row  of  formidable-loolang  white 
teeth. 

"You  will  remember,"  he  went 
on,  "  how  you  saw  me  go  into  the 
office  of  Mr.  lingen,  which  you 
had   just    left.      I    found    there 
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business  for  me  which  kept  me  all 
the' day.  It  was  very  disagreeable ; 
and  how  often  did  I  not  long  for 
my  charmer  that  I  could  not  fly  to ! " 

This  explanation,  even  helped 
out  by  that  singular  sideways  smile, 
did  not  seem  to  quite  satisfy  Laura. 
She  put  on  a  little  petulance,  and 
ta|>ping  one  foot  on  the  fender, 
saia  impatiently,  **  I  believe  you 
might  have  come  if  3'ou  had  cared 
to.^' 

"What!  can  you  doubt  your 
dear  Jose?  Did  you  And  that 
nasty  lawyer's  office  agreeable  to 
stay  in?  do  you  like  business? 
No,  I  know  my  Laura  is  too  gay 
and  brilliant  to  care  for  such 
things ;  and  yet  she  will  not  be 
sorry  for  her  poor  Jose,  condemned 
to  business  all  the  afternoon.  I 
wondered,  indeed,  what  could  have 
prevailed  on  such  a  fair  butterfly 
as  my  Laura  to  stray  into  that 
nasty  office." 

**  Oh,  I  went  to  settle  some 
money  matters,"  said  Laura,  care- 
lessly, with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
bracelet  on  her  arm,  which  she  was 
clasping  and  unclasping  as  she 
spoke.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
bracelet,  not  of  the  money  matters, 
and  was  entirely  unconscious  that 
the  gaze  which  was  so  flxed  upon 
her  had  become  penetrative  in- 
stead of  admiring  as  soon  as  she 
cast  down  her  own  eyes. 

"  Money  matters !  they  are  dis- 
agreeable for  a  fair  creature  like 
my  Laura.  Well,  soon  your  Jose 
wUl  take  away  all  that  trouble 
from  you,  and  will  arrange  these 
things,  while  all  you  will  have  to 
know  will  be  that  you  have  the 
finest  jewels  and  prettiest  horses 
in  London.  Ah,  my  Laura  shall 
have  such  a  pair  of  bays — ^your 
Jose  understands  the  horses  a  lady 
should  have — ^and  you  must  drive 
in  London  in  an  open  carriage.  I 
will  not  have  my  jewel  hidden 
away  in  a  brougham  like  I  saw 
her    yesterday,     when    she    was 


driving  from  Mr.  Lingen's.  And 
what  was  it  you  went  to  Mr. 
Linden's  to  arrange  ?  " 

He  had  laid  ms  hand  on  her 
arm  while  he  spoke,  and  poured 
his  words,  so  pleasing  to  Laura, 
softly  into  her  e€ur.  The  Question 
at  the  end  came  so  naturally,  and 
Laura  was  so  lost  in  the  sensations- 
which  he  was  adroitly  imparting 
to  her,  that  she  replied  at  once. 
She  would  have  answered  him  in 
any  case,  for  she  had  no  idea  of 
concealing  anything,  but  possibly 
she  would  not  have  spoken  so 
straightforwardly  if  she  had  not 
been  thinking  of  other  matters. 

•*  I  went  to  settle  on  my  unci e> 
some  of  the  money  which  will  come 
to  me  on  my  marriage.  He  will 
pay  such  debts  as  1  owe,  and  I 
shall  be  released  from  the  trouble 
of  trying  to  understand  them." 

**  How  much  have  you  settled 
on  him  ?  "  asked  Yriarte. 

*  *  Ten  thousand  pounds,"  answer- 
ed Laura,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  bracelet  and  her  soul 
still  full  of  the  conviction  that 
Yriarte  was  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  her  profile.  But  she 
was  doomed  to  be  speedily  stained, 
from  her  dream ;  for  as  the  word6> 
passed  her  lips,  Yriarte  took  his- 
hand  from  her  arm  and  started  to 
his  feet.  Laura  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise and  saw  standing  before  her, 
her  lover,  in  so  new  a  guise  that 
she  sat  motionless,  gazing  on  him 
in  the  deepest  amazement.  The 
man,  who  in  his  handsomest  andl 
most  engaging  moments  was  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Doldy  as  a  fair 
imitation  of  an  amiable  monkey, 
now  shewed  himself  with  the 
brutal  part  of  his  nature  outward  .. 
It  was  visible  in  every  line  of  his 
cadaverous  face — in  the  glaring  of 
his  sunken  eyes,  in  the  lips  quiver- 
ing over  those  prominent  teeth^ 
in  the  feverish  movement  of  the 
long  white  fingers,  tipped  with, 
long  nails — he  was  in  a  passion. 
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Too  much,  in  a  passion  even  to 
«peak,  apparently.  For  a  moment 
he  gasped  for  breath,  while  Laura 
remained  dumb  and  amazed.  But 
at  last  he  found  words. 

'*You  tell  me! — tell  me  to  my 
face ! — ^you  dare  to  tell  me  this ! " 

**  What  do  you  mean !  "  ex- 
•claimed  Laura,  her  face  growing 
white. 

"I  mean,"  went  on  Triarte, 
stumbling  over  his  words  in  the 
excitement  of  releasing  his  ra^e, 
^'that  you  have  no  right  to  give 
•away  your  money.  You  are  en- 
l^aged  to  me,  and  I  imderstand 
that  you  have  certain  money.  And 
now  you  actually  give  it  away  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance." 

Laura  was  thoroughly  frightened 
.and  alarmed  at  this  first  sinking 
of  the  lover  in  the  man;  she 
iscarcely  realised  what  his  words 
meant,  so  great  a  surprise  were 
they  to  her.  She  loved  money, 
but  she  had  never  known  the  dire 
need  of  it ;  and  was  scarcely  able 
to  realise  a  state  in  which  every 
other  love  is  subordinate  to  that. 
She  trembled  as  she  sat  in  her 
•chair ;  but  she  made  a  g^eat  effort 
to  recall  her  habitual  imperious- 
ness.  '^  I  think,"  she  said,  ''  that 
it  is  only  of  importance  to  myself. 
And  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to 
speak  to  me  like  this." 

''But  I  ouffht.  I  cannot  tell 
liow  you  dare  ao  this  without  first 
4)onsulting  me.  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  told  me  now,  instead  of 
^deceiving  me  to  the  end.  You 
must  go  again  to  Mr.  Lingen  and 
have  that  deed  cancelled  You 
must  destroy  it — ^you  must  bum 
it." 

Laura  pushed  back  her  chair 
.and  rose.  Two  little  red  spots 
were  coming  in  her  pale  cheeks. 
'^*  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
she  said. 

"But  you  must.  Do  you  not 
£ee  that  you  must  ?    You  have  no 


right  to  alienate  your  money  when 
you  are  engaged  to  me." 

"I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I 
like  with  my  own  money,"  said 
Laura.  ''I  shall  bring  with  me 
ten  thousand  pounds  even  now,  and 
my  income,  which  is  enough  for 
both  of  us." 

•'Ten  thousand,"  repeated  Yri- 
arte,  contemptuously  ;  "  do  you 
call  that  a  fortune?  And  what's 
an  income  ?  "  he  added,  peevishly, 
**  I  don't  care  about  that ;  you  said 
you  had  twenty  thousand  down — 
a  sum  just  worth  the  having." 

''You  are  speaking  rather 
plainly,"  said  Laura;  "it  seems, 
after  all,  that  you  care  more  for 
the  money  than  for  me." 

She  said  it,  half  expecting  that 
the  reproach  would  touch  him. 
She  had  not,  even  yet,  awakened 
to  the  full  sense  of  this  new 
brutality:  he  had  so  completely 
sheathed  his  daws  while  he  was 
winning  her  that  she  was  really 
staggered  when  she  saw  them. 

"1  mean  to  have  it,  at  all 
events,"  he  said,  savagely. 

Laura  looked  in  his  face,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  interview 
fully  understood  that  he  was  quite 
in  earnest.  She  felt,  too,  that  her 
words,  her  eyes,  had  no  power 
over  him.  Her  gaze  produced  no 
change  in  him,  her  reproach  failed 
to  bring  him  to  her  feet. 

"  Jose !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  such  words  ?  You 
have  taught  me  to  love  you,  by  the 
love  you  professed  for  me.  Surely 
that  IS  not  gone !  Surely  you  are 
not  changed ! " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  looked  with  passionate  appeal 
into  his  face.  But  even  her  touch, 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  magnetic 
power.  He  shook  her  hand  from 
him. 

"Come,"  he  said,  roughly," we 
can't  afford  to  quarrel.  Just  you 
destroy  that  deed  and  we'll  have 
smooth  sailing  again." 
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''  I  cannot/'  said  Laura,  passion- 
ateljy  ''how  could  I  be  so  mean, 
so  ungenerous  ?  how  could  I  face 
mj  uncle  ?  Indeed,  Jose,  you  do 
not  know  what  I  owe  to  him.  He 
has  been  eyerything  to  me,  a  girl 
left  fatherless  and  motherless.  He 
has  spent  his  own  income,  year 
after  year,  in  keeping  up  a  house 
and  a  style  which  he  would  not 
have  needed  for  himself  alone. 
He  has  supplied  me  with  money 
for  my  own  expenses — he  has 
denied  me  nothing.  I  insist  upon 
leaving  the  matter  as  it  i^,  so  tnat 
he  shall  be  left  with  a  few 
thousands,  which  will  but  in- 
adequately repay  him  for  these 
years  of  expense  and  care." 

''  Laura,'' said  Yriarte,  sullenly, 
''you  know  it  is  no  use  talking 
like  that  to  me.  We  must  quarr^ 
unless  you  do  as  I  say ;  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  quarrel." 

"I  don't  care,"  cried  Laura, 
now  thoroughly  roused,  "  you 
shew  too  plainly  that  it  is  my 
money  you  want.  You  shall  be 
disappointed.  I'll  break  the  en- 
gagement even  now.  I  can  live 
wimout  you,  Jose  Yriarte,  though 
you  may  think  I  cannot." 

"Very  well,"  said  Yriarte, 
quietly ;  he  was  cooling  down  while 
Laura  was  growing  hot  with  anger ; 
"as  things  stand  now,  that  will 
suit  me  yexy  well.  Only  just  bear 
in  mind  that  you  have  broken  the 
engagement  yourself.  It  is  your 
own  doing,  luss  Laura." 

Laura  staggered  back  and 
leaned  against  the  wall  as  if  her 
limbs  were  inadequate  to  support 
her.  She  said  nothings — she  was 
aghast.  The  tone  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  the  accent 
which  he  imparted  to  the  "  litlisa 
Laura"  struck  her  with  a  chill 
horror  of  conviction.  All  was 
indeed  over  between  them — and 
how  easily! 

'*  Go ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
she  found  voice;  "  wretch!  don't  in- 


sult me  with  your  presence.   I  hat& 
the  very  sight  of  your  false  face !  '^ 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Laura,"  hfr 
said,  and  smiled.  That  smile,  so 
familiar  to  her,  now  seemed  new 
in  its  falseness,  and  filled  her  with 
loathing.  She  turned  away,  but 
as  she  moved,  her  eyes  caught  the 
glittering  of  the  diamonds  in  the 
bracelet  she  wore.  She  undasped' 
it,  and  held  it  trembling  in  her 
hands,  while  her  pale  cheeks  grew 
slowly  full  of  dark  colour.  She 
turned  again  towards  him,  holding 
the  bracelet.  He  had  taken  his 
hat  and  was  moving  towards  the 
door.  In  a  changed  manner  she 
looked  at  him,  m  a  low  voice 
began  to  speak. 

"  But — remember — "  she  hesi- 
tated— ^stopped — and  stood  silent. 

Yriarte  looked  at  her  and 
laughed :  a  little,  low-toned,  cun- 
ning  laugh  peculiar  to  him. 

"Ay,  remember:  and  remember 
that  this  is  all  your  doing,  Mis& 
Laura.  Good-bye."  He  puc  on 
his  hat,  and  moved  again  towards 
the  door.  Laura  stood  as  under  a 
spell  for  a  moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly cried  out  violently — "Take 
the  vile  trinket  away — and  Heaven 
defend  me  from  the  sight  of  your 
evil  face  again !  ^ 

She  flung  the  bracelet  at  him, 
and  then  threw  herself  down  in  the 
arm-chair  beside  her,  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  cushions :  striving, 
with  that  sort  of  pride  which  be- 
longed to  her,  that  he  should  not 
hear  the  sobs  which  were  rending 
her  bosom. 

Yriarte  stooped^  picked  up  the 
bracelet,  and  with  a  glance  to  see 
that  it  was  uninjured,  put  it  in  hia 
pocket.  He  then  quietly  walked 
out  of  the  house,  pausing  on  the 
doorstep  to  light  a  cigar.  The 
excitement,  of  course,  had  not  been 
altogether  without  its  effect  upon 
his  nerves ;  they  were  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  cigar  and  a  glass 
of  brandy  below  par. 
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Chapter  VII. 
thunders  0lt8. 

Yriarte,  having  lit  his  cigar, 
proceeded  leisurely  on  his  way 
«dowii  the  street.  He  was  unable  to 
walk  very  fast,  for  he  had  un- 
usually high  heels  on  his  boots, 
which  continually  threatened  an 
ignominious  overthrow.  He  had 
tnem  put  on  specially  for  him,  as  he 
laboured  under  the  impression 
that  they  made  him  look  taller  and 
more  imposing.  It  was  one  phy- 
sical defect  that  he  was  conscious 
of — he  could  not  disguise  from 
Himself  that  he  was  not  as  tall  as 
he  would  like  to  be.  He  certainly 
was  tmable  to  help  seeing  that  he 
was  rather  sallow,  but  he  miagined 
evexy  feature  in  his  countenance 
was  glorified  by  his  carefully 
practised  engaging  smile. 

Walking    leisurely    down    the 
street,  he  was  met  abruptly  by  a 
man  who  was  hurrying  round  the 
•comer. 

"Halloa,  my  good  friend!" 
cried  Yriarte,  '*  where  are  you  off 
i»  so  quickly  ?  " 

*^  To  my  work." 

"  And  what  may  that  work  of 
yours  be  ?  "  asked  Yriarte,  in  a  tone 
of  infinite  contempt.  The  man  he 
addressed  was  considerably  taller 
than  himself  and  with  a  fine  figure, 
but  he  looked  cowed  before 
Yriarte's  lofty  manner. 

"Nothing  I  am  proud  of,"  he 
answered,  "it  is  but  a  resource 
when  I  can  get  nothing  else. 
I  should  not  be  at  it  now  if  you 
had  not  got  me  into  trouble." 

"Well,*  what  is  it?"  asked 
Yriarte  again,  imperiously. 

"  I  am  a  modefat  the  art  school 
in  the  next  street.  There's  one  of 
the  lady  students  coming  this  way. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  seen  with  me  ?  " 

"Why,  no;  but  come  to  my 
house  to-night.  I  must  have  your 
.address,  as  I  may  wantyou  soon." 

Yiiarte      walked    on,    without 


further  ceremony,  and  puffed  his 
cigar  smoke,  after  his  usual 
gentlemanly  habit,  into  the  face  of 
Miss  Armine,  who,  with  another 
lady,  was  following  very  quickly 
in  the  steps  of  the  model.  As  it 
happened,  her  companion  was  Mrs. 
Silbum. 

"  How  one  meets  the  same  faces 
again,"  remarked  that  lady,  when 
Tmartehad  passed.  "  That  ridicu- 
lous little  dandy  followed  Ernes- 
tine Vavasour  all  the  way  from 
the  hospital  yesterday." 

"  That  was  our  model  he  was 
speaking  to,"  said  Miss  Armine, 
"so  he  can't  be  anything  very 
grand." 

"  Indeed  !—  well,  he  may  be  an 
artist.  His  diamonds  and  boot- 
heels  look  as  if  he  had  plenty  of 
money." 

"  He's  no  artist,"  answered  Miss 
Armine,  quickly,  "he  doesn't  use 
his  eyes  like  an  artist.  Gome,  we 
must  be  quick  or  the  Professor  will 
be  down  in  the  life  class,  and  I 
cotddn't  very  well  take  you  in 
then." 

"  Have  I  to  go  into  the  room  of 
the  life  dass  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  skeleton  hangs  up 
there  that  has  the  bones  marked. 
We  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time,  I 
think,  as  the  model  has  only  just 
gone  in;  but  he  is  late  this 
mominff." 

They  had  turned  out  of  the  long 
street  in  which  Dr.  Doldy's  house 
stood,  and  after  traversing  some 
small  cross  streets,  found  them- 
selves in  another  wide  one,  nearlv 
opposite  the  college  gates,  which 
the  model  had  just  entered.  Miss 
Armine  went  quickly  in  and 
Dorothy  followed  her.  They  went 
up  some  steps  and  entered  a  door 
on  which  was  painted  the  words, 
"Art  School."  Another  flight  of 
broad  stone  stairs,  and  then  Miss 
Armine  opened  a  door  and  ad- 
mitted her  friend  into  a  large  room, 
lighted  from  above  by  great  win- 
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<low8  partially  darkened  by  green 
'blinds.  Under  these  windows  sat 
«L  Bemi-cirde  of  vonng  men  and 
women  working  busily  away  be- 
bind  their  easds.  Otherwise  the 
room  was  entirely  nnfumished. 

As  Miss  Armine  closed  the  door, 
Dorothy  observed  the  words,  "Life 
!Room,''  painted  on  it. 

•'Where  is  your  model?"  she 
.asked. 

'*  Behind  the  screen,"  said  Miss 
Armine,  pointing  to  one  which 
«hut  off  the  door  ^m  a  part  of 
the  room.  * '  He  is  so  nervous  about 
draughts  that  the  screen  which 
makes  the  background  has  to  be 
pulled  forward  at  this  side  because 
-of  the  door.  There  is  plenty  of 
^^rumbling  about  it  when  the  class 
18  full,  and  some  of  us  have  to 
3>eep  round  the  screen ;  but  it's  no 
use,  he  will  have  his  way.  Will 
you  just  come  and  have  a  look  at 
my  study  before  we  go  round  to 
the  skeleton  ?  " 

She  softly  advanced  towards  an 
•empty  easel  which  was  evidently 
hers,  being  the  only  one  im- 
oocupied.  Some  few  faces  turned 
And  stared  curiously  at  them  as 
they  passed,  but  most  of  the 
workers  took  no  notice  of  them  at 
aU,  going  on  eagerly  and  ab- 
stractedly with  their  work. 

''Are  you  always  as  quiet  as 
this  ? "  asked  Dorothy,  in  a  whis- 
per. "What  a  class  of  good 
children  you  are ! " 

"  Oh,  we  are  indeed.  The  life  dasB 
here  is  a  marvel.  You  knowwe  are 
very  anxious  to  shew  the  effects 
of  t^rofessor  Varden's  system ;  he 
•created  this  life  class  of  mixed  men 
and  women,  and  he  used  to  work 
'490  desperately  hard  himself  that  we 
caught  the  infection.  Now  we  are 
determined  that  if  If  r.  Bichy  does 
awav  wi^  our  mixed  class,  he 
flhall  not  have  any  excuse  for  it ; 
«o  we  are  all  worKngHke  heroes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Fto- 
iessor Yarden's  system?" 


"  Oh,  I  only  mean  his  way  of 
making  his  students  work.  It 
was  done  partly  by  being  so  much 
in  earnest  nimself,  as  I  sav ;  and 

{>artly  by  a  plan  of  hardly  ever 
ooking  after  us.  It  ^ave  us  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  and 
'  grown-up-ness,'  to  coin  a  word  for 
myself,  which  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  making  us  orderly." 

"  What  a  curious  view  you  have 
chosen.  Miss  Armine!  but  it's 
pretty  too,"  said  Dorothy  as  they 
reached  the  easeL 

"  So  I  thought.  Everybody  tries 
to  get  his  face,  and  as  I'm  a  little 
short-sighted  I  always  come  off 
best  if  I  don't  attempt  to  find  room 
on  the  favourite  side.  And  I  think 
the  marks  in  his  back  are  quite 
lovely,"  she  added,  naively. 

Dorothy  laughed.  She  was  much 
amused  with  the  scene — a  novel 
one  to  her.  The  model,  a  fair, 
handsome  yoimff  man,  sat  on  a 
red  dais,  inside  the  screen.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  thought 
she,  that  he  was  airaid  of 
draughts,  for  his  garb  was  scanty, 
consisting  only  of  a  crimson  girdle. 
He  sat  in  an  attitude  of  exquisite 
feminine  grace,  and  the  soft  droop 
of  his  limbs  suggested  a  delicious 
weariness.  His  eyes  fell  on  the 
ground  below  in  a  contemplative 
way,  as  though  he  were  gazing 
into  deep  waters  or  gathering 
fancies  from  a  bank  of  wild 
flowers. 

"  What ! "  cried  Dorothy,  "  can 
he  keep  in  that  position  all  the 
hours  you  work,  and  yet  look  so 
easy  and  graceful  ?  " 

"That  is  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  it,"  said  Miss  Armine,  "he 
never  looks  a  whit  less  graceful  or 
loses  an  atom  of  that  expression 
on  his  face.  They  are  not  all  like 
that,  you  know ;  some  of  them  are 
very  troublesome.  I  suppose  it's 
because  he's  such  a  good  model 
that  he  can  be  so  tiresome  about 
the    draughts.       He    kept      Mr. 
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Sienna  running  about  a  long  time 
this  morning,  making  arrange- 
ments to  please  him." 

*<  Who  is  Mr.  Sienna?" 

'^  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
second  master.  He  goes  about 
with  his  hands  always  in  his 
pockets,  and  smiles,  and  does  any- 
thing anyone  asks  him  to  do.  Now 
come  round  to  the  skeleton." 

Dorothy  followed  her  guide,  who 
soon  left  her  with  the  skeleton  and 
went  to  her  easel.  She  employed 
herself  over  the  bones  for  a  while 
and  made  some  notes,  for  she  was 
on  one  of  those  excursions  after 
superficial  knowledge  which  so 
much  amused  Ernestine. 

When  she  had  been  busy  upon 
this  for  a  time,  and  was  just  ready 
to  go,  and  rather  wondering  how 
to  achieve  a  quiet  escape  from  the 
solemn  assemblage,  a  tall  young 
man  who  was  painting  at  the  end 
of  the  class  looked  up  at  the  dock 
and  called  out,  ''Best!" 

The  model  moved  a  little, 
stretched  one  white  arm  till  the 
blue  veins  rose  on  it,  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  light  cluster- 
ing hair,  and  yawned.  After  this 
lazy  and  luxurious  stretch,  he 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  and 

Eicking  up  a  great  brown  rug  that' 
ty  near,  wrapped  it  around  him, 
and  leaned  agamst  the  table  in  an 
attitude  as  full  of  grace  as  that  in 
which  he  had  been  sitting. 

Meanwhile  the  students  had 
begun  to  chatter  and  move  about 
from  easel  to  easel,  inspecting  each 
other's  productions.  The  hum  was 
a  subdued  one,  however,  and  the 
conversation  appeared  to  be  purely 
artistic.  Miss  Annine  came  round 
to  where  Dorothy  stood. 

**  Do  you  know,"  said  Dorothy, 
''this  model  reminds  me  of  some 
picture  I  have  seen  not  long  since — 
some  Academy  picture  of  a  fig^e 
sitting  in  a  wood  and  looking  into 
a  stream." 

**  Yezy  likely.   I  have  some  such 


recollection  too.  He  fell  into  this 
attitude  of  himself,  and  I  daresay 
he  learned  it  by  sitting  so  long 
for  the  picture  that  the  posi- 
tion became  a  natural  one.  I 
often  think  how  it  spoils  one  for 
some  of  the  new  pictures  to  know 
the  appearance  of  the  London 
modelB,  and  recognise  the  same 
under  a  dozen  different  dis- 
guises." 

''The  man  is  a  picture  in  him- 
self, though,"  said  Dorothy;  "just 
look  at  him  now.  What  lights  on 
his  hair  and  skin,  what  a  delight- 
ful pose.  I  wonder,  has  he  any 
brains  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  he  has  a  spongo 
where  his  brains  should  be.  Some 
of  the  models  have  been  capable 
of  conversation  and  have  taken  an 
interest  in  their  multiplied  por- 
traiture; but  we  have  all  given 
up  this  man  in  despair." 

"A  beautiful  animal,  then — 
characterless  ?  How  wonderful 
he  would  look  in  a  stream  or  a 
woodland  glade  with  the  sunshine 
andshadowpassingover  his  shining 
skin.  But  he  would  only  be  a  part 
of  the  landscape.  We  need  some- 
thing more  than  physical  beauty  in 
the  human  form  divine.  I  have  re- 

Sarded  it  as  a  light  thrown  upon 
le  g^randeur  of  Greek  sctdpture, 
the  consideration  that  in  the  days 
of  Phidias,  women  were  shut  up 
and  no  eoodpaid  model  ootdd  be 
obtained.  Tne  result  was  that 
Phidias  had  recourse  to  the  noble 
and  enlightened  ladies  of  his 
society,  who  would  dare  to  brave 
public  opinion  and  go  to  his  studio 
to  help  him  in  hisarfc,  and  so  have 
left  us  their  intelligent  beauty 
that  we  may  slavishty  imitate  it. 
WeU,  I  must  go.  I  am  chattering 
too  much." 

"Have  you  found  the  bones 
you  wanted?" 

"Yes.  I  have  made  my  notes, 
and  I  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  to 
write  the  article  this  morning.  But 
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I  feel  dull  at  home,  for  Coventry 
lias  ffone  off." 

"Gone  off!  Whateyer  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  he  has 
deserted  me— he  has  gone  on  one 
of  his  wild  excursions.  Every  now 
and  then  he  says  he  can't  stand 
domestication  and  regular  meals 
any  longer,  and  then  he  starts 
before  I  am  awake  in  the  morning 
and  walks  all  day  without  eating 
anything.  I  call  Uiese  wanderings 
.  tours  in  search  of  famishment  and 
exhaustion." 

"  What  an  extraordinary  idea ! " 

"Isn't  it?  Fancy  anybody 
wanting  to  escape  dinner  in  these 
days !  I  always  tell  him  he'U  be 
brought  home  on  a  shutter:  but 
it  seems  to  do  him  good." 

"And  where  does  he  go?" 
asked  Miss  Armine. 

"Generally  into  the  coimtry, 
sometimes  to  the  East-end  of 
London,  to  study  the  ways  of 
the  natives.  Good-bye."  They 
parted,  and  Mrs.  Subum  went 
out  just  in  time  to  escape  Pro- 
fessor Bichy,  who  was  coming 
into  the  class.  She  walked  home 
very  quietly,  thinking  in  her 
sober,  practical  way,  first  about 
skeletons,  the  Akropolitan  School 
of  Art,  and  Miss  Armine.  Then  her 
thoughts  turned  to  her  friends 
Ernestine  and  Dr.  Doldy,  for  she 
had  again  to  pass  Dr.  Dold^s 
house,  and  lookmg  up  at  its  win- 
dows, she  tried  to  picture  it  as 
Ernestine's  home. 

Ernestine's  engagement  had  im- 
mediately become  a  subject  of 
interest  and  amusement  to  her 
aunt  and  cousins.  A  delicate  little 
bouquet  of  sweet  flowers  already 
had  twice  awaited  her  upon  the 
table  of  her  study  when  she  came 
home  in  the  afternoon.  Twice  had 
she  blushed  brilliantly,  catehing 
sight  of  the  merry  faces  of  two  of 
her  girl-cousins,  who  had  enjoyed 
j)lacmg  these  flowers  conspicuously, 


and  then  lying  in  wait  to  watch 
their  effect  upon  her. 

No  cameUias  were  among  them, 
no  scentless  blossoms.  Her  room 
had  suddenly  taken  upon  it  a  new 
pleasantness  as  of  home;  for  when 
she  entered,  the  fragrance  of  the 
exotics,  which  lingered  there, 
seemed  to  her  fancy  to  carry  a 
message  to  her  heart.  She  carried 
them  to  her  bedroom,  and  in  the 
morning,  came,  bringing  with  it  a 
new  sense  of  assured  hope,  the 
clinging  odour  of  the  stephanotis. 
appealing  to  her  waking  senses 
even  before  the  streaming  sunlight. 
This  was  enough  for  her  at  pre- 
sent. She  had  not  seen  Dr.  Doldy 
since  Mrs.  Silburn's  kettledrum 
afternoon.  She  was  half  afraid  to 
go  there,  lest  she  should  meet  him ; 
and  she  was  horrified  to  hear  her 
aunt  coining  to  the  front  and  an- 
nouncing thisLt  she  would  at  once 
ask  him  to  the  house.  She  listened 
and  submitted  in  silence,  as  she 
had  learned  to  submit  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

Dr.  Doldy's  carriage  stopped 
that  day,  as  each  day  before,  and 
the  cluster  of  white  blossoms  was 
left  for  Ernestine.  Then  it  took 
him  home  to  dinner,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  Yriarto  in  attendance 
upon  Laura.  Laura's  affairs  once 
settled  and  then,  as  he  had  de- 
termined, he  woidd  tell  her  of  his 
own  engagement. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment and  a  solitaiy  dinner. 
Laura  sent  down  to  say  that  her 
head  ached,  and  that  she  preferred 
to  stay  in  her  room.  Laura  often 
took  freaks  of  this  kind  and  shut 
herself  up  when  anything  had  put 
her  out;  so  her  imde,  merely 
wondering  whether  Mr.  Yriarto 
had  misconducted  himself  in  any 
way,  went  down  to  dinner  alone 
without  further  thought  about  it. 

After  dinner,  in  tiie  drawing- 
room,  Laura  arrived  with  the  tea. 
Dr.  Doldy  had  settled  himself  ia 
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the  comer  whicli  he  habitually 
occupied  when  alone,  with  a  book ; 
he  did  not  expect  to  see  Laura 
iintily  perhaps,  the  middle  of  next 
day.  He  was  a  little  surprised, 
then,  when  she  came  in,  carefully 
dressed,  and  with  yexy  small  signs 
of  any  headache  about  Iter.  She 
said  she  was  better,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fireside  with  her  cup  of  tea 
and  a  total  absence  of  any 
''deserted  damsel"  appearance. 

To  minds  of  a  larger  make, 
which  follow  a  wider  track 
of  thought,  the  littleness  of  a 
thoroughly  small  mind  is  incon- 
eeiyable.  The  larger  mind  is  un- 
prepared for  the  attacks  of  the 
smaQ  one,  because  it  is  unable  to 
understand  the  positions  which  its 
opponent  takes  up.  People  who 
are  essentially  wideawake  and 
practical  in  a  real  emergency  which 
arouses  them,  are  being  out-witted 
in  small  matters  all  their  liyes 
from  this  cause.  And  it  is  gene- 
rally women  who  do  the  small 
out- witting,  and  pride  themselves 
openly  on  leading  their  nearest  and 
dearest  by  the  nose ;  he  is  welcome 
to  attain  high  honours  which  iliey 
scarcely  comprehend  the  meaning 
of,  if  but  tney  *'know  how  to 
manage  him." 

Dr.  Doldy  was  a  loyer  of  the 
English  dramatists :  that  glorious 
extinct  race  of  men.  He  was  a 
reader  of  poetry,  but  he  had  small 
admiration  for  the  sweet-sounding 
modern  school  of  poets.  The  in- 
tellectual food  wmch  eyery  man 
who  owns  a  mind  at  all  needs  to 
keep  it  aliye,  he  found  for  himself 
in  uie  sonorous  wisdom  of  Shake- 
speare, in  the  stalwart  strength  of 
Marlowe,  and  the  quaint  wit  of 
rare  Ben  Jonson.  To-night,  as  he 
had  not  anticipated  haying  Laura's 
society,  he  had  wandered  far  in 
fancy  into  the  woods  of  Arden. 
It  was  not  easy  at  once  to  return 
into  a  modem  drawing-room  and 
into  the  intellectual  society  of  a 


young  lady  such  as  Laura.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  not  quite  aware 
that  she  was  endeavouring  to  tell 
him  something.  She  soon  grew 
impatient  and  dealt  her  blow  out- 
rignt. 

'^TTnde,"  said  she,  sipping  the 
while  at  her  tea,  <'  I  have  broken 
with  Triarte." 

Dr.  Doldy  closed  his  Shake- 
speare, and  put  it  down  upon  a 
table. 

''Are  you  dealing  in  thxmder- 
bolts  to-night,  Laura?  This  is 
rather  sudden." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  she  replied, 
indifferently. 

"  Only  a  lovers'  quarrel,  I  sus- 
pect," said  Dr.  Doldy  "  One  of 
the  cases  in  which  people  quarrel 
a  little  in  order  to  make  it  up  a 
great  deal." 
Laura  set  her  lips. 
"You  are  wrong,  uncle.  The- 
affair  is  over." 

"  And  you  say  by  your  doing  ?  " 
asked  Dr.  Doldy,  keenly. 

"  Certainly.  I  was  tired  of  it," 
said  Laura,  flushing  a  little.  Dr. 
Doldy  saw  that  she  did  not  choose 
to  teU  him  the  truth. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "as  you  are 
so  fond  of  money,  and  diamonds, 
and  dress  that  you  cannot  give 
them  up,  may  I  ask  whom  you 
intend  to  marry  ?  " 

"That,"  replied  Laura,  coolly, 
"  remains  to  be  seen.  GkK>d  night, 
uncle;  I  am  going  down  to  the 
Hayters'  to-morrow,  you  know, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to- 
night." 

ohe  had  put  down  her  teacup, 
and  risen. 

"  What  sort  of  things  have  you 
to  do?"  asked  Dr.  Doldy. 

"  Well,  my  maid  is  packing,  and 
I  want  to  look  after  her ;  and  the 
dressmaker  ti^  be  here  by  now 
with  some  new  dresses." 

"  n  that  is  aU,"  he  repHed,  "I 
think  you  may  sit  down  again  and 
just  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say  to 
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the  people  who  have  been  told  of 
your  engagement." 

Laura  <ud  not  sit  down,  but  re* 
niained  standing  where  she  was. 

"No  one  has  been  told,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"except Mr.  Lingen, — and — ^yes,  I 
told  Mrs.  SilbuA*n.  We  can  surely 
stop  their  talking  about  it  easily 
enough." 

"If  they  haye  not  talked 
already,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  quietly. 
"But  that  is  not  the  point.  I 
would  as  soon  explain  such  an 
affair  to  a  dozen  people  as  to  one. 
The  thing  is,  have  you  jilted  I'itw  ? 
That  is  your  own  account;  but  I 
don't  think  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth.  I  shall  go  to  Yriarte  and 
see  if  he  is  enough  of  a  man  to 
give  me  an  honest  account." 

Laura  threw  a  swift  glance  at 
him,  and  for  a  moment  looked  as 
if  she  were  going  to  speak  pas- 
sionately ;  but  she  controlled  her- 
self, and  said  very  quietly,  "That 
will  be  a  waste  of  time,  for  Yriarte 
never  speaks  the  truth." 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense, 
Laura,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  im- 
patiently. 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  said  Laura. 
"  It  is  a  boast  of  his ;  and  I  have 
caught  him  telling  lies  systemati- 
cally." 

"  And  you  were  going  to  many 
this  man  of  whom  you  can  speak 
in  such  terms,"  Dr.  Doldy  could 
not  help  exclaiming. 

"It  amused  me,"  said  Laura; 
"  most  people  are  more  or  less  un- 
truthful. I  rather  admire  the 
j^luck  of  a  man  who  can  carry 
through  a  system  of  lying." 

"  Come,  Laura,  this  is  too  much. 
You  are  only  abusing *him  because 
you  ara  put  out  with  him. 


*  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a 


Trenched  in  ice  ;  which  with  an  hour's 

heat 
Diisolves  to  water  and  doth  lose  his 

form.' " 


He  spoke  low  to  himself;  but 
Laura  caught  the  words  andfiushed 
scarlet.  She  could  not  but  re- 
member how  she  had  spoken  of 
her  connection  with  Yriarte  as  one 
of  love  essentially. 

"  Come,  undo,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing a  little  in  her  confusion, 
"  before  you  look  down  so  grandly 
upon  my  love  affairs,  shew  me 
something  better." 

Laura's  view  of  her  undo  was 
that  though  veiy  kind  and  ab- 
solutely gentlemanly,  he  was 
incapable  of  appreoiatinK  the 
female  sex.  His  apparentblind- 
ness  to  her  arts  and  Uiose  of  other 
woinen  of  her  own  sort  convinced 
her  of  this.  Therefore,  what  she 
meant  to  insinuate  was  that  he 
ought  not  to  talk  about  what  he 
did  not  understand.  Love  affairs 
were  outside  his  experience ;  and 
Laura,  who  had  always  lived  in  a 
tangle  of  them,  regarded  herself  as 
eminently  superior  in  such  matters. 
Consequently,  Dr.  Doldy's  reply 
rather  startled  her. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  he  said,  "at 
an  events  I  can  try,  for  I  suppose 
it  is  best  to  tell  you  now,  though 
the  moment  scarcely  seems  oppor- 
tune, that  I  am  myself  engaged  to 
be  married." 

Laura  sat  down  at  this. 

*'  Well,  uncle,"  she  said,  "  you 
have  successfully  returned  my 
thunderbolt!  Whoever  can  it  be ! 
Do  tell  me." 

"A  lady  whom  you  have  never 
seen,  I  believe,  Laura,"  replied 
Dr.  Doldy,  meeting  her  feminine 
excitement  with  great  gravity. 

"Well,  weU,^'  cried  Laura, 
feverishly,  "  tell  me  her  name." 

"Miss  Vavasour."  Dr.  Doldy 
had  almost  said  Dr.  Vavasour,  for 
he  had  been  thinking  of  the  scene 
in  Mrs.  Silbum's  drawing-room, 
when  Coventry  had  electriued  him 
by  giving  Ernestine  her  full  title. 
He  had  put  back  the  impulse  with 
horror.    He  could  not  face  Laura's 
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amusement    at   the   idea  of    his 
manying  a  lady  doctor. 

"  Miss  Vavasour,"  repeated 
Laura,  in  disappointed  accents; 
"  why,  I  have  never  even  beard  of 
lier.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see 
her.  I  wish  I  wasn't  going  away 
to-morrow.  I  must  see  her  mrectly 
I  come  back." 

"Of  course,"  said  Dr.  Doldy, 
absently.  His  mind  was  with 
Ernestine.  He  recalled  himself 
directly  afterwards  with  an  effort. 

"Now,  Laura,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"cannot  you  bring  yourself  to 
<;xplain  this  sudden  change  of  your 
plans  to  me  ?  or  must  I  go  to  Mr. 
Yriarte  and  try  to  extract  the  truth 
from  him?" 

Laura  saw  he  was  determined, 
fto  she  let  her  dressmaker  wait 
while  she  professedly  opened  her 
heart  to  him.  She  talked  a  great 
deal,  using  words  principally  to 
hide  the  actual  facts  wim.  She 
left  him  at  last,  not  by  any  means 
-satisfied,  but  more  disposed  to 
think  he  had  better  leave  the 
matter  alone  at  present.  Laura 
•succeeded  very  cleverly  in  making 
him  feel  that  there  were  intricacies 
in  the  affair  which  he  had  perhaps 
l>est  not  meddle  with,  and  tlus 
without  telling  him  what  those 
intricacies  were. 


Chaptbb  vm. 

1X>CI0B8  m  OOKSTTLTATIOir. 

Da.  DoLDT  had  called  upon 
Ernestine's  aunt;  that  lady  had 
been  very  gracious  indeed,  and 
Ernestine  herself  had  given  hint 
an  expressionless  hand  to  shake, 
and  five  minutes  of  uninteresting 
oonversation  in  her  aunt's  presence. 
!He  had  also  met  her  at  Mrs. 
Silbum's,  where  his  fate  had  been 
much  the  same ;  and  he  felt  rather 
disgusted.  But  to-night  he  was 
jgoing  to  Mrs.  Silbum's  and  he 
understood  that  Ernestine  would 


be  there  all  the  evening;  so  lie 
resolved  to  bring  matters  into  a 
better  state. 

Laura  had  been  gone  a  week, 
and  he  had  tried  to  put  her  and 
her  love  affairs  as  mucn  out  of  his 
mind  as  possible.  He  knew  her  so 
well  that  he  felt  quite  sure  of  her 
successfully  carrying  some  such 
affair  to  a  close  in  time  to  obtain 
her  fortune.  He  thought  he  might 
safely  leave  her  to  her  own  devices 
at  present,  and  he  was  very  glad 
to,  for  he  found  Ernestine  filled 
his  mind  quite  sufficiently. 

She  was  a  new  experience  to  him 
— a  new  sort  of  woman ;  he  felt 
very  doubtful,  sometimes,  how 
best  to  approach  her.  She  would 
yield  to  him  when  he  least  ex- 
pected it ;  he  had  proposed  to  her: 
really  expecting  to  be  refused. 
Tet  she  had  drawn  her  hand  out 
of  her  muff,  and  given  it  him  by 
way  of  answer,  without  hesitation. 
Then  why  should  he  not  expect 
her  to  yield  as  easily  to  some  other 
points? 

The  first  of  these — one  which  he 
had  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
broaching^ — ^was  how  long  tiieir 
engagement  was  to  last.  As  he  had 
said  himself  on  that  odd  occasion 
in  Mrs.  Silbum's  drawing-room^ 
"  he  was  not  so  young  now  as  to 
enjoy  delays."  He  was  very 
anxious  to  have  some  idea  of 
Ernestine's  views  on  this  subjeet, 
and  he  resolved  that  to-night  he 
would  ascertain  them. 

He  found  her  sitting  alone  in  a 
little  room  which  opened  from  the 
drawing-room.  There  was  music 
going  on  in  the  drawing-rooin, 
and  Ernestine,  who  never  quite 
understood  being  sociable,  had 
wandered  in  here.  Mrs.  SUbuniy 
who,  when  he  came  to  shake  hands 
with  her,  saw  his  inquiring  glanoe 
around  the  room,  adroitly  led  him 
to  where  he  could  see  Ernestine 
through  the  open  door,  sittin^^ 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  head. 
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all  bright  with  its  unruly  ourls, 
thrown  baok. 

He  went  in — leaned  over  her 
chair,  and  said,  ''Ernestine!" 

She  started,  and  opening  her 
eyes,  saw  him  bending  over  her. 
She  froze  at  once,  and  raising 
herself  in  her  chair  gaye  him  her 
hand  in  some  such  fashion  as  an 
idde  might  be  imagined  to  extend 
one. 

She  did  not  know  him  yet.  She 
did  not  understand  how  or  why  she 
had  begun  to— love  him.  Alas, 
for  that  poor  word,  Loye !  Has  it 
not  been  so  dragged  through  the 
mire  that  we  dread  to  use  it — ^yet 
is  it  so  indusiye — so  large — so 
complete  that  we  are  obliged  to 
return  to  it.  Ernestine's  sense  at 
the  moment  was  that  this  man  had 
a  power  oyer  her  which  she  did 
not  understand.  At  all  events,  she 
knew  that  that  power  made  him 
hold  relations  towards  her  which 
differed  from  those  of  any  other 
being  in  this  world.  She  could 
not  resist  him.  The  very  sense  of 
this  made  her  into  a  sort  of  ice 
figure  when  she  found  herself  thus 
alone  with  him. 

''Ernestine!"  he  said,  "why 
have  you  treated  me  in  this  way 
ever  since  you  allowed  me  to 
announce  our  engagement  ?  It  is 
hard — it  is  pantlysing  to  me! 
You  do  not  regret  the  assent 
which  you  permitted  me  to  make 
public — surely,  Ernestine,  you  do 
not  regret  it?" 

"  Oo  and  sit  over  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,"  said  she, 
"  and  I'll  try  and  tell  you  what  I 
feel  Uke." 

Obediently  he  went  and  sat 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
She  leaned  back  again  and  dosed 
her  eyes.  After  a  moment  she 
spoke. 

"  I  feel  as  if  the  independence, 
the  freedom,  the  right  to  my  pwn 
mode  of  Uying  and  working, 
which  I  have  fought  for  from  my 


childhood  until  now,  was  about  to 
be  surrendered — and  I  don't  quite 
know  whefcher  it's  ri^t  for  me  to 
surrender  it.  Dr.  JDoldy,"  she 
said,  suddenly  turning  her  pene- 
trative gaze  upon  him,  "what 
will  you  do  with  such  a  woman  as 
mysdf  upon  your  hands — a 
woman  whose  veins  are  afire 
with  the  independent  energy  of  a 
modem  woman's  life  ?" 

Dr.  Doldy  was  a  man  of  the  old 
schools — a  man  reared  in  thouflrhts 
which  directly  opposed  the  ideas 
of  Ernestine's  school,  but  at  this 
moment,  when  he  might  have  lost 
her  altogether,  he  was  saved  by 
two  things.  He  had  a  heart,  a 
deeply  tender  heart ;  and  he  had 
read  Shakespeare. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  holding 
it,  replied,  with  his  eyes  upon  it — 

"Even  you,  Ernestine,  with 
your  life  so  absorbed  by  work, 
will  allow  that  love  is,  unseen,  the 
great  factor  in  this  world.  If  our 
love  is  sincere  it  will  unito  us, 
however  separate  our  creeds  or 
our  lives  may  be." 

"  Well  then,"  she  said,  "  answer 
me  this  question,  which  has  been 
tossing  my  soul  all  to-day — Is 
true  love  compatible  with  true 
independence  ?" 

"  And  why  not  ? — 

" '  O  spirit  of  love,  how   quick  and 

fresh  art  Ihou  I 

That  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 

....  Nought  enters  there 

But  falls  into   abatement  and  low 

price, 
Even  in  a  minute  1 ' 

"  I, "  he  went  on,  "  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  independence  to  you, 
Emestme;  therefore  why  should 
youhesitete?" 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from 
him. 

"You began  well,"  she  answered, 
"  and  ended  ill.  Your  quotetion 
was  excellent,  and  gave  me  en- 
couragement; but  don't  ask  me  to 
believe  that  a  man  gives  up  his 
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independence  when  he  maxries.  I 
am  no  crier  out  for  woman's  rights, 
but  truly  I  think  it  is  the  woman 
who  gives  up,  when  there  is  any 
surrender." 

This  was  Ernestine's  weak  point. 
She  was  humble  enough  in  many 
things,  but  in  this  she  was  a 
creature  of  pride,  and,  perhaps,  of 
unreason. 

'*And,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  "is 
not  the  capacity  for  surrender  a 
sufficiently  beautiful  one  ?  I  don't 
know  that  we  men  need  be  grateful 
to  nature  because  she  made  us  the 
assertire  sex." 

Ernestine  stirred  uneasily  in  her 
chair.  This  was  a  way  of  looking 
at  the  question  which  always 
annoyed  her. 

"That  is  hardly  an  answer  to 
me,  Dr.  Doldy.  You  do  but  say 
prettily  that  men  should  admire 
women  for  sacrificing  themselyes." 

Dr.  Doldy  looked  at  her  and 
smiled. 

"Ernestine,"  he  said,  "I  was 
afraid  of  you,  if  you  would  like  to 
know  the  truth,  imtil  you  said  that, 
but  I  am  so  no  longer.  Surely  we 
have  neither  of  us  any  purpose  in 
our  union  save  that  we  wish  to  be 
uxuted.  Why,  then,  should  ques- 
tions like  these  arise  in  your 
mind?  My  own  impression  is  that 
where  love  is  the  bond  the  sur- 
render is  different  in  kind,  but 
mutual  and  equal.  And  now, 
instead  of  pursuing  a  subject 
which  we  cannot  decide  upon 
in  the  abstract,  tell  me  how 
soon  we  may  try  the  experiment, 
and  so  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
matter." 

Ernestine  did  not  pretend  not 
to  understand  him.  She  smiled  a 
little,  put  a  troublesome  curl  off 
her  forehead,  looked  provokingly 
and  deliciously  handsome,  and 
said — "Well,  I've  six  months  yet 
to  run  of  my  hospital  work.  I 
must  finish  that  first,  because  I 
couldn't    spare     a    day    to    get 


married  in,  for  we  haven't  enough 
assistants." 

Dr.  Doldy  controlled  himself 
by  an  heroic  effort.  "  Come," 
said  he  to  himself,  "I'm  going  in 
for  the  surrendering  business  at 
on,ce.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
feelings,  but  I  won't ;  besides  she 
really  is  too  handsome  to  scold ! " 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  mildly,  "is  that 
so  very  formidable  ?  Could  we  not 
easily  supply  a  substitute  for  the 
remainder  of  your  engagement  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  Er- 
nestine, "  I  would  not  lose  the  rest 
of  my  time  for  a  great  deal.  I 
shall  only  have  been  a  year  at  it 
then,  ana  that's  by  no  means  too 
long." 

"But,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  very 
nuldly  indeed,  "you  will  really 
have  gained  every  experience  you 
can  require.  However  great  an 
interest  you  take  in  the  medical 
profession,  after  your  marriage 
you  will  not  need  this  kind  of 
practical  knowledge." 

Ernestine  folded  her  arms  after 
a  fashion  of  hers,  and  threw  her 
head  back.  "I  don't  believe," 
said  she,  "  in  a  student  shirking 
anything.  I  mean  to  finish  my 
time  at  this  before  I  begin  to 
practise." 

"Begin  to  practise!"  echoed 
Dr.  Doldy,  losing  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  moment. 

"Begin  to  practise,"  repeated 
Ernestine,  very  coolly.  "  I  asked 
you  just  now  what  you  would  do 
with  a  woman  like  me  on  your 
hands.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  be 
horrified  now  because  I  intend  to 
go  on  with  the  work  and  interests 
of  my  life,  notwithstandinfi^  my 
having — ^foolishly — ^fallen  in  E)ve!" 
She  had  begun  this  little  speech 
coldly,  but  her  voice  broke  at  the 
end.  Dr.  Doldy  rose  and  came  to 
her  side,  and  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 
"Ernestine!"  he  said,  and 
waited  till  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his. 
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''I  never  could  oppose  a  woman. 
I  never  quarrelled  with  one  in  my 
life— and  you,  Emestinei  I  oould 
deny  nothing  to  when  you  look  as 
you  have  been  looking  now,  and 
reyeaUng  to  me  that  your  heart  is 
mine — ^but  indeed  you  are  stabbing 
jny  prejudices  terribly.  I  will  caU 
them  prejudices,  yet  they  are  part 
of  myself.  Ernestine,  I  snail 
liardly  know  how  to  bear  this." 

She  lowered  her  eyes,  for  a  great 
tear  drop  stood  in  each. 

She  had  never  dreamed  of  thisi 
She  had  expected  to  be  bitterly 
opposed.  She  had  armed  herself 
to  quarrel.  She  had  prepared  her- 
self for  a  battle  of  intellect,  a  war 
of  words,  when  this  vital  question 
should  be  raised;  but  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  being  made  to 
:8ee  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  she  loved. 

She  did  not  answer  for  some 
minutes,  and  in  those  minutes  her 
love  and  her  work  were  put  into 
the  scales  and  weighed.  If  there 
was  a  greater  weight  on  either  side 
it  was  too  subtle  to  detect;  the 
result  appeared — she  was  in  love : 
but  she  was  Ernestine. 

**  You  must  take  me,"  she  said, 
in  a  very  low  voice,  "  as  I  am — or 
not  at  all." 

The  words  were  obstinate ;  but 
how  can  I  describe  the  voice  in 
which  they  were  uttered?  Its 
sweetness  filled  her  hearer  with  a 
jeaming  which  dimmed  his  eyes. 
It  opened  the  way  into  the  recesses 
of  his  soul — it  shewed  him  the 
loneliness  which  dwelled  there 
supreme ;  it  filled  him  with  dreams 
of  the  possibilities  of  riper  and 
fuller  existence. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "I  can't  pve 
you  up — no— you  have  got  into 
my  heart  and  there's  no  putting 
you  out — ^you  have  filled  my  future 
and  my  life — so  I  suppose  I  must 
try  to  take  you  as  you  are." 

He  attempted  to  cover  a  depth 
of  emotion  new  to  him  by  a  half - 


comic  tone;  but  a  moment  after 
he  added  gravely — 

''  Shall  we  agree  to  talk  about 
these  things  when  we  know  each 
other  a  little  better?" 

''  If  you  will,"  said  Ernestine,  a 
twinkle  of  fun  in  her  eyes.  ''I 
fancy  we  shall  neither  of  us  have 
changed  our  position." 

<<]&nestine,"  said  Mrs.  Silbom's 
voice,  "I  want  you — ^you  have 
been  monopolised  lone  enough." 

Ernestine,  a  faint  bright  l>luBh 
on  her  cheeks,  rose  and  followed 
her  hostess  without  a  word ;  leav- 
ing Dr.  Doldy  alone  with  his 
thoughts. 

They  were  strangely  confused. 
This  man  who  had  been  in  the 
world,  and  of  it,  during  his  whole 
career,  had  given  himself  up  to  a 
creature  who,  though  professedly 
practical,  was  utteny  unworldly. 
She  was  set  upon  making  herself 
continually  uncomfortable,  work- 
ing hard,  fighting  against  opposi- 
tion, in  order  to  cany  out  an  idea, 
when  she  might  so  g^racefully 
have  merged  her  identity  in  her 
husband's — ^have  let  him  work  for 
her  after  the  good  old  fashion, 
and  sat  quietly  in  his  drawing- 
room  for  the  rest  of  her  life !  The 
thing  was  almost  unintelligible  to 
her  lover.    He  was  confused  by  it. 

He  realised,  as  soon  as  she  left 
him,  that  he  had  not  ^ined  a 
single  point  with  her.  He  was 
left  just  in  the  same  position  as 
that  m  which  he  began  to  talk  to 
her.  When  were  they  to  be 
married?  must  he  really  wait  out 
this  ridiculous  hospital  engage- 
ment? He  shuddered  at  the 
vexy  thought  of  Ernestine  em- 
ployed in  such  work.  "Utterly 
wrong — utterly  wrong,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  it  will  ruin  her 
health — ^positively  ruin  it.  What 
a  pity  it  is  there  was  no  one  to  pre- 
vent her  beginning  it ! " 

{To  he  eaniinusd). 
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TO  A  BABY  PLATING  WITH  A  BONE. 
By  Biohasd  Hsztoist  Hobnb. 

I. 

O,  white  beginning — ^whiter  ending — 

So  soft  the  one^  bo  hard  the  other ; 
The  first  so  intricatei  and  ascending, 
The  List  so  simple, 
/  As  near  to  dust  descending : 

Thou  Babe,  with  smiles  and  many  a  dimple, 

To/st  with  a  bone — then  with  thy  mother, — 
Now,  in  half  earnest  look 
Now,  babbling  like  a  brook 
That  cares  as  little  as  it  knows 
Whence  it  came — or  where  it  goes  ! 

n. 

Ah,  little  playmate,  let  me  be 

One  of  the  thrte, — 
For  truly  my  grey-sanded  locks 
And  cheek-tints  gone, 
May  come  between 
Thee,  and  thy  bone. 
That  'neath  those  pretty  fingers  knocks 
Upon  a  painted  screen, 
Our  life  that  mocks. 
And  gets  no  better  answer  than  the  sea 

Whene'er,  like  me. 
It  throws  away  its  heart's  strength  on  the  rooks. 

ni. 

Up,  Baby !  cease  thy  play 

With  shapeless  life's  decay — 
That  last  good  scrap  of  one  that's  had  its  day  t 

Bnjoy  thy  privileged  span, 

And,  like  the  sun-rise  fan. 
Expand  in  glory,  while  wt  drift  away ! 

iSeo-auit,  1877. 
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THE    COMEDY    OF    OEEATION. 

AN    INDIAN    POEM. 
FxoM  THB  Spanish.    By  Mabiana  Moktubo. 


I. 

Thb  world  is  an  animated  absur- 
dity that  rolls  in  space,  in  order  to 
astonish  its  inhabitants. 

Do  not  seek  its  explanation  in 
the  Yedas,  the  testimony  of  the 
mad  ravinffs  of  our  ancestors; 
nor  in  the  Puranas,  where,  dothed 
in  the  dazzling  robes  of  poetry,  a 
heap  of  absurdities  is  given  con- 
cerning its  orififin. 

Listen  to  the  history  of  Cre- 
ation, as  it  was  revealed  to  a 
pious  Brahmin,  after  he  had 
spent  diree  months  fasting  and 
immovable,  with  his  forenngers 
raised  towards  the  firmament, 
wrapped  in  self -contemplation. 

n. 

Brahma  is  the  centre  of  space ; 
from  him,  and  to  him,  all  tilings 
diverge  and  converge.  He  had 
no  beginning,  neither  will  he  have 
an  end. 

When  neither  space  nor  time 
existed,  the  Maya,  uk^a  dim  mist, 
floated  around  him  unperceived, 
for,  absorbed  in  self-contempla- 
tion, he  had  not  yet  fertilised  it 
with  his  wishes. 

As  all  things  tend  to  weariness, 
Brahma  at  length  became  weary 
of  self-contemplation,  and  he 
opened  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  four 
faces,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  himself.  He  angrily 
opened  other  eyes,  and  b^eld 
lumself  again,  because  he  filled 


everything,  and  all  things  were 
himself. 

The  beautiful  woman  who,  when 
burnishing  steel,  sees  her  reflection 
upon  the  metal,  takes  delight  in 
beholding  herself,  but  after  a  little 
time  she  seeks  other  eyes  upon 
which  to  fix  her  gaze,  and  if  she 
finds  them  not,  she  becomes  de- 
jected. 

Brahma  is  not  vain  like  woman, 
because  he  is  perfect.  Imagine, 
then,  how  weaiy  he  must  have 
felt  when  he  found  himself  alono 
in  the  centre  of  immensity,  and 
with  four  eyes  to  view  himself. 

ni. 

Brahma  for  the  first  time  had  a 
wish,  and  this  wish  having  been 
fertilised  by  Maya,  made  a  million 
shoots  of  light  to  burst  from  hifr 
brow,  similar  to  the  microscopic 
fiery  atoms  which  float  in  a  sun- 
beam, as  it  penetrates  the  tops  of 
trees. 

That  golden  dust  filled  space,, 
and  when  the  dust  was  asitated 
it  produced  myriads  of  Deinga- 
destined  to  chant  hymns  of  gloiy 
to  their  creator. 

The  Gandharvae,  or  celestial 
singers,  with  their  loveliest  of 
countenances,  their  wings  of  many 
hues,  their  ringing  laughter,  and 
their  childish  sportiveness,  drew 
from  Brahma  his  first  smile,  and 
from  that  smile  sprang  Eden  ! — 
Yes,  Eden,  with  its  eight  circles^ 
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the  tortoises  and  the  elepliants 
that  sustain  it,  and  its  sanctuaxy 
in  the  ousp. 

IV. 

Children  have  ever  been  the 
6ame,  noisj,  full  of  tricks,  and 
incorrigible.  At  first  they  amuse, 
then  thej  disturb  us  with  their 
restlessness;  and  in  the  end  they 
annoy. 

Thus  it  was  with  Brahma  when 
lie  left  that  great  crowd  of  Oand- 
Aarvas  in  the  inferior  cirdes.  So 
he  alighted  from  the  gigantic 
swan  that  like  a  snow-horse  had 
carried  him  through  heaven ;  and 
retired  to  the  f  armest  end  of  his 
sanctuary.  In  that  spot  where  no 
echo  reaches,  nor  me  slightest 
noise  is  heard,  and  where  the 
mighty  silence  of  solitude  reigns 
supreme,  and  its  profound  stillness 
invites  to  meditation,  here  Brahma 
sought  a  solace  from  his  eternal 
weariness  by  giving  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  alchemy — after  closing 
the  door  and  double  locking  it. 

V. 

I^e  wise  men  of  this  earth,  who 
spend  their  lives  poring  over 
ancient  parchments,  and  surround 
themselves  with  thousands  of  mys- 
terious objects;  who  are  learned 
in  the  singular  properties  of 
precious  stones,  metals,  and  ca- 
balistic words,  make,  by  means  of 
this  science,  incredible  ^ansforma- 
tions.  Ooal  they  convert  into 
diamonds,  day  they  transfuse  into 
gold;  they  decompose  air  and 
water,  aniUyse  flame,  and  wrest 
from  fire  the  secrets  of  vitality  and 
light. 

If  all  this  is  attained  by  a 
miserable  mortal  by  means  of 
learning,  imagine  but  for  one 
moment  what  must  Brahma  have 
executed,  who  is  the  principle  and 
beginning  of  all  sdence. 

VI. 

By  one  stroke  he  formed  the 


four  elements,  and  created  their 
ffuardians:  A^j  the  sj>irit  of 
flames;  Vahans,  the  spirit  that 
shrieks  mounted  on  the  hurricane ; 
Varunaf  who  rules  in  the  abvss  of 
oceans :  and  Prithiviy  who  knows 
all  the  subterranean  caves  of  the 
world,  and  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth. 

After  this  he  endosed  in  trans- 
parent globes,  {ormed  of  a  matter 
never  before  seen,  germs  of  im- 
material and  intangible  things, 
passions,  desires,  powers,  yirtues, 

Srindples  of  pain  and  of  joy,  of 
eath  and  of  life,  of  good  and  of 
evil.  All  these  things  he  sub- 
divided into  species,  and  with 
exquisite  diligence  classified  them, 
and  placed  a  written  labd  upon 
each  of  these  globes. 

vn. 

The  crowd  of  boys  that  mean- 
while were  filling  the  inferior 
cirde  of  paradise  with  their 
deafening  voices,  noticed  the 
absence  of  their  master.  **  Where 
can  he  be?"  some  of  them  cried 
out.  "What  can  he  be  doing?" 
said  others,  whilst  the  columns  of 
dense  black  smoke  which  rose 
like  mighty  spirals  from  the 
laboratory  of  IBrahma  senred  to 
increase  their  curiosily;  and  the 

globes  of  fire  that  ascended  from 
iat  spot  and  whirled  about  in 
space,  tumine  and  rolling  in 
magnificent  and  luminous  rotation, 
filled  them  with  tmspeakable 
astonishment. 

vm. 

A  child's  imagination  is  like  a 
fearless  charger,  and  curiosity,  like 
the  spurs  which  impel  it,  urses 
the  child  to  undertake  impossible 
projects.  Moved  by  inqoisitive- 
ness,  these  microsoopio  singers 
commenced  to  oUmb  up  the  legs  of 
the  elephants  who  sustain  the 
drde  of  heaven ;  proceeding  from 
one  step  to  another,  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
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mjBterious  retreat,  where  Bralima 
«till  continued  absorbed  in  scien- 
tific speculations. 

Once  in  the  cusp,  some  of  the 
more  daring  grouped  themselTes 
4tround  the  door,  and  looked 
through  the  keyhole  and  the 
chinks  between  the  badlj  joined 
boards,  and  peered  into  that 
immense  laboratoiy  which  was  the 
object  of  their  curiosity. 

The  spectacle  which  presented 
itself  to  their  view  ooula  not  but 
.-amaze  them. 


with  other  globes  which  already 
floated  in  space. 


All  about  the  place  lay  strewed 
and  tumbled  together,  vessels 
and  globes  of  aU  shapes,  sizes, 
and  colours.  Skeletons  of  worlds, 
rudiments  of  planets,  and  frag- 
ments of  moons,  were  lying 
amongst  half -modelled  forms  of 
men,  unfinished  designs  of  mon- 
-strous  animals,  obscure  parch- 
ments, folio  volumes,  and  strange 
instruments.  The  waUs  were 
covered  with  geometrical  figures, 
-cabalistic  signs,  and  ma^ic  rules ; 
in  the  cen&e  of  the  <mamber  a 
gigantic  cauldron  stood  upon  in- 
extinguishable fire  ;  in  this 
•cauldron  thousands  of  nameless 
ingredients  were  boiling  and  hiss- 
ing, and  from  these  learned  com- 
binations perfect  creations  were  to 
<ome  forth. 

z. 

The  eight  arms  and  sixteen 
hands  of  Brahma  barely  sufficed 
to  cover  and  uncover  vessels,  stir 
up  liquids,  and  remove  mixtures ; 
yet  at  times  he  would  take,  up  a 
great  tube  and  dip  it  into  the 
uquid,  and  would  lean  over  the 
abyss  of  heaven,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  children  make  bubbles  by 
hlowing  soap-suds  through  dried 
straws,  so  would  he  blow  through 
the  tube,  and  fiery  globes  womd 
appear  on  the  other  end,  which  on 
being  cast  off,  conmienced  to  re- 
volve upon  themselves,  in  concert 


Leaning  over  the  fathomless 
abyss,  the  creator  would  follow 
with  looks  of  great  satisfaction 
those  luminous,  perfect  worlds, 
peopled  by  beings  beautiful  and 
happy  beyond  description.  These 
planets,  like  so  many  suns  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  calm  nights, 
were  chanting  a  hymn  of  joy  to 
their  God,  and  were  turning  round 
before  his  eyes  of  diamond  and 
gold  with  majestic  and  solemn 
harmony. 

The  tiny  OandharvaSf  scarcely 
daring  even  to  breathe,  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  in  great 
amazement,  and  stood  gazing  in 
admiration  and  fear  at  that  grand 
spectacle. 

xn. 

Brahma,  weary  of  making  ex- 
periments, left  his  laboratory, 
locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  once  more  mounted 
his  swan,  with  the  object  of  taking 
the  air.  But  what  must  his  men- 
tal abstraction  have  been  that  he, 
who  sees  and  knows  everything, 
did  not  notice  in  his  preoccupation 
that  he  had  indeed  turned  the  key, 
but  it  had  not  caught  the  lock? 
The  restless  crowd  of  boys,  how- 
ever, did  notice  this,  and  they  re- 
mained perfectly  still  until  he  had 
gone  some  distance ;  and  when  they 
judged  themselves  alone,  one  of 
them  pushed  the  door  a  little, 
another  then  put  his  head  cau- 
tiously in,  a  third  advanced  further, 
until  at  length  the  whole  troop 
invaded  the  laboratoiy,  and  before 
very  lone  they  had  made  them- 
selves quite  at  home  there. 


Impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
which  ensued.  They  commenced 
to  examine  every  object,  with  the 
greatest  amazement;     then   they 
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dared  to  touch  them,  and  at  last 
they  oommenced  to  tium  eyexything 
topsy-turvy.  They  threw  rare 
panmments  into  the  fire  to  feed  the 
names;  they  uncovered  globes  and 
broke  some  of  them;  they  re- 
moved vessels  and  spilt  their  con- 
tents ;  and  after  smelling,  tasting, 
and  stirring  everything,  some  of 
the  boys  began  to  climb  up  to  the 
vaultea  roof,  and  to  grasp  and 
swing  themselves  from  the  un- 
finished stars  and  suns,  which  hung 
there  in  process  of  drying ;  whilst 
others  would  scramble  up  the  bones 
of  gigantic  animals,  whose  shapes 
had  not  pleased  their  master. 
They  tore  leaves  from  books  to 
make  paper  caps;  they  rode 
astride  compasses  as  though  they 
were  horses,  and  they  broke  rodis 
of  mysterious  virtues,  and  wounded 
themselves  with  tiieir  broken 
edges. 

At  last,  tired  of  tumbling  things 
about,  they  decided  to  make  a 
world  such  as  they  had  seen  done. 


Then  began  a  great  uproar, 
disorder,  and  loud  peals  of 
laughter.  The  cauldron  was  red- 
hot.  One  of  the  boys  poured  some 
liquid  into  it,  and  a  column  of 
smoke  arose.  Then  another  boy 
threw  in  a  mysterious  elixir  which 
was  in  a  globe,  and  which  was  so 
heavy  that  his  childish  strength 
barely  su£&ced  to  bring  this  huge 
globe  to  the  brim  of  the  cauldron. 
As  they  continued  mixing  these 
different  ingredients,  blue  and  red 
flames  would  rise  from  the  depth 
of  this  boiling  mixture,  which  the 
merry  troup  hailed  with  shouts  of 
joy  and  interminable  laughter. 


They  mingled  and  mixed  all 
the  elements  of  good  and  evil,  of 
pain  and  joy,  beauty  and  ugliness, 
abnegation  and  selfishness ;  the 
gexms  of  ice  which  had  been  des- 
tined for  worlds  whose  inhabitants 


would  rejoice  in  oold,  with  th^ 
germs  of  heat  composed  for  globes 
where  flames  ana  heat  would 
cause  the  greatest  enjoyment;  and 
the^  intermixed  the  principle  of 
divmity,  the  spirit,  with  gross 
materialism,  the  gold  with  day ; 
and  formed  into  one  beverage  im- 
potence and  desires,  greatness 
and  littleness,  life  and  death.  All 
these  elements,  so  contrary  one  to 
the  other,  were  raging  at  finding 
themselTeB  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cauldron. 


On  concluding  this  performance^ 
one  of  the  ^om^AtfrriM  plucked  a 
feather  from  his  winffs,  bit  the 
end  with  his  teeth,  and  dipped  it 
into  the  liquid;  then  he  leaned 
over  the  unfathomable  abyss,  blew 
through  the  quill,  and  a  globe 
appealed. 

A  world  it  was,  but  monstrous, 
uncouth,  darksome,  depressed,  and 
turning  on  poles,  with  mountains 
of  snow  and^  burning  sandy  plains ; 
in  its  inmost  bosom  fire  raged,  and 
on  its  surface  oceans  of  water ;  a 
world  peopled  by  a  humanity  at 
once  fragile  and  arrogant,  with 
godly  aspirations,  and  weaknesses 
of  day;  the  prindple  of  deaUi 
destroying  all  that  exists,  whilst 
the  prmdples  of  life,  with  aspira- 
tions of  eternity,  reconstruct  ex- 
istence from  the  very  spoils  of 
death;  there  was  formed  an  in- 
consistent, absurd,  inconceivable 
world — ^in  one  word.  Our  World, 

When  the  cdestial  children 
who  had  formed  it  saw  it  rolling 
in  the  vacuum  in  such  a  grotesque 
manner,  they  saluted  it  with  ring 
ing  peals  of  laughter,  which  re> 
sounaed  throughout  the  eight 
drdes  of  Eden. 


When  Brahma  heard  that  up- 
roar and  laughter,  he  returned 
into  himself,  saw  what  passed,  and 
comprehended  it  all.    tndignatioa 
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hashed  from  his  eyes ;  his  wrath- 
ful aooents  thundered  throughout 
the  heayeuB,  and  terrified  that 
troop  of  bojs,  who  fled  away,  and 
-dispersed  in  surprise;  and  his 
Ixand  was  raised  to  destroy  at  one 
blow  that  monstrous  creation,  when 
one  of  the  GandharvM,  who  was 
the  most  daring  and  unruly  of  the 
troop,  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
most  winsome,  came  and  cast  him- 
self on  his  Imees  at  the  feet  of 
Brahma,  and  in  a  voice  broken 
by  sobs,  said :  ''  Master,  Master ! 
please  do  not  break  our  toy ! " 


xviu. 

Brahma  is  very  grave  and 
serious  because  he  is  Gk>d,  but  it 
cost  him  a  great  effort  to  suppress 
a  loud  burst  of  laughter  when  he 
heard  these  words,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  fun.  But  he  re- 
covered his  gravity  and  rej^Hed: 
^*  GK>,  impious  and  incorrigible 
troop,  go  where  I  may  see  you  no 
more,  and  take  your  absiurd  toy 
with  you.    This  world  of  yours 


should  not,  and  cannot  exist,  be- 
cause in  it  the  very  atoms  fight 
against  other  atoms;  but  begone, 
I  tell  you;  my  only  hope  is  that  in 
such  hands  as  yours  it  will  not 
long  subsist." 

Thus  spoke  Brahma,  and  the 
children  began  to  push  the  world 
on  every  side,  laughing  and 
screaming  in  an  unearthly  manner. 
They  got  behind  our  globe,  and 
this  one  would  strike  it  on  this 
side  and  another  urge  it  on  by  the 

opposite  side Since 

that  time  they  continue  tumbling 
it  about  in  the  firmament,  for  the 
amazement  of  other  worlds  and 
desperation  of  their  inhabitants. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Brahma  has 
said  it,  and  dierefore  his  words 
will  be  fulfilled .  There  is  nothing 
in  creation  more  delicate,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  more  to  be  feared, 
than  the  hands  of  children :  in 
them  this  toy  certainly  cannot  last 
very  long. 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  LEPE  WATER. 


By  an  Old  Oostbjbvtou. 


In  Two  Parts. 


*'  Only  the  nobler  natures,  which  ace  rare,  can  be  tnuted  to  take  isolated  and 

independent  enjoyment." — The  Secret  of  Long  Life, 


Pabt  I. 

**  You  look  very  happy,  Rose." 

"Why,  of  course,  Margaret;  I 
am  happy,  so  I  daresay  I  look 
so." 

They  sat  in  a  quaint,  dark, 
little  oak-paneUed  parlour,  the 
two  sisters.  Rose,  the  young  wife 
of  Arthur  Armstrong,  owner  of 
Lepe  Water  House,  sat  sewing  by 
the  window,  where  the  sunsoine 
fell  on  her  bright  hair  and  dear- 
Bkinned  face.  She  looked,  indeed, 
happy,  and  bright  as  the  sunshine 
itself. 

Margaret  Dillon,  her  sister,  sat 
farther  back  in  the  room,  where 
the  sunshine  could  not  reach.  And 
her  face  was  of  a  style  of 
beauty  that  was  neither  enhanced 
by,  nor  akin  to,  sunshine.  She  was 
only  a  year  older  than  Rose ;  she 
looked  as  if  ten  years  of  life  lay 
between  them.  Sallow,  with  black 
hair,  and  black  arched  brows,  she 
had  no  fairness  of  appearance ; 
but,  when  she  raised  her  face  and 
looked  at  you,  as  she  looked  now 
at  Rose,  there  was  something 
which  startled  and  arrested  in  the 
flash  of  her  dark  eyes. 

''And,"  said  itose,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  ''I  hope  you 
will  be  as  bappy  some  day." 

She  went  on,  smilingly,  with 
her  work.     She  was  un(H>S6rTant, 


naturally,  and  she  did  not  notice 
that  Margaret  rose  without  a 
word  and  left  the  room.  She 
crooned  to  herself,  sitting  there 
in  the  sunshine,  with  a  sound  like 
the  contented  hum  of  a  bee. 

Margaret,  leaving  the  room^ 
had  gone  outside  the  house.  Her 
hands  were  clenched,  and  her 
brow  contracted.  She  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  but  gazed  upon  the  ground 
as  she  walxed  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  which  was  but  a  few 
yards  from  Lepe  Water  House. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  dreary- 
looking  spot,  even  in  the  sunshine. 
Lepe  Water  House  stood  solitary, 
upon  a  jutting  part  of  the  coast. 
No  houses  were  within  sight ;  nor 
were  many  vessels  to  be  seen  upon 
the  Lepe  waters. 

Margaret  stood  awhile  with  the 
waves  at  her  feet,  almost  letting 
them  wet  her.     Gazing  intently' 
upon  them,  she  was  statuesque  ia 
her  motionlessness. 

"No,"  she  said  aloud,  after 
some  moments  of  this  silence,  "  I 
cannot  die.  I  bum  for  life^ — I  am 
too  full  of  life  to  die;  yet  if  I 
live,  I  can  only  live  in  hatred — I 
am  at  enmity  with  the  world. 
I  hate  all  men,  because  thou,  foul 
traitor,  Ronald  Armstrong,  still 
hast  the  shape  of  a  man  upon 
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thee.  I  hate  the  world  because  it 
contains  thee ! '' 

She  turned  from  the  sea  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  as  she 
did  so,  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  a  young  man  who  stood  close 
at  her  elbow.  For  a  second  or  two 
they  remained  in  perfect  silence, 
looking  each  into  the  other's  face ; 
then  the  young  man  spoke. 

*'  What  have  I  heara,  Margaret 
Dillon?  Of  what  do  you  accuse 
my  brother  ?  " 

''  I  accuse  him, "  she  answered, 
angrily,  "  of  all  that  is  mean  and 
despicable  in  man's  nature.  And 
you  are  as  bad,  to  crawl  and  creep 
and  listen." 

''I  did  neither,"  he  answered, 
standing  very  uprightly,  as  was 
Arthur  Armstrong's  wont  when 
roused;  "my  footsteps  had  no 
sound  upon  the  sand,  and  your 
words  entered  my  ears  before  I 
knew  that  they  were  anything  but 
idle.  Answer  me,  Margaret,  and 
do  not  make  foolish  accusations 
against  me." 

"I  will  answer  you,"  she  said, 
wildly,  "but  you  must  promise 
me  that  you  will  not  tell  Kose.  I 
could  not — ^I  could  not  bear  it  I" 

"What  is  this  secret  that  you 
are  so  ashamed  of  ?"  said  Arthur, 
with  a  look  of  scorn.  "  Tell  me 
no  more— if  you  cannot  teU  Bose 
you  need  not  tell  me." 

"What!"  cried  Margaret,  the 
passion  of  a  roused  tigress  flash- 
ing from  her  face,  "you  despise 
fne!  You  think  /need  be  ashamed 
of  anything !  No — indeed !  I  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  save 
that  I  am  Bonald  Armstrong's 
wife." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Arthur,  after 
a  momentary  start  of  surprise. 

His  quiet  unbelief  seemed  to 
sting  Margaret  into  a  wilder  pas- 
sion. 

"  But,"  she  cried,  with  a  fierce- 
ness in  her  speech  that  made  her 
almost  terrible,  "I  am  his  wife." 


"Then  why  are  you  here  instead 
of  with  him  ?" 

"  Because,"  answered  Margaret, 
in  the  same  wild  way,  "he  haa 
deserted  me.  He  wearied  of  me— 
he  left  me— he  flung  me  from  him 
^-despised  me,  after  letting  me> 
learn  to  love  him,  out  there  in 
France,  where  I  had  no  one  to 
love.  He  married  me— only  to 
thus  desert  me.  Am  I  so  ugly 
that  he  should  sicken  of  me 
— so  foolish  that  he  should  despise 
me  ?  No,  but  he  is  base — ^false- 
hateful  !" 

"  Can  you  prove  these  things  ?" 
asked  Arthur,  speaking  with  a 
sort  of  gasp  in  his  voice. 

She  put  her  hand  within  her 
dress,  and  drew  out  a  little  bundle 
of  letters.  She  folded  one  with 
hands  that  trembled,  not  with 
weakness,  but  with,  passion,  and 
held  it  towards  him. 

"See,"  she  cried,  "he  calls- 
himself  my  husband !" 

Arthur  looked,  and  turned  white. 
He  stood  silent  while  Margaret 
refolded  the  letter. 

"  But,"  he  then  said,  hesitat- 
iiigty>  "  is  he  supporting  you  ?" 

Margaret  turned  a  glance  of 
unutterable  contempt  upon  him. 

"As  if,"  she  said,  "/would  be 
supported  by  a  man  who  had 
wearied  of  me!  Not  so.  I  will 
soon  find  work — I  will  be  depend- 
ent on  no  one.  I  have  to  eat  out 
my  heart  for  the  rest  of  my  life  \. 
but  however  deep  my  misery  may 
be,  I  will  owe  nothing  to  him* 
Keep,  Arthur,  for  God's  sake,  this 
secret  which  you  have  obtained 
knowledge  of.  It  is  hard — it  is 
almost  madness  to  me  to  look  upon 
Hose  and  her  happiness — but  I 
cannot  bear  her  pity!  I  hate  to 
die,  for  my  veins  are  still  afire 
with  life,  and  I  had  rather  live  in 
hate  than  not  live  at  aU.  Yet, 
Arthur,  I  swear  I  will  kill  myself 
if  you  make  men  pity  me." 

"  But — Eose,"  said  Arthur,  hesi* 
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-tatinglj,  and  with  white  lips, 
*'  Bose  is  different  from  others — ^it 
will  be  hard  for  me  to  keep  it 
from  her — and  surely  it  would 
be  best  for  you  that  she  should 
Icnow." 

"I — cannot — ^bear — ^it No! 

Arthur,  I  swear  I  will  die  if  you 
tell  her!  Bemember  that  you 
overheard  my  words,  and  so  ob- 
tained the  knowledge;  I  never 
.should  have  told  a  living  soul." 

"But — ^Margaret,"  said  Arthur, 
looking  at  her  with  a  sorrowful, 
bewildered  look,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

"Leave  me  to  myself,"  she 
answered,  sullenly.  "  I  ask  of  you 
but  one  thing — ^to  keep  my  secret." 

* '  To  keep  your  secret !  * '  repeated 
Arthur,  gloomily.  "  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  ri^ht.  I  know  that  it  will 
bring  misery  to  me !  " 

"  Selfish — cowardly !"  said  Mar- 
garet, with  that  strangely  con- 
temptuous manner  which  startled 
Arthur.  "Could  I  expect  Aw 
brother  to  be  anything  else  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Margaret,"  said  Arthur, 
more  kmdly,  "  I  am  not  speaking 
aelfishly.  I  want  time  to  think 
^bout  how  we  ought  to  act,  both 
for  your  sake  and  mine.*' 

"To  think r'  she  echoed.  "I 
know  how  to  act.  I  follow  my 
instincts — ^I  must  follow  them.  I 
will  not  have  it  known  that  I  am 
scorned.  The  pity  of  it  would 
kill  me  if  I  did  not  kill  myself. 
Arthur,  I  did  not  tell  you  this 
secret  willingly — ^I  demand  of  you 
that  it  goes  no  further." 

"Not even  to  Bose?"  he  said, 
reluctantly. 

"  Promise  me,  on  your  honour^ 
not  to  Bose,  above  all.  Oh, 
Arthur,  is  your  heart  so  hard  that 
jou  refuse  me  this  ?  Can  you  not 
guess  how  I  should  suffer  under 
lier  eyes  ?" 

"Well — I  promise — on  my 
honour,"  he  said ;  and  without 
another  word  she  turned  from  him 


and  went   towards    Lepe  Water 
House. 

Arthur,  confused,  bewildered, 
distressed,  walked  along  the  sea- 
shore. He  felt  as  if  he  were  lost 
in  a  new  and  painful  atmosphere. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  flowed  equably 
and  peacefully  on,   without    any 

great  excitements  or  "violent  de- 
ghts."  But  then  he  needed 
neither.  He  was  one  of  those 
quiet  individuals  who  pass  silently, 
steadily,  through  this  tumultuous 
world,  making  no  outcry  about 
themselves. 

But  now  he  f  oimd  himself  placed 
face  to  face  with  one  of  those  un- 
comfortable tragedies  which  he 
had  regarded  as  only  possible  in 
the  lives  of  other  and  remote 
people.  He  felt  himself  hurt 
even  at  the  roots  of  his  nature. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  him- 
self, he  had  worshipped  Bonald — 
his  dever,  his  handsome,  adven- 
turous brother — ever  since  they 
had  been  at  school  together. 

He  walked  on,  looking  at  the 
familiar,  dreair  features  of  the 
land  and  sea,  but  observing  no- 
thing. Thus  he  was  quite  startled 
when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  With  an  apprehensive- 
ness  new  to  him  he  turned  quickly 
to  see  who  it  was  that  touched 
him.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  saw  it  was  only  young 
Mr.  Nugent,  the  curate  of  Wex- 
bury. 

Wexbury  was  a  little  village 
consisting  of  some  few  cottages, 
with  no  public  building  save 
the  little  old  church;  it  was 
some  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Lepe  Water,  but  Mr.  Nugent  f^- 
quently  walked  over,  for  Arthur 
Armstrong  was  one  of  his  very 
small  circle  of  friends.  Indeed  he 
was,  perhaps,  more  intimate  with 
him  than  with  anyone  else;  for 
Mr.  Nugent,  after  a  University 
education,  found  the  small  farmers 
rather  dull  companions ;  and  the 
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great  landlord  of  the  district  was 
not  often  at  home. 

Lepe  Water  House  was  only  a 
small  farm,  as  were  all  the  other 
houses  for  many  miles  around ; 
but  the  father  of  Bonald  and  Ar- 
thur Annstrong  had  inherited  a 
fortune,  not  very  large,  it  is  true, 
but  big  enough  to  be  wealth  for 
people  accustomed  to /such  quiet 
Hying.  He  gave  his  sons  a  better 
sort  of  ''sdiooling"  than  that 
which  the  other  farmers  gave  their 
boys ;  for  though  he  did  not  want 
to  raise  them  above  the  yeoman 
class  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  a  little  brain  development 
might  help  them  to  enjoy  their 
independence.  And  thus  it  came 
about  that  Mr.  Nugent,  when  he 
came,  witii  but  fonom  hopes  of 
any  social  intercourse,  to  pay  his 
visits  in  the  wide-scattered  parish, 
was  agreeably  surprised  in  the 
brothers  Armstrong. 

'*  You  are  very  much  absorbed 
to-day,  Armstrong,"  he  said,  in 
surprise,  when  Arthur  started  and 
turned.  *'I  have  spoken  twice 
without  attracting  your  attention." 

**  I — well,  I  was  thinking," 
Arthur  replied,  a  flush  rising  mo- 
mentarily to  his  face. 

Mr.  Nugent  laughed  pleasantly. 

''  Are  you  going  to  make  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  that  you  are  so 
buried  in  your  thoughts?  The 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  don't 
generally  make  you  so  abstracted, 
Armstrong.  But,  come;  let  us 
walk  on ;  1  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  something ;  I  came  over  on 
purpose  to  speak  to  you  about 
something."  And  slipping  his 
arm  into  Arthur's,  he  moved 
on  with  him  along  the  lonely 
sands.  They  were  walking  back 
now,  in  the  direction  of  Lepe 
Water  House. 

A  silence  ensued,  which  Mr. 
Nugent  felt  to  be  rather  uncom- 
fortable. He  wanted  Arthur  to 
encourage    him    to    talk ;     but 


Arthur  had  relapsed  into  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts.  Mr.  Nugent 
aid  not  feel  as  if  he  could  plunge 
into  his  subject  right  away  from 
this  unpromising  silence,  so  to 
break  it  he  said — 

"Have  you  heard  from  your 
brother  lately?  Do  you  know 
where  he  is  ?  " 

Arthur  started  at  the  words, 
but  he  knew  the  inquiry  was  a 
mere  casual  one,  so  he  controlled 
himself,  and  answered  gloomily — 

**  No,  I  don't.  I  fancy  he's  some- 
where in  France  ;  but  as  I've 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  six 
months  past,  my  information  as  to 
his  whereabouts  is  not  likely  to 
be  worth  much." 

**I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Nugent, 
''when he  will  give  up  wandering, 
and  whether  he  will  ever  settle 
down  here  in  the  old  place  ?  " 

But  Arthur  was  evidently  indis- 
posed to  talk,  so  Mr.  Nugent  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  plunge. 

''  Well,  Armstronfi^,  you  are  not 
at  all  oonversationaf  to«day;  but 
as  I've  come  over  on  purpose  I 
won't  go  back  without  speaking 
to  you.  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about — about  your  wife's  sister, 
Margaret." 

Arthur  drew  his  arm  from  Mr. 
Nugent's,  stepped  back  a  pace, 
and  looked  at' nim  with  surprise 
and  fear. 

'<  What  of  her?"  he  said,  in  a 
manner  so  unlike  his  own  that  Mr. 
Nugent  must  have  been  lost  in 
his  subject  not  to  notice  it. 

"  Why,  this,"  he  answered. 
"  The  fact  is— you  know,  Arm- 
strong, I  can't  put  the  thing 
eloquently,  but  I  can  put  it 
earnestly.  I  love  Margaret  l)illoD. 
I  want  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife. 
And,  Armstrong,  as  you're  my 
friend,  I  thought  I  woidd  ask  you 
first  not  only  whether  you'd  give 
your  consent,  but  whether  3rou 
thought  I  had  any  chance  with 
her.    I  daresay  I'm  a  coward  to 
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"want  encouragement;  but,  you 
see,  she's  so  dever,  and  so  unUke 
most  women." 

Arthur  turned  as  white  as  when 
he  heard  Margaret's  secret  from 
her  lips.  His  instinct  that  this 
secrecy  would  bring  trouble  had 
come  true  terribly  soon  ! 

He  knew  not  what  to  say,  but 
"^ith  Mr.  Nugent  looking  so  ear- 
nestly in  his  face  for  an  answer, 
he  was  obliged  to  speak. 

"No,  no,"  he  stammered,  **you 
mustn't  think  of  it — ^you  mustn't 
think  of  her !" 

Mr.  Nugent,  with  all  his  trepi- 
dation, had  never  dreamed  of 
being  really  refused,  and  that  so 
hastily. 

"  Do  you  mean  it,  Armstrong  ?'* 
he  exclaimed.  "Do  you  mean 
what  you  say  ?" 

For  a  moment  Arthur  said  no- 
thing, and  the  two  men  stood  on 
the  sands,  looking  helplessly  one 
upon  the  other.  Both  were  be- 
wildered— distressed;  but  Arthur's 
agitation  now  began  to  strike  Mr. 
Nugent  as  extraordinary. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  said,  hurriedly, 
"you  must  not  think  of  her — ^you 
must  not  speak  to  her  ;  before 
Heaven  you  must  promise  me  you 
will  not" 

"  But  why  ?"  said  Mr.  Nugent. 
"I  can  make  no  such  promise 
without  sufficient  reason." 

"  Tou  will  not  promise  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  I  tell  you  then,"  said  Arthur, 
in  increased  agitation,  **  that  you 
will  disgprace  your  office  if  you 
speak  to  her !" 

"  Do  you  mean  this  ?"  said  Mr. 
Nugent,  looking  him  hard  in  the 
face. 

"I  do!"  exclaimed  Arthur. 

"  Then  I  make  the  promise  you 
demand;  and  I  will  pray  Gt>a  to 
ease  your  soul  of  whatever  secret 
lies  upon  it." . 

So  saying,  he  turned  and  walked 
quickly  away  into  the  country. 


"  Oh !  that  He  would ! "  Arthur 
cried  aloud,  stemding  alone  upon 
the  sand.  "What  have  I  done? 
What  have  I  said  to  Nugent — 
what  has  he  understood  ?  I  wanted 
to  spare  her — ^I  wanted  to  spare 
him !  But  I  may  have  done  wrong. 
I  believe  this  secret  will  fret  away 
my  life.  I  must  again  implore 
her  to  let  me  tell  it.  I  must  at 
least  get  permission  to  tell  Nugent 
that  she  is  married ! " 

Full  of  gloomy  forebodings  and 
troubled  thoughts,  he  walked 
home.  Entering  the  little  oak- 
panelled  parlour  which  they  ordi- 
narily used  (once  it  had  been  a 
precious  locked-up  best  room),  he 
foimd  Eose  still  sewing,  in  the 
sunshine,  her  fair  face  sweet  and 
unclouded  as  ever.  Margaret,  too, 
was  there,  looking  her  usual  self, 
darkly  handsome,  but  to  Arthur, 
now  positively  repulsive.  He  had 
never  liked  her.  Indeed,  a  man 
who  found  his  happiness  in 
Hose's  sweet,  unvarying  placidity, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  dis- 
oover  anything  attractive  in  Mar- 

faret's  strong-willed,  passionate 
isposition.  But  he  had  only  felt 
a  negative  dislike  until  now — ^now 
he  positively  hated  her. 

He  sat  down  by  the  table  and 
said  nothing.  Bose,  singing  over 
her  work,  did  not  notice  his 
gloomy  brow.  Margaret,  whose 
eyes  were  intensely  observant, 
saw  it,  but  thought  she  knew  a 
quite  sufficient  cause  for  it. 

That  day,  and  many  others, 
passed  thus.  Arthur  avoided 
Margaret,  because,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  "he  had  no  heart"  to 
speak  to  her.  He  disliked  her, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  deeply 
sorry  for  her,  and  ashamed  for  his 
brother.  The  position  was  horri- 
ble to  a  man  of  a  simple,  generous 
nature,  such  as  was  Arthur  Arm- 
strong. 

One  day,  when  she  left  the 
house,  he  called  up  his  courage, 
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followed  Tier,  and  began  at  once  to 
plead  for  permission  to  reveal  her 
secret ;  but  her  horror  and  distress 
at  the  idea  were  so  ^eat  that  his 
words  died  on  his  hps.  ''But," 
he  said,  "  I  want  at  least  permis- 
sion to  tell  Mr.  Nugent." 

"  And  why  Mr.  Nugent  ?  " 

''Because  he  want^  to  propose 
marriage  to  you." 

"Marriage — Mr.  Nugent — ^what! 
have  happiness  and  peace  been 
again  so  nearly  within  my  grasp  ? 
.£iliur,  once  more  I  swear  that 
if  you  tell  him,  I  will  kill  myself. 
J  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
spised, deserted  woman  by  a  man 
who  would  have  knelt  at  my 
feet." 

And  so  saying,  she  ran  from  him 
back  to  the  house,  leaving  him 
more  lost,  more  perplexed  than 
ever. 

At  lasf  Bose  began  to  feel  the 
strangeness  of  the  domestic  atmo- 
sphere; and  one  day,  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  alone,  she 
said,  "Arthur,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  tired  of  Margaret's  being 
with  us." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Well,  you  avoid  her,  and  you 
are  grown  so  gloomv.  Shall  I 
give  her  a  hint  to  go  r  " 

"No,"  he  said,"  we  can't  do 
that.  She  has  no  home,  you  see, 
Bose.    I  am  sorry  for  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bose,  "  but  she  has 
other  friends.  And  she  talks  of 
finding  work.  She  must  not  spoil 
our  home  life,  dear  Arthur." 

"  She  shall  not,  dear  little 
Bose,"  he  said,  with  an  attempted 
cheerfulness;  "but  we  cannot  be 
inhospitable  to  her." 

He  was  wondering,  as  he  spoke, 
how  far  he  must  go  in  his  wish 
to  make  up  somewhat  for  his 
brother's  neglect  of  duty. 

So  nothing  was  done.  Bose, 
really  grated^  for  Arthur's  kind 
feeling  to  her  sister,  grew  even 


sweeter  towards  both  him  and 
Margaret.  But  the  passage  of 
time  did  not^  lessen  the  doud  that 
had  settled  upon  Lepe  Water 
House;  and  in  time  Kose  grew 
dejected  and  sad,  she  knew  not 
why.  It  was  no  wonder :  for  now 
Mr.  Nugent  never  came  near  the 
house,  and  he  had  been  almost 
their  only  visitor.  Arthur  had 
grown  a  new  habit  of  shutting 
himself  in  his  rooms  with  his 
books  ;  and  Margaret  wandered, 
in  the  house  or  out  of  the  house, 
like  a  distraught  spirit. 

At  last,  something  happened. 
Arthur  received  a  letter  from 
Bonald. 

People  whose  lives  are  full  of 
adventure,  of  amusement,  of  inte- 
rests, would  scarcely  be  able  to 
comprehend  how  that  letter,  as  it 
lay  upon  the  breakfast  table  around 
which  the  three  inmates  of  Lepe 
Water  House  were  gathered,  was 
gazed  at  and  wondered  about. 
Arthur,  cowardly  and  sorrowful, 
let  it  lie  beside  his  plate  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  whue  he  drank 
two  great  cups  of  tea ;  for  he  had 
learned  to  fear,  now,  what  he 
might  hear  of,  or  from,  the  brother 
who  had  been  his  long-time  hero. 
Margaret  devoured  it  with  her 
eyes,  as  if  the  verv  sight  of  his 
handwriting  were  rood  and  drink 
to  her.  Kose,  looking  up  from 
her  presidency  over  the  old- 
fashioned  hissing  urn,  saw  that 
her  husband  had  done  the  very 
unusual  thing  of  leaving  his  letter 
unread. 

"Why,  Arthur!  fancy  not 
having  opened  your  letter  yet !" 
she  exclamied,  laughingly. 

He  did  not  answer  her.  Sur- 
prised, she  looked  again,  and  saw 
that  he  sat  gloomily  looking  down 
upon  his  plate.  Glancing  across 
at  Margaret,  who  was  opposite  him, 
she  saw  that  her  handsome  sister 
was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  a 
hectic  spot  of  colour  centring  each 
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sallow  clieek ;  and  that  her  break- 
fast stood  untasted. 

Bose  had  not  sufficient  brains  to 
attempt  putting  things  together. 
But  she  was  now  cast  down,  as  she 
had  been  many  a  time  before,  by 
something  in  the  atmosphere  which 
she  did  not  understana.  Finishing 
her  meal  in  silence  she  left  the 
room  to  go  about  her  household 
duties  just  as  Arthur  at  length  de- 
cided to  open  his  letter.  He  rose 
immediately  and  went  to  his  own 
room.  He  could  not  endure  to 
read  this  letter  from  his  brother 
alone  with  Margaret. 

And  Margaret,  her  cheeks  still 
burning,  eat  stiU  as  a  carven 
figure. 

But  by-and-bye  her  senses  be- 
gan to  ai*ou8e  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  commotion  in  the 
house.  She  heard  Bose  crying; 
and  a  few  minutes  after  she  heard 
the  front  door  open  and  close. 
Starting  up,  she  saw  Arthur,  a 
small  bag  m  his  hand,  pass  the 
window  very  quickly. 
What  did  this  mean  ? 
An  explanation  was  close  at 
hand,  ^most  immediately  Bose 
entered  the  room  crying,  and  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  sobbed  out  that 
Arthur  had  receiyed  a  summons  to 
go  to  Bonald,  who  was  lying  dan- 
gerously ill  in  France,  and  that  he 
nad  rushed  off  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  certain  boat. 

Margaret  made  no  remark.  She 
only  denched  her  hands,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  window,  looked 
out  upon  the  desolate  sea. 

<' Margaret,''  exdaimed  her  sis- 
ter presently,  stopping  her  tears, 
''there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  you.  You  are  grown 
so  silent  and  so—so  unfeeling." 

''  There  is  something  the  matter 
with  me,"  said  Margaret,  turning 
on  her  with  a  sort  of  sudden 
Tenomous  action,  **  and  you  shall 
hear  what  before  long." 
She  hastily  left  the  room,  leaving 


Bose  so  surprised  that  her  sobs 
ceased  altogether. 

"  To  go  away  without  a  word  to 
me !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  incohe- 
rently, as  she  locked  herself  in  her 
own  room,  **  and  A^  to  go  ta 
Bonald!  and  without  a  word  to 
me !  He  despises  me  because 
Bonald  despises  mo— 1*11  be  re- 
venged on  them  both." 

The  sisters  did  not  meet  ag^n 
that  day  until  the  evening  meal- 
time.   Margaret  then  was  unusu- 
ally talkative  and  seemed  anxious 
to  cheer  Bose,  who  was  very  me- 
lancholy at  this  first  separation 
from  Arthur.      But,  by  the  most 
subtle  means  and  in  the  course  of 
apparently  ordinary  talk,  ere  that 
first  meal  was  over,  she  had  im- 
parted to  Bose,  indefinitely  enough^ 
it  is  true,  a  new  idea.    And  that 
idea  was  that  an  understanding,  or 
a  sympathy — or  asBose  wouldhave 
expressed  it — a  something  existed 
between  herself  and  Arthur.     She 
said  nothing  sufficiently  tangible 
for  Bose  to  seize  upon — ^indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  suggestion  came 
rather  from  her  eyes  than  her  lips. 
Yet  the  idea  was  imparted  :  and  as 
the  succeeding  solitary  days  passed 
on  during,  which  Bose  was  solely 
under  Margaret's  influence,  itjrrew 
more  and  more  definite.      Kose, 
brooding  alone,  seemed  to  see  the 
past  beneath  a  flood  of  revealing 
light.    She  fancied  she  now  un- 
derstood the  strange  manner  which 
had  troubled  her  m  both  her  hus- 
band and  sister  of  late;  she  re- 
membered having  twice  observed 
them  speaking  on  the  beach,  when 
their  gestures  and  abrupt  partinga 
made    her  wonder,   even  in  her 
unsuspicious  happiness. 

Some  ill-grown,  thwarted  na- 
tures appear  to  gain  a  certain 
relief  in  making  another  humaa 
being  as  miserable  as  themselves. 
And  truly,  if  that  were  Margaret's 
aim,  it  was  easily  acoompushed. 
As  far  as  her   shallower  nature 
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could  go,  Bose  suffered  tlie  pangs 
which  had  so  humiliated  her  sister. 
She  felt  herself  to  have  been 
irearied  of— despised.  She  recog- 
nised Margaret's  superior  vigour, 
handsomeness,  cleyemess.  Her 
fragile  soul  bowed  itself  before 
this  unexpected  wreck  of  her 
peaceful  happiness.  She  turned 
€old  and  helpless. 

But  Marearet  altered  her  ways 
when  she  ODsenred  this.  Having 
cowed  Bose's  frail  fire  of  love  by 
her  own  fiercer  fire  of  passion,  she 
began  cautiously  to  kindle  a  burn- 
ing more  like  her  own  within  her 
sister's  breast,  lighting  it,  as  it 
were,  with  sparks  from  that  which 
was  devouring  her  own  life. 

It  was  the  absolute  loneUness  of 
their  position  which  made  Bose  so 
cold  and  helpless.  Cold,  because 
she  seemed  to  find  herself  strangely 
at  a  distance  from  all  the  warmth 
of  love  which  had  filled  and  made 
beautiful  her  life.  Helpless,  be- 
cause she  had  nothine  to  aid  her 
inthrowinff  off  this  feeing.  Doubt- 
less if  she  had  had  a  commonplace 
friend  of  her  own  kind  to  go  and 
talk  to,  the  most  terrible  part  of 
the  Lepe  Water  tragedy  might 
have  been  averted.  But  she  had 
no  such  refuge ;  the  surroundings 
were  narrow,  the  atmosphere  in- 
tense, the  solitude  enough  of  itself 
to  make  one  morbid ;  she  was  left 
to  the  hideous  society  of  her  own 
thoughts,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
intolerable  inquisition  of  her  sister's 
eyes — ^that  sister  who  she  began  to 


believe  had  robbed  her  of  all  that 
had  made  life  sweet  to  her. 

Had  these  sisters  been  reared  in 
this  lonely  spot,  they  might  have 
retained  more  of  that  happy  stolidity 
of  nature  that  belongs  to  the 
peasant.  But  they  had  passed 
many  years  of  their  girlhood  in  a 
large  French  school,  in  the  midst 
of  the  everlasting  chatter  and 
varying  frivolities  of  ordinary 
school-girl  life.  Margaret,  in  the 
course  of  her  passionate,  impul- 
sive career,  had  probably  never 
had  such  opportunities  for  the 
unwholesome  study  of  herself  as 
on  the  solitary  sands  of  Lepe 
Water.  Thus  apart  from  active 
life,  she  grew  only  more  furioualv 
conscious  of  the  mistakes  whicn 
she  had  made — ^more  unreasonably 
jealous  of  the  happiness  of  others, 
more  insanely  desirous  to  create 
excitement  for  herself.  Not  that 
she  tmderstood  her  state  to  be 
thus;  she  would  have  said,  not 
that  she  desired  excitement,  but 
that  she  thirsted  for  revenge.  That 
word,  so  dear  to  energetic  and 
aimless  souls,  grew  to  be  the  one 
word  of  her  Iwg^age  to  her.  A 
morbid  sense  of  despisal  growing 
hourly  upon  her,  and  added  to  by 
the  intense  quiet  of  Lepe  Water, 
where,  exiled  from  her  nusband's 
life,  ^e  seemed  just  as  remote 
from  her  sister's,  and  indeed  out 
of  the  world— drove  her  at  last 
to  concentrate  herself  upon  the 
thought  of  shewing  her  power  to 
those  who  despised  her. 
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Continued  from  page  114. 


At  the  time  of  our  marriage  my 
husband  was,  in  one  sense,  an 
almost  unknown  writer.  Some 
highly  abstruse  papers  in  the 
Bojal  Society's  Truisactions  and 
the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal,  and  a  tract  on  the  Mathe- 
matical Analysis  of  Logic,  had 
earned  for  him  a  gold  medal  and 
had  caused  a  few  men  of  mark  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  good  mathe- 
matician. He  owed  lis  appoint- 
ment as  professor  mainly  to  one 
indiyidual  in  the  IJniyeraity  Senate 
(the  Vice-President  of  the  college 
to  which  he  was  apipointed),  who 
had  heard  of  him  privately  from  a 
friend  in  Cambridge  on  whom  he 
relied,  as  a  man  sure  to  do  credit 
to  any  institution  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  who  wished 
that  one  at  least  of  his  stafE 
should  be  a  man  of  criminal 
genius,  unhampered  by  Umyer- 
sity  traditions.  The  "  Laws  of 
Thought ''  was  published  in  1854, 
at  the  joint  eimense  of  the  author 
and  a  mend.  Some  of  the  leading 
men  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
read  it ;  but  yery  few  copies  were 
sold,  and  veiy  few  people  knew 
what  it  was  about.  I  thought  it, 
when  I  read  it  over  again  towards 
the  dose  of  my  husband's  life, 
clumsy  and  needlessly  difficult.  I 
told  Mm  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  thought  of  it  had  struck  him 
like  a  £ish  of  lightning,  and 
he  had  written  it  while  staggering 
and  blind  from  the  Tevelation. 
He  quite  agreed  as  to  its  being 


ill-written  and  unsatisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. He  said  that  the  thought 
of  expressing  logical  propositions 
in  algebraical  terms  had  first 
struck  him  when  he  was  a  boy, 
during  a  walk  across  a  field ;  but 
he  had  laid  it  aside  for  many 
years,  being  interested  in  other 
pursuits.  When  he  began  to  work 
it  out,  he  took  seven  years  in 
writing  the  book,  ''  and  I  wish 
now  I  had  taken  fifteen  years 
instead,"  he  said.  Of  course,  as 
a  girl,  I  did  not  understand  it  well 
enough  to  judge  of  its  defects ;  I 
only  got  a  yague  sense  of  safety 
and  comfort  from  finding  it  proved 
that  all  our  thinking  was  under 
the  shelter  of  algebraioal  laws, 
even  when  we  were  not  conscious 
of  using  mathematical  symbols. 

The  author  promised  that  if  I 
married  him  X  should  help  him 
with  his  work ;  but  what  sort  of 
help  I  could  give,  he  turned  out 
to  have  no  clearer  idea  than  I  had 
myself.  For  the  first  year  or  two 
it  seemed  as  if  this  cherished  pur- 
pose was  never  to  be  realised ;  for 
how  could  I  be  of  any  use  to  him 
(except  as  a  mere  amanuensis) 
when  his  mathematical  attain- 
ments were  so  far  in  advance  of 
my  own  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  our  pursuing  conjoinUy 
the  same  subject?  It  was  during^ 
a  visit  to  Cambridge  that  this 
difficulty  was  solved.  A  pablither 
whom  I  met  there  took  pains  to 
shew  me  the  mistake  into  which 
we  had  fallen.     "Why  do  you 
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want  to  help  your  husband  make 
discoTeries  ?  He  is  perfectly  well 
able  to  do  that  without  you.  The 
tiling  he  can't  do  is  to  bring  down 
his  diBooTeries  to  the  level  of  those 
who  want  to  understand  them ;  sup- 
pose you  try  to  help  him  to  maxe 
himself  intellic^ble."  This  was 
the  purport  of  his  advice.  It  was 
a  flash  of  light  on  the  situation. 
A  little  more  talk  with  my  new 
friend  put  me  op  to  the  right  road. 
As  I  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  assist  my  husband  in  pro- 
secuting mathematical  researolies, 
I  would  try  to  make  use  of  my 
ignorance,  by  representing  the  un- 
instructed  public,  who  waited  for 
enlightenment  till  he  should  make 
himself  intelligible.  I  was  to  be 
a  sort  of  lay-flgure,  or  milliner's 
doll,  on  whom  the  new  books 
should  be  tried,  to  jud^e  of  the 
effect.  We  were  to  begin  at  once 
on  a  text-book  of  Differential 
Equations,  which  my  adviser 
undertook  to  publish.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  learned  the 
very  meaning  of  the  term  Differen- 
tial Equation  from  the  MS.  It 
was  up-hill  work  for  us  both.  At 
times  the  author  jumped  dpieds 
joints  over  real  difficulties;  at 
others  he  would  write  out  an 
elaborate  proof  of  some  point  so 
simple  that  one  missed  it  altogether. 
I  have  often  read  a  paragraph 
over  and  over  till  my  head  ached, 
in  the  vain  effort  to  find  out  what 
it  was  about,  not  being  able  to 
believe  that  he  would  waste  words 
to  prove  a  thing  that  was  perfectly 
obvious  from  the  beginning.  All 
this  caused  a  good  deal  of .  delay. 
The  subject  of  Sin^ar  Solutions 
had  a  curious  f ascmation  for  my 
husband,  then  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  chapter  of  the  text-book 
which  refers  to  them  was  written 
in  a  sort  of  reHgious  rapture. 
TTnfortimately,  that  did  not  make 
it  easier  to  read;  five  timefs,  I 
think  it  was,  that  unlucky  chapter 


was  brought  to  me  ready  for  the 
press  and  returned  as  not  in-* 
tellig^ble.  The  sixth  version  of  it 
I  allowed  to  pass.  It  has  amused 
me  often  since  to  hear  Cambridge 
graduates  remark  that  ''that 
chapter  does  not  read  like  an 
ordinary  text-book."  After  this 
experience  I  beean  to  be  able, 
not  only  to  help  nty  husband 
myself,  but  to  utilise  the  assist- 
ance so  willingly  g^ven  by  his 
College  students.  Friends  used  to 
wonder  how  I  found  time  to  give 
so  much  help ;  but  much  of  it  was 
in  reality  given  by  our  patient  and 
intelligent  volunteer  assistants. 
In  fact,  our  intercourse  with  the 
students  is  one  of  the  things  which 
I  can  look  back  upon  with  un- 
mitigated pleasure.  For  several 
years  I  knew  every  undergraduate 
who  had  any  special  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  and  many  of  them 
very  intimately ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member hearing  a  word  from  one 
of  them  that  I  wished  left  unsaid. 
Yet  they  seemed  quite  at  home  in 
the  house.  They  came  at  all  times 
of  the  day ;  to  take  a  walk  with 
the  Professor,  or  to  copy  or  collate 
almost  illenble  MSS.  with  me. 
Usually  only  one  or  two  came  at 
a  time;  but  sometimes  we  had 
students'  parties,  and  those  even- 
ings were  glorious  fun.  I  think 
the  Professor  talked  rather  less 
than  the  rest  of  us,  but  laughed 
even  more. 

At  one  time  my  husband  thought 
that  I  should  be  of  more  use  to 
him  if  I  had  actually  attended 
college  classes.  For  a  few  weeks 
I  joined  the  senior  class ;  but  the 
higher  education  of  women  was  a 
new  idea  in  the  coimtry  in  those 
days,  and  a  lady  who  attended 
mathematical  daisses  was  some- 
thing quite  anomalous.  One  old 
lady  told  me,  in  a  terrible  fit  of 
excitement,  that  it  was  ''quite 
unmaidenly"  of  me  to  accom- 
pany my  husband  into  his  lecture 
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room.  To  save  trouble  I 
desisted.  But  the  senior  class 
themselyes  had  more  liberal  yiews 
on  the  rights  of  women;  thej 
kindly  migrated  to  our  own  house 
in  the  suburbs  for  lectures;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  ''Differential  Equa- 
tions "  was  published,  we  all 
began  to  work  carefully  through 
the  examplids  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring the  work  for  a  future 
edition.  Another  year  the  class 
and  I  took  up  the  subject  of  Finite 
Differences.  We  had  no  text-book, 
we  created  one  as  we  went  on. 

But  the  direct  help  which  any 
one  could  give  to  my  husband 
was  small  compared  to  the  indirect 
help  which  he  got  for  himself  from 
every  one  around  him.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  his  affec- 
tionate kindness  enriched  his  intel- 
lectual life. 

He  was  a  fairly  good  French 
scholar  before  I  knew  him;  that 
is  to  say,  he  knew  the  etymology 
of  French  words,  and  could  trans- 
late any  French  sentence  into  its 
nearest  equivalent  English.  But 
he  did  not  like  the  French  lan- 
guage or  literature ;  and  of  the 
subtle  shades  of  French  thought 
and  feeling  for  which  English  has 
no  expression,  he  seemed  to  have 
little  perception.  After  our  mar- 
riage he  ^ew  to  understand  the 
French  nund  by  sheer  force  of 
sympathy  with  my  feelings  about 
many  things.  A  friend  gave  me 
some  of  the  works  of  B6nan  and 
Michelet,  which  seemed  to  open  up 
a  quite  new  world  to  him.  It  was 
odd  to  see  this  intensely  decorous 
Englishman  studying  with  delight 
Ifichelet's  ideas  of  domestic  me 
and  female  education. 

Then,  again,  he  took  great  pains 
to  gratify  my  curiosity  to  hear  Mr. 
Maurice  preach.  I  forget  what 
the  sermon  was  about.  But  Mr. 
Maurice's  earnestness  impressed 
him  at  once,  and  from  that  day 
forward  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 


tunity of  attending  his  church; 
and  his  ideal  of  perfect  earthly 
bliss  always  included  **  hearing 
Maurice  read  prayers."  An 
Evangelical  lady  on  her  death-bed 
gave  me  a  copy  of  Maurice's 
**  Prophets  and  Kings."  She  said 
it  was  for  me ;  but  she  was  very 
much  attached  to  George,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  she 
conceived  it  to  be  the  best  common 
standing^ground  for  an  Evan- 
gelical old  lady  and  a  philosopher 
in  search  of  a  theology.  He  read  it 
with  great  delight;  and  henceforth 
from  whatever  quarter  of  the 
theological  compass  young  people 
came  to  him  for  help  m  their 
mental  difficulties,  he  always 
advised  them  to  read  this  book. 
He  told  me  that  E6nan  was,  of  all 
living  men,  the  one  for  whom  he 
had  most  reverence,  and  that  there 
was  no  one  outside  his  own  home 
whom  he  loved  as  he  did  Mr. 
Maurice. 

Two  friends  of  ours  wanted  him 
to  meet  Mr.  Maurice  at  their 
houses  ;  and  one  asked  him  to 
write  for  a  liberal  magazine,  in 
the  conducting  of  which  Mr. 
Maurice  was  to  have  some  in- 
fluence. He  declined  both  pro- 
positions, and  ever  after  rather 
avoided  these  friends.  **  It  would 
never  do  for  you  and  me  to  g^t 
mixed  up  with,  that  set,"  he  said 
to  me,  with  a  look  of  absolute 
physical  pain  on  his  face.  There 
was  something  in  this  very  per- 
plexing to  me.  It  was  in 
curious  contrast  to  his  amiable  and 
pliant  habits  of  mind ;  but  at  that 
tim^  I  supposed  he  knew  best,  and 
did  not  try  to  interfere. 

He  had  very  heterodox  notions 
on  the  subject  of  the  selection 
of  one's  acquaintances.  He  simply 
ignored  all  theories  which  sup- 
pose that  one  is  to  keep  one  s 
visiting  list  within  certain  social 
levels;  only  he  had  as  little 
as  possible  to  do  with  rich  people 
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who  made  a  display  of  their 
wealth,  and  refused  ever  to  let  his 
children  visit  them.  I  knew  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  students  in 
all  ranks  of  life.  I  have  had 
people  to  spend  an  evening  with 
me  of  whom  he  could  tell  me 
nothing,  except  that  he  **  had  met 
them  at  a  railway  station,  and 
thought  they  might  like  to  see  the 
telescope ;"  or  he  had  **  gone  into 
a  shop  and  found  the  man  behind 
the  counter  intelligent,  so  he  had 
asked  him  to  come  and  have  some 
more  talk  about  optics.''  I  have 
had  a  street  band  from  town 
brought  down  to  lunch  in  our 
garden. 

He  hardly  ever  gave  a  reason 
for  departing  from  the  ordinary 
customs  of  society,  in  this  or  other 
respects.  He  let  me  and  others 
laugh  at  him,  and  lecture  him  if 
we  chose.  Sometimes  he  would 
throw  out  a  careless-sounding  allu- 
sion to  **  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,"  as  being  the 
proper  object  to  live  for.  Al- 
together, tnere  was  a  something 
4ibout  him  which  strangely  re- 
minds me  of  rich  fruit  uiat  has 
-struggled,  unnoticed,  through  frost, 
and  storm,  and  biting  winds ;  and 
then,  when  it  is  ripe,  veils  itself 
shyly  under  gleaming  leaves  and 
glittering  dew-drops,  and  only 
lets  you  know  it  is  there  by  its 
fragrance. 

He  used  to  speak  with  great 
disgust  of  the  little  interest  taken 
by  ministers  of  religion,  both 
KDatholic  and  Protestant,  in  the 
mental  culture  and  amusements  of 
the  people.  There  was  a  '^  Tem- 
perance Band  "  in  our  village,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest.  He 
invited  the  members  to  tea  to  look 
at  our  large  telescope,  and  offered 
to  teach  them  book-keeping  or 
Euclid,  etc.,  etc.,  if  they  had 
time  to  spare  from  their  music. 
It  was  suspected  by  many 
people  that   the   Irish    '' Tempe- 


rance Bands  "  were  an  excuse  for 
political  meetings ;  and  of  course 
some  fun  was  made  about  the 
*  *  Professor's  pet  Fenians."  There 
was  something  in  the  look  of  the 
lads  when  they  met  him  which 
made  one  feel  that,  whether  they 
were  Fenians  or  not,  they  would 
in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  have 
protected  us  with  their  lives.  I, 
at  least,  would  rather  have  trusted 
them  than  a  force  of  Irish  police. 

There  was  one  professor,  a  doctor 
in  the  college,  whose  conduct  was 
in  some  ways  considered  objection- 
able. At  last  a  statement  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  which   shewed 

that    Dr. had    at     last   done 

something  which  would  cause  him 
to  incur  both  public  disgrace  and 
the  loss  of  his  chair.  Immediately 
on  reading  it,  my  husband  called 
to  consult  with  the  family  as  to 
the  means  of  making  the  most 
honourable  retreat  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  His  advice 
was  not  taken,  and  the  poor  man 
covered  himself  with  disgrace  in  a 
public  court.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
qxdry  was  over  my  husband  went 
forward,  and  offered  him  his  arm 
to  escort  him  from  the  hall  to 
his  carriage.  I  believe  he  suffered 
far  more  man  the  culprit  himself 
did. 

During  his  last  illness,  as  soon 
as  it  became  desirable  to  call  in  a 
second  physician,  he  selected  the 
dismissed  Professor.  He  got  so 
excited  about  it  that  I  was  for  a 
time  alarmed.  But  it  was  only 
''the  ruling  passion."     He  was 

"  sure    it    would    give    Dr. 

pleasure,"  he  said,  ''to  be  called 
m  to  an  old  colleague.  And 
besideathat,  he  lived  rather  nearer 
to  us  than  the  other  medical  men 
of  the  town,  and  it  would  be  con- 
venient ;  and  it  was  always  well 
to  employ  neigkhawn. " 

This  strengthening  of  ties  be- 
tween  "neighbours'  was  one  of 
my  husband's  great  fancies.    If  a 
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tradesman  of  the  town  happened 
to  have  a  country  house  in  our 
village,  he  would  like  if  possible 
to  deal  at  his  shop ;  but  he  liked 
even  better  to  employ  the  village 
work-people.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
business  the  plan  answered  often 
very  badly;  but  the  tradesman 
and  his  customer  would  often  meet 
and  exchange  a  few  kindly  words 
on  the  road ;  so  I  suppose  it  was 
on  the  whole  good  for  the  ''  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 

1  need  not  say  that  he  was 
talked  of  as  ''odd." 

Two  of  our  neighbours,  a  lawyer 
and  a  sailor,  were  once,  I  was 
told,  talking  over  a  purchase  we 
had  just  made,  and  various  ar- 
rangements therewith  connected. 
"  Mr.  B.  is  as  innocent  as  a  child," 
said  the  lawyer;  ''anyone  could 
cheat  him."  "So  they  could," 
replied  the  sailor;  "but  what  a 
viUain  a  man  must  be  who  could 
try." 

"They  say  your  husband  is  a 
very  learned  man,  my  dear,"  an 
old  lady  once  said  to  me.  "I 
never  saw  a  learned  man  before 
that  one  could  talk  to."  "  He's 
as  innocent  as  a  child,  bless  him ! 
and  as  good  as  an  angel ;  but  I 
n&ver  should  have  guessed  he  was 
clever j^^  another  remarked.  After 
his  appointment  to  the  mathe- 
matical professorship,  he  was  once 
makinfi^  a  walking  tour  through 
the  Isle  of  Wight  with  a  chance 
companion  whom  he  had  met  at 
an  hotel.  After  several  days  of 
constant  companionship,  and  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  on 
various  literary  subjects,  some 
point  in  mathematics  was  spoken 
of,  and  Mr.  B.  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  on  it.  "Well,  I  should 
have  thought  the  la%t  thing  you 
were  likely  to  know  anything 
about  was  mathematics,"  said  his 
companion.  He  told  me  this  story 
in  ffreat  glee.    • 

My  husband  used  to  investigate 


his  babies  as  only  great  philo- 
sophers; it  seems  to  me,  ever  da 
care  to  study  little  children;  and 
his  letters  to  friends  were  fuU  of 
speculations  on  the  origin  of 
lang^ag^  suggested  by  their  prat- 
tle. I  used  to  try  to  teach  them 
and  the  servants  to  respect  his 
study  during  his  hours  of  work,, 
but  my  attempts  in  this  direction 
were  frustrated  by  his  deter- 
mination to  be  at  everybody's- 
service.  I  wanted  to  institute  a 
rule  that  the  passage  outside  the 
study  door  should  be  swept  while 
he  was  engaged  at  college ;  he  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  swept  when 
the  servant  found  it  most  con- 
venient. He  had  erand  theories 
about  making  children  unselfish ; 
he  liked  them  to  learn  to 
sympathise  in  our  illness  or 
troubles.  He  would  make  them 
stay  indoors  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  day  to  help  a  servant  in  her 
work,  and  often  made  them  sit 
still,  to  an  extent  which  I  thought 
injurious,  that  they  might  not  dis- 
turb me.  He  discouraged  my  exert- 
ing myself  for  their  comfort  when 
I  was  tii^,  and  blamed  mothers 
severely  who  lazily  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  slaves  of.  Our 
children  were  to  be  treated  as 
members  of  a  household  fint  of  oZ/, 
and  any  care  for  them  as  indivi- 
duals was  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration.  "  Selfishness  is 
worse  for  their  health  than  littlo 
hardships,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  ihey  had 
bettor  die  than  p^w  up  selfish." 
But  where  only  his  own  comfort  waa 
at  stake,  he  was,  as  ft  rule,  incor- 
ri^bly  yielding.  A  neighbour's 
child  bounded  into  the  study  one 
day  where  we  were  at  work, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  please,  we  are 
playing  at  lions,  and  we  want  a 
good  lion  who  can  roar  well.  Do 
come  and  help!"  He  not  only 
went  with  her,  but  often  spoke 
afterwards  of    the  incident,   and 
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seemed  highly  flattered  at  being 
picked  out  as  a  ''good  lion  who 
could  roar  well."  In  fact,  when 
he  did  a  kindness  he  almost 
always  spoke  as  if  he  were  the 
obliged  party.  In  one  sense  this 
was  genuine ;  he  learned  so  much 
from  eyexy  one  that  I  belieye  he 

3uite  honestly  felt  every  one  was 
oing  him  a  favour  in  bestowing 
their  society  on  him.  But  I  found 
out  gradually  that  a  certain 
almost  convent-like  and  ascetic 
exaggeration  of  humility  and  self- 
abnegation  formed  a  part  of  the 
''mystical  repose  of  soul"  which 
was  for  him  the  condition  of 
intellectual  exertion.  The  greater 
pressure  of  work  was  on  him,  the 
sweeter  he  grew.  When  he  was 
writing  a  book,  or  a  paper  for  the 
Boyal  Society,  he  would  at  first 
seem  to  dawdle  over  it  and  work 
very  little.  As  it  grew  towards 
completion,  and  he  became,  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  work, 
he  shewed  an  increasing  dislike  to 
let  anyone  be  interfered  with,  or 
reprimanded  for  his  sake.  He 
appeared  unconscious  of  noise  or 
interruptions ;  when  anyone  spoke 
to  him  he  would  answer  with  the 
utmost  sweetness,  but  sometimes 
not  in  the  least  to  the  pur- 
pose. He  behaved  with  more 
imiform  and  equal  graciousness 
than  usual,  but  I  thought 
rather  lost  consciousness  of  the 
distinction  between  individuals. 
He  seemed  to  care  less  and  less 
for  any  one  in  particular.  At 
such  times  his  face  grew  more 
refined  and  spiritual;  he  took 
very  little  f  ooa ;  and  what  he  did 
take  was  of  the  lightest  descrip- 
tion. If  the  dinner  was  not  exactly 
to    his    liking    he    would    not 

f  rumble,  but  dine  cheerfully  on  a 
it  of  bread;  any  fuss  about  it 
annoyed  him,  and  he  would  not, 
when  in  those  moods,  allow  the 
cook  to  be  reproved.  The  only 
way  in  which  I  could  get  him  to 


eat  was  to  do  some  bit  of  delicate^ 
sick-room  cookery,  and  bring  it  U> 
him  with  a  little  boast  of  having 
cooked  it  myself;  he  would  eat 
then  to  gratify  me,  especially  if 
the  recipe  was  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. 

When  the  MS.  was  ready  for 
press  (and  one  never  could  tell 
beforehand  when  that  would 
happen)  the  mood  would  suddenly^ 
change.  At  whatever  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  he  finally  laid  it 
aside,  he  would  come  to  me  and 
say  he  was  "very  hungry."  He 
would  eat  and  drink  heartily  of 
whatever  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
and  seemed  able  just  then  to  digest 
anything.  For  the  next  few  daya 
he  would  idle  about,  reading 
novels,  and  be,  for  him,  really 
selfish  and  cross,  and  his  face  grew 
comparatively  heavy,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  less  refined.  A  curious 
physical  irritabilil^  accompanied 
this  eating  and  idhng  phase  ;  one 
could  not  walk  across  the  room 
without  annoying  him.  But  thia 
f factiousness  did  not  last  long,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  me  from  the 
almost  pathetic  sweetness  of  his 
working  moods. 

A  great  deal  of  his  best  work 
was  done  in  the  night,  often  in  the- 
dark  and  in  bed.  He  had  acquired 
this  habit,  and  also  that  of  control- 
ling his  nervous  irritability  and 
carrying  out  a  train  of  thought  not- 
withstanding interruptions,  while 
an  usher  in  a  school.  He  preferred 
thinking  in  the  dark  to  save  his 
eyesight,  and  at  one  time  even 
wrote  with  a  machine  something 
like  that  used  by  the  blind. 

Whether  in  travelling  or  at 
home,  I  was  always  encouraged  to 
study  or  amuse  myself  in  any  way 
that  I  chose.  As  long  as  I  was 
positively  taking  in  anything,  he- 
was  quite  satisfied,  no  matter  how 
childish  mv  occupation  might 
appear  to  be.  And  if  I  refdiy 
wanted  to  find  out  anything — to- 
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pursue  any  question — be  never 
«eemedto  object  to  my  neglecting 
for  it  what  may  bave  appeared  to 
iiim  more  important.  It  seemed  to 
be  quito  a  pleasure  to  bim  to  assist 
ine  or  the  children  in  any  of  our. 
pursuits,  even  (I  might  aunost  say 
especially)  if  bis  doing  so  required 
A  sacrifice  of  bis  own  pleasure. 
One  would  have  supposed  very 
often  that  be  bad  no  tastes  of  bis 
own,  and  that  he  follow  eda»y&0(^'« 
lead,  because  it  was  less  trouble  to 
him  than  guidine  himself.  But  if, 
when  not  occupied,  I  shewed  in- 
difference to  anjrtbing  because  I 
was  not  interestod  in  it — still  more 
df  I  laughed  at  anything  he  ad- 
mired— a  short  but  sharp  reproof 
-soon  shewed,  not  only  that  he  had 
tastes  of  his  own,  but  how  very 
"sacred  were  to  him  all  things  that 
afforded  him  pleasure. 

Though  no  great  judge  of  art, 
he  bad  a  way  of  going  off  into  a 
•silent  ecstasy  before  any  picture 
Ahat  especially  pleased  bim,  such 
AS  Francia's  "Dead  Christ,"  or 
Van  Eyck's  *'Lamb  of  God." 
Sometimes  I  could  see  nothing  in 
tbese  pictures  to  admire.  I  found 
it  expedient,  however,  not  to  say 
490.  And  I  must  own  I  should  not 
have  liked  to  interrupt  the  sort  of 
/quiver  of  delight  into  which 
Tennyson's  '*  St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  for 
instance,  used  to  throw  bim,  by  any 
irreverent  criticism  of  the  poem. 

All  his  teaching  of  geometry, 
optics,  mechanics,  everything, 
4seemed  to  have  some  hidden  mean- 
ing, though  be  almost  always  left 
it  to  us  to  discover  what  that 
meaning  was.  He  insisted  on 
perfect  accuracy  in  the  demons- 
tration of  a  theorem, 'corrected  the 
-slightest  error,  even  in  expression, 
and  then  left  us  to  find  the  inter- 
pretetion,  in  life.  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  any  of  his  pupils 
but  myself  were  aware  how  much 
mathematical  formulsd  meant  to 
him;    but  I    am  sure  that    the 


peculiar   beauty  of  his  teaching, 
which  they  all  felt,  was  due  to  it. 

One  of  bis  greatest  pleasures 
was  to  collect  young  people  about 
him  to  look  at  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope. Strangers  used  to  wonder 
at  the  great  delicacy  of  his  adiust- 
ment.  They  thought  a  eligbt 
touch  of  a  screw,  more  or  less, 
in  focussing,  made  no  material 
difference  as  to  how  much  they 
saw.  He  could  never  be  persuaded, 
however,  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  perfect 
adjustment  that  it  was  possible  to 
get.  But  he  did  not  always  think 
it  necessary  to  correct  erroneous 
remarks  about  the  objects  we  saw. 

If,  in  talking  to  mm,  I  made 
use  of  a  simile  which  I  did  not 
quite  understand,  he  would  correct 
me  as  to  the  material  fact,  and 
leave  me  to  find  out  how  the  cor- 
rection affected  my  analogy.  If 
I  asked  him  how  a  particular 
passage  in  any  old  book  was 
affected  by  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science  about  any  material 
object  mentioned  in  it,  he  would 
say,  ''Follow  it  up,  and  find 
out."  I  never  shall  forget  his 
stert,  and  look — as  if  into  the 
other  world — one  day  tbat  we 
were  reading  ''  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listetb,"  and  I  asked  how 
the  interpretation  of  that  passage 
was  affected  by  the  modem  theory 
of  circular  storms.  After  a  long 
pause  he  came  back  to  conscious- 
ness, as  it  were,  and  said  quietly, 
''Follow  it  up,  and  find  out — " 
nothing  more. 

He  used  to  say  that  however 
correct  a  mathematical  theorem 
might  anpear  to  be,  you  ought 
never  to  be  satisfied  that  there  was 
not  something  imperfect  about  it 
till  it  gave  you  tbe  iinpression  of 
being  also  deauitjui.  1  think  this 
would  give  to  those  who  knew 
him  the  key  to  a  great  deal  about 
him  besides  his  success  as  a  mathe- 
matician. 
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A  fayourite  theme  of  his  was 
that  any  point  of  the  ocean  surface 
is  capable  of  becoming  the  ori^n 
of  a  series  of  concentric  ripj^es 
which  woiiI3  extend  over  its  whole 
surface  and  perpetuate  them- 
selyes  for  ever,  and  that  any  num- 
ber of  such  infinite  series  of 
ripples  might  be  set  up  and  would 
cross  and  recross  each  other,  and 
never  interfere  with  each  other's 
course. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  foci  of  ellipses, 
of  the  reflection  of  light  and  sound 
from  one  focus  to  the  other,  of 
reflection  generally,  of  parabolic 
mirrors,  etc.,  etc.,  had  for  him  an 
intense  and  peculiar  fascination. 
His  father's  great  taste  for  optics 
might  be  the  original  cause  of 
this.  And  his  own  love  for  optical 
instruments  was  well  known 
among  his  friends,  who,  however, 
seemed  to  think  they  were  little 
more  than  toys  to  him.  He  would 
stop  when  out  walking  with  me 
(across  a  flat  common,  perhaps, 
where  no  one  but  himseu  would 
ever  have  found  anything  worth 
looking  at),  to  watch  the  play  of 
the  lines  of  light  across  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  a  little  stream  or 
ditch ;  sometimes  he  would  remark 
to  me  that  the  focus  (or  line  as  the 
case  might  be)  of  greatest  liffht 
was  not  quite  coincident  with  that 
of  greatest  heat ;  or  give  me  some 
other  scrap  of  scientific  informa- 
tion; and  then  stand  gazing,  not  at 
the  water,  but  through  it,  as  if 
into  infinity,  till  a  kmd  of  mist 
would  come  across  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  would  quiver  slightly,  and 
he  would  turn  away  and  walk  on. 
Often  during  those  walks  he  would 
say  to  me,  "Oh!  my  child,  we 
have  a  mat  deal  in  our  lot  to  be 
thankf m  for.  People  may  say  that 
we  are  not  as  well  off  as  we  might 
be ;  but  if  we  have  not  the  money, 
we  have  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
others  want  to  get  money ;  and  we 


have  it,  and  are  enjoying  it,  while- 
they  are  striving  that  they  may 
have  it  at  some  future  time.  We 
have  friends  and  books,  and 
leisure  to  profit  by  them,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  beauty.  And 
for  what  else  do  people  struggle 
to  CTOw  rich?" 

I  was  in  mourning  when  our 
eldest  child  was  bom.  He  made 
me  leave  it  off,  and  told  me  re- 
peatedly that  I  should  never  put 
it  on  again  whatever  happened. 
It  depressed  children,  he  said,  to 
see  those  about  them  in  sad- 
coloured  clothes,  and  a  mother 
had  no  right,  lor  any  trouble  of 
her  own,  to  let  her  little  ones  seo 
her  in  mourning. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  neighbour  of  ours,  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  I  could  be  of  more 
use  to  her  family  if  I  were  in 
mourning  for  a  few  weeks,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  go  into  the  house 
without  attracting  attention.  He 
yielded  then,  but  very  reluctantly. 

I  put  on  black  at  his  death, 
because  there  were  plenty  of  things 
of  more  conse(j^uence  about  which 
I  was  obliged  to  run  counter  to 
the  opinions  of  those  around  me. 
I  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  wish 
me  to  overburden  myself  with 
small  worries  about  things  of  no 
vital  importance. 

He  was  very  fond  of  picturing 
in  our  conversations  what  my  life 
would  be  when  the  children  grew 
old  enough  to  be  a  help  and  com- 
fort to  me.  But  if  I  brought  him 
into  the  picture  he  would  stop  me 
at  once.  "  No,  my  child,'*  he 
would  say,  "you  will  be  very 
happy,  but  I  shall  not  be  there." 
He  used  constantly  to  talk  to  me 
of  what  I  oup^ht  to  do  about 
different  things  in  the  event  of  his 
death.  He  would  allow  no  shrink- 
ing from  the  subject,  but  seemed  to 
w^  to  accustom  me  to  the  idea  of 
being  happy  without  him. 

I  don't  remember  any  lines  of 
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which    he    seemed    fbnder    than 
Bohme's : — 

Wem  Zeit  ist  wie  Ewigkeit 
Und  Ewigkeit  wie  Zeit, 
Der  iflt  befreit 
Von  allem  Streit 

Except,  perhaps,  the  hymn,  ''Quiet, 
Lord,  my  froward  heart." 

When  he  got  into  a  melancholy 
mood,  he  used  to  tell  me  that  we 
lived  in  a  time  of  exceptional 
peace  and  happiness  ;  and  that, 
looking  back  at  history,  and  for- 
ward to  the  inevitable  results  of 
men's  irreverent  neglect  of  sani- 
tary and  economic  laws,  he  could 
not  help  fearing  that  some  great 
tide  ojf  suifenng  was  about  to 
sweep  over  the  civilised  world. 
Se  could  not  feel  it  a  blessing  to 
have  children,  seeing  into  T^at 
children  were  bom.  So  he  used  to 
protest.  I  can  only  say  that  any- 
one who  saw  him  with  his  own, 
would  have  been  long  enough  in 
finding  out  that  he  didn't  consider 
them  a  blessing. 

The  "Vie  de  J^sus"  was  a 
great  trouble  and  met  to  him, 
especially  because  M.  Eenan  wrote 
it;  but  he  continued  still  to 
speak  of  the  author  with  ever 
increasing  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence. In  the  autumn  of  1863,  I 
went  to  London  alone;  my  hus- 
band wrote  to  ask  me  if  I  would 
like  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Maurice,  which  he  could  easily 
procure  for  me.  I  declined.  I 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
have  any  natural  business  with 
Mr.  Maurice,  so  as  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  asking  him  a  few 
questions,  but  I  felt  that  if  I  called 
on  him  armed  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, I  should  not  know 
what  to  say.  Mr.  Maurice's  ser- 
mons were  peculiarly  and  hope- 
lessly unintelligible  to  me  just 
then.  (They  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "The 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.")  Mr. 
Maurice  not  only  appealed  to  a 


whole  range  of  feelings  of  which 
I  had  no  experience,  and  which 
he  evidently  considered  universal 
attributes  of  human  nature;  but 
he  was  describing  and  criticising 
somebody,   some   French  author, 
not    named,    against    whom    he 
warned  his  hearers — some  one  who 
did  not  take  life  and  its  difficulties 
seriously  enough.    I  did  not  re- 
cognise the  portrait  in  the  least, 
and  thought  that  the  sermons  in 
no  way  concerned  me.      On  my 
return  home  I  was  talking  to  my 
husband  about  these  sermons;  he 
said,    "My  dear,  I'm    afraid  he 
meant  B6nan. ' '   I  thought  that  im- 
possible, buthe  repeated  very  sadly, 
"  My  dear,  I'm  very  much  afraid  he 
did."     I  don't  remember  ever  see- 
ing   my   husband    so    sorrowful. 
And  that  day  (it  was  about  a  year 
before  his  death)  always  seems  to 
me  to  have  cut  my  married  life 
into  two  distinct  parts.     I  never 
before  understood  my  husband's 
reserved  and  curious  ways,  nor  his 
allusions  to   "religious   people." 
From  this  time  we  were  in  full 
confidence  and  he  began  to  talk  to 
me  quite  freely.    He  said  to  me 
that   fixed    religious   beliefs  de- 
moralised    most     people;      but 
Maurice,  he  felt  sure,  woidd  tell 
the  truth,  if  he  could ;  his  creed 
had  not  made  him  morally  dis- 
honest, only  intellectually  muddled, 
so  that  he  eotdd  not  understand 
people  made  like  us.    He  wanted 
me  to   see    what  a  wicked  thing 
donna  must  be,  if  it  could  make 
sudi  a  man  as  Maurice  fail  to  do 

i'ustice  to  such  a  man  as  £6nan. 
!  understood  his  distress.  But  what 
I  also  saw  was  that  if  George,  who 
did  understand  E4nan,  had  many 
years  ago  met  and  helped  Mr. 
Maurice,  who  did  not,  some  part 
of  the  ghastly  confusion  of  which 
I  had  caught  a  glimpse  would 
have  been  avoided. 

George  seemed  never  tired  of 
reading  what  are  called  "  religious 
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"books."  HymnSy  the  works  of 
Eastern  and  Christian  mystics, 
sermons,  Jewish  books  of  devotion, 
the  ^  works  of  old  Fathers  and 
Puritan  divines,  interminable  dis- 
cussions on  the  Atonement,  the 
Trinity,  the  nature  of  Eevelation, 
the  lives  of  saints,  Catholic  and 
Protestant, — ^he  had  always  some 
of  these  on  hand.  He  had  passed, 
he  told  me,  throufi;h  all  sorts  of 
phases  of  doubt  about  particular 
doctrines;  but  all  through  he 
seems  to  have  clung  to  the  Bible, 
and  to  what  people  call "  religion ;" 
as  if  to  lose  it  were  to  lose  all. 
Though  he  did  not  exactly  believe 
doctrines,  he  seemed  to  care  for 
them  in  a  way  I  never  could 
imderstand.  He  used  to  say  that 
ii  the  doctrine  of  tilie  Trinity  were 
in  any  sense  true,  it  must  be  in 
,this  sense : — ^Not  that  there  are 
three  Persons  in  the  Gt>dhead, 
but  that  man  is  so  constituted  as 
to  be  capable  of  comprehending 
three,  and  only  three,  modes  of 
manifestation  of  God.  He  used 
sometimes  to  refer  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  problems  in  pure  mathe- 
matics can  be  solved  with  x  raised 
to  the  power  of  n,  or  even  to 
infinity,  yet  we  can  conceive  of 
space  only  in  three  dimensions, 
and  therefore  we  can  interpret 
only  three  powers  of  x.  The 
following  sonnet  To  the  Nimiber 
Three  refers  to  this : — 

When  the  great  Maker,  on  creation 
bent, 

Thee  from  thy  brethren  chose,  and 
framed  by  thee 

The  world  to  sense  revealed,  yet 
left  it  free. 

To   those    whose    intellectual    gaze 
intent 

Beyond  the  veil  phenomenal  is  sent. 

Space  diverse,  systems  manifold  to 

see 
Revealed  by  thought  alone  ;  was  it 

that  we 

In  whose  mysterious  spirits  thus  are 
blent 


Finite  of  sense  and  infinite  of  thought, 

Should  feel  how  vast,  how  little  ia 
our  store — 

As  yon  excelling  arch  with  orbs  deep 
fraught 
To  the  light  wave  that  dies  along 
the  shore  ? 

Till   from  our   weakness    and    our 

strength  may  rise 
One  worship  unto  Him,  the  only  wise. 

I  often  asked  him  why  people 
seem  to  suppose  that  God 
would  be  lost  to  them  unless  He 
had  at  some  time  walked  about  in 
human  shape,  and  done  miracles. 
He  always  replied  that  that  was 
just  what  he  had  never  been  able 
to  discover. 

He  said  to  me,  more  than  once, 
that  no  realty  scientific  man  in  the 
present  day  could  be  an  atheist,  in 
the  old  sense  of  believing  that 
the  world  was  made  by  chance; 
that  even  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  personal  Euler,  must 
believe  in  a  moral  rule,  if  they 
know  what  modem  science  has  to 
teach ;  and  that  he'could  imagine 
a  scientific  man  saying  many  of 
the  Psalms  with  true  fervour 
without  any  belief  in  a  God. 
But  he  used  to  take  care  to 
add  that  he  did  not  think  such  a 
merely  scientific  religion  sufGlcient. 
Though  he  believea  that  science 
reveak  clearly  enough  the  place 
in  creation  which  man  was  meant 
to  fill,  and  the  means  whereby  he 
may,  if  he  choose,  rise  to  that 
place,  he  seems  (from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  friend)  to  have  feared 
that  the  very  vastness  of  science 
miffht  crush  the  human  will  and 
msLce  people  indifPerent  whether 
they  rose  or  fell,  if  they  had  not 
the  example  of  faith  set  by  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  to  give  them 
courage 

When  he  was  tired  he  used  to 
like  me  to  read  his  religious  books 
to  him.  I  was  glad,  of  course,  to 
do  whatever  rested  him ;  but  I 
think  he  had  been  puzzled  and 
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pained  when  first  he  found  out 
how  little  I  cared  for  many  of  his 
favourites.  It  was  long  before  I 
ever  tried  to  explain  to  him  my 
feeling  on  the  subject. 

I  had  the  natural  prejudice  of  a 
clergyman's  daughter  in  favour  of 
the  idea  that  sermons,  etc.,  mean 
something,  and  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to  with  outward  respect ; 
but  I  had  in  reality  an  instinctive 
repulsion  and  dislike,  not  to  any 
doctrines  in  particular,  but  to 
much  of  what  is  called  religion. 

There  is  no  use  in  my  pretend- 
ing to  ignore  that  when  once  he 
came  to  understand  it,  this  feeling 
of  mine  influenced  my  husband  a 
good  deal.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  say,  in  almost  a  martyr- 
like manner,  **  The  heart  of  man 
craves  for  certainty  and  definite 
knowledge  about  our  relations  to 
the  unseen  world,  but  it  has  been 
the  appointed  duty  of  the  people 
of  God  in  all  ages  to  sacrifice  that 


craving."  But  when  he  began  to 
find  out  that  I  had  no  desire  for 
definite  knowledge  on  such  sub- 
jects, but  quite  the  contrary,  he 
took  up  the  matter  in  quite  a 
different  spirit,  and  with  greater 
courage.  He  began  to  throw 
himself  into  the  study  of  destruc- 
tive criticism  with  pleasure,  instead 
of  facine  it  saoly,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  as  a  solemn  duty  to 
the  cause  of  truth. 

When  I  wished  to  mix  in  what 
is  called  "religious  society,"  he 
talked  to  me  of  'Hhe  people  of 
the  unseen  Gt>d,"  and  of  how 
in  all  ages  it  had  been  their  duty 
to  keep  themselves  from  too  close 
contact  with  idolatry.  (Idolatry 
in  his  language  always  meant 
attachment  to  cmy  particular  doc- 
trine.) He  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  keep  on  the  same  sort  of 
polite  mask  as  he  did  himself  in 
the  company  of  professedly  reli- 
gious people. 
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A  STUDENT  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


In  these  days  of  OompulBory  Edu- 
cation, School  Boards,  and  Aboli- 
tion of  University  Tests,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  the  path  of  learning 
was  not  always  trodden  thus 
lightly.  A  monkish  MS.  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  now 
preserved  in  the  University  of 
Bonn,  reveals  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  a  poor  boy 
striving  to  attain  little  more  edu- 
cation than  every  modem  child 
enjoys  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
Latin  MS.  is  autobiographic  in 
form,  full  of  digressions,  quota- 
tions from  classical  writers,  and 
other  matter  irrelevant  to  the  main 
story.  Mixed  with  these  hetero- 
geneous elements,  however,  is  a 
really  entertaining  narrative,  from 
which  the  following  particulars 
are  transcribed. 

The  writer,  John  Butzbach,  was 
bom  in  1478,  at  Miltenberg-on- 
the-Main.  The  city,  removed  from 
the  beaten  track,  has  nothing  to 
shew  to-day  of  its  ancient  import- 
ance as  a  walled  mediasval  town, 
except  its  picturesque  site,  perched 
on  a  heimt  midway  between  the 
Spessart  Forest  and  ike  Odenwald, 
watered  by  the  reaches  of  the 
winding  river.  Its  one  sight,  ex- 
cepting its  unchanged  situation,  is 
a  memorial  erected  by  the  Duchess 
of  Ken^then  Princess  of  Leinigen) 
to  the  memory  of  sixty-two  brave 
volunteers  who  perished  here 
through  an  accident  when  about 
to  serve  their  country  in  the  wars 
of  Oerman  liberation.    As  a  city 


of  much  importance,  Miltenberg 
was    formerly   the    residence    of 
wealthy  citizens.     Such  was  the 
weaver,  Oonrad    Butzbach.     Bis 
quiver   packed  to  the  uttermost, 
he  could  spare  his  little  son  John 
for  adoption  by  a  rich  childless 
aunt,  who  lavished  maternal  ten-' 
demess  upon  her  nephew.     She 
sent  him  to  school  at  an  early  ag^, 
inciting  him  thither  by  promises 
of  cake, — when  these  failed  by  re- 
monstrances,— ^and    later,     when 
these  too  proved  of   no  further 
avail,  by  judicious  castigation.   In 
after   years  the  grown  man  was 
grateful  to  his  aunt  for  her  perse- 
vering endeavours  to  lead  him  into 
the  paths  of  learning ;  at  the  time 
the  child  was  anything  but  de- 
lighted at  these  educational  efforts. 
Four  years  later  he  lost  his  kind 
guardian  by  death,  and  had  to  re- 
turn to  his  paternal  home,  where 
he  hoped  fondly  to  have  done  with 
learning  for  ever.    Not  so,  how- 
ever, for  his  parents  also  insisted 
he  should  go  to  school.    The  only 
difference  oetween  this  life  and 
that  with  his  aunt  was,  that  there 
being  a  large  family  at  home  each 
individual  member  could  not  be  so 
carefully   watched  and   guarded, 
and  lazy  Master  John  managed  to 
play  the  truant  pretty  freauently, 
spending   hia    days   in    boating 
on  the  Main,  and  then  reporting 
to  the  schoolmaster  that  ne  had 
been  needed  at  home  to  help  in 
the  workshop  or  the  kitchen.  This 
went  on  weu  enough  and  unob- 
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served,  until  it  once  happened  that 
he  stayed  from  school  on  a  fast- 
day,  and  then  brought  forward  as 
his  apology  that  he  hcul  been  kept 
at  home  to  turn  the  spit.  Tms 
palpable  lie  drew  down  on  him  a 
good  sound  beating,  and  while  the 
pain  assisted  his  memory,  Master 
Jolm  found  his  way  regularly  to 
his  lessons.  Then  the  temptations 
of  boating  were  once  more  too 
strong. 

At  last  his  father's  suspicions 
were  aroused.  Asking  the  Doy  to 
repeat  his  day's  portion  of  Latin 
Tooabulary,  Weaver  Cbnradnoticed 
it  was  the  same  he  had  said  several 
days  previously.  This  confirmed 
his  fears.  Next  day  the  mother 
took  John  to  school  herself,  and 
begged  the  master  to  punish  his 
truantcy.  The  headmaster  hap- 
pened to  be  away.  A  coarse  tutor 
was  8uppl3ring  his  place,  and  he,  in- 
stead of  administering  judicious 
eorreetion,  had  the  Boy  stript, 
boun^  lum  to  a  pillar,  and  beat 
him  mercilessly,  ercouraging  the 
scholars  to  assist.  The.  ooy's 
shrieks  of  pain  reached  his  mother, 
who  was  already  far  along  the 
road  home.  She  turned  back,  and 
forced  her  way  into  the  school- 
room, which  luul  been  jealously 
looked.  Seeing  her  child  •  thus 
barbarously  maltreated,  she  fainted 
away.  As  soon  as  she  had  re- 
covered she  insisted  on  removing 
him,  and  threatened  to  punish  the 
tutor  judicially  for  his  murderous 
treatment  of  a  citizen's  son.  She 
did  in  very  deed  bring  an  action 
against  him;  he  was  discharged 
from  his  place,  and  degraded  to 
the  post  of  civic  hangman,  for 
whioh  he  was  far  better  suited 
than  for  an  instructor  of  youth. 

This  little  fact  speaks  volumes 
for  the  just  humanity  of  an  age 
we  are  far  too  apt  to  regard  as 
more  barbarous  than  our  own. 
Many  years  later  the  tutor  craved 
pardon  from  his  quondam  pupil — 


a  pardon,  we  trust,  the  then  eccle- 
siastic gave  in  no  grudging  spirit. 

It  was  clear  young  John's  edu- 
cation was  not  to  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty.  The  father  was 
puzzled  what  step  to  take  next. 
He  had  set  his  neart  upon  the 
wish  that  his  boy  should  be  a 
scholar  and  a  divine,  and  yet  after 
what  had  occurred  he  could  not 
send  him  back  to  the  town  school. 
These  were  the  days  of  errant 
scholars,  called  BeanuMi;  they 
were  allowed  to  wander  from  one 
university  to  another,  supporting 
themselves,  if  indigent,  by  beg- 
ging. A  neighbour  s  son  was  thus 
obtaining  an  education ;  he  hap- 
pened to  have  returned  home  for 
holidays,  and  his  boasts  of  erudition 
and  of  jovial  student  life  reached 
Weaver  Conrad's  ears.  To  him  he 
therefore  repaired  for  advice  re- 
garding Jonn's  education.  The 
Beanus  begged  leave  to  take  charge 
of  the  boy,  promising  to  look  after 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  well- 
being,  to  incite  him  to  learn,  and 
to  bring  him  home,  after  some 
years,  a  finished  scholar.  The 
father  listened  to  these  flattering 
accounts,  pondered  the  matter, 
and  then  offered  the  Beanus  a 
goodly  sum  for  the  boy's  keep, 
stipulating  that  he  should  have 
every  comfort,  and  promising  an 
increased  allowance  if  this  proved 
inadequate. 

When  John  heard  of  the  new 
arrangement  he  was  delighted, 
for  he  pictured  the  outside  world 
as  a  kind  of  paradise.  If  any- 
one asked  how  long  he  should  be 
away  from  home,  he  gaily  replied, 
"Ten  years,  at  the  very  least; 
and  when  I  come  back,  I  shall 
have  a  University  degree." 

Weaver  Conrad  assembled  all  the 
family  to  a  farewell  meal,  and 
imparted  to  his  son  some  eood 
advice,  after  the  fashion  of  f amers 
before  and  since  Polonius.  l^he 
mother  blessed  her  boy,  the  weep- 
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ing  rdations  acoompanied  him  to 
the  city  gate.  John  was  much 
impressed  by  all  this  ceremony  of 
which  he  was  the  cause;  seeing 
the  others  so  affected,  he  too 
began  to  weep,  and  to  repent  his 
alacrity  to  see  the  world.  The 
Beanos,  nervous  lest  he  should 
change  his  mind  before  it  was  too 
late,  advised  him  to  have  done 
with  these  leave-takings,  and  tried 
to  console  him  by  saying  they  were 
not  going  far,  only  to  Niimberg, 
where  he  could  always  hear  of 
his  people  from  journeymen  mer- 
ehants,  and  carriers.  But  the 
farther  they  left  Miltenberg  be- 
hind them,  the  less  friendly  grew 
the  Beanus,  and  that  first  night 
John  experienced  a  foretaste  of 
his  new  master's  interpretation  of 
the  term  "fatherly  treatment," 
which  he  had  promised  to  lavish 
on  his  charge.  It  too  much  re- 
sembled that  of  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers.  Arrived  at  an  inn,  the 
Beanus  ordered  a  sumptuous  meal, 
and  invited  a  number  of  relations 
and  friends  to  join  him,  treating 
them  with  the  money  Weaver 
Oonrad  destined  for  his  son's 
maintenance.  The  boy  was  not 
«ven  ashed  to  join  the  repast,  but 
left  sitting  forlorn  in  the  ingle- 
nook,  weeping  bitterly.  Only  the 
kind  hostess  took  pity  on  him,  and 
asked  the  Beanus  if  the  child 
should  have  no  refreshment. 

"  The  boy  needs  sleep,  not  food," 
was  the  reply;  and  so,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  John  went  to 
bed  supperless.  It  was  not  to  be 
the  last  by  many  a  day,  though 
matters  temporarily  mended  on  lie 
morrow,  when  their  second  night's 
lodging  was  afforded  them  by  a 
friend  of  Weaver  Conrad's,  who 
entertained  the  lad  liberally,  and 
•comforted  and  encouraged  him. 

Walking  eight  miles  a  day, 
they  at  last  reached  Numberg. 
John  had  often  desired  to  see  the 
splendours  of  that  great  city,  and 


his  tutor  had  further  excited  his 
curiosityby  detailing  all  its  won- 
ders. When,  therefore,  from  nf ar 
he  could  discern  its  many  spires, 
turrets,  and  gable  ends,  John  was 
much  excited,  and  hoped  Numberg 
would  compensate  for  all  his  suf- 
ferings. It  was  not  till  they 
neared  the  gates  that  his  tutor 
said — 

"As  this  is  your  first  visit  to 
Numbers,  I  must  smear  your  face 
with  mua.  Walk  behind  me,  and 
if  ^  you  dare  look  round,  or  gape 
wi&  open  mouth  at  the  tall  houses, 
you  will  pay  the  penalty  in  blows 
when  we  reach  the  inn." 

Swallowing  his  tears,  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  indignity,  the  poor 
boy  crept  into  the  longed-for  city 
behind  nis  master.  His  odd  appear- 
ance attracted  notice,  and  hardly 
were  they  well  in  the  streets  than 
John  was  attacked  by  the  school- 
boys, who  decorated  him  with 
asses]  ears,  and  otherwise  insulted 
and  jeered  him. 

The  Beanus  did  not  stay  long 
at  Numberg.  He  found  com- 
munication with  Miltenberg  was 
too  easy  and  frequent,  and  he 
foared  his  pupil  would  escape  or 
send  unvamisned  accounts  to  his 
familv.  Under  pretence  that 
Numberg  was  overcrowded  with 
students,  he  recommenced  his 
wanderings.  Bamberg  was  their 
next  halt.  Here  they  lodged  in. 
the  General  Hospital,  and  were 
well  treated,  but  tbe  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium  denied  them  access  to 
the  school  because  it  was  already 
too  full.  They  therefore  returned 
to  Niimberg,  staying  some  time, 
so  that  John  wa«  at  last  able  to 
visit  all  its  sights.  But  the  Beanus 
was  of  a  resuees  spirit;  he  loved 
to  be  on  the  move,  and  under 
pretence  of  seeking  another  school, 
they  again  set  out.  He  never 
made  any  attempt  to  teach  the 
boy ;  his  sole  idea  was  to  obtain 
enjoyment    on  Weaver    Conrad's 
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money.  When  that  was  at  an 
end,  he  thought  the  boy  conld  beg 
for  him.  The  lad,  ill-fed,  ill- 
treated,  looked  wretched  enough 
to  incite  compassion,  and  when 
their  funds  were  at  last  exhausted, 
he  had  in  very  truth  to  g^  from 
house  to  house  asking  for  food  or 
money. 

He  was  but  ten  years  old,  heart- 
sick and  ailing ;  small  wonder  his 
appearance  excited  sympathy,  or 
that  he  often  wept  bitterly  when 
he  trudged  all  alone  through 
muddy  streets  or  lonely  roads, 
infested  by  yicious  dogps  that 
frightened  him  by  their  angiy 
barking.  He  dared  not  refuse 
obedience;  he  knew  to  return 
empty-handed  meant  a  flogging. 
At  oedt  he  was  only  allowed  the 
crumbs  of  the  good  cheer  he 
brought  to  the  Beanus.  Had  it 
not  been  for  many  kind  women 
who  took  the  boy  in  when  he 
knocked  at  their  doors,  warmed, 
and  fed  him,  he  could  surely  not 
have  surviyed  these  hardships. 

In  this  manner  the  errant  student 
and  his  charge  traversed  Bayaria, 
and  entered  Bohemia.  At  Kaaden 
the  Beanus  found  a  school  that 
satisfied  him ;  ^at  is  to  say,  the 
prevalent  ignorance  was  so  great 
that  he  was  able  to  pass  for  a 
scholar.  They  lodged  together 
with  other  Beanuses,  who  also 
had  pupils  in  charge.  The  room 
where  the  boys  were  domiciled 
was  so  cold  that  they  were  forced 
to  sleep  upon  the  stove  to  keep  up 
their  circulation.  One  night  Jolm 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  off  while 
asleep,  and  in  so  doing  he  in- 
jured the  stove.  He  was  severely 
beaten  for  the  accident,  a  wound 
in  his  own  head  not  being  taken 
into  account. 

To  beg  was  de  rigmur  here.  The 
market  was  consequently  a  little 
overstocked,  so  the  Beanus  desired 
John  to  have  recourse  to  thieving, 
but  no  ill-treatment  could  make  the 


boy  accede,  and  his  master  was 
forced  to  proceed  to  places  less 
over-run  with  adventurers. 

The  plague  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  next  station ;  after 
that  they  settled  at  Machtau. 
Here  they  were  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Hussite  heretics.  One  of 
the  most  aident,  the  lord  of  a 
neighbouring  castle,  was  feared 
by  the  people  as  a  tyrant  and  a 
magician.  The  most  wonderful 
stories  were  afloat  concerning  his 
doingps ;  his  necromancy  was  said 
to  be  BO  powerful  that  none  could 
escape  from  his  malice.  Not 
enough  with  this,  but  he  had  a 
cousin  who  was  worse  than  him- 
self, and  whose  house  was  utterh' 
destroyed  one  night  by  avengin^c 
spirits.  Altogether  it  was  an  un- 
holy region.  Not  far  distant  lay 
a  mountain  where  vast  treasurer 
were  hidden,  that  only  an  innocent 
boy  could  see  and  secure,  for  all 
others  were  strangled  by  the 
demons  on  guard.  The  Beanus,, 
charmed  at  this  chance  of  be> 
coming  rich,  suggested  that  hia 
pupil  should  turn  treasure  seeker. 
He  assured  John  that  he  need  not 
fear  the  demons ;  still  the  lad  could 
not  be  induced  to  undertake  thcv 
quest,  so  begging  was  continued 
as  before.  Here,  however,  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  resort 
to  stealing  to  eke  out  the  resources. 
In  this  art  the  Beanus  was  a  pro- 
ficient, and  able  to  give  his  pupil 
a  lesson — ^the  first  he  had  received 
from  his  master.  Latin  (unless 
thieves'  Latin)  would  certainly 
have  been  of  little  avail  just  then. 
It  was  needful  to  learn  Bohemian 
for  these  begging  excursions.  John 
begged  a  fellow-pupil  to  teach 
him  a  smattering,  above  all  some 
pretty  phrases  Siat  would  ingra- 
tiate him  with  the  women,  whose 
help  he  had  chiefly  to  solicit.  He 
consented.  A  few  days  after  John 
aired  his  newly-acquired  learning, 
with  the  result  of  a  good  shaking* 
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from  a  pretty  ooimtiy  wench,  ao- 
companied  by  a  volley  of  unintelli- 

fible  abuse.  Much  surprised, 
ohn  hastened  to  complain  of  this 
treatment  to  his  instructor.  His 
new  master  laughed  aloud  when 
he  heard  the  piteous  tale,  and  said 
the  phrase  he  had  taught  him  was 
the  most  insulting  in  the  language ; 
no  wonder  he  had  been  humed 
out  of  doors.  The  lad  took  this 
eruel  trick  as  a  warning,  and 
thenceforward  abandoned  we  at- 
tempt to  learn  a  strange  lang^uage 
in  this  manner. 

The  plague  forced  them  to  move 
on  once  more.  They  sojourned  at 
Carlsbad,  where  they  used  the 
baths,  renowned  even  then.  At 
Eger  matters  promised  better  for 
the  boy.  The  Beanus  was  engaged 
as  teacher  in  a  rich  family  who 
permitted  John  to  learn  together 
with  their  children.  But  his  spiteful 
guardian  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
well  treated.  He  plotted  against 
him  in  every  way,  and  at  last 
hired  him  out  as  beggar  and  ser- 
vant to  some  students.  These  were 
cruel  tyrants,  who  ill-treated  him. 
When  his  kind  benefactors  learnt 
this  they  attempted  to  interfere. 
For  awhile  the  £eanus  succeeded 
in  frustrating  their  himiane  en- 
deavours ;  at  last,  however,  John 
was  freed  from  this  new  yoke. 
His  freedom  was  of  little  avail; 
he  dared  not  visit  the  school  or 
enter  any  trade,  for  the  Beanus 
tlireatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did. 
Flight  was  the  only  resource  open 
to  him.  Unwillingly  he  abandoned 
the  school  where  he  was  really 
happy,  and  made  his  way  back,  as 
best  he  could,  to  Carlsbad. 

What  to  do  next  perplexed  him. 
He  was  only  twelve  years  old.  To 
continue  his  studies  was  out  of  the 
question ;  he  must  work.  A  noble 
Bohemian  family  took  him  into 
their  service,  and  there  he  lived 
five  years.  They  were  hard  years ; 
he  was  treated  as  a  slave,  lent 


about,  exchanged,  made  to  serve 
alternately  in  the  field  and  the 
stable,  as  valet  or  squire.  He 
has  marvellous  stories  to  tell  about 
his  adventures,  about  the  universal 
necromancy,  the  barbarous  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs.  The 
Hussite  doctrines,  widelv  dissemi- 
nated throughoutBohemia,  shocked 
his  orthodoxy;  he  disliked  both 
country  and  people,  andlonged  to  re- 
turn to  Germany.  But  how  accom- 
plish this  devoid  of  means?  Several 
ways  were  suggested  to  him ;  and 
it  was  a  cause  of  bitter  shame  to 
him  later,  when  called  upon  to 
disclose  them  in  the  confessional, 
that  he  should  have  given  ear  to 
such  proposals.  He  remembers 
with  pious  pleasure  that  he  cursed 
an  old  witdi  who  offered  to  turn 
into  a  black  cow,  and  carry  him 
home  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
was  clearly  a  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One ;  still,  how  to  escape  with- 
out such  aid  remained  a  problem, 
for  his  intentions  were  suspected, 
and  he  was  sharply  watchea. 

However,  he  escaped  at  last. 
Once  over  the  border,  he  knew  no 
rest  until  he  reached  his  native 
city.  His  mother  was  overcome 
with  joy  at  seeing  him;  she  had 
long  mourned  him  dead.  All  his 
friends  and  relations  came  to  wel- 
come him.  Only  his  father's 
greeting  was  wanting — ^he  was  no 
more.  In  his  place  was  a  step- 
father, who  took  John  in  and 
treated  him  like  his  own  son,  so 
that  after  many  sad  experiences 
the  lad  tasted  happiness  once 
more. 

The  idea  of  a  learned  career  was 
now  abandoned,  and  John  was  to 
choose  a  trade.  He  decided  for  a 
tailor,  and  was  forthwith  appren- 
ticed  to  an  excellent  master.  This 
apprenticeship  proved  no  bed  of 
roses ;  the  work  was  hard,  the 
food  often  scanty ;  above  all,  the 
lad  grieved  that  his  time  shotdd 
be  employed  solely  in  ministering 
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to  worldly  vanities.  His  oonscien- 
tiousness  revolted  against  the 
practice  of  snipping  off  large 
pieces  of  costly  stuffs,  to  drop 
them  into  a  chest  called  the  Eye, 
so  that  the  master  could  assure 
customers  who  complained  that 
he  used  materials  extravagantly 
that  he  had  not  kept  back  more 
than  an  eye  coald  hold.  The  fact 
that  he  was  once  more  in  Germany 
was  John's  only  consolation,  and 
this  he  repeated  pretty  frequently 
to  himself. 

When  the  two  years'   appren- 
ticeship was  over,  John  set  up  on 
his  own  account  at  Mayence.  Here 
he  first  come  into  freqtient  contact 
with  eodesiasticsi  to  whom  he  had 
always  felt  drawn,  and  whenever 
he  could  he    visited    the  neigh- 
bouring convents.     The  more  he 
did  so,  the  gpreater  grew  his  desire 
to  join  a  religious  body,  and  his 
happiness  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  succeeded  in  being  received  as 
lay  brother  in  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Johannisberg,  the  same  that  to 
this  day  lends  its   name  to  the 
famous  Ithine  wine  grown  on  its 
estates.     His  occupation  was  to  be 
conventual  tailor.     He  soon  learnt 
the  cut  of  the  various  monkish 
robes,  and  worked  at  them  glee- 
fully,   sitting   in    a    large    room 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Bhine 
and  the  country  beyond.     When 
there  was  no  tailoring  to  do,  he 
helped  in  other  matters,  for  the 
monks  were  not  idle,  and  tolerated 
no  lazy  members.     Lay  Brother 
John  had  to  assist  in  the  sacristy, 
tend  sick  in  the  hospital,  aid  the 
cook  in  marketing,  the  gardeners 
in  the  vineyard,  or  accompany  the 
Prior  on  his  visitations.    He  would 
have  been  perfectly  contented  in 
this  new  life  could  he  have  stifled 
hia    strong    desire    for    learning, 
which,    combined    with    his    late 
father's  wish  that  he  should  be  an 
ecclesiastic,   made  him  regard  it 
almost  a  duty  to  try  and  accom- 


plLsh  this  end.  On  the  day  ho 
had  decided  to  be  a  tailor,  hia 
father's  spirit  had  appeared  to  Iiim 
and  looked  at  him  with  reproachful 
eyes.  His  younger  brother  had 
seen  the  spirit  also,  so  it  could 
have  been  no  fancy.  Nor  had 
John  been  long  in  the  convent 
before  he  received  another  super^ 
natural  exhortation.  While  tend- 
ing a  sick  man,  to  whom  he  had 
related  his  strong  desire  to  enter 
the  Church,  the  Host,  attached 
above  the  bed,  fell  down  at  hit^ 
feet.  In  rapt  tones  the  invalid, 
exhorted  him  to  follow  this  sign, 
so  miraculously  granted,  prophesy- 
ing a  splendid  future  if  he  obeyed. 
The  acolytes  who  had  witnessed 
the  scene  added  their  persuasions, 
and  all  advised  him  to  seek  admis- 
sion into  the  school  of  Hegius. 

Alexander  Hegius  was  one  of  the 
restorers  of  ancient  learning  in 
Germany.  Himself  a  pupil  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  he  became  tho 
instructor  of  many  of  the  g^eat 
Humanists  of  the  time,  foremost 
among  whom  stands  out  Erasmus. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  rector  of 
the  school  of  Deventer  in  Holland,, 
and  it  was  into  this  school  John 
Butzbach  was  advised  to  seek  ad- 
mission. His  first  difficulty  was 
to  obtain  the  Abbot's  leave  to 
quit  Johannisberg.  When  thia 
was  at  last  accorded,  he  started  for 
Holland,  well  supplied  with  lettera 
of  recommendation. 

Arrived  at  Deventer  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Hegius,  who 
shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  put 
question  after  question,  to  which 
John  could  give  but  unsatisfactory 
replies.  Had  not  the  letters  he- 
brought  been  so  urgent,  he  would 
have  dismissed  him  altogether ;  a» 
it  was  he  put  him  on  trial  in  the 
seventh  class,  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  among  the  little  boys. 
JohjL  could  not  support  this  trial ; 
shame  and  embarrassment  drove 
him  away,   and   he    was   thank- 
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f  ul  to  resume  his  post  as  lay  brother 
at  Johaimisberg. 

Yet  for  all  this  the  thought  of 
becoming  a  priest  would  not  be 
laid  to  rest.    Once,  when  accom- 

anying  the  Abbot  on  a  journey  to 

rankfort,  he  met  his  mother. 
She,  no  more  than  her  son,  had 
forffotteo  the  dead  father's  ardent 
wish.  It  had  been  strengthened 
in  her  by  a  monk's  prophetic  utter- 
ance tbat  she  should  live  to  see 
her  son  in  orders.  She  knelt  be- 
fore the  Abbot,  and  entreated  his 
help  to  carry  out  her  dead  hus- 
band's desire.  The  Abbot  spumed 
lier,  and  refused  ear  to  her  request ; 
but  when  he  had  returned  home  he 
was  overcome  with  r^norse  for  his 
harshness ;  he  could  not  forget  the 
incident,  and  at  last  sent  for  John, 
and  invited  him  kindly  to  confide 
his  troubles.  Thus  encouraged, 
John  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
his  wishes  and  difficulties.  His 
earnestness  impressed  the  Abbot, 
and  he  encouraged  him  to  re-enter 
the  school,  and  resolutely  carry 
through  his  purpose. 

Once  more  John  Butzbach  set 
out  in  order  to  acquire  learning. 
On  his  way  to  Holland  he  stopped 
at  Miltenberg  to  visit  his  people, 
and  equip  himself  for  a  lengthy 
stay  at  Deventer.  His  worthy 
stepfather  was  anxious  to  accord 
him  every  assistance ;  he  gave  him 
five  florins  he  had  saved  with  diffi- 
culty, stipulating  also  that  the 
mother  should  give  her  son  the 
one  florin  she  had  brought  as 
dowry.  This  she  at  first  refused. 
An  angry  scene  followed ;  it  ended, 
however,  in  John's  obtaining  the 
florins  and  continuing  his  journey. 

It  took  nine  days  to  reach  De- 
venter  by  way  of  sailing  vessel 
down  the  Main  and  Bhine.  Hegius 
allowed  his  truant  pupil  to  re-enter 
the  school,  placing  him  this  time 
in  the  eighth  class,  where  he  found 
fellow-pupils  much  older  than  him- 
self, who  nad  vainly  tried  to  learn 


reading  for  the  past  four  years. 
This  tune  Butzbach  applied  him- 
self ardently  to  his  task,  undaunted 
by  any  obstacles,  and  was  soon 
able  to  rise  into  a  higher  form.  It 
so  happened  that  he  was  the  last 
pupil  who  entered  Hegius'  school, 
for  the  worthy  master  died  five 
months  later  ( 1 498). 

Butzbach  met  with  much  kind- 
ness during  his  term  of  study. 
The  town  was  rich,  and  boasted 
many  charitable  institutions  for 
the  help  of  poor  scholars,  and  be- 
sides this  a  rich  lady  and  a  canon 
of  Zutphen  were  his  special  bene- 
factors. He  stood  in  need  of 
assistance,  as  he  had  several  at- 
tacks of  illness  during  the  tune, 
putting  his  perseverance  to  a  hard 
test,  and  greatly  interruptmg  his 
studies.  Once  he  had  quite  re- 
solved to  give  all  up,  when  he  was 
seized  with  lameness,  hindering  his 
departure,  so  that  he  plainly  re- 
cog^nised  it  was  the  will  of  God  he 
should  remain. 

Unfortunately,  the  records  left 
by  Butzbach  about  his  school  are 
bald.  This  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, ae  every  detail  concerning 
its  arrangement,  discipline,  ana 
method  would  have  extreme  value 
now.  He  appears  to  have  dwelt 
with  more  pleasure  on  the  painful 
recollections  of  his  youth.  After 
four  years  of  study  Butzbach  left 
Deventer,  and  attained  the  great 
desire  of  his  life,  for  he  could  now 
take  orders. 

Thus  after  much  adventure,  and 
many  hindrances,  the  weaver's 
son  had  become  a  scholar  and 
an  ecclesiastic  at  last.  He  had 
completely  mastered  the  Latin 
tongue,  acquired  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  must  have  read 
largely,  as  his  frequent  and  apt 
quotations  prove.  JLater  in  life 
he  became  an  industrious  writer, 
both  of  verse  and  prose.  He 
rose  to  a  good  position  in  his 
order,  and  ended  his  life  as  Ftior 
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of  the  Monastery  of  Laach  on 
the  Bhine,  which  proyes  he  can 
have  possessed  no  mean  ability,  or 
he  would  never  have  been  held 
worthy  to  be  its  head,   for  this 


monastery  (suppressed  in  1802) 
held  a  high  position  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  mightiest  convents  in 
Germany. 


THE  PALE-FACES  OF  MOUNT  GAMBARAGARA. 

"  ma  region  is  a  land  of  wonders.  Somewhere  to  the  eonth-eaft  of  Lake 
Albert  Mr.  Stanley  gotagUmpw  of  Mount  Gambiragara,  18,800ft.  to  16,00Qft. 
high,  on  whioh  &wM  a  people  of  Bnropean  oomplexion,  the  ohief  medioine  men  of 
K«bba  Bega.  This  mountain  is  eometimea  topped  with  snow,  has  a  olear  lake  on 
its  summit  and  eeems  inaooessible  to  all  but  its  inhabltante.  Speke  had  heard  of 
these  people,  and  Ifr.  Stanley  aotnally  saw  some  specimens.  Who  they  are  or 
whence  they  came  is  a  mysteiy,"-— The  Tmety  Jan.  81, 1878. 


A  world  apart  within  a  swarming  land, 

A  snow-touched  world  within  a  burning  zone, 
Sky-plantedy  inaooessible^  alone, 

By  its  own  clear  lake  fed,  its  own  airs  fanned, 

The  ether's  nestling,  safe  from  brutal  hand. 

O  ye  that  dwell  therein,  whence  have  ye  flown 
With  your  brows'  pallid  splendours,  else  unknown 

To  them  that  herd  below,  a  murky  bandf 
Tour  magic  medicine's  supremest  dower 
To  what  strange  happening  may  it  not  empower  ? 

In  some  proud  faith  primeyal  still  kept  pure 

Do  ye  amid  a  blackened  earth  endure? 

Or  are  ye  ghosts  that,  resting  for  a  day, 
Finding  so  rare  a  realm,  consented  to  take  clay? 


K  C. 
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ON  THE  EELIGH0U8    IMAGINATION  IN 

THE    EAST. 


I. 

Thk  idea  of  Inspiration  which 
underlies  the  religious  creeds  of 
Christendom  is  derived  from  an 
Eastern  source.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Semitic  elements  of  thought 
which  are  germane  to  Aryan 
minds.  Long  before  any  Oriental 
intercourse  can  be  supposed  to 
have  affected  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  of  !Rome,  the  earliest 
writings  in  the  Ghreek  and  Latin 
tongues  were  permeated  by 
cognate  ideas.  The  further  we 
are  able  to  penetrate  the  mist  of 
the  past,  the  more  distinctly  does 
the  figure  of  the  prophet  or  the 
bard  tower  above  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  distinction  of 
the  functions  of  the  priest,  the 
minstrel,  and  the  interpreter  of 
the  oracle,  did  not  arise  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  in  the 
formation  of  distinct  languages. 
This  fact  is  illustrated,  at  Sie  pre- 
sent day,  'by  the  condition  of  bar- 
barous andsemi-barbarous  peoples. 
The  invocation  to  the  Goddess  with 
which  the  Iliad  opens,  may  per- 
haps be  a6  conventional  and  unreal 
as  is  its  imitation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  "  Paradise  Lost."  But  the 
whole  body  of  the  Homeric  poems 
is  instinct  with  a  fervent  belief  in 
the  vital  reality  of  the  divine 
power  and  influences.  Later  in 
time,  but  probably  not  later  in 
tribal  history,  or  in  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  the  Teutomc  races, 
described  by  Tacitus,  acknowledged 
the    guidance    of   their   inspired 


sibyls.  The  bards  of  the  Celtic 
clans  naturally  held  the  post  of 
honour  in  the  lays  which  they 
themselves  framed.  So  was  it  with 
the  minnesinger,  in  the  early  days 
of  chivalry.  Wherever  we  can 
trace  a  continuous  record  of  the 
past,  we  observe  the  gradual  paling 
of  the  light  of  inspiration,  whether 
that  of  uie  prophet  or  that  of  the 
poet,  amid  the  Dusy  activity  which 
hastens  the  development  of  civili- 
sation towards  the  final  stage  of 
irreclaimable  corruption. 

Against  the  submission  of  the 
human  intelligence  to  the  power  of 
those  who  claimed  to  be  the  trans- 
mitters, or  interpreters,  of  oracles, 
the  institutions  of  Moses  form  the 
earliest  protest  known  to  history. 
In  Egypt  die  earlier  years  of  this 
greatest  of  prophets  were  passed 
amid  a  people  on  whom  the  expec- 
tation of  the  future  weighed  with 
peculiar  force.  So  far  as  their 
monuments  bear  witness,  the 
Egyptians  lived  for  the  invisible 
world  almost  more  than  for  that 
which  surrounded  them.  The  first 
act  of  a  new  monarch  was  to  pre- 
pare the  sepulchre  in  which  his 
swathed  mummy  was  to  repose 
for  five  hundred  years.  Fai^  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in 
the  actual  resurrection  of  the  body, 
reared  the  Pyramids  thirteen  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  the  fore- 
father of  the  Hebrew  race;  and 
filled  the  mountain  sides  of  the 
Thebaid  with  painted  and  sculp- 
tured   tombs.      Each    Egyptian, 
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wliatever  his  power  and  dignity, 
A7a8  subjected  to  a  solemn  trial 
after  death,  and  before  the  cele- 
bration of  his  funereal  rites  ;  a 
trial  which  was  at  once  a  forecast 
and  an  emblem  of  that  solemn 
trial  of  the  soul  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Bitual  of  the  Dead. 
The  practices  denounced  by  Moses 
as  divination,  astrology,  enchant- 
ment, necromancy,  and  idolatry, 
were  portions  of  the  religious 
worship  of  those  surrounding  tribes 
from  which  the  Hebrew  lawgiver 
so  sharply  distinguished  the  Beni 
Israel.  In  raising  a  complete 
barrier  against  those  who  sought 
to  rule  men  in  this  world  by  pro- 
fessing to  raise  the  veil  of  the 
unseen,  the  wisdom  of  Moses 
narrowly  circumscribed  the  func- 
tions of  the  prophet  as  weU  as 
those  of  the  priest. 

It  coidd  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceivable that  a  law  which  was 
avowedly  founded  on  the  basis  of 
a  Divine  Bevelation  should  de- 
clare that  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
was  thereafter  to  cease.  There 
certainly  was  no  such  weak  point 
in  the  Law  of  Moses.  The 
vehement  desire,  which  was  also 
strong  in  the  great  Grecian  legis- 
lators, to  found  institutions  of  per- 
manent vitality,  is  evinced  by  ever}- 
page  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  iron 
rigidity  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  broke  down  before  the 
influence  of  international  inter- 
course. The  laws  of  Moses  pro- 
vided against  this  source  of 
innovation  ;  and  the  hatred  which 
they  encouraged  of  the  heathen 
was  the  most  powerful  bulwark  of 
their  permanence.  But  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity  was  introduced 
into  the  leg^lation  of  Moses, 
the  absence  of  which  did  not 
secure  the  durability  of  those  of 
Sparta.  Aware  that  ofPences  must 
and  would  arise,  the  Jewish  Law 
provided  a  graduated  scale  of 
amends  and  penalties ;   and  even 


lightened  the  terrors  of  the  extreme- 
sentence  of  the  Law  (the  infliction 
of  death  by  one  of  four  distinct 
methods),  by  the  promise  of  im- 
mortality to  the  sufferer.  There- 
was  thus  no  attempt  made  in  the 
written  or  in  the  oral  Law  to 
throw  any  discredit  on  the  existing 
belief  in  oracles,  prophets,  or 
dreams.  It  was  in  the  precise 
limitation  of  the  mode  in  which 
alone  the  Jew  might  seek  counsel 
from  the  invisible  powers  that 
the  safeguards  provided  by  Moses 
are  to  be  found.  The  only  oracle 
to  be  considted,  the  only  altar  to  be 
reared,  were  under  the  care  of  the 
head  of  the  State ;  a  State  identi- 
fied with  what  we  have  since  called 
the  Church.  The  uprising  of  a 
series  of  prophets  was  anticipated 
by  the  Irophet  of  Mount  Sinai. 
But  the  proofs  which  each  was  to 
give  of  his  authority,  and  the 
Umits  within  which  that  authority, 
however  attested,  was  to  be  con- 
fined, were  so  precise  as  to  render 
impossible  any  permanent  change 
in  the  Law,  short  of  its  total 
abolition.  Capable  of  temporary- 
modification  imder  extreme  emer- 
gency, the  institutions  of  Moses 
could  only  be  permanently  altered 
in  defiance  of  the  Divine  Word, 
upon  which  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Law  was  based.  Alteration 
was  synonymous  with  destruction. 
The  promise  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Divine  guidance,  by  the 
voice  of  the  true  prophet,  is  con- 
tained, according  to  the  oral  Law, 
in  the  verse  of  the  Pentateuch,  ''The 
Lord  thy  Gh>d  wiU  raise  up  imto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren."  But  the 
injunction,  ''  Unto  him  shalt  thou 
hearken,"  is  preceded  by  the  con- 
dition, ''like  unto  me."  It  is 
followed  by  the  provision  that 
if  a  prophet  should  presume  to 
speak  a  word  in  the  Divine  Name 
which  the  Blessed  One  had  not 
commanded  him  to  speak,  or  if  he 
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shotdd  speak  in  the  name  of  other 
gods,  that  prophet  should  be  put 
to  death.  The  judgment  of  the 
character  of  a  prophet  was  specially 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  full 
Senate  of  serenty-one  members, 
which  was  originally  under  the 
presidency  of  the  High  Priest.  The 
test  of  the  prophetic  mission  is  in- 
dicated in  the  succeeding  verse  of 
the  Pentateuch  :*—"  If  the  thing 
follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is 
the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken;  the  prophet  hath  spoken 
it  presumptuous^."  By  this  dis- 
tinct and  guarded  provision,  while 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  con- 
tinued manifestation  of  the  Divine 
favour  and  guidance  was  main- 
tained, a  seal  of  immutability  was 
annexed  to  the  Law,  in  comparison 
with  the  durability  of  wluch  the 
harsher  and  less  wise  sanctions 
imagined  by  Lvcurgns  or  by  Solon 
were  like  flax  before  the  flame. 


11. 

The  three  rules  that  a  prophet 
must  distinctly  announce  his  mis- 
sion, prove  his  credentials,  and 
enjoin  nothing  contrary  to  the 
written  Law,  are,  in  fact,  abso- 
lutely needful  for  the  protection  of 
society  in  ciroxmistances  when  any 
claim  to  prophetic  authority  is 
liable  to  be  advanced.  Such  was 
the  case  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Moses;  such  was  the  case  at 
the  time  of  Ohrist;  such  is  the 
case  there  in  the  present  days. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  un- 
usual physical  condition  of  the 
country — ^bordered  as  it  is  by  a 
river  valley  lying  far  below  the 
level  of  the  sea — ^to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to 
the  heab  of  the  blood  that  runs 
in  the  veins  of  the  Semitic  tribes, 
it  is  certain  that  Syria,  together 


with  the  Arabian  peninsula,  is  a 
locality  in  which  mankind  has  ever 
been  most  prone  to  seek  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world. 
Visions  and  voices,  such  as  those- 
which  vexed  the  Pilgrim  through 
the  Dark  Valley,  haunt  the  Holy 
Land.     Nor  are  shadowy  visita- 
tions confined  to  those  of  Jewish 
or  of  Arabian  blood.    Wrought 
on  by  the  strange  power  of  the- 
scene,  men  of  English  birth  and 
training     there    see  visions  and 
dream  dreams.    It  is  when  fatigue 
presses  on  the  vital  powers,   or 
when  solitude  and  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  climate  have  strained  the 
nerrous  system,  that  the  haunting^ 
influence  ia  most  resistless.    No^ 
one  who  is  familiar  with  Palestine 
is  unacquainted  with  cases  of  thifr- 
nature.  Few  have  passed  any  long 
period    in   that    country  without 
some  weird  experience  of    their* 
own. 

It  is  not  long  since  an  English 
resident  in  Syria,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman^  riding  late  and  alone* 
through  a  mountain  gorge,  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  a  gproup 
of  dancing  female  forms,  which 
accompanied  his  cotirse,  glidine 
along  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
adding,  by  their  lauehter,  wings 
to  his  flight,  until  he  emerged 
into  the  puun.  On  another  occa- 
sion the  same  gentleman  saw,. 
l3ring  on  the  road  before  his  horse, 
a  small  sculptured  head,  which  he- 
took  for  the  fragment  of  a  statue. 
He  dismounted  and  picked  it  up. 
But  hardly  had  he  remounted 
before  he  saw  another  head  lying 
in  his  path ;  succeeded  by  a  third,, 
and  a  fourth,  and  more,  and  more,, 
and  more ;  with  a  weird  repetition 
like  that  presented  in  some  of 
the  fantastic  plates  of  Dor6's< 
**  Wandering  Jew."  He  hastened 
home,  without  any  further  attempt 
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to  secure  tlie  relics.  It  was  only  a 
rshapeless  piece  of  stone  that  he 
ha^  with  him  when  he  alighted. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  expe- 
rience was  that  of  a  father  who 
was  returning  from  some  call  of 
<iuty  to  his  home  in  Jerusalem, 
where  a  little  daughter  lay  ill. 
His  attention  was  suddenly  at- 
tracted by  a  light,  shining  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  It 
•emanated  from  a  beautiful  figure 
in  flowing  garments,  who  tenderly 
bore  in  her  arms  a  child,  in  whose 
form  the  father  recognised  the 
likeness  of  his  own.  He  reached 
his  home  to  find  that  the  little 
creature  had  just  died. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Forbin,  in  his 
^'  Voyage  dansle  Levant,"  tells  a 
somewhat  similar  tale  of  the  ruins 
of  Ascalon.  Buins,  be  it  noted, 
Are  the  favourite  scenes  for  the 
'demon  frolics  recounted  in  the 
Ghemara.  This  city,  he  writes, 
**  which  contains  not  a  single 
inhabitant,  is  situated  on  an  im- 
mense plain,  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-cime.  The  slope  is  almost 
imperceptible  towards  the  interior 
of  the  country,  but  an  abrupt 
scarp,  forming  the  chord  of  the 
•arc,  rises  above  the  sea.  The 
ramparts,  the  gates  are  unf  alien ; 
the  turret  is  ready  for  the  vig^ant 
.sentinel.  The  streets  are  open 
to  the  great  square ;  and  the 
gazelle  bounds  on  the  stair-citse 
-of  the  palace.  The  vaults  of  vast 
churches  re-echo  only  the  cry  of 
the  jackal.  Large  troops  of  these 
.anJTnals  assemble  in  the  market- 
place, and  are  now  the  sole  masters 
of  Ascalon.  The  Arabs,  struck, 
no  doubt,  with  its  imposing  gloom, 
<iBM  it  the  abode  of  evil  spirits. 
They  declare  that  the  city  is  often 
illuminated  at  night;  that  they 
iiear  the  sound  of  innumerable 
voices,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
clank  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of 
<«ombat." 


in. 

When  it  is  the  case  that  impres- 
sions of  this  nature,  whether  delu- 
sions or  otherwise,  have  an  objec- 
tive reality  even  to  European 
residents  in  Palestine,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  they  are  yet  more 
frequent  and  more  powerful  among 
the  natives  of  that  country.  What 
is  to  our  eyes  a  species  of  madness, 
is  to  the  Arabs  a  case  of  Divine 
inspiration.  Wanderers  are  not 
unf  requently  met,  who  are  termed 
religious  Sheikhs,  and  who  present 
a  strange  medley  of  the  prophet, 
the  madman,  and  the  conjuror.  A 
recent  traveller  describes  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  these  vagabond 
pilg^rims.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt 
Arab,  in  an  ordinary  ahha  and  white 
dress,  with  a  turban ;  accompanied 
by  a  tall,  spare  ne^^,  black  as  jet, 
in  a  blue  dress,  with  a  broad  belt 
of  red  leather  and  a  brown  and 
white  abba  folded  round  his  chest. 
This  demon  carried  a  lai^  banner, 
white,  yellow,  red,  and  green,  with 
a  curious  pattern  of  E's  in  the 
comer.  It  was  attached  to  a  long 
pole,  above  a  sort  of  trident,  with 
large  black  tassels,  and  with  a 
cross  piece  below,  which  rested 
against  the  negro's  stomach.  A 
second  negro  had  a  pair  of  cymbals, 
a  third  attendant  a  g^g^tic  tam- 
bourine, with  a  red  pattern  painted 
on  the  skin.  A  little  boy  carried 
a  spear,  and  a  second  boy  a  small 
hand-drum,  which  he  struck  with 
a  stick. 

The  negro  banner-bearer  ap- 
peared to  become  infuriated  by 
the  presence  of  Franks.  He  glared 
at  them  in  silence ;  waved  his  flae 
menacinglv  in  their  faces ;  and 
alarmed  the  Sheikh,  who  endea- 
voured to  take  the  banner  from 
his  hand.  Finally  he  was  seized 
and  over-powered.  From  his  fixed 
eyes  and  speechless  condition,  he 
was  thought  by  the  narrator  to  be 
under  some  kind  of  mesmeric  in- 
fluence.   He  uttered  a  low  bellow 
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when  captured,  and  the  people 
became  so  alarmed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sheikh  were 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
The  only  remarkable  feat  which 
was  performed  by  the  Sheikh  on 
this  occasion  was  this  :  He  took 
a  sharp  sword  from  a  soldier  in 
attendance  on  the  European  party, 
and  a  man  was  ordered  to  strip 
to  the  waist.  The  Sheildi  then 
seemed  to  mesmerise  him;  holding 
him  by  the  chin,  looking  fixedly 
into  his  eyes,  and  shouting  some- 
thing several  times.  He  wen  cut 
with  the  sword,  apparently  with 
all  his  might,  at  the  man's  stomach. 
The  blow  was  too  rapid  for  the 
eye  to  detect  whether  he  struck 
with  the  edge  or  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword.  The  second  blow 
seemed  to  double  the  man  up ; 
and  he  sat  down.  He  was  not, 
however,  wounded.  The  fury 
of  the  negro  here  put  a  stop 
to  the  performance.  Had  any 
prophetic  message  been  uttered 
by  the  Sheikh,  it  would  probably 
have  been  hostile  to  the  non- 
Mohammedan  witnesses  of  the 
scene.  It  is  evident  that  in  a 
climate  and  among  a  race  where 
events  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
above  are  far  from  extraordinary, 
a  wise  Lesislator  did  well  to  lay 
down  ri^d  and  precise  rules  for 
the  restriction  of  tne  influence  and 
prestige  of  the  prophet,  and  for 
the  limitation  of  me  faith  that  was 
to  attach  to  any  portents  he  might 
display. 

IV. 

The  silence  of  the  Pentateuch  on 
the  subject  of  the  spiritual  world, 
for  which  we  have  above  suggested 
the  onlv  satisfactory  reason  assisn- 
able,  allowed  a  wide  range  for  dif- 
ference of  opinions,  without  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  ortho- 
doxy. To  what  extent  the  doctors 
and  teachers  of  the  Karaite  and 
Sadducee  party  carried  thesedoubts 


as  to  the  future  life,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain.  Our  accounts  of  them 
come  chiefly  from  their  enemies. 
There  is  a  blank  in  the  Mishna  for 
the  thirty-three  years  during  which 
the  Sadduoees  held  supreme  power, 
from  the  fourth  yearoi  Hyrcanus  ta 
the  accession  of  Queen  Alexandra. 
But  after  the  death  of  Aristobulus, 
the  last  hereditanr  Hid^  Priest, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Merodian 
Pontiffs  were  Sadducees.  Their 
central  tenet  of  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  written  Law,  while  it 
was  equally  opposed  to  the  ever 
encroaching  ritualism  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  to  the  wild  extravagance 
of  the  Mehistanite  doctrines  fof 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  tne- 
Book  of  Tobit,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  of  Daniel),  would  bo 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  party  failed  to  nold  the 
second  cardinal  point  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Law. 
But  from  the  extreme  stand- 
point, whatever  it  might  be,  of 
the  Karaite  or  Sadducee  scepti- 
cism, the  range  of  opinion  to* 
the  utmost  verge  of  superstitious 
credulibr  was  very  great.  The- 
chief  Jewish  sects  were  twelve 
in  number,  and  the  opinions  held 
as  to  the  good  to  come,  the  future 
life,  and  the  reign  of  the  anointed 
king,  are  rank^  by  Maimonides 
in  five  distinct  groups.  It  was 
probably  the  case,  in  Palestine  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  that  the  more* 
ignorant  class  of  people  held  with 
a  firmer  grip  to  their  notions  aa 
to  the  invisible  world  than  was  the* 
case  with  the  better  instructed 
(so  far  as  the  Jews  can  in  any 
way  be  regarded  as  an  instructed 
people).  It  has  been  argued  from 
this  general  observation,  that  igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  belief ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  belief  in 
the  phenomena  of  spiritual  com- 
mimications  is  purely  imaginary. 
Such  is  not,  however,  a  necessary 
consequence.  Among  the  wild  Bed 
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Indian  races,  the  keenness  of  ob- 
«eryation,  of  sight,   and  even  of 
^mell,  approaches  that  of  the  dog. 
The  'wila  man  can  find  his  way 
across  a  forest  where  the  educated 
man    would    be    hopelessly  lost. 
Aad  the  reason    is  plan.      The 
education  of  civilisation  not  only 
differs  from,  but  is  antagonistic 
tO|  the  education  of  nature.     In 
the  same  way,  it  is  at  least  conceiv- 
oible      that     the     exercise      and 
development    of    the    intellectual 
faculties  may  tend  to  dim  those 
vague     perceptions     which     are 
usually  found  to  be   keenest  in 
children,  in  women,  and  in  persons 
deprived  of  robust  health.    Those 
whose  path  lies  most  closely  among 
the  lower  classes  of  this  country 
— ^the    East-end    curate,   who  so 
nobly  devotes  his  life  to  the  solace 
of   the  sick,   the    poor,   and  the 
wretched,  and  others  of  the  like 
admirable  charity — ^have  strange 
stories  to  tell  of  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty with  which  some  of  their 
charges  will    speak    of    hearing 
voices,   if  not  of  seeing  visions. 
With  the  mind  very  imperfectly 
•cultivated;  with  the  imaginative 
perceptions     unbalanced    by    the 
schooling  of  reflection;  with  few 
subjects    for  thought,   and  those 
perhaps  rather  emotional  than  in- 
tellectual,— it  is  very  conceivable 
how  the  poor  and  the  miserable 
should  have  a  faith  in  the  unseen 
which  is  not  entirely  imaginary. 
It  will  be  stronger  than  that  of 
the  man  who  can  read,  who  cati 
travel,  who  can  cultivate  various 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  present 
numerous  subjects  to  his  own  re- 
flection.    It  may  not  be  in  all 
respects  reliable ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  speak  of  it  as  altogether 
unfounded  and  unreal.     The  crea- 
tive exercise  of  imagination  might 
rather  be  expected  to  be  found  in 
the  more  cultivated  mind,  espe- 
cially if    a  poetic  direction   had 
been  given  to  its  culture. 


An  unpublished  instance  of  the 
vivid  nature  of  impressions  among 
the  lower  classes  was  given  to  the 
writer  by  an  intimate  friend,  who 
had  been  visiting  a  poor  woman 
who  was    confined    to    her   bed. 
She  spoke  to  him  of  the  voices  she 
heard — voices  of  comfort,    but  of 
strange  occurrence.     ^'  I  do  hear 
they  so,   when  I  be  alone,"  said 
she.    "  T'other  night  a  voice  called 
to    me,      quite    out     loud    like, 
*  Write.'  *I  can't,'  said  I.  Again  it 
calls  *  Write.'  *  Why  do  you  tease  a 
poor  body  so  ?'  says  I.  *  I  tells  you  I 
can't  write.'  Again  it  says  *  Write 
— Blessed  be  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord.' "  Had  the  text  come  in 
the  first  instance  we  should  have 
attributed  it  to  a  private  act  of 
memory ;  but  how  about  the  pre- 
liminary struggle  ?    Of  course,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  x>oor  woman 
romanced,  or  in  plain  words,  lied. 
But  she  could  not  well  have  de- 
ceived herself.      And  the  writer 
has  absolute  knowledge  of  cases 
where  the  convenient  explanation 
of  lying  is  as  impossible  as  that  of 
imaginative    self-delusion.      This 
case  occurred,  not  in  Palestine,  but 
in  England. 

With  the  humblest  and  most 
ignorant  of  the  Jews  the  world  to 
come  was  felt  to  be  very  dose. 
The  difference  between  it  and  the 
actual  state  might  almost  be  called 
mainly  topog^phical.  The  Lazarus 
who    was    carried    by  angels  to 
Abraham's  bosom  is  represented 
aa  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  speak- 
ing, and  feeling  much  as  he  was 
wont  to  do.     The  rich  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  need  of  water; 
and  the  great  gulf,  over  which 
conversation  was  possible,  was  such 
a  barrier  as    an  Eastern  ravine 
forms  between  the  orange  gi^^® 
of  the  luxurious  noble  and  the 
bare  spot  occupied  by  the  beggar's 
hut.      This   view    of    the  ruture 
world  is  often  to  be  found  pre- 
sented in  the  Agada  of  the  Talmud. 
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A  Baraitha  is  quoted  in  the  tract 
Beracoth  (Section  m.,  Mishna  I.) 
io  the  following  effect : — **  It  oc- 
•ouired  to  a  holy  man  who  bad 
given  a  denarius  to  a  poor  man  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  in  a  year  of 
famine,  that  his  wife  quarrelled 
with  him  for  so  doing.  So  he  wan- 
dered from  home,  and  found  him- 
self, at  night,  in  a  cemetery.  There 
he  overheard  the  ghosts  of  two 
girls  conversing.  Said  one, '  Neigh- 
bour, let  us  go  forth,  and  wander 
through  the  world ;  we  shall  hear 
from  behind  the  veil  (of  the 
Temple)  what  calamities  are  about 
to  happen  this  year.'  The  other 
replied,  '  I  cannot  come,  for  I  have 
been  buried  in  a  rush  mat;  but 
go  yourself,  and  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  have  heard.'  She  went, 
and  having  wandered  through  the 
world  she  returned,  and  her  friend 
said  to  her,  '  Neighbour,  what 
have  you  heard  from  behind  the 
veil  ? '  The  other  replied,  *  I  have 
heard  that  the  hail  will  destroy  all 
the  grain  that  is  sown  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.'  The  listener 
reserved  all  his  seed  for  the  second 
-quarter,  and  had  an  abundant  har- 
vest, while  his  neighbours  lost  all 
their  crops.  A  like  adventure 
bef  el  on  die  next  New  Year's  Eve. 
The  listener  learned  that  blight 
would  destroy  all  that  was  sown 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 
He  sowed  in  me  first,  with  the 
;same  good  result  as  before.  His 
wife  naturally  inquired  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  eood  fortune,  and  he 
told  her  how  he  had  acquired  his 
information.  Some  days  after,  a 
•quarrel  having  arisen  between  the 
wife  and  the  mother  of  the  girl 
who  was  buried  in  the  rush  mat, 
the  former  said  to  the  latter, 
'  Come,  and  I  will  shew  you  your 
•daughter,  who  is  buried  in  a  mat 
of  rushes.'  The  following  New 
Year's  Eve  the  good  man  went  as 
before,  and  again  heard  the  invita- 
;tion  to  wander  through  the  world. 


*  Leave  me  alone,  neighbour,'  was 
the  reply,  'for  what  has  passed 
some  time  since  between  you  and 
me  has  been  overheard  by  the 
Uving.'  We  can,  then,  hence 
conclude,"  adds  the  Ohemarist, 
<<  that  the  dead  know."  (that  is 
to  say,  what  X)as8es  on  earth.) 

''But  perhaps,"  the  passage 
continues,  "  another  man  died  and 
told  the  girls  about  the  quarrel. 
Beply.  Listen  to  a  tradition  which 
may  change  your  opinion.  Ziiri 
left  some  money  with  his  hostess 
while  he  went  to  the  school  of 
Bav.  But  as  before  his  return 
she  died,  he  went  to  the  cemetery, 
and  said,  '  Where  is  my  money  r  ' 
She  replied,  '  Qo  and  take  it  from 
above  the  lintel  of  the  door  in  such 
a  place;  and  tell  my  mother  to 
send  me  my  comb  and  my  toilette 
box,  by  so-and-so — who  is  coming 
hither  to-morrow.'  We  can  thus 
sustain  the  opinion  that  they  do 
know."  ^ 

We  abridge  the  next  story. 
The  father  of  Samuel  was  entrusted 
with  the  money  of  some  orphans. 
He  died  in  the  absence  of  Samuel ; 
the  money  was  not  found;  and 
Samuel  was  sti&;mati8ed  as  the 
"son  of  the  robber  of  orphans." 
He  went  to  the  cemetery,  and  after 
repeated  inquiry,  in  order  to 
identify  his  father — Ava,  son  of 
Ava,  father  of  Samuel — was  told 
that  he  had  ascended  into  the 
academy  of  Heaven.  Meantime 
Samuel  perceived  Levi,  seated 
apart ;  and  on  inquiring  the  reason 
was  told  that  as  he  liad,  when 
alive,  afflicted  the  soul  of  Babbi 
Afas,  by  not  attending  his 
academy,  for  an  equal  number  of 
years  he  should  be  excluded  from 
the  academy  of  Heaven.  On  this 
Ava  appeared,  and  his  son  saw 
that  he  both  wept  and  smiled. 
Inquiring  the  reason,  Samuel  was 
told  by  his  father  that  he,  Ava, 
wept  because  his  son  would  soon 
join  him,  and  smiled  because  he 
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was  h)dld  in  high  esteem  by  the 
departed.  'If  I  am  esteemed/ 
said  he,  'let  Levi  go  at  onoe  to 
Heayen.'  And  he  went.  Then  he 
asked,  'Where  is  the  money  of  the 
orphans  ? '  Aya  replied,  '  Tou  will 
find  it  buried  under  the  green; 
what  is  aboye  and  what  is  under 
is  ours,  that  in  the  middle  is 
theirs. '  *  Why  did  you  place  it 
BO?'  said  Samuel.  'Because,' 
was  his  reply,  'if  the  thieyes 
came  to  take  it,  they  would  take 
the  top,  and  if  the  earth  rusted 
it,  it  would  rust  the  bottom.' 
"It  is  then  true  that  the  dead 
.  know." 

The  conclusion  of  this  ex- 
traordinary passage  is  a  comment 
on  the  words  (Deut.  xxxiy.  4) 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
This  is  the  law  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  saying."  What  signifies  the 
expression  "saying"?  is  the 
question.  The  reply  is  giyen  by 
Kabbi  Samuel  ben  Nahman,  who 
heard  it  from  Babbi  Jonathan 
(cit.  90-120  A.D.):— "The  Holy  One, 
blessedbeHis  Name,  said  to  Moses, 
GK>,  and  tell  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  oath  which  I  made  to 
you  has  been  accomplished  to  your 
children !  And  the  object  was  to 
make  yet  more  apparent  the  die- 
niiy  of  Moses."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  S(»e  the  relation  between 
this  citation,  puerile  as  it  appears 
to  us  in  consequence  of  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Ohemarist,  and 
the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  Saddu- 
eees  (Matt.  xxii.  32)  which  quotes 
the  identical  passage.  The  date 
of  Babbi  Jonathan  is  not  so  far 
remoyed  from  that  of  the  fioal 
arrangement  of  tho  Qospel  as  to 
allow  a  doubt  that  reference  to 
this  text  was  a  familiar  argument 
against  the  queries  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  although  the  Eyan^lists 
haye  ayoided  mat  destruction  of 
the  force  of  the  allusion  which  is 
effected     by     the    charactdristic 


anxiety  of  the  Qhemarists  to  utrUse* 
eyery  indiyidual  word. 

This  extract  from  the  Ohemara 
bears  the  imprimatur  of  Babbi 
Jose,  who  completed  the  Talmu<l 
of  Babylon,  ana  who  died  a.d.  499. 
Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Babbi  Jonathan,  who  liyed 
in  the  first  century.  The  mode 
in  which,  as  it  shews,  the 'future 
and  the  inyisible  world  was  cur- 
renldy  regarded  by  a  certain  class 
of  Jews,  has  few  rivals  in 
grotesqueness  before  the  date  of 
those  monkish  legends  which  re- 
presented the  actual  body  of  a 
sinner  as  claimed  and  carried  off 
by  the  deyil,  after  death  ;  and 
announced  the  corporeal  assump- 
tion of  the  Yirffin  into  Heayen.  It 
would  be  possible  to  trace  in  detail 
the  opinions  held  by  other  sects 
or  classes  of  Jews,  and  to  illustrate 
them  also  by  parables,  recorded 
by  the  Eyangelists,  which  address 
each  on  their  own  standing-ground. 
But  with  the  extinction  of  the 
independent  national  existence  of 
the  Jews,  at  the  fall  of  Bether,  in 
135  A.D.,  the  polemic  actiyity  of 
the  yarious  sects  was  checked,  or 
diyerted,  in  its  course.  The  pub- 
lication, or  committal  to  its  present 
form,  first  of  the  Mishna,  at  the 
latest  by  220  a.d.,  and  then  of  the 
Ghemara,  by  499  a.d.,  tended  to 
fuse  and  blend  the  yarious  schools, 
and  to  reduce  the  current  creed  of 
the  people  of  Palestine  to  that  low 
leyel  of  unquestioning  credulity 
which  now  forms  the  atmosphere 
of  the  country.  Such  an  atmo- 
sphere has  peryaded  the  Holy 
I^nd  from  time  immemorial. 
Whateyer  light  has  from  time  to 
time  pierced  the  mist,  and  to  what- 
eyer eleyation  loftier  minds  haye 
soared,  the  faith — ^if  such  it  may 
be  called— of  the  fellaheen  and 
lower  class  of  natiyes  appears  to 
haye  been  pretty  steadily  the  same 
throughout.  It  differs  in  little 
but  its  greater  intensity  from  that 
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of  the  same  class  of  people  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
lis  existence  as  an  element  of 
public  opinion,  with  which  aU 
teachers,  however  accordant  or 
however  discordant  their  doctrine, 
had  to  reckon,  must  never  be  for- 
^tten.  At  least  in  such  f orgetful- 
ness  we  must  take  a  totally 
incorrect  view  of  any  religious 
utterances  by  any  native  of  the 
Holy  Land. 


V. 

Another  point  on  which  it  is 
neceasary  to  form  correct  views, 
in  referring  to  any  damis  on  the 
part  of  a  Jew  or  Arab  to  super- 
natural powers  or  guidance,  is  the 
part  played  by  dreams  in  the  reli- 
^ous  philosophy  of  the  Semitic 
races.  As  to  this,  the  Talmud  is 
fuU  and  explicit,  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  intercourse  with  the 
dead,  it  descends  to  a  gross  super- 
fitition  that  has  but  little  in  com- 
mon with  those  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  Prophets 
on  which  the  whole  rabbinical 
teaching  is  professedly  based.  But 
even  apart  from  the  Talmud,  there 
is  ample  evidence,  both  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  absolute  faith  in  dreams 
that  is  indigenous  in  Palestine. 
When  we  find  the  simple  state- 
ment that  Ood  came  to  Abime- 
lech  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  that 
in  GKbeon  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream  by  night,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  the  writer 
means  that  a  plain  and  intelligible 
message  was  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  sleeper,  that  it  taught  him 
what  to  do,  and  that  obedience  was 
•as  easy  as  it  was  held  to  be  ex- 
pedient. Two  thousand  vears  and 
more  after  the  dream  of  Abimelech, 
the  same  phrase  is  used  and  the 
same  obedience  is  shewn,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  Evangelist.  The 
.movements  of  Joseph^me  husband 


of  Mary,  are  mentioned  in  this 
Gospel  as  being,  on  five  critical 
occasions,  directed  and  regulated 
by  dreams.  So,  again,  we  are  told, 
were  the  Magi  warned  not  to  return 
to  Herod.  And  so  was  Pilate's 
wife  led  to  intercede  with  her  hus- 
band on  behalf  of  **  that  just  man." 
No  distinction  is  made  by  the 
sacred  writer  between  dream  and 
vision,  as  regards  their  authorita- 
tive nature.  In  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
dreams  are  put  on  the  same  level 
as  the  oracle  of  Urim,  or  as  a 
message  by  a  prophet.  It  is  the 
case,  no  doubt,  that  the  passivity 
of  a  dreamer  may  lead  to  a  more 
ready  belief  in  the  authority  of  a 
dream  than  can  be  the  case  when 
the  waking  fancy  is  so  ready  to 
intervene,  and  to  give  distinct 
objectivity  to  that  which  k  in  itself 
doubtful.     But   our  ordinary  ex- 

Serience  as  to  dreams  is  that  the 
erival  of  any  useful  counsel  from 
them  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  With 
the  Jew  and  the  Arab  the  opposite 
opinion  was,  and  is  still,  heia. 

From  the  unusual  incident  of  a 
direct  counsel  or  command  given 
in  a  dream,  the  step  to  the  mter- 
pretation  of  a  symbolic  dream  is 
one  of  considerable  magnitude. 
In  regard  to  this,  however,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  speaks  in  the 
same  language  as  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  Jacob,  Joseph,  Pharaoh, 
the  officers  of  Pharaoh,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, each  had  symbolic  dreams. 
Without  a  competent  interpreter, 
these  dreams  were  vague  and  un- 
intelligible. We  are  brought  here 
in  direct  contact  with  a  species  of 
lore  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
described  as  the  exercise  of  a 
Divine  gift;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  descends  not  only  to  such 
trivialities  as  we  shall  indicate, 
but  to  details  which  it  is  impossible 
to  clothe  in  decent  Ensliah  lan- 
guage. In  Southern  Itidy,  at  the 
present  day,  this  study  is  carried 
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to  a  very  great  extent.  But  the 
object  is  tne  anticipation  of  the 
numbers  that  will  come  out  in  the 
ensuing  distribution  of  the  lotteiy. 
It  must  not  be  positively 
assumed  that  those  dreams  which 
are  simply  mentioned  as  messages 
or  visions,  were  not  actually  of  a 
symbolic  nature.  To  persons  who 
are  so  doubtful — to  say  the  least  of 
it — of  the  predictive  power  of 
dreams  as  ourselves,  the  distinc- 
tion is  a  very  important  one.  To 
those  of  whose  philosophy  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams  forms  an 
integral  part,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  fact  of  a  dream 
without  entering  into  detail  as  to 
its  character.  A  pious  Jew  would 
have  said  that  he  was  '' warned 
of  God  in  a  dream,"  had  the 
dream  been  one  of  an  ordinary 
nature,  to  which  an  interpretation 
had  been  given  by  a  rabbi. 
Homer,  we  may  remember,  gives  to 
the  mischievous  dream  sent  by 
Jupiter  to  Agamemnon  an  objective 
retuity : —  **  Qt),  hasten — ^noxious 
dream !"  In  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  was  exhibited,  some 
years  aeo,  a  piece  of  old  tapestry 
in  which  a  dream  stood  by  the  bed 
of  a  sleeper — Pilate's  wife,  if  me- 
mory is  correct — ^in  the  form  of  a 
highly  objectionable  satyr.  Next 
to  the  ascription  of  direct  perso- 
nality to  a  dream,  is  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  messen^r  sent  to  commu- 
nicate it.  This  is  the  form  of 
speech  most  common  in  the  Bible. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  dreams  de- 
scribed (if  we  may  distinguish 
them  from  visions,  such  as  those 
of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  or  the  author 
of  the  Apocalyx>8e)  are  of  a  sym- 
bolic character.  Thus  the  ears  of 
wheat  seen  by  Pharaoh  symbol- 
ised years,  since  wheat  is  an 
annual  plant,  sown  and  reaped 
with  the  due  circle  of  the  year. 
Again,  bullocks  have  been  taken 
to    represent  years,   either   from 


agricultural,  or  from  astronomical 
reasons — ^the  latter  probably  being^ 
taken  from  the  former. 

The  symbolic  dream,  so  far  as 
it  is  to  be  traced  to  its  origin,  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  indication  to 
the  mind  of  the  dreamer  of  what 
may  be  called  a  natural  omen.  In 
this  view  of  the  case  the  effect  of 
the  dream  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
omen.  We  have  a  well  known 
instance  in  literature,  in  which  a 
woodcock's  feather  was  sent  as  a 
warning  to  fly.  The  appearance 
of  a  bird  of  flight  in  a  dream 
might  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
manner. 

Thus  we  have  the  verbal,  or 
impressional  dream  (of  which  there 
is  the  well  known  example  of  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Percival,  in  recent  times) ;  the 
naturally  symbolic  dream;  and 
the  dream  of  which  the  symbolism 
has  to  be  interpreted  by  au  adept. 
Under  the  last  head  may  do 
reckoned  such  rules  as  that 
''  dreams  g^  by  contraries,"  which 
is  a  doctrine  opposed  to  that  of 
their  natural  significanca  How 
widely  the  form  to  which  the 
Ohemarists  attempted  to  reduce  the 
faith  of  their  pupils  differed  from 
either  of  these,  will  be  presently 
pointed  out.  But  a  woid  has  to 
be  said  as  to  the  dreamers  them- 
selves. 

The  dreams  of  Eoyal  persons. 
High  or  venerated  Priests,  or  per- 
sons charged  with,  or  on  the  eve 
of,  performing  important  public 
functions,  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  those  of  meaner  folk — ^not, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  aa 
being  more  reliable,  but  aa  affect- 
ing a  wider  range  of  interests. 
The  dreams  of  the  baker  and  the 
butler  of  Pharaoh  are  represented 
as  being  as  directly  prophetio^ 
when  interpreted  by  an  adept,  and 
even  of  more  immediate  peraonal 
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interest  to  the  dreamers,  than 
was  the  vision  of  the  Eons^  himself. 
But  that  the  former  should  be 
known  or  recorded  was  less  pro- 
bable than  in  the  case  of  the 
latter;  and  the  dreaming  of  the 
ofEcers  was  probably  only  men- 
tioned as  being  the  incident  in 
the  prison  life  of  Joseph  which 
directly  led  to  his  being  con- 
sulted by  the  King.  Even  in  the 
E resent  day,  and  in  present  Eng- 
ind,  it  is  among  persons  of  ancient 
lineage  that  the  dream  power  is 
held  to  linger;  in  the  same  way  that 
the  second  sight  in  Scotland  follows 
certain  lines  of  blood.  At  times 
this  gift  may  take  the  form  of 
dream  ;  at  times  that  of  power 
to  read  sign  or  omen ;  at  times 
that  of  the  occurroncQ,  of  un- 
controllable impressions  on  the 
mind.  In  a  case  well  known 
to  the  present  writer,  a  lady 
dreamed  of  the  visit  of  a  relative, 
who  was  a  man  in  perfect  health, 
although  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
She  saw  him  advancing  gaily  to 
m€et  her  over  the  lawn,  joyous  in 
expression,  but  bearing  a  turf,  such 
as  gardeners  cut  and  roll  up  for 
removal,  on  his  head  and  shoulders 
like  a  judge's  wig.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  dream 
the  old  gentleman  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  This  lady, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
not  unfrequently  had  warning 
dreams,  of  which  the  above 
was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able. This  example  is  of  interest, 
as  being;  opposed  to  the  usual  tech- 
nical rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  by  contraries.  It  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance  of  a  natural 
omen  seen  in  a  dream. 

The  descriptions  published  in 
the  present  d!ay  of  the  import  of 
various  objects  when  seen  in 
dreamb  are  not  traced  with  suffi- 
cient fidelity  to  their  origin,  or 
authenticated  by  antiquity  of  men- 
tion, to  be  here  worth  paiticularis- 


ing.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  nu- 
meric values  attached  to  objects  in 
the  Italian  dream  books.  These 
maybe  arrived  at  by  that  species 
of  the  speculative  Cabbala  which  is 
called  U-hematria,  and  consists  in 
taking  the  arithmetic  value  of 
each  letter  in  a  word,  according 
to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  and 
adding  the  figures  together.  Thus 
the  value  of  the  letters  which 
form  the  word  Be  (king),  amounts 
to  twenty-two;  and  any  one 
who  dreamed  of  a  king  would 
thus  be  encouraged  to  stake 
on  twenty-two  coming  up  in  the 
lettering.  In  Italy,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  phrases  or 
words  which  in  this  way  yield  the 
evil  number  666  are  well  known 
to  the  students  of  paradox. 

Utterly  different  from  the  Ghe- 
matria  is  the  method  of  the 
Ghemarists.  With  them,  if  a  man  be 
a  king  in  a  dream  he  is  told  that 
there  are  three  kings.  If  anyone 
dream  of  David,  he  may  hope  for 
piety ;  if  he  dream  of  Solomon,  he 
may  hope  for  wisdom ;  if  he  dream 
of  Ahab,  he  should  dread  misfor- 
tune. '^  All  sorts  of  animals  are 
of  g^od  omen  if  seen  in  a  dream, 
except  the  elephant,  the  ape, 
and  the  hedge-hog.  But  Mar 
has  said  if  any  one  dream 
of  an  elephant  he  may  expect  a 
mirade  to  be  wrought  in  his 
favour.  That  constitutes  no  diffi- 
culty— in  one  case  it  is  an  elephant 
accoutred,  in  the  other  an 
elephant  not  accoutred."  All  birds 
are  of  good  omen  in  dreams, 
except  the  crow,  the  owl,  and  the 
bat,  a  rabbinical,  though  not  an 
ornithological  classification.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  give  good  prognostics 
in  dreams,  except  imripe  dates. 
Every  kind  of  herb  is  of  good  au- 
gury, except  turnip-tops,  which 
mreaten  blows ;  but  when  they  are 
growing  they  promise  wealth.  All 
kinds  of  metal  tools  are  of  good 
omen,  except  the  pick,  the  adse^ 
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and  the  hatohet.  They,  however, 
are  only  of  bad  omen  when  they 
are  fitted  with  handles,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  strike.  All  colours  are 
good,  except  hyacinth-blue,  which 
18  the  colour  of  the  sick.  * '  A  doctor 
taught  in  the  presence  of  Babbi 
Nahman  ben  Isaac  that  if  any  one 
dreams  that  he  is  bled,  it  is  a 
sign  that  his  sins  are  pardoned. 
Another  doctor  taught  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Babbi  Shechath  that  if 
any  one  sees  a  serpent  in  his 
dream,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  will 
never  be  without  provisions"  (as 
the  serpent  eats  dust,  according 
to  the  rabbis).  '*  A  doctor  taught 
in  the  presence  of  Babbi  Johanan, 
all  kind  of  dnnk  is  of  good  augury 
in  a  dream,  except  wine.  A  dream 
of  wine  may  import  good,  because 
it  is  good  'wine which maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man.'  But  it  may  im- 
port evil,  because  it  is  said  '  give 
wine  to  those  who  axe  in  sorrow  of 
heart."  Here  we  come  upon  the 
main  key  to  the  rabbinical  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  namely,  the  sense 
that  can  be  forced  from  some  text 
of  Scripture.  Apropos  of  this, 
Babbi  Johanan  used  to  say,  ''If 
any  one  wakes  early,  with  a  verse 
of  Bcripture  in .  his  mouth,  it  is  a 
little  prophecy." 

The  prophetic  intimation  to  be 
derived  from  dreams  finds  its 
highest  character,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  rablis,  the  farther  it  is 
removed  from  common  sense.  Such 
is  their  explanation  of  praise  being 
ordained  to  Qod  out  of  the  mcuths 
of  babes  and' sucklings.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  peculiar  to  the 
rabbis  of  Palestine  to  profess  that 
more  than  earthly  wisdom  is  to  be 
derived  from  those  who  are  fur- 
nished with  less  than  ordinary 
information  and  intelligence.  This 
doctrine  goes  very  far  to  support 
the  high  veneration  for  the  real, 
or  the  pretended,  madman,  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  of  public 
opinion  in  the  East.     And  it  is 


consistent  with  the  usual  inversion 
of  the  ordinary  and  the  true  that 
is  so  thoroughly  rabbinical,  that 
we  find  an  indication  taken  from  a 
Targum  always  overrides  one  from 
the  original  text.  Thus,  **  who- 
ever sees  a  goose  in  his  dreams 
may  expect  to  be  wise."  Not,  be 
it  noted,  on  the  rule  of  contraries ; 
but  because  the  proverb,  '  *  Wisdom 
cries  aloud  "  (Prov.  i.  20)  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Targum,  ''  Wisdom 
cries  like  a  goose." 

To  dream  of  eggs,  of  nuts,  of 
earthen  vases,  or  of  anything  that 
can  be  broken  like  eggs,  sig^nifies 
suspense  as  to  a  wish.  But  if  they 
are  seen  broken,  the  wish  will  be 
accomplished.  Promises  of  children, 
or  of  the  attainment  of  the  dignity 
of  teacher,  form  the  subjects  of 
numerous  indications.  Whoever 
sees  a  cock  in  his  sleep  may  Hope 
for  a  son,  and  for  many  sons  if  he 
sees  many  cocks  ;  while  a  hen 
promises  a  good  and  agreeable 
instructor.  Five  things  are  indi- 
cated by  dreaming  of  an  ox ;  to 
dream  of  eating  beef  promises 
wealth ;  to  dream  of  being  gored 
predicts  disobedient  chilciren;  to 
be  bitten  by  an  ox  threatens 
punishment ;  to  be  kicked  by  one 
intimates  a  long  journey ;  and  to 
ride  astride  it  promises  exaltation 
to  high  dignity. 

A  species  of  charm  against  evil 
prognostics  from  dreams  is  to  be 
found  in  rising  early,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  text  giving  a  good 
connection  to  the  object  seen  in  the 
dream  before  a  text  involving  the 
opposite  relation  comes  into  the 
mind.  Thus  Babbi  Joshua  ben 
Levi  said,  *'  Whoever  sees  a  river 
in  sleep,  let  him  rise  early,  and 
say,  'I  will  extend  peace  to  her 
like  a  river,'  before  he  thinks  of 
the  other  verse,  '  The  enemy  shall 
come  in  like  a  flood.'  "  This 
species  of  antagonism  is  carried 
out  to  a  great  length.  Babbi 
Hanan  used  to  say,  ''Three  dreams 
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signify  peace — a  riyer>  a  bird,  and 
a  pot.  A  riyer,  from  the  text 
above  cited  (Is.  Izvi.  17);  a  bird, 
because  it  is  written,  'As  birds 
flying,  so  will  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
defend  Jerusalem ; '  and  a  pot,  be- 
cause of  the  text,  'Thou  wilt 
ordain  peace  for  us,'  the  idea  of 
cooking  being  suggested  by  the 
word  translated  '  ordain.'  " 

A  religious  doctrine  founded  on 
such  meaffre  and  wretched  forms, 
and  stretching  oyer  aU  the  relations 
of  life,  down  to  actions  which  are 
best  concealed  in  the  modest  veil 
of  silence,  is  not,  however,  the 
lowest  depth  sounded  by  the  Ohe- 
marists  in  their  disseiiations  on 
dreams.  The  attempt  to  subjugate 
utterly  to  the  rabbi  all  who  seek 
his  guidance  i»  as  persistently  and 
uncompromisingly  made  by  the 
Tanne,  or  Doctor,  as  it  is  by  the 
CathoHc  priest  with  regard  to  his 
parishioners  and  penitents.  Along 
story  is  told,  as  transmitted  through 
six  rabbis,  one  of  whom  was  vie 
famous  Eabbi  Akiba,  and  reaching 
to  a  time  when  there  were  twenty- 
four  interpreters  of  dreams  in  Jeru- 


salem, the  interpretation  of  each  of 
whom  came  ultimately  true,  how- 
ever they  might  apparently  differ 
before  the  event  occurred.  This  is 
mentionedasconfirmingthe  dictum^ 
''All  dreams  follow  tiie  mouth" 
(that  ie  to  say,  of  the  interpreter). 
And  this  dictimi  is  based  on  the  text 
(Gen.  xli.  12),  "As  he  interpreted 
it  to  us,  so  it  was."  A  ridiculous 
story  is  told  of  two  men  who  had 
a  long  series  of  identical  dreams, 
which  they  carried  to  an  interpre- 
ter, whom  one  of  the  two 
paid,  while  the  other  gave  him 
nothing.  To  the  former  the  in- 
terpreter explained  eveiy  dream  as 
promising  good  ;  to  the  latter,  evil. 
The  events  accurately  followed  the 
prediction  of  the  interpreter.  It 
woidd  be  difficult,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  to  find  a  more 
designing  and  impudent  argument 
than  that  which  here  is  first  de- 
duced from  Scripture,  and  then 
illustrated  by  a  mendacious  story 
of  incredible  indelicacy. 

(2b  he  conelud&d  in  the  iuceeeUng 
number.) 
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MIDDLE    CIA88   DESTITUTION. 

No.  n. 

By  AxiSAgbb  Hay  Hill. 


In  treatmg  the  subject  of  Middle 
Class  Destitutioii  in  a  recent  paper, 
we  endeavoured  to  shew  how  few 
and  how  narrow  were  the  outlets 
provided  by  the  principal  profes- 
sions most  in  vog^e  amongst  the 
sections  of  society  affected  by  our 
inquiry.  In  the  somewhat  hasty 
survey  of  the  position  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  to-day,  we  did  not 
touch  upon  the  medical  profession, 
which  is  almost  entirely  supplied 
from  the  middle  class,  but  this 
calling  to  a  considerable  extent, 
like  that  of  the  Church,  is,  so  far 
as  probable  success  is  concerned, 
largely  dependent  on  special  quali- 
fications, and  we  may  almost  say 
instincts,  which  cannot,  we  fear, 
be  largely,  and  certainly  not  inde- 
finitely, multiplied  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal. 

It  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  note 
that  some  branches  of  this  pro- 
fession, and  conspicuously  that  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  are 
notoriously  under-supplied,  and  in 
many  of  the  British  Colonies  a 
keen  demand  for  handy  general 
practitioners  has  more  than  once 
during  the  last  few  years  been 
brought  under  our  notice.  Even 
assuming  a  large  and  sudden 
determination  of  the  middle  class 
adolescents  to  the  lower  branches 
of  the  medical  service,  which  is 
both  improbable  and  inexpedient, 
but  a  small  impression  woidd  be 
made  on  the  serried  mass  of  ''  gen- 
tility at  large  "  which  we  are  here 
investigating;  and  so  far  .as  co- 
lonial openings  are  concerned,  to 
use    a    forcible    epithet    of     the 


nursery,  the  ''mammy-sick"  ten- 
dencies of  the  educated  English 
gentleman  are  even  more  strongly 
developed  than  those  of  the  igno- 
rant labourer,  or  mechanic.  The 
precarious  chances  of  a  country 
practice  in  England  have  as  yet 
more  charms  for  the  medical 
student  than  the  more  venture- 
some possibilities  of  a  pioneer  life. 
As  our  international  knowledge 
extends,  and  the  Colonies  are 
found  not  to  be  the  vast  solitudes, 
peopled  only  by  the  savage  and 
kangaroo,  which  half  Ghreat  Britain 
even  now  supposes  them  to  be,  it 
is  probable  that  the  capacity  of 
these  rapidly  developing  regions 
of  the  world  to  absorb  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  muscles  of  English- 
men, may  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated. Meanwhile,  we  must  be 
content  to  reckon  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  one  more  in  the  list  of 
avenues  already  crowded  with  appli- 
cants, jostling  one  another  in  the 
quest  for  daily  bread. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only 
of  Middle  Class  Destitution  as  it 
exists  amongst  men.  If,  however, 
we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  its  bearing  upon  women, 
the  phenomena  are  still  more 
ghastly  and  portentous.  We  make 
use  of  strong  words  in  this  con- 
nection because  we  feel  strongly, 
and  no  mere  words  would 
adequately  express  the  strange  and 
complex  misery  which  a  veiy 
slight  analysis  below  the  surface 
of  society  would  reveal  in  the 
ranks  of  educated  gentlewomen. 
The  accomplished  authoress  of 
"  The  Handy  Book  of  Women's 
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Work,"  on  the  general  issue,  as 
raised  by  the  existence  of  a  large 
class  known  as  **  surplus  women,*' 
says,  "  No  one  can  deny  '  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  facts,'  as  shewn 
by  the  last  Census.  We  learn  from 
it  that  there  are  over  a  million 
more  women  than  men,  giving  to 
a  total  population  of  31,600,000  a 
proportionate  excess  of  about  one- 
sixteenth,  or  106*2  females  to 
every  hundred  males,  in  1861,  as 
compared  with  104*9  in  1841:  the 
proportion  in  Scotland  even  rising 
to  111*5  to  every  hundred  males." 
In  the  same  volume,  in  a 
curious  analysis  of  the  Census 
statistics  as  they  bear  on  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  London,  by 
Mr.  Allerdale  Grainger,  we  are 
told  that  among  the  strange  com- 
parisons in  the  returns  none  are 
more  singular  than  the  number  of 
**  independent  gentlewomen  an- 
nuitants, etc.,"  in  London,  who  are 
stated  to  be  29,000,  whilst  the 
men  under  the  same  heading  are 
only  6800.  We  are  imable  to 
work  out  comparative  statistics  on 
parallel  lines  m  other  parts  of  the 
tdngdom,  but  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  a  somewhat  similar 
proportion  would  be  found  to 
exist  in  other  great    centres    of 


human  activity  outside  the  Metro- 
politan radius.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  more  especially 
the  cathedral  and  seaside  ones, 
are  proverbially  the  homes  of  the 
middle  class  spinster,  to  whom 
''L.  M.  H.,"  the  authoress  to 
whom  we  have  alluded  above, 
and  other  zealous  searchers  of 
some  practical  **  way  out "  of  the 
difficulty,  have  directed  their  at- 
tention. For  many  years  past,  a 
small  body  of  women,  of  whom 
Miss  Emily  FaithfuU  may  be 
mentioned  as  amongst  the  first 
and  foremost,  has  been  endeavour- 
ing to  lead  what  has  seemed  to 
most  a  forlorn  hope,  in  scaling  the 
pride  and  prejudice  which  nave 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
more  general  employment  of  edu- 
cated women.  From  time  to 
time,  small  trades  have  been 
pointed  out  as  discoveries  likely  to 
lead  to  widening  avenues  of  use- 
ful work,  but  we  fear  if  all  the 
results  were  gathered  up  and 
tested  by  the  only  true  test,  that 
of  numerical  relation  to  the 
vast  regiments  which  still  follow 
in  the  train,  an  almost  inappre- 
ciable impression  would  have  oeen 
made  on  the  rear  ranks  still  faint 
with  pursuing.* 


*  In  the  Tinist  of  Febroaiy  22,  Mias  Faithfall  writes  pertin^itly  on  this  sub- 
ject M  follows  : — 

**  *  Why  have  women  oontributed  too  much  of  the  bad  work  whioh  is  done  in 
the  world  V  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer — from  want  of  definite  training.... Ic  is 
only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  women  have  had  a  fair  chanoe  of  being  even 
trained  as  cooks.  They  have  had  to  scramble  into  all  oocupations  as  best  they 
ooold.  Those  who  do  '  bad  work '  are  for  the  most  part  driven  for  dear  life  into 
pnxBaits  for  whioh  they  have  neither  taste  nor  inclination.  Ladies  come  to  me 
every  day  and  say  *  I  am  obliged  to  work  for  mv  living,  and  I  hear  yon  will  find 
me  something  to  do,*  their  own  qualifications  for  work  never  entering  into  the 
'qaestion  at  alL 

"  I  wish  I  oonld  publish  abroad  the  histories  of  those  who  have  oome  to  me 
•during  the  last  month.  Their  fathers*  and  husbands*  names  were  honoaiably 
known  to  the  world  in  several  oases  ;  but  death  or  reverse  of  fortune  had  thrown 
these  tonderly  nurtured  women — at  an  age  when  neither  bod v  or  mind  is  pliable-^ 
-Qh.  their  own  resources,  and  they  are  consequently  ready  in  tneir  desperate  need  to 
attempt,  without  the  slightest  qualification,  any  post  under  Heaven  which  may 
•enable  them  to  keep  the  wolf  frcnu  the  door.** 

There  is  apparently  no  lack  of  facts,  but,  in  a  speculatively  commercial  oom« 
munity,  where  the  standard  of  civilised  living  is  exorbitant,  Mid  the  precarious 
euooess  of  one  decade  yields  before  the  more  pushing  competition  of  the  next» 
^e  remedy  is  indeed  a  problem.^  [Bd.] 
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Tlie  few  induBtrial  purBuits  into 
which  women  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  push  their  claims,  and  obtain 
even  the  faintest  recognition  from 
either  male  rivals  or  employers, 
are,  in  our  opinion,  hardly  worth 
the  mentioning.  Here  and  there 
a  few  compositors  may  gain  the 
friendly  offices  of  some  printer 
who  shews  a  greater  devotion  to 
the  sex  than  to  the  style  of  his 
work,  or  a  chivalrous  hair- 
dresser or  photographer  opens  his 
salons  to  a  smaU  band  of  female 
manipulators  who  may  attract 
sufficient  attention  through  the 
Press,  or  otherwise,  to  command  a 
select  but  relatively  insignificant 
market.  Meanwhile,  within  the 
ffreat  workshops  of  the  world  in- 
dustrial machinery  goes  on  with 
its  thousands  and  thousands  of 
human  hands,  and  the  ''ladies" 
are  left  lamenting  outside.  Little 
systems  of  fancy  trades,  and  fancy 
work,  some  of  them  flatteringly 
veiled  with  the  glamour  of  ''self- 
help,"  a  ik>or  misnomer,  have  their 
day,  and  cease  to  be.  Platform  after 
platform,  raised  by  the  small 
advance-guard  in  the  light  of 
sanguine  hopes  and  ardent  ima- 
ginations, gives  way,  and  the 
hard  and  Uiomy  path  of  self- 
sustaining  business  life  is  never 
reached  alter  all.  Even  the  careful 
records  of  such  a  well  intentioned 
and  persistent  organisation  as  that 
of  the  "  Society  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women"  afford  but 
smaU  encouragement  to  the  zealous 
searcher  for  work,  wiUing  as  she 
may  be  to  leave  the  old  traditions 
of  falsely  called  accomplishments 
behind,  and  accept  the  drudging 
conditions  of  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship to  the  various  trades  which  a 
luxurious  civilisation  from  day  to 
day  begets. 

Of  the  tender  lives  crushed  out 
in  the  vain  struggle  for  a  right  to 
labour,  it  is  not  our  object  to 
speak  at  any  length  in  this  place. 


Stories  sadder  than  any  "  Song  of 
the  Shirt"  conjures  up  mieht  be 
told  of  the  trampled  purple  and 
fine  linen  which  has  gradually 
lost  ite  lustre  in  the  city  crowd, 
and  then  been  dragged  away  from, 
the  stifling  workimops  of  pitiless- 
Lbndon,  or  Manchester,  in  which 
there  was  no  room  for  lady- 
workers,  and  but  poor  pay  even 
for  experienced  hands.  Side  by 
side  with  this  dull  dead  waste  of 
human  energy  is  the  yet  more 
ghastly,  if  for  the  moment  more^ 
picturesque  outcome  of  our  tin- 
employed  '•  surplus  women,"  who 
have  drifted  into,  or  maybe  even 
deliberately  chosen,  the  paths  of 
vice  as  more  profitable  than  those 
of  honest  trade.  It  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  any  accurate  return  of  the 
number  of  women  of  what  is  vul- 
garly called  "  superior  education  " 
who  belone  to  "  the  indefinite 
class,"  to  adopt  a  sad  euphemism 
of  the  Census,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  a  careful  and  crucial  inquiry 
would  elicit  many  terrible  f  acts'on 
this  subject.  A  very  casual  glance- 
at  the  columns  of  the  London  daily 

Sapers  will  afford  glimpses,  not 
rfficult  to  interpret,  of  a  ghastly 
underworld  in  which  the  "lady 
companion  "  and  "  housekeeper 
to  a  widower "  or  "  elderly  ba- 
chelor," have  their  being.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  these  sug- 
gestions further,  but  we  should 
not  be  treating  middle  class  desti- 
tution in  its  bearing  on  women 
with  any  degree  of  justice  if  we 
omitted  mention  of  them  alto- 
gether. It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
phenomena  of  vice  so  much  as  in 
the  long  monotonous  levels  of 
middle  class  respectability,  that 
the  crushing  weight  of  destitution 
can  be  best  estimated  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  suburban  life  of 
London,  or  other  great  cities,  and 
has  studied  even  superficially  the- 
inner   aspecte    of    the    countiess. 
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''villa  residences,"  and  still  more 
woebegone  lodgings  in  whicli 
middle  class  respectability  is 
constrained  to  dwell,  must  also 
be  cognisant  of  the  colourless 
existence  and  miserable  monotonies 
of  daily  routine  which  are  com- 
monly associated  with  such  places. 
As  mere  studies  in  morbid  physics, 
the  female  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts we  are  now  specially  referring 
to  are  worth  the  attention  and 
diagnosis  of  the  sociologist;  as 
intellectual  entities,  to  judge  from 
the  literature  which  fills  the  nar- 
row windows  of  the  library  and 
Berlin  work  shops  which  they 
generally  frequent,  they  are  yet 
more  sadly  significant.  The  occa- 
sional excitement  of  a  lecture  on 
Palestine,  illustrated  by  dissolving 
views,  in  the  local  chapel ;  or  tea 
and  tracts  at  the  mothers'  meeting, 
are  amongst  the  few  dissipations  of 
their  dreary  lives.  Once  in  five 
years,  perhaps,  a  fancy  bazaar,  to 

Say  ofit  another  instalment  of 
ebt  for  the  self-same  chapel,  calls 
into  feeble  play  the  few  industrial 
activities  in  the  direction  of  pen- 
wipers or  broideries  which  their 
early   education  in    the  ''accom- 

Slishments  suited  to  ladies"  has 
eveloped.  It  is  needless  to  fill  in 
further  the  outlines  of  so  familiar 
a  picture  of  middle  class  destitu- 
tion as  we  have  here  sketched. 
We  will  only  add  that  it  is  from 
this  melancholy  background  that 
the  countless  applicants  for  the 
scanty  benefits  of  Governesses' 
Benevolent  Associations  and  similar 
mockeries  in  the  name  of  charity, 
generally  emerge,  and  perhaps  the 
dreary  excitement  of  a  canvass  for 
votes  may  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  few  passions  which  stir  their 
dead-level  days. 

Even  more  ghastly  still  than 
these  private  abodes  of  respectable 
poverty,  are  the  institutions  which 
are  known  as  "Homes  for  Decayed 
Gentlewomen,"  in  which  the  lean 


and  faded  forms  of  well-bom 
ladies  may  be  seen  haunting  the 
desolate  windows  which  shut  them 
out  from  a  world  in  which  they 
have  lonff  since  lost  any  interest 
that  holds  the  germ  of  better 
things.  The  type  of  destitute 
gentlewoman  to  which  we  are  now 
referring  is  not,  however,  purely 
an  institutional  one.  There  is 
perhaps  hardly  any  family  with  a 
reasonable  competence  of  its  own, 
which  has  not  one,  or  it  may  be 
several,  of  these  poor  ladies  who 
are  the  subjects  of  its  special  care 
and  ministration.  ''Poor  Miss 
Pinch  "  is  spoken  of  with  "  'bated 
breath,"  and  a  sort  of  reverent 
compassion,  as  if  she  were  already 
amongst  the  dead,  and  every  now 
and  then,  as  we  move  about 
amongst  the  kind-hearted  folk 
who  take  charge  of  these  "dere* 
licts "  of  society,  a  mysterious 
shrug  of  the  shoulder,  or  a  half 
sigh  of  relief,  intimates  to  us  that 
the  "  poor  old  creature  has  gone 
at  last ;"  and  under  any  circum- 
stances "  she  cannot  be  worse  oft 
than  she  was  here,  poor  dear!" 
Ooncemine  this  section  of  middle 
class  destitutes  amongst  women, 
as  of  the  other  sections  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  attempt  any  nu- 
mericid  estimate,  but  individual 
experience  seems  so  common  that 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
aggregate  mtist  be  a  very  large 
one.  Of  the  "broken-down  go- 
vernesses," to  use  what  has  become 
almost  a  technical  term  in  the 
category  of  misfortune,  we  have 
incidentally  spoken  somewhat 
earlier  in  these  pages,  and 
with  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  higher  education  for  women 
movement,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  competent  teachers  in 
the  place  of  inexperienced  sciolists^ 
we  &ar  for  a  few  years  to  come 
this  unfortimate  class  is  likely  to 
be  largely   increased.      To  what 
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extent  their  services  might  be 
utilised  in  some  other  directions, 
we  shall  have  to  speak  when  we 
•  come  to  treat  of  the  remedies  or 
palliatives  that  suggest  themselves 
to  us  in  the  treatment  of  the 
middle  class  destitution  about 
which  we  are  writing.  At  present, 
we  can  only  allude  to  the  class  as 
a  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
crowd  of  unemployed  women  for 
whom  some  provision  has  to  be 
made.  It  wiU,  we  think,  be  seen 
that  in  the  general  consideration 
of  middle  class  destitution,  the  case 
of  women  is  in  many  ways  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  men, 
as  detailed  in  a  former  paper. 
Prejudice,  as  well  as  a  preponde- 
rance in  numbers,  is  against  the 
women  in  their  search  for  any 
calling  which  lies  beyond  the  pale 
of  that  domestic  service,  whether 
matrimonial  or  menial,  to  which 
the  traditions  of  the  labour  market 
seem  hitherto  to  have  consigned 
ihem.      This    prejudice,    we    are 


happy  to  note,  is  now  in  amne 
directions  shewing  sign  of  giving 
way,  but  it  is  still  obstmate  enoufi;h 
to  deter  any  but  resolute  spirits 
from  going  forth  to  combat  it. 
And  as  to  the  preponderance 
in  numbers,  no  remedy  short  of 
emigration,  of  which  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  in  our 
succeeding  paper,  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  of  any  avail. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  simpler, 
and  yet  more  radical  methods  of 
alleviation  than  mere  expatriation 
may  be  found  to  meet  the  needs  of 
female  middle  dass  destitution,  as 
of  the -male  destitution  to  which 
we  first  directed  our  attention. 
Of  these  methods  we  must  speak 
in  another  place.  We  are  content 
in  the  few  foregoing  pages  to 
have  brought  up  3ie  painful 
story  of  our  contemporaiy  destitu- 
tion amongst  educated  women  to 
the  same  point  as  that  relating  to 
men  in  our  first  chapter.  ''  Cra$ 
ingens  iterMmus  osquar,** 
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Lent  Term  is  always  both  aimosplieTically  and  academically  dull ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  principle  exeeptio  prohat  rsgulam  in  non  exeeptis,  the 
term,  which  is  alreaidy  half  over  before  Caroms  has  commenced,  has 
been  unusually  fruitful  of  incident.  The  great  Liberal  gathering  to 
initiate  the  **  Palmerston  "  Club  was  so  ful^  reported  that  except  with 
the  design  of  giving  it  due  prominence  among  the  notdbilia  it  woidd  be 
superfluous  to  occupy  space  in  alluding  to  it.  Lord  Lymington,  of 
Bcdiol,  heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Portsmouth,  comported  himself  fehcitously 
under  the  trying^  ordeal  of  addressing  Mr.  Qladstone,  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
Lords  Ghranville  and  Cardwell,  together  with  a  doud  of  celebrities 
and  obscurities.  Of  course  the  opposition  Club,  to  wit,  the  ''Oanning," 
has  improved  the  occasion  by  a  lampoon  on  Liberalism,  which,  amid 
much  that  is  silly,  contains  one  hon  mot  worth  recording.  Lord  Cardwell 
is  made  to  say  in  his  post-prandial  speech,  '^  We  luave  stopped  pro- 
motion by  purchase ;  I  hope  we  shall  soon  stop  promotion  altogether." 
This  is  a  bit  of  genuine  fun,  worthy  a  terra  Miw,  Political  clubs  are 
a  new  feature  in  Oxford  life,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  speak 
hesitatingly  of  their  utility,  since  he  emphasised  his  warning  to  Lord 
Lyming^n  and  the  underg^duates  not  to  allow  the  fascinations  of  a 
<5lub  to  interfere  with  severe  study.  Probably  they  will  not  prove  more 
injurious  to  intellectual  exertion  than  the  hunting  and  cricket  fields, 
the  river,  and  athletics,  whilst  if  they  encourage  oratory,  and  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  undergraduate  House  of  Parliament  at  the  Union 
Society,  they  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  speeches  at  the  Palmer- 
ston dinner  were  infinitely  above  the  juvenile  average  of  rhetoric, 
which  has  woefully  fallen  o£P  of  late  years.  The  younger  academical 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  mostly  mum,  and  Oxford, 
which  used  to  send  lions  to  St.  Stephen's,  now  furnishes  a  modest 
supply  of  lambs. 

Professor  Shairp  is  fully  justifying  his  election  to  the  Poetry  Chair. 
In  London,  if  not  in  Oxford,  it  was  f St  that  with  such  an  area  of  selec- 
tion as  Messrs.  Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Mathew  Arnold — not  to  mention 
Mr.  Bobert  Browning,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  books  of  Balliol — 
the  University  committed  an  error  in  failing  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
prominent  poet,  whose  fittest  works,  at  all  events,  would  be  likely  to 
survive.  Poets,  however,  did  not  come  forward,  nor  did  the  wirepullers 
of  the  rival  parties  in  Convocation  invite  them  to  stand  for  the  almost 
barren  honour  of  the  Professorship.  Hence  a  learned  SBsthetic  critic 
was  the  desideratum,  and  such  Mr.  Shairp  has  proved  himself  to  be.  His 
lecture,  which  attracted  an  auditory  of  five  hundred  people  in  the  hall 
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of  Balliol,  on  ''  Criticism  and  Creation/'  was  not  only  masterly  and 
scliolarly  ;  it  further  pointed  a  moral  most  excellent  for  tlie  digestion 
of  an  academical  aumenoe,  viz.,  that  poetry  is  spontaneous,  ^ot  an 
article  of  manufacture.  It  is  a  popular  Oxford  fallacy  that  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  crammer  can  do  anything ;  that  the  pupil  of  a  clever 
master  may  be  converted  with  ease  into  an  essayist,  novelist,  dramatist, 
poet.  Art  and  science  are  thereby  idiotically  confounded  in  order  to 
feed  the  amour  propre  of  successful  tutors.  As  regards  poetry,  Professor 
Shairp  descends  upon  these  soi-disant  manufacturers  of  inspiration  with, 
crushing  force,  his  specific  gravity  being  indefinitely  increased  by  the- 
dictum  of  Socrates  to  Ion — **  All  good  poets,  epic  as  well  as  lyric, 
compose  their  beautiful  poems,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  because  they  are- 
possessed  and  inspired '' — words  which,  if  appreciated,  ought  at  once  to 
alter  the  conditions  on  which  the  Newdigate  Prize  Poem  is  competed 
for.  We  are  indeed  g^telul  to  the  Professor  for  thus  bearding  the- 
lion  of  '^ average"  in  his  den  The  Universities  generally  leaven 
society  admirabty,  and  each  successive  SBon  marks  an  advance  in  thought 
and  culture.  But  the  evil  of  the  academical  system — and  it  is  not  incon- 
siderable— ^is  that  it  rubs  ^e  facets  off  the  diamonds,  and  renders  them, 
lustrous  indeed,  but  not  prismatic.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  trans- 
parent, but  the  fire  has  been  extinguished.  Analysis  is,  doubtless,  a 
splendid  method,  and  multiplies  indefinitely  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge. Synthesis,  however,  alone  is  the  artist's  weapon,  and  the  materials 
he  employs  are  not  acquired  by  previous  analysis,  but  by  something  akin 
to  intuition.  ''It  is  the  old  story,"  aphorises  the  Professor,  "  th& 
botanist  can  take  the  flower  to  pieces,  shew  you  the  stamens,  calyx, 
corolla,  etc.,  but  can  he  put  them  together  again  ?  Can  he  recreate  the 
mysterious  thing  which  held  them  together,  and  made  the  living  flower?^ 
No.  The  life  has  escaped  his  grasp."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  thorough 
a  teacher  will  hammer  on  the  same  anvil  during  his  tenure  of  office. 
He  strikes  hard,  and  strikes  home. 

Mr.  Ince,  of  Exeter,  succeeds  Dr.  Mozley  in  the  Chair  of  Theology. 
This  is  just  the  sort  of  appointment  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  Premier.  Mr.  Ince  has  been  tutor  of  his  college  from  time- 
immemorial,  and  has  enjoyed  throughout  a  popularity  few  officials 
can  preserve.  When  he  nas  occupied  the  University  pulpit — ^which  has- 
been  not  seldom — ^his  discourses  have  been  of  the  moderate,  strictly 
orthodox,  old-fashioned  type.  Nobody  could  accuse  him  of  brilliancy ; 
nobody  of  shallowness.  Personally,  he  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
Dons,  and  although  Dr.  Farrar,  of  Durham,  would  have  been  a  better 
selection,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Hansell,  of  Magdalen,  still  no  one  wiU  grudge 
Mr.  Ince  a  chair  he  will  fill  with  advantage  to  the  University.  Th» 
Premier  acted  quite  rightly  in  declining  to  award  so  important  an  office 
to  an  absolutely  junior  man,  however  marked  his  merit  might  be. 

John  Henry  Newman  has  been  elected  Honorary  FeUow  of  Trinity, 
and  he  is  expected  to  acknowledge  the  compliment  by  paying  a  visit  to 
the  coUe^e  whereof  he  was  Sdiolar  before  his  election  to  an  Oriel 
Fellowship,  Most  unprejudiced  minds  will  be  inclined  to  puzzle  over 
the  paradoxical  consistency  which,  after  an  Act  has  been  passed  opening- 
Fellowships  irrespective  of  creed,  awards  to  one  of  the  most  distinguishea 
sons  of  Oxford  an  Honorary  Fellowship  of  Trinity,  instead  of  replacing 
him  in  his  Fellowship  of  Uriel,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for  conscience 
sake.     The  time  has  surely  arrived  for  making  the  "  martyrs "  some* 
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«ort  of  compensation.  We  have  before  us  on  our  library  table  the 
$nagnum  opus  of  an  eminent  historian,  Mr.  Samuel  Kawson  Ghurdiner. 
This  gentleman,  within  a  few  months  after  taking  a  brilliant  first  class, 
was  ejected  from  his  Studentship  of  Christ  Church,  by  that  rough- 
tongued  Qrecian,  Dean  Gaisford,  for  the  crime  of  joining  the  Irvingite 
<K>mmunion,  which  has  never  formally  separated  from  the  National 
Church.  There  are,  perhaps,  about  two  dozen  **  martyrs,"  of  various 
«orts  and  sizes,  still  living,  and  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  poetical 
Justice  to  reinstate  them  in  preferment  they  forfeited  on  sentmiental 
grounds. 

Professor  Bonamy  Price  has  been  re-elected  to  the  Chair  of  Political 
Economy.  He  is  more  fortunate  than  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  who 
had  to  endure  the  penalty  of  Badicalism  by  the  loss  of  his  second  term 
of  office.  We  imag^e  that  Mr.  Price  may  add  the  prefix  Professor  to 
his  name  as  long  as  he  chooses,  since  he  has  not  an  enemy  in  the  world. 
He  was  rightly  named  Bonamy,  and  were  M.  Perivier  to  describe 
Oxford  for  the  delectation  of  all  Paris,  he  would  probably  dub  the 
Professor,  as  he  termed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "eentleman  pood-fellow.'* 
After  all,  the  academical  residents  care  little  stbout  political  economy, 
much  anent  the  style  of  man  who  for  the  nonce  lectures  on  Adam  Smith 
to  empty  benches. 

The  yice-Chanoellor  has  sounded  the  note  of  reform  in  a  direction 
where  it  was  needed.  Per  many  long  years  the  citizens  of  Oxford  have 
had  a  genuine  grievance  in  the  fact  of  the  Colleges  being  non-resident 
during  six  months  out  of  twelve,  and  actually  prohibiting  men  who  wish 
to  study  from  residing  in  vacation.  This  dog  in  the  manger  policy 
must  sooner  or  later  be  reversed,  and  we  note  with  satisfaction  the 
proposal  to  turn  the  vacations  to  account  by  holding  examinations 
therein,  instead  of  in  term-time.  Men  would  thus  have  the  temf  with- 
out a  break  for  study  and  tuition,  and  the  ordeal  of  the  examinations 
would  be  underg^^e  when  the  social  life  of  Oxford  is  tranquillised  by 
the  absence  of  the  imdergpraduate  element.  Tutors  who  desire  the 
Long  Vacation  as  a  holiday  for  Alpine  climbing,  fishins^  in  Norway,  and 
visits  to  the  tropics,  will  probably  oppose  a  change  so  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  learning.  The  muscular  variety  of  Don  is,  however,  on  the 
decrease,  and  the  zeal  which  instituted  inter-colleg^ate  lectures  and  has 
energised  to  raise  the  pass,  as  well  as  the  class  standard  will  easily 
out-general  the  advocates  of  doleefar  niente. 

The  last  novelty  in  Oxford  is  the  '*lay  sermon."  Dean  Stanley 
originated  the  idea  when  he  invited  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  preach  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  Professor 
€hreen  has  acclimatised  it  in  Oxford  with  a  measure  of  success.  Imberh«n 
Juvenes  have  thronged  to  listen  to  his  periods,  and  have  doubtless  felt 
strengthened  in  the  backbone  after  an  hour  or  so  of  Christian  ethics. 
The  Professor  predicates  commonly  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  his  basilica 
being  the  principal  lecture-room  of  Balliol,  and  he  has  put  his 
professorial  imprimatur  on  St.  Paul,  by  selecting  that  Apostle  as  his 
motif  for  an  adagio  with  variations. 

Scarlet  fever  has  broken  out  at  Christ  Church.  Four  oases  are 
already  reported,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  disease  will  spread.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  Liddell,  the  "  house  "  has  been  converted  into  a 
model  of  sanitary  perfection.  The  rooms  are  mostly  large  and  lofty; 
the  staircases  broad  and  well  ventilated.    Hygiene  is  consulted  in  every 
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possible  way,  so  that  an  epidemic  must  be  regarded  as  unavoidable, 
not  as  preyentible.  Apropos  of  the  **  house/'  it  loses  a  nugget  in  Mr. 
Yere  Bayne,  who  after  nearly  two  decades  of  censorship  resigns  that 
onerous  office  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  IJniyersity  Commission.  No- 
living  man  has  laboured  more  heart-wholly  for  Christ  Church  than 
Mr.  Bayne.  He  had  some  difficulties,  too,  in  his  day — mad  marquises, 
wild  dukes  and  earls — ^but  he  has  by  quiet  flimness  solved  satisfactorily 
many  a  tufted  problem  which  a  less  '*  judgmatical "  censor  would  have 
converted  into  &pofM  asinorum.  Let  us  hope  that  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Commission  will  prove  the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  exalted 
preferment. 


Trinity  Collbge,   Cambbidoe, 

February  2Ut. 

The  remark  so  often  made  of  the  world  that  the  one  half  of  it  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  might  be  applied  with  no  less  force 
to  this  University.  Each  of  the  Colleges  has  its  own  group  of  interests, 
and  at  either  of  the  largest  the  residents  are  so  very  numerous  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  everybody  to  know  everybody  else.  Few 
amongst  the  older  members  of  either  this  or  St.  John's  College,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tutors,  are  able  to  come  into  much  personal  contact 
with  the  undergraduates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  different 
standing  see  so  little  of  one  another.  For  the  most  part  a  man  has  to 
thank  hunself  if  familiar  intercourse  with  juniors  ends  in  his  being 
contemned.  If  his  dignity  needs  the  enchantment  of  distance  to  be 
maintained,  the  sooner  he  is  stripped  of  it  and  shewn  up  in  his  true 
proportions,  the  better  for  the  world.  Some  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  break  down  artificial  barriers.  Let 
praise  be  given  to  one  who  is  doing  his  very  best  in  this  cause  at  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  ever  since  his  return  from  Eton 
to  residence  at  King's,  has  made  his  hospitable  rooms  the  very  propa- 
ganda of  genial -sympathies. 

Amongst  undergraduates,  it  is  common  for  old  schoolfellows  to 
form  little  sets,  out  of  which,  into  a  wider  sphere,  even  those  who 
would,  find  it  difficult  to  pass,  and  the  system  of  specialisation  of 
studies  tends  unavoidably  to  keep  men  apart.  So  it  often  happens 
that  only  ^after  one's,  degree  one  finds  out  at  the  Bachelors'  table  in 
Hall  the  excellent  qualities  of  a  contemporary  whom  one  has  known  by 
sight  aU  through  one's  earlier  university  life. 

Judging  by  the  traditions  handed  down  from  a  former  age,  things 
would  appear  to  be  no  worse  in  this  respect  now-a-days  than  in  the 
past,  and  in  most  points  we  must  have  made  great  progress.  Those 
who  have  known  Cambridge  longest  seem  to  agree  that  the  general 
tone  of  the  undergraduate  world  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  We  have 
here,  upon  the  whole,  a  body  of  generous  and  manly  fellows,  gentle- 
men in  feeling  and  character,  as  well  as  in  bearing.  Nor  caii  it  be  said 
that  common  sense  and.  decorum  are  veiy  often  set  openly  at  nought 
now,  as  formerly  they  repeatedly  were.    One  cause  of  the  improvement 
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is  probably  not  far  to  seek.    The  senior  men  are  more  keenly  alive  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  than  in  times  gone  by. 

Conspicuous  for  their  admirable  example  stcmd  the  persons  to  whom 
we  should  naturally  look  for  a  good  example,  the  Divinity  Professors. 
The  Begins  Professor,  who  to  a  large  extent  accumulated  by  in- 
defatigable industry,  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  master  at  Harrow,  the 
store  of  learning  which  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  venerable  of 
living  doctors  of  the  Church,  throws  himself  with  ardour  into  every- 
thing by  which  he  can  serve  our  Alma  Mater  and  her  children.  He  and 
Dr.  lightfoot  were  the  soul  of  that  remarkable  movement  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  **  Church  Society,"  now  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  Cambridge.  And  to  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  we  owe  the  foundation  of  Siose  University 
Scholarships  for  History  which  bear  his  name,  and  for  which  his  liberal 
endowment  entirely  provided. 

The  Church  Society  holds  meetings,  always  numerously  attended, 
for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  discussion  upon  subjects  of  practical 
interest  to  all  varieties  of  Churchmen.  Its  affairs  are  chiefly  conducted 
by  undergraduates  and  Bachelors.  Some  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
its  early  history  are  no  longer  resident.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke,  has  left  England  to  labour  in  the  University  Mission  at 
Delhi.  Mr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  of  Peterhouse,  the  author  of 
two  able  historical  works  upon  the  University,  has  become  a  coimtiy 
parson.  Mr.  Mason,  author  of  the  Hulsean  Essay  on  the  ''  Persecution 
of  Diocletian,"  has,  although  comparatively  youthful,  received  a  stall 
in  the  newly  constituted  Cathedral  Church  of  Truro.  We  are  very 
proud,  by-the-bye,  of  the  distinguished  scholar  upon  whom  the  Queen 
was  lately  pleased  to  confer  the  new  Cornish  Bishopric.  Dr.  Benson 
was  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  has  been  much  identified  with 
Cambridge  interests.  At  this  moment  of  heavy  domestic  bereavement, 
he  has  the  heart*felt  sympathy  of  all  his  friends  here. 

Of  all  subjects  of  debate  at  Cambridge,  the  compidsory  chapel  difficulty 
is  one  of  the  most  dreary.  It  has  been  felt  at  Trinity  that  the  obligatory 
principle  cannot,  under  present  circumstances,  be  abandoned,  although 
everytning  practicable  has  been  done  to  sweeten  its  application.  Thus^ 
there  are  musical  services  on  three  week-day  evenings,  as  well  as  on 
Sundays,  and  the  shortened  form  of  prayer  is  used.  St.  John's  College 
was,  until  just  recently,  a  by-word  throughout  the  University  for  the 
absurdity  of  its  rigour  in  the  matter  of  chapels.  A  large  number  of 
the  undergraduates  were  made  to  keep  nine  chapels  per  week,  attend- 
ance at  two  services  on  Sundays  being,  by  way  oi  bribe,  reckoned 
as  three.  A  great  change  has,  however,  now  occurred.  The  well- 
known  figure  of  Dr.  Be3mer,  so  renowned  for  his  antique  Toryism  and 
high-and-dry  Churchism,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  about  the  courts  of  his 
Cmlege,  or  on  horseback  in  the  Madingley  Boad.  He  has  accepted  a 
living,  and  with  his  departure  from  John's,  Toryism  and  high-and-dry 
Churchism  seem  to  have  gone  too.  Another  Johnian  figure,  almost 
equally  familiar,  has  also  vanished.  Mr.  Bushby,  who  graduated  early 
in  the  centuzy,  and  who  had  latterly  looked  the  picture  of  infirmity. 
has  been  removed  by  death. 

It  may  be  perhaps  taken  as  one  slight  indication  of  the  small 
influence  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  that  the  generid  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  at  St.  John's  College  has  hitherto  hardly  partaken  of 
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the  breadth  of  view  known  to  be  characteristio  of  the  Master ;  yet 
Dr.  Bateson  commenced  his  reiffn  in  1857. 

Some  of  the  Heads  are  litenuly  ciphers.  This  cannot  be  said,  indeed, 
either  of  Dr.  Bateson  or  of  our  own  yery  distinguished  Master,  nor 
of  the  Master  of  Clare,  who  has  been  devoted  enough  to  undertake  this 
academical  year,  for  the  fifth  time  in  his  career,  the  burdens  of  the 
Yice-Chancellor^p.  But  who  ever  hears  or  sees  anjrthing  of,  for 
instance,  Dr.  Quest,  who  since  1852  has  been  Master  of  Caius? 

Tet  one  must  not  be  too  ready  to  expect  much  actual  interference 
with  the  headships  of  Houses  by  the  Conmussioners  appointed  under  the 
Universities  Act.  We  all  know  the  value  of  mere  rumour,  especially 
when  it  is  found  among  the  prophets. 

The  term  is  gliding  menily  on,  as  terms  generally  do.  We  are 
now  in  the  full  current  of  its  work,  just  before  the  shadows  of  the  end 
falline  before  begin  to  warn  us  that  we  shall  not  get  throug^h  anything 
like  aU  we  had  been  contemplating.  The  Classic^  Tripos  is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  House.  On  the  river,  there  is  vigorous  practice  for  the 
Lent  races,  and  the  University  crew  is  to  be  seen  out  daily.  At  the 
Woodwardian  Museum,  Professor  Hughes  seems  to  be  arranging  or  re- 
arranging specimens,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Blake,  of  Caius,  the  joint 
author  of  a  lately  published  work,  ''The  Yorkshire  Lias,"  which 
establishes  his  title  to  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  accurate 
geological  investigators. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  af tor  next  year  degrees  in  music  are 
not  to  be  bestowed  in  the  anomalous  fashion  at  present  followed.  Now 
there  is  no  tost,  either  by  the  Little-go  or  an  equivalent,  of  that  general 
education  required  of  aspirants  to  all  other  degrees,  and  presumed  by 
society  to  belong  to  every  Cambridge  graduate,  especially  to  a  Doctor 
in  any  Faculty.  That  there  shoidd  be  such  a  test  is  all  the  more 
important,  when  residence  is  dispensed  with.  Not  all  musical  graduates 
can  be  credited  with  those  qualities  which  make  us  more  than  contonted 
that  the  rising  Welsh  composer,  Joseph  Parry,  the  most  eminent,  pro- 
bably, of  recent  candidates  for  the  doctorato,  is  to  be  admitted  to  that 
status. 

The  Mistress  of  Girton  College  will  not,  I  trust,  object  to  your 
readers  knowing  that  she  very  kindly  gave  a  most  delightful  "At 
Home"  last  Tuesdav  evening.  The  dmin^-hall  was  prepared  for 
dancing,  which  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  all  the  evening.  The 
guests  were  favoured  with  a  peep  into  the  pleasant  rooms  of  the 
students,  all  of  them  furnished  and  aecorated  with  singular  tasto.  The 
prevailing  style  of  decoration  is  the  Morrisian,  and  William  Morris 
himself  has  had  a  hand  in  it.  The  gathering  of  Tuesday  evening  was 
a  very  laree  one,  including  several  professors,  many  members  of  the 
•Senate,  and  some  undergraduates.  Nothing coiild  have  passed  off  more 
successfully  and  happily. 


TBDrmr  Colleob,  Dxtblin  , 

February  IBih. 

The  Academic  Council  had  a  sort  of  field-day  of   elections  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th*    Th^  had  to  fill  up  the  Begins  Professorship  of 
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Physic,  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Stokes ;  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy^  vacated  by  Dr.  Maclvor  after  the  usual  tenure  of  five  years ; 
and  the  new  Chair  of  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law.  Dr. 
Hudson  was  elected  to  the  medical  professorship.  As  a  practising 
physician,  this  gentleman  has  for  some  years  been  at  the  head  of  the 
profession  in  Diiblin ;  so  his  election  is  a  kind  of  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  professional  standing.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  besides 
Dr.  Maclvor  (the  emeritus  professor),  the  candidates  for  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Chair  were  Messrs.  Graham  and  Monck.  I  find  that  Mr. 
Sully  (the  author  of  a  recently  published  book  on  Pessimism)  was  also  a 
candidate ;  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  election  lay  between 
him  and  Mr.  Ghraham,  until  it  was  known  that  neither  of  these 
candidates  could  undertake  to  reside  permanently  in  Dublin.  This 
<circumstance  decided  the  choice  of  the  Coimcil  in  favour  of  Mr.  Monck. 
I  confess  I  wish  that  the  objection  to.  a  ''  carpet  bag  professor  "  could 
have  been  got  over,  and  that  Mr.  Graham  could  have  been  elected.  He 
bas  given  ample  *proof  of  great  originality  of  thought,  as  well  as  skill 
in  teaching.  However,  in  Mr.  Monck  we  have  secured  a  professor  of 
no  contemptible  acquirements.  >  Dr.  Maclvor,  I  am  told,  was  nowhere 
in  the  voting.  So  much  for  the  "eomman  common-sense  and  natwral 
natural-realism  "  of  his  ideal.  Mr.  Brougham  Leech's  election  to  the  Chair 
of  Jurisprudence  and  International  Law  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Of 
<x>urse  the  difficulty  about  the  declaration  of  impartiality  had  to  be  got 
over.  The  Chancellor  referred  the  matter  to  the  Visitors  Tthe  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  Sir  Joseph  Napier),  and  they  upheld  tne  Board's 
reading  of  the  law,  and  directed  that  a  new  election  should  be  held. 

The  new  Sermathena  is  not  out  yet.  Ton  may  have  seen  the  last 
number.  (No.  IV.)  It  is  really  a  periodical  of  which  any  university 
might  well  be  proud.  It  is  full  of  papers  of  the  deepest  interest  for 
scholars  and  thinkers.  Mr.  ClifPe  Leslie's  **  Philosopnical  Method  of 
Political  Economy  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  thought.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Leslie  means  to  follow  out  his  own  suggestions,  and  shew  us  how 
to  bring  political  economy  into  true  relation  with  the  rest  of  sociology. 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  paper  on  Horace  and  Lucilius  puts  forward  a  view  of 
the  connection  between  the  works  of  the  elder  and  younger  Boman 
satirist  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  even  been  suggested  before, 
^nd  which  the  writer  maintains  in  a  most  felicitous  style  and  with 
copious  iUusfcrations.  Mr.  Paley  has  tried  a  fall  with  Dr.  Ingram  in 
etymology,  and  comes  off  very  decidedly  second  best.  To  my  mind, 
however,  the  gem  of  the  nimiber  is  an  article  on  **  Cicero  pro  Cluentio." 
But  my  pleasure  in  reading  it  is  largely  chequered  with  pain.  Its 
author,  John  Fletcher  Davies,  the  most  original  classical  scholar  Dublin 
•ever  produced,  has  shaken  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  us.  The 
University  that  should  have  been  his  Alma  Mater  proved  herself  the 
unkindest  of  stepmothers.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world.  I  will  not  call 
•our  governing  body  Philistines ;  but  they  are  men  of  the  world  and 
nothmgmore,  and  they  do  not  know  a  man  of  genius  when  they  see 
him.  Their  failure  to  appreciate  Davies  was  a  crucial  proof  of  this. 
Por  Davies  is  something  more  l^an  a  "  clever  scholar."  He  is  a  man 
penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  enthusiasm  of  scholarship. 
He  loves  the  classics  as  Chopin  loved  music.  His  work  was  inspired, 
and  his  talk  was  inspiration  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 
It  is  saddening  to  think  that  such  a  man  should  oe  forced  out  of  s, 
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scholar's  career  by  the  action  of  the  very  persons  whose  duty  and  interest 
it  was  to  bind  him  to  the  scholastic  profession.    But  enough  of  this. 

I  could  not  send  you  Kottdbos  in  time  for  your  January  number.  X 
think  you  will  like  it  when  you  see  it.  G^iie  English  verse  is  particularly 
good.  The  most  popular  of  the  pieces  will  probably  be  Mr.  Wilkins's 
'^  In  the  Engine  l^ed."  It  is  spirited  and  dramatic,  and  its  occasional 
roughnesses  of  metre  and  style  are  not  inappropriate  to  the  nature  of  the 
subiect.  Mr.  Martley's  ''  Study  for  a  Heroine"  is  as  original  as  Mr. 
WiJkins's  poem,  and  far  more  finished.  Some  people  thmk  that  too- 
much  space  is  allotted  in  KottahoB  to  English  verse  as  compared  with 
Greek  and  Latin.  Something  is  done  to  redress  the  balance  in  this^ 
number :  but  perhaps  not  enough.  What  there  is,  however,  is  of  the 
very  best.  Mr.  Brady's  Alcaics,  "  Ad  Pyrrham,"  are  very  finished  in 
execution,  and  delicately  humorous  in  conception.  Mr.  J.  B.  West 
contributes  a  translation  of  Bacon's  verses — 

* '  The  world's  a  bubble  and  the  life  of  man 
Less  than  a  span,"  etc. 

which  is  an  excellent  version  in  itself,  but  will  perhaps  owe  its  celebrity^ 
less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  the  amazing  and  complicated  blunders  the 
JSratim  newspaper  has  made  in  reviewuig  it.  Utterly  i^oring  the 
Latin  translation,  the  sapient  reviewer  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  is  the  work  of  a  contributor  to  Kottahos,  who  has  assumed 
**  Sacon"  as  his  nam  deplume  ;  and  proceeds  to  scarify  him  accordingly . 
And  having  done  his  duty  in  this  respect  by  **  Bacon,"  as  well  as  omer 
contributors,  he  winds  up  with  a  pious  hope  that  this  number  of 
Koitabos  may  not  disgrace  Irish  literature  in  the  eyes  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.   Pretty  well  this  for  an  enrage  Nationalist  and  Saxon-hater. 

I  see  that  the  Academic  Oouncil  is  moving  the  Board  to  apply  to  the 
Grown  for  new  legislation  concerning  the  office  of  Yisitor.  Some  change,, 
they  say,  is  called  for,  owing  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  I 
suppose  this  refers  to  the  ex-offieio  Yisitorship  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  restrict  the  power  of  dropping  dasses, 
which  has  hitherto  been  quite  optional  with  undergraduates.  It  is 
now  proposed  that  any  student  who  drops  a  class  after  the  *'  Little-go  " 
shall  be  disqualified  from  oomj^eting  lor  Moderatorship,  except  at  a 
supplemental  examination.  This  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  total 
prohibition.  (When  the  supplementals  were  first  introduced  thej  were 
nicknamed  ^* poU-mortem  examinations."  The  name  has  gone  out  of 
use,  but  it  was  a  very  expressive  one.)  Dropping  is  certaimy  a  practice 
to  be  discouraged ;  but  circumstances  could  oe  easily  imagined  where 
the  disqualification  now  proposed  would  inflict  ^eat  injustice  and  hard- 
ship. This,  howeveri  mi^ht  be  avoided  by  giving  the  Board  a  power 
to  dispense  with  the  rule  in  particular  cases,  on  good  cause  being  shewn. 

Our  University  Choral  Society  has  entered  upon  its  forty-first  year, 
having  been  founded  in  November,  1837.  It  is  as  popular  and  as 
efficient  as  ever.  I  was  at  a  concert  ten  days  ago  at  which  Bach's^ 
Passion  Music  TSt.  John)  was  given  in  admirable  style. 

I  am  told  uiat  the  matriculations  this  year  were  more  numerous- 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  This  is  encouraging,  considering  how 
many  reasons  there  were  why  things  should  be  otherwise.    After  aU^ 
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there  is  no  advertisement  like  keeping  good  wares  in  stock ;  and  I  hope 
people,  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  Trinity  can  give  as  sound  and 
liberal  an  education  as  any  other  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how  often  experience  contradicts  the  old-world 
association  between  book  learning  and  bodily  feebleness.  Our  Uni- 
▼ersity  champions  at  racquets  are  both  Fellows,  and  distinguished 
mathematicians — Dr.  Traill  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Another  of  our 
Fellows,  Mr.  Townsend,  is,  or  was  until  very  recently,  an  Alpine  climber ; 
and  Mr.  Bumside  is  as  famous  with  the  hounds  as  he  is  in  Binary 
Quartics. 

Some  misguided  enthusiasts  among  the  natural  science  men  have 
taken  up  the  Fonetik  spelling  craze.  They  cannot  make  much  way 
where  literary  tastes  and  classical  training  prevail ;  but  I  foresee  a 
struggle.  The  cry  is,  of  course,  to  make  readmg  easier  to  the  masses ; 
but  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  a  contempt  for  the  study  of  language 
which  every  now  and  then  pierces  through  tneir  talk.  As  yet,  however, 
it  is  talk,  and  nothing  more — and  so  hardly  worth  discussing. 


EniNBxmoH  Ukivbbsitt, 

February  20M. 

Our  Professor  of  Greek  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  off  to 
Egypt  in  the  midst  of  a  session.  Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted 
him  Dy  the  Senatus,  and  he  has  characteristically  left  instructions  that 
letters  and  parcels  be  addressed,  '^  Professor  Blackie,  Top  of  the  Great 
Pyramid." 

Behind  the  Professor's  back,  I  may  take  leave  to  say  that  here 
he  is  very  much  misunderstood.  Scotch  students  come  to  college  with 
a  strong  appetite  for  plain,  solid  food ;  variety  is  not  what  they  desire. 
Greek  to  tne  mtgority  means  assiduous  dictionary  wprk,  accents  and 
scansion ;  it  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  disagreeable  part  of  the  M.A. 
course ;  and  no  doubt,  were  tiie  M.A.  degree  abolished,  they  would  be 
glad  to  abolish  Greek  also.  Therefore  they  are  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  Professor  Blackie's  method  of  teachings — if  method  it  may  be 
ealled.  They  ask  for  bread,  and  he  gives  them  stones — ^but  ofton 
precious  stones.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  once  that  he  taught^  not 
the  Greek  language,  but  ureek  philosophy.  Very  fine,  no  doubt.  But 
Greek  philosophy  should  form  part  of  a  course  elsewhere,  and  will  not 
gain  for  any  man  his  M.A.  in  classics.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  the 
Greek  classes  in  our  University  have  become  notorious  for  unruly  con- 
duct, their  members  having  little  inducement  to  do  such  work  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  and  endeavouring  to  spend  their  leisiire  in  school- 
1>oy  pranks.  Th^  few  wise  leam  their  grammar  elsewhere,  and  are  glad 
to  listen  to  the  Professor's  medley  of  wisdom  and  nonsense — expressed 
now  in  English,  now  in  Greek,  now  in  Gaelic,  now  in  German — sure  of 
picking  up  one  good  saying  at  least  in  each  lecture. 

If  I  quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  his  ''  Song  of  Good  Greiaksy"  you 
ifill  have  in  them  a  fair  specimen  of  hisdass  instruction. 

24—2 
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Come  buy  my  wares,  each  learned  elf  , 

Who  (mllB  Pamaasian  herbs 
And  swean  by  liddell  and  Soott,  and  Jell, 
And  Veitch'a  Irregular  Verba  ! 
Greek  gives  you  a  station 
Sublime  with  the  nation 
Of  ffods  above. 
All  nand  and  glove 
With  Pkto,  and  Peter,  and  Paul. 

«      «      «      «      « 

Then  praise  with  me  the  old  Greek  times 

When  men  were  lusty  and  strong, 
And  gods  laughed  merry  in  simny  climesi 
And  wisdom  was  wedded  to  song. 

For  this  I  declare  to  you  all, 

Bright  may  tickle  your  palate 

Wi^  suffinige  and  ballot, 

But  you'll  die  a  fool, 

If  you  don't  go  to  school 
With  Plato,  and  Peter,  and  Paul ! 

That  is  his  style  of  teaching,  often  as  good  for  the  heart  as  a 
breeze  fresh  from  the  blue  sea  for  the  lungs.  He  may  be  said  to  teach 
the  spirit  of  Greek  rather  than  the  letter.  But  it  is  the  letter  that  is 
wanted,  and  as  a  part  of  the  college  mechanism  the  Professor  is  a 
failure.  His  assistant  gets  through  more  honest  book- work  in  a  daj 
than  he  in  a  week. 

That  is  the  only  account  I  can  sincerely  give  of  the  Profemor ;  the  man 
is  in  everr  way  worthy  of  admiration.  There  are  few  in  these  days 
of  specialism  who  have  pursued  studies  more  varied  than  his.  Once 
Froiessor  of  Latin,  then  l^of  essor  of  Greek,  he  has  changed  to  poet ; 
poet,  he  becomes  philosopher,  philolog^r,  musical  connoisseur,  critic, 
lecturer  on  things  in  heaven,  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth.  One  wishes,  indeed,  that  he  would  lecture  less,  for  he  does  not 
make  his  most  imposing  appearance  on  the  platform. 

He  covets  more  than  anything  the  tiue  of  poet ;  but  he  is  not  a 
poet.  Of  all  the  stirring  verses  he  has  written,  not  one  piece  has  gold 
enough  in  it  to  stand  the  test  of  the  critic's  add.  An  exception  to  this 
assertion  should  perhaps  be  made.  It  was  said  of  Scott  that  he  onlj 
wrote  one  line  of  poetiy ;  Blackie  has  written  one  poem — ^a  little  ^iece 
to  be  found  in  the  ''  Lays  of  the  Highlands  ana  Islands,"  entitled 
''  Alone."  Its  first  line  and  its  inspiration,  however,  are  evidently  taken 
from  Coleridee. 

In  other  departments — ^I  shall  spare  you  the  catalogue  of  his  books — 
he  has  always  put  forth  fresh,  vigorous,  skilful  work.  Two  of  his  best 
qualities  are  tnat,  though  learned,  he  is  devoid  of  any  pedantry,  and 
uiat,  though  outspoken  to  a  fault,  \ie  never  says  ill  of  friend  or  foe.  He  is 
forever  learning  something  new,  and  this  session  took  his  place 
regularly  as  a  student  on  the  benches  of  the  Economics  dass-room. 

In  society,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  he  is  a  great  favourite. 
Always  orig^al,  a  free-thinker  in  me  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  is 
taken  to  dimier  as  a  kind  of  spice.  Even  in  theology,  crabbed  Scotch 
theology,  he  has  worked  good  by  a  manly  ridicule  dt  cant,  and  still 
manlier  advocacy  of  practi^  Christianity. 
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^  Of  course  such  a  man  has  faults ;  your  mere  virtues  never  make  an 
original.  Yet  he  may  be  taken  for  the  best  living  representative  of  a 
^rpe  of  ^'  characters"  Edinbuigh  was  once  rich  in.  Only  the  other  day 
I  neard  it  asked,  ''What  wuL  Edinburgh  do  for  a 'character'  when 
Blackie's  gone  ?" 

It  is  a  pity  the  students  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  kindly  old 
man.  He  is  well  worth  study,  and  can  teach  better  life  than  anyone  I 
could  name.  So  it  is  always  with  good  men.  We  like  to  look  at 
them  through  the  telescope  of  years  rather  than  with  the  naked  eye  in 
the  light  of  the  present  hour.  Be  the  man  who  he  may,  we  let  him  live 
and  work  and  die,  scarce  bestowing  a  passing  glance  on  him.  But  once 
he  is  dead,  and  we  can  no  longer  look  upon  the  living  man,  we  dig  him 
up  from  his  repose,  dissect  him  in  a  biography,  and  cry  over  his  very 
bones,  '<  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  after  lul ! "  Where  is  it  Landor  has 
these  lines  ? — 

We  met  them  in  the  street,  and  gave  not  wav ; 
When  they  were  gone  we  lifted  up  both  hands. 
And  said  to  neiglu>ours,  These  were  men  indeed  ! 

Many  who  never  heard  of  Plato  recognise  ''Bladde"  on  the 
thoroughfare.  He  possesses  a  renowned  staff,  cut  in  the  groves  of 
Academus.  He  swings  along,  grasping  this  by  the  middle,  ms  breast 
boimd  with  a  plaid,  head  thrown  back,  and  full  white  locks  brushing 
his  shoxdders, — ^in  general  humming  loudly  some  snatch  of  song, 
oblivious  of  the  swarming  mortality  around  him.  Long  may  his 
picturesque  figure  adorn  our  streets  ! 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  about  Blackie.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  dish  up  other  professors  in  the  same  way ;  but  Blackie  lays  himself 
open  to  criticism — even  Ukes  it.  Moreover,  there  is  so  much  nonsense 
talked  about  him  that  it  is  right  to  give  an  opinion  founded  upon  some 
knowledge.  > 

I  wrote  last  month  that  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  paid  £200  for 
a  work  he  himself  had  edited.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  very  copy 
he  procured  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  £4.  Here  is  a  lesson 
on  value  for  political  economists ! 

The  mention  of  political  economv  leads  me  to  note  that  Professor 
Hodgson  has  just  delivered  to  his  class  a  few  admirable  lectures  upon 
"  Unto  this  Last."  To  attack  Buskin  upon  a  subject  he  is  not  fit  to 
imderstand  is  almost  like  hitting  a  woman.  Yet  he  persists  in  pressing* 
his  absurd  theories,  and  some  persist  in  believing  them ;  so  it  is  weu 
that  his  arguments  should  be  refuted.  I  may  state  that  Professor 
Hodgson  puolishes  in  spring  a  full  reply  to  "  Unto  this  Last. "  I  am 
sure,  from  what  I  have  heard  its  author  say  of  Buskin,  that  the 
book  will  give  expression  to  much  admiration  as  well  as  much  just 
censure. 

Professor  Hodgson  is  also  engaged  in  editing  the  complete  works  of 
Samud  Bailey — a  service  of  importance  al&e  to  philosophy  and 
economics. 

Professor  Butherford  has  gained  permission  from  the  Home 
Secretary — ''after  a  certain  amount  of  pressiire" — ^to  pursue  his 
experiments  regarding  the  biliary  secretions  of  dogs.  He  has  put  a 
large  number  of  diagrams  exhibiting  his  results  into  the  hands  of  his 
students. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Better  Endowment  of 
the  tJniversity  of  E<unbargh  was  held  on  the  29th  of  January.  Its 
report  is  encouraging.  Since  its  formation  in  1864,  this  Association  has 
rendered  the  Uniyersitj  considerable  service,  as  may  be  gathered  when 
I  say  that  its  capital  is  already  over  £20,000,  and  its  annual  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  about  B200.  It  has  an  interest  in  some  of  our 
most  important  scholarships, — the  Syme  Surgical  Fellowship,  the 
Falconer  Geology  Fellowship,  the  Baxter  Scholarships,  the  Hamilton 
l^hilosophy  FelloWBhip,  tte  Glover  Divinity  Scholarships,  and  others. 
£300  of  annual  fimds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  foimdation  of  a  new 
Law  Scholarship,  the  holder  of  which  may  be  required  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  University  foundations  have  been  inti- 
mated, the  Beaney  Prize  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery — endowment,  £1000, 
and  the  Thomson  Bursaries,  twenty  in  numbmr,  vrith  endowment  of 
£13,000. 

Canon  Farrar  last  week  lectured  on  Temperance  to  a  large  assembly 
of  students,  the  majority  of  whom  cared  more  for  Farrar  than 
for  Temperance.  Nevertheless,  teetotallers  are  tolerably  strong  in  the 
University.  No  good  sign,  this,  I  think.  The  more  total  abstainers, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  excess  in  the  other  class.  Our  city  rejoices 
in  possessing  a  man  who  declines  to  take  milk  from  a  cow  that  is  fed  on 
the  draff  of  a  brewery.  This  distinguished  individual  was  pointed  out 
to  me  the  other  day.  To  inquire  into  the  morals  of  a  cow  is  certainly 
pushing  principles  pretty  far. 


Glasgow,  February  22nd, 

The  question  of  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell's  successor  in  the 
Chancellorship  excites  most  interest  at  present.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whom  I  mentioned  last  month,  is  not  eligible ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
two  political  parties  have  sought  to  make  a  compromise  by  selecting 
his  amiable  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  But  there  is  an  influent!^ 
independent  party  who  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  noble  Marquis's 
merits  as  a  poetaster,  or  to  deprive  him  of  that  peculiar  sphere  of 
literary  activity  which  he  has  made  his  own.  That  he  occupies  his 
leisure  with  making  parodies  on  the  Psalms  of  David  is  in  their  eyes 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  election.  Their  opinions  were  emphaticcdly 
expressed  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  professors  and  graduates,  who 
have  pledged  themselves  to  go  entirely  on  academic  grounds  in  their 
choice  or  support  of  a  candi&te.  Lord  Houghton,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
Archbishop  Tait,  and  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  find  most  favour  with 
this  party.  The  Archbishop  is  a  Scot,  and  an  alumnus  of  Glasgow 
University.  In  these  respects  he  has  an  advantage  over  Lord  Houghton. 
But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  head  of  the  English 
Church  would  find  many  supporters  here.  We  have  a  large  dis- 
establishment party  in  the  Council  (which  is  the  elective  body),  to  irhom 
an  archbishop  is  only  not  so  great  a  monster  as  a  cardinal.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  is,  of  course,  the  favourite  of  the  medical  set ;  but  Lord  Napier, 
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whose  ''  poetio  prose  "  Professor  Nichol,  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  set 
in  contrast  with  ''  the  prosaic  poetry  of  a  certain  noble  Marquis/'  is 
generally  supposed  to  haye  the  best  chance  of  election,  on  the  tsiple 
count  of  his  Scottish  birth,  his  social  station,  and  his  rhythmic  periods. 
I  may  add  that  the  University  authorities  by  no  means  desire  Lord 
Lome's  election,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  it  would  be  interpreted  with 
a  distinct  reference  to  a  noble  neighbour  of  his  who  has  lately  placed 
them  under  the  greatest  obligations. 

Last  year  there  was  instituted  in  Glasgow  a  Society  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women,  and  ladies'  classes  at  the  XJniversify  have  been 
formed  for  the  first  time  this  session.  The  scheme  has  had  a  very 
successful  issue,  and  crowds  of  fair  and  earnest  maidens  come  to 
Gilmorehill  daily  and  listen,  with  a  reverence  the  rougher  students  can 
never  hope  to  acquire,  to  expositions  of  logic,  philosophy,  physiology, 
natural  history,  literature,  and  other  arts  and  sciences.  Strange  it  is 
and  sad  that  ^e  most  popular  classes  with  these  damsels  are  the  classes 
of  logic  and  moral  philosophy.  Can  it  be  that  the  charge  of  incon- 
sequent prattle  has  made  the  fair  sex  hungry  for  the  mysteries  of 
Barbara,  Celarent  ?  Or  that  their  changeable  tempers  and  purposes  have 
made  sacred  and  desirable  the  goal  of  '^  The  unity  of  contradictories?  " 
1  cannot  explain  the  charm  of  dry  scientific  details  to  young  ladiesi 
xmless  it  be  that  they  are  tired  of  too  much  sweetness,  or  perhaps  that 
Scottish  ladies  have  retained  much  of  the  fierce  indepenae|ice  of  the 
Scandinavian  women  of  old,  and  wish  more  ardently  than  their  southern 
sisters  to  tread  the  same  paths  as  men*. 

Since  we  have  lived  and  learned  on  Gilmorehill,  we  have  had  a 
^'  University  chapel."  Ancientiy  the  students  were  left  to  their  own 
•devices  on  Sunday,  as  indeed  they  yet  are,  but  now  there  is  held  out  to 
them  the  chance  of  hearing  the  exhortations  of  ministers  of  all  the 
Churches,  week  after  week.  In  this  chapel  the  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  follow  each  other  in  brotherly  love  and  (Suristian  unity. 
We  have  Principal  Caird  one  week,  Dean  Stanley  another,  Dr.  Smith 
ihe  next,  a  United  Presbyterian,  a  Scoteh  Episcopalian,  an  Irish 
Presbyterian,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  all  sweetiy  mingled  together  in  one 
-session.  Canon  Farrar  had  a  great  audience  of  students  a  week  or  two 
Ago,  and  preached  an  eloquent  and  woeful  sermon.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  state  of  Britain  was  darker  now  than  ever  was  Israel's,  and 
mentioned  the  exact  niunber  of  barrels  of  beer  consumed  in  one  year 
in  this  country,  and  gave  us  a  great  many  other  statistics  with  regard  to 
alcohol.  He  seemed  to  think  Glasgow  the  darkest  spot  in  a  dark- 
coloured  country,  and  hinted  that  probably  the  ways  of  the  University 
youth,  "who  have  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  their  hands," 
might  advantageously  be  mended.  But  the  Canon's  enthusiasm  is 
greater  than  his  accuracy  and  we  have  not  garmented  ourselves  in 
sackcloth. 

Professor  Nichol  has  a  distinguished  visitor  just  now  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. The  poet  is  popular  in  Glasgow  University,  and  has  justified 
his  poptdarity  by  contributing  four  sonnets  in  his  best  style  to  the 
Glasgow  University  Magazine,  As  this  publication  is  meant  mainly  for 
•students,  and  has  therefore  only  a  local  circulation,  these  remarkable 
poems,  which  are  as  anti-Bussian  as  Kossuth's  articles,  have  not  come 
before  the  public.    I  quote  the  first : — 
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Thb  Whttv  Czab. 

Gehazi  b^  the  hue  that  chilLi  thy  cheek. 
And  Pilate  by  the  hue  that  sears  thine  hand. 
Whence  all  earth's  waters  cannot  wash  the  brand 
That  si^ns  th^  soul  a  manslayer's,  though  thou  speak 
All  Chrut,  with  lips  most  murderous  and  most  meek — 
Thou  set  thy  foot  where  England's  used  to  stand  ! 
Thou  reach  thy  rod  forth  over  Indian  land  ! 
Slave  of  the  slaves  that  call  thee  lord,  and  weak 
As  their  foul  tongues  who  praise  thee  !  son  of  them 
Whose  presence  put  the  snows  and  stars  to  shame 
In  centuries  dead  and  damned  that  reek  below 
Curse-consecrated,  crowned  with  crime  and  flame, 
To  them  that  bare  thee  like  them  shalt  thou  go 
Forth  of  man's  life — a  leper  white  as  snow. 

The  second  sonnet  prophesies  for  its  subject  that  his  orownless  head 
tdiaU  lie  low — 

IBy  his  of  Spain  who  dared  an  English  queen, 
With  half  a  world  to  hearten  him  for  fight. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  sonnet  I  have  quoted,  professing^ 
as  it  does  to  be  ''  designed  to  serve  by  way  of  counterblast "  to  ''some 
insolent  lines"  addressed  by  ''A  Bussian  Poet  to  the  Empress  of 
India,"  of  which  a  version  appeared  in  an  English  magazine  a  few 
months  ago.  The  peculiar  interest,  apart  from  the  intense  passion  of 
the  strain,  lies  in  the  prefaced  wordjs  that  '*  The  writer  will  scarcely  be 
suspected  of  Boyalism  or  Imperialism ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  an 
insult  levelled  by  Muscovite  lips  at  the  ruler  of  England  might  perhaps 
be  less  unfitly  than  unofficially  resented  by  an  Englishman  who  is  also 
a  Bepublican." 

Professor  Nichol  also  contributes  a  sonnet,  which  seems  to  th& 
ordinary  observer  to  settle,  in  Bed  Indian  fashion  (yet  not  by  the  way 
of  the  Pipe  of  Peace),  the  old  quarrel  between  Swinburne  and 
Buchanan. 
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The  Natural  Hietory  and  Anti- 
guitiee  of  Selhome.  'By  the  late 
Ber.  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by 
ThomasBell,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
John  Van  Voorst.    London, 

A  professor  of  botany  was  heard 
to  remark  that  if  those  who  reside 
in  the  country  would  patiently 
notice,  year  after  year,  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  under  their 
own  eyes,  instead  of  merely  cram- 
ming out  of  books  what  others 
have  already  discovered,  they 
would  stand  a  far  better  chance 
of  really  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

The  Alexandrian  astronomy, 
parent  of  our  own,  owed  its 
oriffinto  astronomical  observations 
which  had  been  silently  accumu- 
lating for  nearly  2000  years 
before  the  founding  of  Alexandria. 
And  we  are  acquainted  with 
a  railway  official  who,  without 
any  scientific  education  and 
aided  solely  by  a  telescope 
of  his  own  construction,  earned  tor 
himself  the  honour  and  glory  of 
being  ''quoted"  in  a  treatise  by 
one  of  our  greatest  living  astrono- 
mers. It  is  upon  accurate  know- 
ledge of  facts  that  all  true  science 
rests;  and  the  great  generalizers 
of  principles  are  to  a  great  extent 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have, 
perhaps,  more  leisure  and  different, 
if  not  greater,  opportunities  of 
observing  than  themselves. 

n  the  fore^ing  remark  is  true 
of  botany,  a  science  connected  with 
passive  objects  that  stay  where 
they  are  placed,  and  of  astronomy, 
a  science  connected  with  objects 
whose  motions  are  regpilated  ac- 


cording to  fixed  laws,  how  muck 
more  emphatically  can  it  be  applied 
to  zoology,  the  objects  of  which 
science  are  endowed  with  a  life, 
activity,  and  power  of  motion  of 
their  own. 

Gilbert  White's  *'  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selbome"  is  remarkable, 
not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  as- 
presenting  a  valuable  chronicle  of 
observations  at  hand  for  men  of 
science  to  refer  to,  but  also  as 
being  a  typical  example  of,  and  as 
havinff  been  in  the  past  a  great 
stimulus  to,  that  method  of  study- 
ing Nature  which  enables  the 
unscientific  to  be  of  real  service  to 
science,  and  which  is  nowhere  so 
prevalent  as  in  our  own  nation. 

Whereas  in  France  and  Ger- 
many (and  in  England,  too,  to  a 
large  extent),  we  find  scientific 
men  reducing  their  labour  to  a 
popular  form,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  Englisn  science  (we 
refer,  of  course,  to  natural  history, 
though  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  with  equal  truth  to  meteor- 
ology) is  that  it  embodies  the 
labour  of  the  "  people."  It  is 
replete  with  what  may  be  termed 
locai  goseipf  in  a  way  that  is  not 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  A 
comparison  between  the  work  we 
are  now  considering,  or  Sowerby's 
"  Botany,"  and  any  known  foreign 
work  on  botany — Michelet's,  for 
instance — ^will  convince  any  reader 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  new  edition  of  the  ''Natural 
History  of  Selbome"  is  not  so 
convenient     as    to    size,     or     so 

Jrofusely  illustrated  as  Sir  William 
ardine's  edition  of  1853;  nor  is- 
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it  graced  by  the  ornamental  bind- 
ing and  beautiful  Delamotte  en- 
gravings   of    Frank    Buckland's 
•edition  of   1875.      On  the   other 
hand,  it  contains  much  additional 
matter  in  the  form  of  interesting 
documents,  the  majority  of  whicn 
have  never  before  been  published, 
;and  which  are  here  ooUected  to- 
gether   for    the    first    time.      In 
particular,   we  may  mention  the 
-correspondence  between  the  Bev. 
John  White  (brother  to  the  natural- 
ist) and  the  celebrated  Linnaeus. 
The  extract  from  Gilbert  White's 
.account-book  displays    the    same 
minute    care    and    attention    to 
•details   that   have  earned  for  his 
**  Natural  History  "    its  lasting 
reputation.     Its    entries    indicate 
-something  of  the  writer's  character 
and  tastes,   as,    for  instance,  the 
oft-repeated  "  Gk>ing  to  the  Con- 
.<}ert,   £00   01s.  OOd."    We   have 
examined  with  interest  the  quaint 
and  original,    though  necessarily 
.somewhat  antiquated   sermon  on 
the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

As  for  the  poems,  we  welcome 
them    of    course — are     they    not 
•effusions  from  the  pen  of  a  dear 
friend  ?    But  we  cannot  help  in- 
wardly rejoicing  that  their  author 
did  not  mistake  his  vocation  for 
that  of   a  poet.      And  we  shall 
rejoice,  too,  if  Mr.  Bell's  labours 
are  rewarded  by  an  increase  in  the 
.already    wide   circulation  of    the' 
work  of  one  whom  a  rival  editor 
has  deservedly  called  the  **  founder 
.and  pioneer  of  English  Practical 
l^atural  History." 

The  JEpoch  of  the  Mammoth,  By 
James  C.  Southall,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.     1878. 

Before  making  any  comments  on 
Mr.  Southall's  book  we  will 
briefly  lay  before  our  readers  its 
more  important  points,  which  are 
.as  follows : — 

"  All  the  evidences  of  the  high 
•antiquity  of  man  are  to  be  found 


in  Europe  or  in  the  river-valleyB 
of  India ;  but  none  such  in  Egypt 
nor  in  Middle  or  Western  Ama, 
which  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  the  primeval  centre  of  the  fami- 
lies of  man."  Turning  to  these 
''  origenei  gentium j^^  our  first 
fflimpse  of  man  is  of  a  highly  civil- 
ised Doing ;  we  find  no  traces  of 
his  gradual  development,  either 
from  a  more  primitive  civilisation 
or  from  a  lower  place  in  the  scale 
of  organic  beings.  "  Behind  the 
INrramids  and  the  ruins  of  old 
ChaldsBan  cities  there  is  on  the 
sand  no  human  footprint.  Man 
appears  to  have  intruded  on  the 
scene  suddenly  and  abruptly,  and 
his  advent  was  at  once  signalised 
by  the  erection  of  those  great 
tombs  and  temples  which  are  the 
first  objects  to  betray  the  presence 
of  a  guiding  and  intelligent  mind." 
Stone  implements  have  mdeedbeen 
discovered,  but  lying  side  by  side 
with  implements  of  metal  near  the 
surface  of  the  eround;  so  that 
they  evidently  do  not  represent 
the  Palaeolithic  age.  Herein  is 
contained  the  downfall  of  the  evo- 
lution theory!  With  regard  to 
the  primitive  European  tribes,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  migrated 
from  their  Eastern  home,  forgotten 
their  former  civilisation,  and  lapsed 
into  that  condition  of  barbarism  of 
which  more  and  more  traces  are 
year  by  year  laid  bare  before  the 
eyes  of  geological  explorers. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  South- 
all's  volume  is  occupied  with  facts 
and  arguments  tending  to  prove 
that  European  antm'Opological 
remains,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
of  ancient  origin,  are  in  reality  not 
so.  He  disposes  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
man  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
human  bones  are  found  side  by  side 
with  those  of  extinct  animals,  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  many 
of  the  so-called  Palaeolithic  Fatma 
survived  to  a  recent  date  ;  that  the 
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^'  epoch  of  the  mammotih/'  in  fact, 
is  not  far  removed  ^m  our 
own. 

The  weak  point  of  Mr.  Southall's 
general  theory  appears  to  us  to  be 
that  hayinff  assumed  that  man 
•originated  m  the  Ea.8t  (a  mere 
.assumption  after  all,  though  widely 
^supported),  and  having  ascertained 
(if  it  be  so)  that  no  traces  of  un- 
•developed  man  are  there  to  be 
fotmd,  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
ihat  such  a  being  could  never  have 
'existed.  That  the  failure  of  the 
geological  record  to  reveal  an 
infinite  variety  of  transitional 
species  all  down  the  organic  scale, 
is  a  serious  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  any  would-be  believer  in 
evolution,  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised and  candidly  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Darwin  himseK.  (See  **  Ori- 

f'm  of  Species,"  6th  edit.,  p.  265,) 
ut  his  explanation  of  this  diffi- 
•culty  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
both  to  himself  and  to  many  of  lus 
readers^  We  could  not  forbear  a 
ismile  on  receiving  the  information 
from  Mr.  SouthaU  that  Darwinism 
twenty  years  from  to-day  may  be 
forgotten.  We  hope  that  even  at 
that  enlifi^htened  period  there  may 
yet  be  n)und  a  few  hearts  anti- 
quated enough  to  cherish  at  least 
a  grateful  memory  of  that  wonder- 
ful thinker! 

Mr.  Southall's  arguments  are 
not  always  quite  to  the  purpose. 
For  instance,  to  prove  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  he  adduces  the 
fact  that  records  of  a  great  flood 
have  been  handed  down  by  nearly 
.all  nations.  Surely  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  watery  world  of  ours 
might  have  come  independently  to 
the  idea  of  a  "  great  flood." 

Fortunately,  however,  '*  The 
Epoch  of  the  Mammoth"  has  a 
merit  that  wiU  render  it  acceptable 
<even  to  those  who  cannot  give 
assent  to  its  author's' theory.  It 
presents  a  valuable  epitome  of 
recent  researches,    the    materials 


being    collected     together     with 
praiseworthy  care. 

The  style,  too,  is  so  clear  and 
simple  that  we  seldom  experience 
a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the 
writer's  meaning ;  but  the  English 
is  often  clumsy,  and  at  times  even 
ungrammaticcd.  We  give  the 
following   as    a    rather    extreme 

case: — 

**  At  p.  186,  vol.  i.,  at  La  Porte- 
lette,  at  Abbeville,  at  the  depth  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  metres,  he  found 
traces  of  a  pile- village." 

Oriental  Beeords.  By  William 
Harris  Rule,  D.D.  Bagster  and 
Sons.    1877. 

The  object  of  this  interesting 
work  is  Dest  set  forth  in  the 
*  writer's  own  words  as  they  occur 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
face. "I  have  endeavoured  so  to 
collate  some  of  the  most  ancient 
monumental  records  with  Holy 
Scripture  as  to  shew  that  they 
confirm  those  portions  of  sacred 
history  with  which  they  corre- 
spond ;  and  sometimes  to  ^ew  that 
they  throw  fresh  light  thereon." 

Though  approaching  his  subject 
from  the  side  of  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  revelation.  Dr.  Rule 
does  not  allow  his  inclinations 
to  bias  his  judgment.  From 
beginning  to  end  we  detect  no 
straining  of  argument  or  twisting 
of  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
roborating Scripture.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  notice  that  whereas 
too  often  in  works  of  this 
kind,  the  reader  is  wearied  with 
long  accounts  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  antiquity  (dwiwn  in 
general  from  the  author's  internal 
consciousness),  he  is  here  entrusted 
with  simple  literal  translations  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  together  with 
such  comments  as  tend  to  produce 
a  right  understanding  of  them. 
The  foot-notes  give  evidence  of  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  archseo- 
logic  research,  and  may  be  con- 
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sidered  some  guaxantee  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  matter  contained. 

P&nsies  of  Jouhert.  Selected  and 
translated,  with  the  original 
French  appended,  by  Henry  Att- 
weU,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Oak  Grown,  etc.  London:  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.     1877. 

It  casts  something  of  a  reflection 
upon  our  language,  if  it  cannot 
supply  an  adequate  representatiye 
of  the  French  Pmsie,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  employed.  It 
is  not  exactly  Thoughts  we  want 
to  say,  but  formal  expressions  of 
thought,  and  we  are  short  of  a  word. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
proyerbc(  or  of  the  maxims  of  the 
Ureek  sages,  we  have  inclined 
little  to  epigrammatic  literature 
of  the  kind  in  question.  ''Dictes," 
like  ''  Oestes,"  is  scarcely  natural- 
ised, and  if  it  were,  is  too 
arbitrary  and  positive.  '^  Apoph- 
thegms "  is  too  heavy ;  '*  Maxims," 
too  dry  and  hard ;  **  Emblems  " 
and  **  Symbols"  are  too  pedantic; 
''Verdicts"  is  too  authoritative; 
''Sentences"  might  once  have 
sufficed,  but  the  word  is  now 
generalised;  "Conceits,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is'  specialised.  "  Frag- 
ments "  win  not  do ;  concentrated 
thoughts  are  wholes.  "Simili- 
tudes "  is  little  more  than  a  trans- 
literation, and  is  generally  unre- 
cognised in  such  a  sense  as  is 
desired  to  be  implied ;  "  Sayings  " 
is  too  ordinary;  "Words,"  too 
serious;  "Oracles,"  too  lofty  and 
mystic;  "Beflections"  too  senti- 
mental, and  moreover  the  word  is 
tending  towards  its  derivative  sense 
of  judgment  or  censure ;  "  Medita- 
tions" pleases  us  best;  but  if  we  can 
say  anything  against  it,  it  is  that 
it  is  too  religious;  and  philoso- 
phers are  wont  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  art,  politics,  man- 
ners, and  religion  indiscriminately. 
Powerless  as  we  have  shewn 
ourselves  to  mend  it,  it  still  offends 


UB  to  see  the  hybrid  title  "  Pen- 
sSes  of  Joubert" 

Joubert  (1754-1824)  was  a  sen- 
sitive  creature  of  delicate  health, 
keen  perceptions,  and  elegance  of 
style.    He  studied  in  a  monastic- 
college,  went  thence  to  Paris,  and 
passed  his  days  in  the  peaceful 
society  of  cultured  friends,  and  of 
caref  uUy  chosen  books  that  were^ 
equally  his  friends.     One  of.  his 
circle  said  of  him  that  he  looked 
like  "  a  soul  that  had  by  accident 
met  with  a  body,  and  was  making 
the  best  of  it."    And,  as  he  said, 
he  could  not  deny  the  applicability 
of  the  expression.     "Inressed  and. 
jostled  by  bodies,"    he    has  also^ 
observed,  "we  are  really  touched 
by    the    spirit    only    of    things, 
so  much  are  we  ourselves  spirit."' 
Living    an    intellectual    and    re- 
tired life,   Joubert    lived  mostly 
to  reflne  and  utter  his  thoughts,, 
whether   in    conversation    or    on 
aper.      A    man    of    a    delicate 
aoit     and   of    moods    like    his,, 
naturally     is     unequal    in      his 
thoughts;     some    will    betray    a 
marvellous  insight  and  be  clear 
and  forcible  in  expression,  others 
may    be    found    to     be    slightly 
languid.    There  is  no  doubt  about 
Joubert's  wisdom,  no  doubt  about 
his  subtle  power  of  expression,  his 
exquisite  grace  of  style ;  but  to^ 
Professor  Attwell  we  owe  as  great 
a  debt  for  his  selection  as  for  his 
translation;  he  has  chosen  well» 
This  little  volume,  of  a  fashion  that 
woxdd  have  pleased  the  sBsthetic 
Joubert  himself,  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  publication  as  a  separate  work 
of  any  selection  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  French  author  in  an  English 
dress ;   though  Mr.  Ludlow  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others, 
have  contributed  instalments   in 
magazine  articles  or  collections  of 
essays.    It  will  be  a  very  pleasant 
possession  for  such  as,  like  our- 
selves,  have   found  the  graceful 
truths     of     Joubert's     utterance 
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present  ihemselveB  ever  and  anon 
m  the  memoiy  as  haunting  and 
helpful  thoughts. 

How  folly  Joubert  was  one  with 
Ids  style  may  be  gathered  from 
his  miniature-painting  of  him- 
iBelf : — 

If  ever  a  man  was  tormented  by  the 
accursed  ambition  of  putting  a  whole 
book  into  a  page,  a  whole  page  into  a 

fhrasOy  and  that  phrase  into  a  word, 
am  that  man. 

It  will  be  said  that  I  speak  with 
subtlety.  This  is  sometimes  the  sole 
means  of  penetrating  that  the  intel- 
lect has  in  its  power ;  and  this  may 
arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
trutii  to  which  it  would  attain,  or 
from  that  of  the  opinions  or  of  the 
ignorance  through  which  it  is  reduced 
painfully  to  open  for  itself  a  way. 

It  is  not  my  periods  that  I  polish, 
but  my  ideas.  I  pause  until  the  drop 
of  light  of  which  I  stand  in  need  is 
formed,  and  faUs  from  my  pen. 

It  is  a  modem  theory  that  truth 
is  intelligible  at  once  by  any  mind. 
liike  the  Pythagoreans,  Joubert 
knew  that  to  swine  the  finest 
pearls  are  the  meanest  dross.  He 
says: — 

Oive  to  cold,  heavy  minds  subtle 
4Uid  deli(»te  doctrines,  and  you  will 
see  how  strangely  they  will  abuse 
them.  Cast  upon  a  mind  which  is 
naturally  dark  a  few  rays  of  livinff 
light,  and  you  will  see  how  it  wiU 
cloud  them.  Its  darkness  will  become 
all  the  more  palpable ;  night  will  be 
succeeded  by  chaos. 

And  again: — 

^'Superstition    is  the    only   religion 
of  which  base  souls  are  capable." 

His    morality    is  very   fine: — 

*'  Virtue,  when  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  calculation,  is  the  virtue  of  vice. 

On  doctrines,  too,  or  rather  on 
dogmas,  meaning  the  cxystallisa- 
-fcion  of  high  things  in  low  forms, 
he  is  most  trenchant : — 

Those  who  never  retract  their 
opinions  love  themselves  more  than 
they  love  truth. 


There  are  some  things  that  man 
can  only  know  vaguely.  About  these^ 
men  of  great  intellect  are  content  to 
entertain  but  vague  notions.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  vulgar  minds. 
Naturally  and  necessarily  overwhelmed 
with  ignorance,  they,  in  their  childish 
vexation,  will  bear  with  it  in  no  form. 
The  only  way  of  quieting  them,  is  to 
offer  them,  or  allow  them  to  forge  for 
themselves,  fixed  and  definite  ideas 
upon  matters  in  which  all  precision  is 
erroneous.  These  commonplace  in- 
tellects have  no  wings.  They  cannot 
support  themselves  where  there  is 
nothing  but  space.  They  must  have 
resting-places,  fables,  falsehoods, 
idols. 

Then  we  have  a  converse  thought 
which  will  heal  any  soul  that 
the  last-quoted  words  may  have 
wounded : — 

The  simple-hearted  and  sincere 
never  do  more  than  half  deceive 
themselves. 

The  following  is  perhaps  too 
fine  for  the  confident  modem 
mind: — 

Do  not  confuse  what  is  spiritual 
with  what  is  abstract;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  philosophy  has  a  muse,  and 
ought  not  to  serve  merely  as  reason's 
la^ratory. 

And  the  sentence  that  follows 
might  dear  the  ground  of  many  a 
controversy : — 

When  a  line  of  reasoning  attacks 
universal  instinct  and  practice,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  refute,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly misleading.  Although  we 
may  be  unable  to  controvert  it,  it 
must  not  on  that  account  be  the  less 
resolutely  withstood. 

"We  will  cite  a  few  more  isolated 
utterances  of  the  French  sage : — 

The  ideas  of  eternity  and  space 
have  in  them  something  divine  which 
is  not  possessed  by  pure  duration  and 
simple  extension. 

The  sound  of  the  drum  dissipates 
thought ;  hence  it  is  that  this  instru- 
ment is  eminently  military. 

I  imagine  reptiles  to  be  the  most 
wary  of  animals,  and  that  what  no- 
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tions  they  have  are  for  the  most  part 
clear  and  exacts — ^much  ignorance  and 
little  error. 

What  is  marvellous  in  the  saints  is 
not  their  miracles  but  their  conduct. 
Do  as  you  will  about  believing  their 
miracles ;  but  ffive  credence  to  their 
conduct^  for  nouung  is  better  attested. 

Hereditary  nobility  is  due  to  the 
presumption  that  we  shall  do  well 
because  our  fathers  have  done  well. 

In  England  the  parliament  is  king, 
and  the  king  a  minister ;  but  an 
hereditaryi  permanent,  inviolable 
minister.  As  a  monarch  he  is  muti- 
lated, one-^yed^  one-armed,  and  halt; 
but  revered. 

Meseems  it  is  much  harder  to  be  a 
modem  than  an  ancient.        • 

Civilisation !  A  great  word  mis- 
used, the  proper  acceptation  of  which 
is  that  vmich  makes  men  cwU,  good 
citizens.  Civilisation,  then,  is  achieved 
through  religion,  modesty,  benevo- 
lence, justice ;  nncivilisation,  the 
return  to  barbarism,  results  from  an 
over-reaching  spirit,  from  irreligion, 
shamelessneas,  impudence,  general 
ambition,  greed  of  gain  :  all  these 
disunite  men,  and  do  but  attach  us  to 
ourselves. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  super- 
fluous ideas  abound  and  essential 
ideas  are  lacking. 

Let  us  leave  to  each  one  his  mea- 
sure of  intellect,  his  character,  and 
his  temperament,  seeking  only  to 
improve  them.  Nothing  is  more 
becoming  to  the  mind  tlutn  its  own 
natural  manner ;  from  this  proceeds 
its  ease,  its  crace,  and  all  its  powers, 
whether  real  or  apparent.  AH  con- 
straint injures  it ;  to  force  its  springs, 
destroys  it  We  all  carry  about  ns* 
indices  of  our  destiny  :  these  must 
not  be  effaced,  but  watched,  if  our 
career  is  not  to  be  a  miserable  failure. 
Those  who  are  bom  delicate  must  live 
delicate,  but  healthy ;  those  who  are 
bom  robust  must  Uve  robust,  but 
temperate ;  those  who  have  a  lively 
wit  should  look  after  their  wings,  and 
those  who  are  not  thus  gifted  should 
watch  their  steps. 

The  poets  have  a  hundred  times 
more  good  sense  than  the  philoso- 


phers. In  seeking  for  the  beautiful 
thev  meet  with  more  truths  than  the 
philosophers  find  in  their  researches 
after  the  true. 

All  good  verses  are  like  impromptus 
made  at  leisure. 

Each  word  of  the  poet  gives  so 
dear  a  sound,  and  presents  so  finished 
a  sense,  that  the  charmed  atteniiou 
can  readily  detach  itself  to  pass  oa  io> 
the  following  words,  in  which  a  new 
pleasure  awaits  it, — ^the  surprise  of 
suddenly  seeing  vulgar  words  beaaU- 
fied.  worn  out  words  restored  to  their 
pristine  freshness,  and  obscure  words, 
made  radiant  with  light. 

Ideas  never  lack  words  :  it  is  the 
words  that  lack  ideas.  As  soon  as  an 
idea  is  fully  perfected,  the  word  dis- 
covers and  presents  itself,  and  dothea 
the  idea. 

Buffon  says  that  genius  is  but  an 
aptitude  for  taking  pains.  Aptitode 
for  long,  unwearying  attention  is, 
indeed,  the  genius  of  observation; 
but  there  is  another  genius,  that  of 
invention,  which  is  a  lively,  ready^ 
and  perpetual  power  of  penetration. 

Critical  hacks  cannot  recognise  and 
appreciate  rough  diamonds  and  gold 
in  bars.  They  are  shopkeepers,  and 
their  literary  knowledge  does  not 
extend  beyond  current  coin.  Their 
criticism  has  its  weights  and  scales,, 
but  it  has  neither  crucible  nor  test. 

It  is  not  the  opinions  of  authors- 
and  what  in  their  teaching  may  b& 
termed  assertions,  that  instruct  and 
nourish  the  mind.  There  is,  in  read- 
ing  great  authors,  an  invisible  and 
hidden  essence — a  nameless  some- 
thing, a  fluid,  a  salt,  a  subtle  prin- 
dple---which  is  more  nourishing  than, 
all  the  rest. 

In  order  to  read  with  fruit,,  the 
attention  must  be  rendered  so  firm 
that  it  sees  ideas  just  as  the  eye  sees 
bodies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Joubert  is 
an  idealist,  but  of  a  very  assured 
and  practical  order. 

How  some  productions  of  our 
modem  Press  would  have  horrified 
this  elegant  thinker !     He  says : — 

There  are  hosts  of  words  in  commoa 
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use  which  cany  with  them  but  a  half 
sense.  They  are  only  serviceable  in 
commonplace  talk,  and  their  currency 
is  like  that  of  half -pence  in  trade. 
They  should  not  be  displayed  in  set 
phrases,  whether  in  a  speech  or  a 
writing,  and  on  no  account  should 
they  l^  admitted  into  Terse,  for  this 
would  be  to  commit  the  fault  of  a 
composer  who  introduced  into  his 
music  sounds  that  were  not  tones,  or 
tones  that  were  not  notes. 

The  expression  ''a  half -penny 
style"  we  might  with  advantage 
borrow  to  apply  to  inarticulate 
articles  written  only  to  fill  a 
ooluxnn. 

Professor  Attwell  is  a  good 
translator:  we  have  only  found 
one  instance  where  we  think  his 
rendering  capable  of  improve- 
ment:— 

In  the  present  day  oiur  litera]^ 
masonry  is  well  done,  but  our  archi- 
tecture is  poor. 

This  is  not  quite  so  dear  as  the 
original  :— 

En  litt^rature,  aujourd'hui,  on  fait 
bien  la  ma^onnerie,  mais  on  fait  mal 
Tarchitecture. 

A  very  slight  alteration  makes 
the  diiSerence : — '^  In  literature  at 
the  present  day,  our  ma.sonry  is 
well  done,  but  our  architecture  is 
poor."  

A  Noble  Queen.  A  Eomanee  of 
Indian  History.  By  Meadows 
Taylor,  C.S.I.,  M.R.A..S.,  &c.  In 
three  vols.  London:  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.     1878. 

Most  novel  readers  will  be 
alarmed  at  the  very  small  type  in 
which  this  book  is  printed,  when 
first  they  open  it.  In  truth  the 
type  is  far  too  small  and  the 
matter  far  too  voluminous.  There 
are  enough  characters,  historical 
sketches,  battles,  etc.,  for  two  or 
three  novels,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  writing  is  ready  made  for 
skipping.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  peculiar    charm    about   the 


book ;  where  it  lies  it  would  be^ 
difficiilt  to  say,  for  the  author 
certainly  cannot  boast  of  literary 
style.  The  entire  book  is  written 
at  one  level,  and  even  the  most 
exciting  incidents  cannot  arouse- 
in  him  any  brilliance  or  dramatic 
intensity.  Yet  there  is  a  vague 
pleasure  in  the  old  world  story, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  sing-song 
method  of  narration  rather  accords 
with  the  records  of  exciting  deeds 
whose  doers  have  been  buried  some 
hundred  years.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  so  much  to  charm  in  the^ 
character,  as  depicted  by  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  of  the  noble- 
Queen  herself,  a  brave  woman 
who  in  India  reigned  contemporary 
with  our  Elizabeth,  and  also  in  the- 
characters  of  some  of  her  warriors, 
courtiers,  and  friends,  that  one- 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  book 
was  not  rigorously  edited,  and 
some  half-a-dozen  minor  and  con- 
fusing characters  cleared  away  for 
the  better  development  of  those 
of  whom  the  autiior  really  seema 
to  have  a  considerable  grasp.  The 
general  picture  of  Indian  life 
produced  in  the  mind. by  reading 
these  volumes  is  vivid  and  truth* 
like;  and  we  gain  incidentally 
much  valuable  information,  be- 
sides learning  to  look  upon  our 
distant  fellow  subjects  in  a  moro 
human  and  sympathetic  light. 

Character  Indicated  hy  Hand- 
writing.  By  B.  Baughan.  JBazaar 
Office,  London. 

The  Science  of  Graphology  (if 
science  it  may  rightly  be  called) 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  very 
simple  principle  that  action  ia 
determined,  or  at  any  rate  influ- 
enced, by  character.  Handwriting 
being  an  action,  must,  like  other 
actions,  be  thus  influenced.  It 
need,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  to  us  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Baughan  thai  a  flourishing  signa- 
ture is  the  outcome  of  a  Doastf  ul 
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mind ;  that  a  strongly-barred  ''  t " 
is  indicative  of  a  strong  will ;  or 
that  a  continual  tendency  to  ascend 
in  the  writing  giyes  evidence  of 
•an  ambitious  nature.  Indeed,  we 
feel  convinced  that  if  handwriting 
were  unaffected  by  opposing  con- 
•ditions  of  health  and  circumstance, 
^aphology  would  prove  a  most 
Taluable  acquisition  to  our  recog- 
nised methoos  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge. But  this  is  not  £e  case. 
*To  begin  with,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  one  person  to  imitate  the  hand- 
writing of  another  until  eventually 
he  makes  it  his  own;  in  which 
<iase  this  handwriting  is  none  the 
less  indicative  of  character,  but 
it  indicates  the  character  of  the 
wron^  person.  And  we  notice 
that  Mr.  Baughan's  tests  are  not 
only  easy  of  imitation,  but  are  pre- 
<cisely  those  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  anyone  who  has  once 
been  made  acquainted  with  their 
meaning  to  avoid  becoming  ''  self- 
•consdous  "  about.  Or  let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  highly-imaginative  and 
careless  person  begins  to  write 
papers  that  have  to  be  submitted 
to  an  editor,  and  finds  that  illegible 
MSS.  are  particularly  likely  to  be 
rejected.  The  bars  of  his  *'  t's," 
once  flying  loose  into  the  air,  are 
lowered  to  their  proper  level, 
his  '*i's"  are  carefully  dotted, 
and  dear  writing  becomes  in  course 
of  time  almost  a  second  nature  to 
him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cir- 
•cumstances  had  so  placed  him  that 
his  papers  went  direct  to  the 
printer,  he  would  probably  have 
become  careless  of  me  appearance 
of  his  autograph,  and  satisfied  if 
his  hasty  scrawl  were  just  de- 
cipherable. 

Not,  therefore,  because  hand- 
writing is  not  ,  susceptible  to 
character,  but  because  it  is  sus- 
•ceptible  to  many  conflicting  influ- 


ences of  whicli  character  is  only 
one,  we  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
so-called  Science  of  Gxapholc^. 
Though  it  might  often  prove  useful 
in  the  way  of  indicating  what 
qualities  it  would  be  well  K>r  any- 
one's acquaintances  to  he  on  the 
looh-out  for,  we  doubt  whethw 
handwriting  could  ever  be  con- 
sidered a  safe  and  reliable  snide 
to  a  knowledge  of  individual 
character.  But  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  consider  whether,  and 
how  far,  a  change  in  handwriting 
would  tend  to  produce  a  change  ra 
character;  whether,  for  instance, 
the  necessity  of  writing  carefully 
may  not  foster  to  some  extent  a 
general  habit  of  carefulness ;  and 
whether  (though  this  must  sound 
a  rather  rash  suggestion)  the 
character  of  a  person  may  to 
any  extent  be  assumed  by  assum- 
ing his  hand-writing. 

The  Eistory  of  BUuheartP e  Wives. 
By  Sabilla  NoveUo.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler.    London.     1877. 

"The  History  of  Bluebeard's 
Wives,"  BO  lately  re-arisen  from  its 
ashes  after  the  burning  of  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Co.'s  printing-rooms,  is 
a  fairly  passable  story,  written  in  a 
decidedly  clever  and  spirited  style, 
imd  Ulustrated  by  arawings  of 
some  merit. 

To  whisper,  even  under  our 
breath,  that  the  time-honoured 
legend  of  Bluebeard  is  just  a  little 
bit  vulgar,  would  bring  down 
upon  us  the  wrath  of  the  entire 
juvenile  population,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  But  thoufi^h  we 
have  decided  not  to  commit  our- 
selves to  so  monstrous  a  libel,  we 
yet  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
modem  introduction  to  it  is  not  so 
refined,  either  in  thought  or  in 
tone,  as  nineteenth  century  taste 
would  prefer. 
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MY  FIEST  EDITOB> 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISC  ENOE. 

Bt  PrOF£880B  EuSKIN. 

This  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  Buskin  as  a  preface  to  a  seriei  of  Reminisoenocft 
about  to  be  published  in  this^Magazine  horn  the  pen  of  the  late  William  Henrj 
Harriaon.  But  Mr.  Buskin's  gentle  pen  has  so  lovingly  dwelt  cm  his  pleasant  early 
memories  that  his  work  has  'ont-grown  the  limits  of  snoh  a  piefsoe,  and  is  here 
printed  as  a  full  and  acceptable  entity,  by  itself.  Mr.  BnBkin*8  serious  illness 
at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the  paper  has  unhappily  made  it  impossible  that 
the  proofs  should  be  corrected  by  himself.  The  pnbUoation  of  Mr.  Haniaon's 
Beminiscences  will  begin  in  our  number  for  May. — [Ed.] 


Ut  February,  1878. 

In  seven  days  more  I  shall  be  fifty- 
nine  ; — which  (practically)  is  all  the 
same  as  sixty ;  but,  being  asked  by 
the  wife  of  my  dear  old  friend, 
W.  H.  Handson,  to  say  a  few  words 
of  our  old  relations  together,  I  find 
myself,  in  spite  of  all  these  years, 
a  boy  again, — partly  in  the  mere 
thought  of,  and  renewed  sympathy 
with,  the  cheerful  heart  of  my  old 
literary  master,  and  partly  in  in- 
i^tinctive  terror  lest,  wherever  he  is 
in  celestial  circles,  he  should  catch 
me  writing  bad  grammar,  or 
putting  wronff  stops,  and  should 
set  the  table  turning,  or  the 
like.  For  he  was  inexorable  in 
such  matters,  and  many  a  sen- 
tence in  **  Modem  Painters,"  which 
I  had  thought  quite  beauti- 
fully turned  out  after  a  forenoon's 
work   on   it,    had   to  be    turned 


outside-in,  after  all,  and  cut  into 
the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up 
again,  because  he  had  found  out 
there  wasn't  a  nominative  in  it,  or  a 
ffenitive,  or  a  conjunction,  or  some- 
uiing  else  indispensable  to  a 
sentence's  decent  existence  and 
position  in  life.  Not  a  book  of  mine, 
for  good  thirty  years,  but  went, 
every  word  of  it,  under  his  careful 
eyes  twice  over — often  also  the 
last  revises  left  to  his  tender  merc^ 
altogether  on  condition  he  wouldn't 
bother  me  any  more. 

"  For  good  thirty  years  "  :  that 
is  to  say,  from  my  first  verse- 
writing  in  "Friendship's  Offering" 
at  fifteen,  to  my  last  orthodox 
and  conservative  compositions  at 
forty-five.  But  when  Ibegan  to  utter 
radical  sentiments,  and  say  things 
derogatory  to  the  clergy,  my  old 
friend  got  quite  restive — absolutely 
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refused  sometimes  to  pass  even 
my  most  grammatical  and  punc- 
tuated paragraplis,  if  their  contents 
sayoured  of  heresy  or  revolution ; 
and  at. last  I  was  obliged  to  print 
all  my  philanthropy  and  political 
economy  on  the  sly. 

The  heaven  of  tiie  literary  world 
through  which  Mr.  Harrison  moved 
in  a  widely  cometary  fashion, 
circling  now  round  one  luminary 
and  now  submitting  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  another,  not  without  a 
serenely  erubescent  lusti^e  of  his 
own,  differed  toto  ealo  from  the 
celestial  state  of  authorship  by 
whose  courses  we  have  now  the 
felicity  of  being  dazzled  and  direct- 
ed. Then,  the  publications  of  the 
months  being  very  nearly  con- 
cluded in  the  modest  browns  of 
Blackwood  and  Draser,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  quarterlies  being 
above  the  ran^e  of  the  properly 
so-called  ' '  pubhc ' '  mind,  the  simple 
family  circle  looked  forward  with 
chief  complacency  to  their  New 
Year's  gift  of  the  Annual — ^a  deli- 
cately printed,  lustrously  bound, 
and  elaborately  illustrated  small 
octavo  volume,  representing,  after 
its  manner,  the  poetical  and  artistic 
inspiration  of  the  age.  It  is  not  a 
little  wonderful  to  me,  looking  back 
to  those  pleasant  years  and  their 
bestowings,  to  measure  the  diffi- 
cultly imaginable  distance  between 
the  periodical  literature  of  that  day 
and  ours.  In  a  few  words,  it  may 
be  summed  by  saying  that  the 
ancient  Annual  was  written  by 
meekly-minded  persons,  who  felt 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  any- 
thing, and  did  not  want  to  know 
more.  Faith  in  the  usually  accepted 
principles  of  propriety,  and  con- 
ndence  in  the  Funds,  the  Queen, 
the  English  Church,  the  British 
Army,  and  the  perennial  continu- 
ance of  England,of  her  Annuals,  and 
of  the  creation  in  general,  were  ne- 
cessary then  for  the  eligibility,  and 
important  elements  in  the  success, 


of  the  winter-blowing  author. 
Whereas  I  suppose  that  the  popu- 
larity of  our  present  candidates  for 
praise,  at  the  successive  changes  of 
the  moon,  may  be  considered  as 
almost  proportionate  to  their  con- 
fidence in  the  abstract  principles 
of  dissolution,  the  immediate 
necessity  of  change,  and  the  incon- 
venience, no  less  than  the  iniquity, 
of  attributing  any  authority  to  the 
Church,  the  Queen,  the  Almighty, 
or  anything  else  but  the  British 
Press.  Such  constitutional  differ- 
ences in  the  tone  of  the  literary 
contents  imply  still  greater  con- 
trasts in  the  lives  of  the  editors 
of  these  several  periodicals.  It 
was  enough  for  the  editor  of 
the  "Friendship's  Offering"  if 
he  could  gather  for  his  Christ- 
mas bouquet  a  little  pastoral 
story,  suppose,  by  Miss  Mitford,  a 
dramatic  sKetch  by  the  Itev.  Q-eorge 
Croly,  a  few  sonnets  or  impromptu 
stanzas  to  music  by  the  gentlest 
lovers  and  maidens  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  legend  of  the  Apen- 
nines or  romance  of  the  Pyrenees 
by  some  adventurous  traveller  who 
had  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
their  mountains,  and  would  modify 
the  traditions  of  the  country  to 
introduce  a  plate  by  Clarkson 
Stanfield  or  J.  D.  Harding. 
Whereas  now-a-days  the  editor  of 
a  leading  monthly  is  responsible 
to  his  readers  for  exhaustive  views 
of  the  politics  of  Europe  during 
the  last  fortnight;  and  would  think 
himself  distanced  in  the  race  with 
his  lunarian  rivals,  if  his  numbers 
did  not  contain  three  distinct  and 
entirely  new  theories  of  the  system 
of  the  universe,  and  at  least  one 
hitherto  unobserved  piece  of  evi- 
dence of  the  nonentity  of  God. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the 
humilities  of  that  departed  time 
were  loftier  than  the  prides  of  to- 
day,— ^that  even  the  most  retiring  of 
its  authors  expected  to  be  admired, 
not  for  what  he  had  discovered,  but 
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for  what  be  was.  It  did  not 
matter  m  our  dynasties  of  deter- 
mined noblesse  bow  many  things 
■an  industrious  blockhead  knew,  or 
how  curious  things  a  lucky  booby 
liad  discovered.  We  claimed,  and 
gave  no  honour  but  for  real  rank  of 
human  sense  and  wit;  and  although 
this  manner  of  estimate  led  to 
many  various  collateral  mischiefs 
— to  much  toleration  of  misconduct 
in  persons  who  were  amusing,  and 
of  uselessness  in  those  of  proved 
ability,  there  was  yet  the  essential 
and  constant  good  in  it,  that  no 
one  hoped  to  snap  up  for  himself 
a  reputation  which  his  friend  was 
on  the  point  of  achieving,  and  that 
even  the  meanest  envy  of  merit 
was  not  embittered  by  a  gambler's 
grudge  at  his  neighbour's  fortune. 

Into  this  incorruptible  court  of 
literature  I  was  early  brought, 
whether  by  good  or  evil  hap,  I 
know  not;  certainly  by  no  very 
deliberate  wisdom  in  my  friends 
or  myself.  A  certain  capacity  for 
rhythmic  cadence  (visible  enough 
in  all  my  later  writings)  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  much  protected, 
but  not  foolishly  indulged  child- 
hood, made  me  early  a  rhymester  ; 
and  a  shelf  of  the  little  cabinet  by 
which  I  am  now  writing  is  loaded 
with  poetical  effusions  which 
were  the  delight  of  my  father  and 
mother,  and  I  have  not  yet  the 
heart  to  burn.  A  worthy  Scottish 
friend  of  my  father's,  Thomas 
Pringle,  preceded  Mr.  Harrison 
in  the  editorship  of  **  Friendship's 
Offering,"  and  doubtfully,  but 
with  benignant  sjTnpathy,  admitted 
the  dazzling  hope  that  one  day 
rhymes  of  mine  might  be  seen  in 
real  print,  on  those  amiable  and 
fihining  pages. 

My  introduction  by  Mr.  Pringle 
to  the  poet  Rogers,  on  the  ground 
of  my  admiration  of  the  recently 
published  **  Italy,"  proved,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  slightly  'dis- 
appointing to  the  poet,  because  it 


appeared  on  Mr.  Pringle's  un- 
advised cross-examination  of  me 
in  the  presence  that  I  knew  more 
of  the  vignettes  than  the  verses ; 
and  also  slightly  discouraging  to 
me  because,  this  contretemps  neces- 
sitating an  immediate  change  of 
subject,  I  thenceforward  under- 
stood none  of  the  conversation, 
and  when  we  came  away  was 
rebuked  by  Mr.  Pringle  for  not 
attending  to  it.  Had  his  grave 
authority  been  maintained  over 
me,  my  literary  bloom  would  pro- 
bably have  been  early  nipped ; 
but  he  passed  away  into  the 
African  deserts  ;  and  the  Favonian 
breezes  of  Mr.  Harrison's  praise 
revived  my  drooping  ambition. 

I  know  not  whether  most  in 
that  ambition,  or  to  please  my 
father,  I  now  began  seriously  to 
cultivate  my  skill  in  expression. 
I  had  always  an  instinct  of  pos- 
sessing considerable  word-power ; 
and  the  series  of  essavs  written 
about  this  time  for  the  Architectural 
Magazine,  under  the  signature  of 
Kata  Phusin,  contain  sentences 
nearly  as  well  put  together  as  any 
I  have  done  since.  But  without 
Mr.  Harrison's  ready  praise,  and 
severe  punctuation,  I  should  have 
either  tired  of  my  labour,  or  lost 
it;  as  it  was,  though  I  shall 
always  think  those  early  j-ears 
might  have  been  better  spent, 
they  had  their  reward.  As  soon  as 
I  had  anything  really  to  say,  I  was 
able  sufficiently  to  say  it ;  and 
under  Mr.  Harrison's  cheerful 
auspices,  and  balmy  consolations 
of  my  father  under  adverse 
criticism,  the  first  volume  of 
*^  Modem  Painters  "  established 
itself  in  public  opinion,  and  de- 
termined the  tenor  of  my  future 
life. 

Thus  began  a  friendship,  and  in 
no  unreal  sense,  even  a  family 
relationship,  between  Mr.  Har- 
rison, my  father  and  mother,  and 
me,  in  which  there  was  no  alloy 
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whatsoeyer  of  dUtrust  or  dis- 
pleasure oa  either  side,  but  wluch 
remained  faithful  and  loying,  more 
and  more  oonduciye  to  every 
sort  of  happiness  among  us,  to  the 
day  of  my  father's  death. 

But  the  joyfuUest  days  of  it  for 
uSf  and  chiefly  for  me,  cheered  with 
concurrent  sympathy  from  other 
friends — of  whom  only  one  now  is 
left — ^were  in  the  triumphal  Olym- 
piad of  years  which  followed  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
**  Modem  Painters,"  when  Turner 
himself  had  given  to  me  his  thanks, 
to  my  father  and  mother  his  true 
friendship,  and  came  always  for 
their  honour,  to  keep  my  birthday 
with  them;  the  constant  dinner 
party  of  the  day  remaining  in  its 
perfect  chaplet  from  1844  to  1850, 
— ^Turner,  Sir.  Thomas  Eichmond, 
Mr.  George  Kichmond,  Samuel 
Prout,  and  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison,  as  my  literary 
godfather,  who  had  held  me  at  the 
Font  of  the  Muses,  and  was  answer- 
able to  the  company  for  my  moral 
principles  and  my  syntax,  always 
made  **  the  speech  ;"  my  father 
used  most  often  to  answer  for  me 
in  few  words,  but  with  wet  eyes  : 
(there  was  a  general  understanding 
that  any  good  or  sorrow  that  might 
come  to  me  in  literary  life  were 
infinitely  more  his)  and  the  two 
Mr.  Bichmonds  held  themselves 
responsible  to  him  for  my  at  least 
moderately  decent  orthodoxy  in 
art,  taking  in  that  matter  a  tenderly 
inquisitorial  function,  and  warning 
my  father  solemnly  of  two  danger- 
ous heresies  in  the  bud,  and  of 
things  really  passing  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  indulgence  of  the 
Church,  said  against  Claude  or 
Michael  Angelo.  The  death  of 
Turner  and  other  things,  far 
more  sad  than  death,  clouded 
those  early  days,  but  the  memory 
of  them  returned  again  after  I  had 
well  won  my  second  victor}-  with 
the  *'  Stones  of  Yenice ; "  and  the 


two  Mr.  Bichmonds,  and  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  my  father,  were* 
again  happy  on  mj'  birthday, 
and  so  to  the  end. 

In  a  far  deeper  sense  than  he- 
himself  knew,  Mr.  Harrison  was- 
all  this  time  influencing  my 
thoughts  and  opinions,  by  the- 
entire  consistency,  contentment, 
and  practical  sense  of  his  modest 
life.  My  father  and  he  were  both 
flawless  types  of  the  true  London 
citizen  of  olden  days :  inoorrupti* 
ble,  proud  with  sacred  and  simple 
pride,  happy  in  their  function 
and  position ;  putting  daily  their 
total  energy  into  the  detail  of  their 
business  duties,  and  finding  daily 
a  refined  and  perfect  pleasure  in 
the  hearth-side  poetry  of  damestia 
life.  Both  of  them,  in  their  hearts, 
as  romantic  as  girls ;  both  of  them 
inflexible  as  soldier  recruits  in  any 
matter  of  probity  and  honour,  iu 
business  or  out  of  it ;  both  of  them 
utterly  hating  radical  newspapers, 
and  devoted  to  the  House  of  I^rds; 
my  father  only,  it  seemed  to  me, 
slightly  failing  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
Worsmpful  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  London.  This  disrespect  for 
civic  dignity  was  connected  in  my 
father  with  some  little  gnawing 
of  discomfort — deep  down  in  his 
heart — ^in  his  own  position  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  with  timidly  indulged 
hope  that  his  son  might  one  day 
move  in  higher  spheres ;  whereas 
Mr.  Harrison  was  entirely  placid 
and  resimed  to  the  will  of  IVovi- 
dence  which  had  appointed  him 
his  desk  in  the  Crown  Life  Office, 
never  in  his  most  romantic 
visions  projected  a  marriage  for 
any  of  his  daughters  with  a  British 
baronet  or  a  German  count,  and 
pinned  his  little  vanities  prettily 
and  openly  on  his  breast,  like  a. 
nosegay,  when  he  went  out  to 
dinner.  Most  especially  he  shone 
at  the  Literary  Pund,  where  he- 
was  Benstrar  and  had  proper 
official  r3ations,  therefore,  always* 
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^vith  the  Chairman,  Lord  Mahon, 
ov  Lord  Houghton,  or  the  Bishop 
oi    Winchester,    or    some    other 
magnificent  person   of  that   sort, 
vith  whom  it  was  Mr.  Harrison's 
supremest  felicity  to  exchange  a 
not  unfrequent  Httle  joke — ^like  a 
pinch  of  snuff — ^and  to  indicate  for 
them  the  shoals  to  be  avoided  and 
the  channels  to  be  followed  with 
fiowing  sail  in  the  speech  of  the 
jrear;  after  which,   if  perchance 
there  were  any  malignant  in  the 
oompany  who  took  objection,  sup- 
pose, to  the  claims  of  the  author 
last   relieved    to  the    charity   of 
the  Society,  or  to  any  claim  founded 
on  the  production  of  a  tale  for 
Blacku?oad^9     Magtmne^     and      of 
two    sonnets    for    ''  Friendship's 
Offering  ;  "  or  if  perchance  there 
were  any  festering  sharp  thorn  in 
He.  Harrison's  side  in  the  shape  of 
some    distinguished    radical.    Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  or  Mr.  Dickens,  or 
Anybody  who  had  ever  said  any- 
thing against  taxation,  or  the  Post 
Office,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  the  Bench  of  Bishops, — ^then 
would  Mr.  Harrison,  if  he  had  full 
faith  in  his  Chairman,  cunningly 
arrange  with  him  some  delicate 
little  extinctive  operation  to  be  per- 
formed on  that  malignant  or  that 
radical  in  the  course  of  the  eveninfi;, 
and  would  relate  to  us  exulting^ 
the  next  day  all  the  incidents  of  the 
power  of  arms,  and  vindictively 
(for    liim)   dwell  on    the  barbed 
points  and  double  edge    of    the 
beautifid     episcopalian     repartee 
with  which  it  was  terminated. 

Very  seriously,  in  all  such  public 
duties  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  person 
of  rarest  quality  and  worth; 
■absolutely  disinterested  in  his  zeal, 
unwearied  in  exertion,  always 
ready,  never  tiresome,  never 
■absurd;  bringing  practical  sense, 
kindly  discretion,  and  a  most  whole- 
JU)me  element  of  good-humoured, 
but  incorruptible  honesty,  into 
everything  his  hand  found  to  do. 


Everybody  respected,  and  the  best 
men  sincerely  regarded  him,  and  I 
think  those  who  knew  moi|t  of  the 
world  were  always  the   first    to 
acknowledge  his  fine  faoully    of 
doing  exactly  the  right  thinff  to 
exactly  tiie  right  ^int — and  so 
pleasantly.      In  private   life,  he 
was  to  me   an    object  of    quite 
special  admiration,  in  the  quantity 
of  pleasure  he  could  take  in  little 
things;  and  he    veiy  materially 
modified  many  of  my  gravest  con- 
clusions, as  to  the  advantages  or 
mischiefs  of  modem  suburban  life. 
To  myself  scarcely  any  dwelling- 
place  and  duty  intiiis  world  would 
have  appeared  (until,  perhaps,  I 
had  tried  them)  less  eligible  for 
a  man  of  sensitive  and  fanciful 
mind  than  the  New  Boad,  Camber- 
well  Oreen,  and  the  monotonous 
office  work  in  Bridge  Street.  And 
to  a  certain  extent,   I  am  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  these  matters, 
and  do  altogether,    and  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  repudiate  the 
existence  of  New  Koad  and  Cam- 
berwell  Green  in  general,  no  less 
than  the  condemnation  of  intelli- 
gent persons  to  a  routine  of  derk's 
work  Droken  only  by  a  three  weeks' 
holiday  in  the  decline  of  the  year. 
On  less  lively,  fanciful,  and  ami- 
able persons  than  my  old  friend, 
the  New  Boad  and  the  daily  desk 
do  verily  exercise  a  degrading  and 
much  to  be  regrettM   influence. 
But  Mr.    Harrison*  brought   the 
freshness    of   pastoral    simplicity 
into  the  most  faded    corners  oi 
the  Oreen,      lightened    with    his 
cheerful  heart  the  most    leaden 
hours  of  the  office,  and  gathered 
during  his  three  weeks'  h^day  in 
the    neighbourhood,    suppose,   of 
Ouildfom,  Oravesend,  Broadstairs, 
or  Bustington,  more  vital  recrea- 
tion and   speculative    philosophy 
than  another  man  would  have  got 
on  the  ffrand  tour. 

On  uie  other  hand,  I,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  all  day  but  what  I 
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liked,  and  could  Mauder  at  will 
among  all  the  best  beauties  of 
the  globe — nor  that  without  suffi- 
cient power  to  see  and  to  feel  them, 
was  habitually  a  discontented 
person,  and  frequently  a  weary 
one ;  and  the  reproachful  thought 
which  always  rose  in  my  mind 
when  in  that  unconquerable  list- 
lessness  of  surfeit  from  excitement 
I  found  myself  unable  to  win  even 
a  momentary  pleasure  from  the 
fairest  scene,  was  always :  ^'  If  but 
Mr.  Harrison  were  here  instead  of 
me!" 

Many  and  many  a  time  I 
planned  very  seriously  the  beguil- 
ing of  him  over  the  water.  But 
there  was  always  something  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry — something  to  be 
worked  out — something  to  be  seen, 
as  I  thought,  only  in  my  own  quiet 
way.  I  believe  if  I  had  but  had 
the  sense  to  take  my  old  friend 
with  me,  he  would  have  shewn  me 
ever  so  much  more  than  I  found 
out  by  myself.  But  it  was  not  to 
be ;  and  year  after  year  I  went  to 
grumble  and  mope  at  Venice,  or 
Lago  Maggiore ;  and  Mr.  Harrison 
to  enjoy  hmiself  from  morning  to 
night  at  Broadstairs  or  Box  Hill. 
Let  me  not  speak  with  disdain  of 
either.  No  blue  languor  of  tide- 
less  wave  is  worth  the  spray  and 
sparkle  of  a  South-Eastem  Eng- 
lish beach,  and  no  one  will  ever 
riehtly  enjoy  the  pines  of  the 
Wengem  Alp  who  despises  the 
boxes  of  Box  Hill. 

Nay,  I  remember  me  of  a  little 
rapture  of  Geor^  Bichmond  him- 
self on  those  fair  slopes  of  sunny 
award,  ending  in  a  vision  of  Tobit 
and  his  doe — ^o  I^bs — led  up  there 
bythehelpfulanffel.  (I  have  always 
wondered,  by  tne  way,  whether 
that  blessed  dog  mindeHl  what  the 
angel  said  to  him.) 

But  Mr.  Harrison  was  independ- 
ent of  these  mere  sethereal  visions, 
and  surrounded  himself  only  with 
a    halo    of   sublimary  beatitude. 


Welcome    always    he,  as  on  his 
side  frankly  coming  to   be  well, 
with  the  farmer,  the  squire,  the- 
rector,  the — I  had  like  to  have  said, 
dissenting  minister,    but  I  think 
Mr.  Harrison  usually  evaded  villa- 
ges  for  summer  domicile  which 
were  in  any  wise  open  to  suspicion 
of  Dissent  in  the  air, — ^but  with 
hunting  rector,  and  the  B  igh  Church 
curate,  and  the  rector's  daughters, 
and    the    curate's     mother — and 
the  landlord  of  the  Bed  Lion,  and 
the  hostler  of  the  Bed  Lion  stables, 
and  the  tapster  of  the  Pig  and 
"Whistle,  and  all  the  pigs  in  the 
back-yard,  and  all  the  whistlers  in 
the  street — whether  for  want  of 
thought  or  for  gaiety  of  it,  and  all 
the  ^eese  on  the  common,  ducks  in 
the  norse-pond,  and  daws  in  the 
steeple,  Mr.  Harrison  was  known 
and  beloved  by  every  bird  and 
body  of  them  before  half  his  holi- 
day was  over,  and  the  rest  of  it 
was  mere  exuberance  of  festivity 
about     him,      and      applauding 
coronation  of  his  head  and  heart. 
Above  all,   he  delighted    in    the 
ways  of  animals  and  children.  He 
wrote  a  birthday  ode — or  at  least 
a  tumble-out-of-the-nest-day   ode, 
to    our    pet    rook,    Gbip,    which 
encouraged  that  bird  in  taking  such 
liberties  with  the  cook,   and    in 
addressing  so  many  impertinences 
to    the  other    servants,    that    he 
became  the  mere  plague,   or  as. 
the  French  would  express  it,  the^ 
'^  Black-beast,"  of  the  kitchen  at 
Denmark  Hill  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    There  was  almost  always  a 
diary  kept,  usually,   I  think,  in 
rhyme,  or  those  summer  hours  of 
indolence;    and  when  at  last  it 
was  reooffnised,  in  due  and  reverent 
way,  at  the  Crown  Life  Office,  that 
indeed  the  time  had  drawn  near 
when   its   constant   and   faithful 
servant  should  be.  allowed  to  rest, 
it  was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  my 
friend's  praiseworthy  and  gentle^ 
gifts  to  be  truly  capable  of  rest  i 
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withdrawing  liiinself  into  the  me- 
mories of  his  useful  and  benevolent 
life,  and  making  it  truly  a  holiday 
in  its  honoured  evening.  The 
idea  then  occurred  to  him  (and  it 
was  now  my  turn  to  press  with 
hearty  sympathy  the  sometimes 
intermitted  task)  of  writing  these 
Keminiscences :  valuable — valuable 
to  whom,  and  for  what,  I  begin  to 
wonder.  For  indeed  these  memo- 
ries are  of  people  who  are  passed 
away  like  the  snow  in  harvest ;  and 
now,  with  the  sharp-sickle  reapers 
of  full  shocks  6i  the  fattening 
wheat  of  metaphysics,  and  fair 
novelists  Buth-like  in  the  fields  of 
barley,  or  more  mischievously 
coming  through  the  rj-e, — what 
will  the  public,  so  vigorously  sus- 
tained by  these,  care  to  hear  of  the 
lovely  writers  of  old  days,  quaint 
creatures  that  they  were?— Merry 
Miss  Mitford,  actually  living  in 
the  country,  actually  walking  in 
it,  loving  it,  and  finding  histonr 
enough  in  the  life  of  the  butoher^ 
boy,  and  romance  enough  in  the 


story  of  the  miller's  daughter,  to 
occupy  all  her  mind  with,  mnocent 
of  troubles  concerning  the  Turkish 
question;  steady-gomg  old  Bar- 
ham,  confessing  nobody  but  the 
Jackdaw  of  Bheims,  and  fearless 
alike  of  ritualism,  Darwinism,  or 
disestablishment;  iridescent  clear- 
ness of  Thomas  Hood — ^the  wildest, 
deepest  infinity  of  marvellously 
jestful  men;  manly  and  rational 
Sydney,  inevitable,  infallible,  in- 
offensively wise  of  wit ; — ^they  are 
ffone  their  way,  and  ours  is  far 
oiverse ;  and  they  and  aU  the 
less-known,  yet  pleasantly  and 
brightly  endowed  spirits  of  that 
time,  are  suddenly  as  unintelligible 
to  us  as  the  Etruscans — ^not  a  feel- 
ing they  had  that  we  can  share  in ; 
and  these  pictures  of  them  will  be 
to  us  valuable  only  as  the  sculpture 
under  the  niches  far  in  the  shade 
there  of  the  old  parish  church, 
dimly  vital  images  of  inconceivable 
creatures  whom  we  shall  never  see 
the  like  of  more. 
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THE   ETHIC    IDEAS    OF   THE    EDDA. 

Bt    Karl   Blind. 


*'A  ORAND  and  savage  faith  of 
mightiest  power/'  Southey  called 
the  mythic  system  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  But  the  question  may  be 
a^ked : — Had  those  heroic  warrior 
tribes,  who  once  looked  up  to 
Zalmoxis,  to  Woden  or  Odin,  to 
Thor,  Freia,  and  Balder,  anything 
like  a  code  of  ethics?  Did  not 
their  rude  Nature-worship  lack 
the  very  elements  of  high  moral 
training? 

I  beheve  the  character  of  those 
ancient  Oermanic  creeds  is  still 
much  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
seldom  misunderstood — ^nay,  often 
utterly  ignored — even  among  those 
whose  knowledge  of  Comparative 
Mythology  enables  them  to  draw 
pfl^rallels  between  the  teachings  of 
the  Yedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta, 
the  cuneiform  riddles  of  Assyria, 
the  hieratic  writings  of  Egypt,  and 
the  temple  recoms  of  Mexico. 
Artistically  speaking,  the  Teutonic 
creed  was  in  its  latest  period, 
shorUy  before  its  downfall,  by  no 
means  savage  or  rude.  It  was  not 
so,  at  any  rate,  when  we  compare 
it  with  tiie  religions  and  rites  of 
other  ancient  nations.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  worship  of 
Woden  died  out  rather  late  even 
in  this  country.  The  Odinic  re- 
ligion came  down  upon  the  eastern, 
the  southern,  the  northern  coasts 
of  Britain  under  the  Horse  flag 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  under  the 
Baven  flag  of  the  Dane ;  and  later 
still,  wi&  the  hosts  of  Vikings  that 
poured  all  over  the  Orkneys,  the 
Hebrides,  Scotland,  and  the  shores 
of  Northumberland.  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  fire  and  sword,  in 
Germany,  only  in  the  eighth  cen- 


tury. It  went  out  in  Iceland  in 
the  year  1000  of  our  era.  It 
lingered  even  much  longer  in 
Scandinavia. 

Now,  if  we  begin  with  He- 
rodotos*  allusions  to  the  cult  of 
the  Thrakian  and  Getic  peoples, 
who  are  clearly  provable  to  have 
been  of  Gothic,  Germanic  race ; 
and  if  we  foUow  our  sources 
through  Greek,  Boman,  Arab, 
German,  and  Norse  literature, 
ending  with  the  two  Eddas,  which 
were  written  down  when  the 
Odinic  religion  collapsed  in  her  last 
northern  strongholds, — we  have 
gone  over  a  period  of  not  less  than 
1600  years.  Within  so  lonff  a 
space,  there  was  time  for  develop- 
ment. No  religion  perseveres  for 
ever  in  stiff  and  fixed  uniformity. 
This  characteristic  applies  also  to 
the  Germanic  religion.  In  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  that 
creed  had  certainly  attained  a 
shape  which  perfectly  fitted  it  for 
sculptural  rendering;  and  a  begin- 
ning in  this  direction  was  already 
made  with  whatever  art  the  sons 
of  the  North  could  command. 
What  is  far  more  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  no  fanatic 
clerical  zeal  of  propag^ndism  by 
fire  and  sword  maddened  the  race 
whose  tenets  are  contained  in  the 
Eida.  One  source,  at  least,  of 
human  misery  did  not  flow  among 
them.  In  an  ethic  sense,  this  is 
a  notable  point. 

Doctrinally  speaking,  we  can 
detect  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
Edda,  as  well  as  in  the  prose 
Scripture  of  the  same  name,  that 
forms  its  exegetic  catechism, 
several  scientific    theories    under 
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inythological  siiise.  This  may 
4ippear  extraordinary ;  but  in  Gknr- 
man  folk-lore  still  current,  traces 
of  similar  Tiews  may  also  be  dis- 
<x>yered  in  the  form  of  poetical 
tales.  This  is  but  a  feature 
common  to  all  mythic  systems. 
It  is,  to  some  extent,  even  thoir 
▼err  reason  of  beirg.  Thus, 
Neptunistic  and  volcanic  theories 
of  the  earth's  formation — ^faint 
allusions  to  those  Germ  and 
Evolution  Theories  which  are 
shadowed  forth  in  classic  writings, 
and  which  in  recent  times  have 
been  indicated  by  Herder,  Goethe, 
Kant,  Lamarck,  and  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire,  or  expounded  and  partly 
worked  out,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  by  Elaup,  and  then  more 
systematically  by  Darwin  and 
Wallace— pantheistic  ideas  of  the 
kinship  of  all  things  and  beings — 
notions  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  and  of  an  incessant  process 
of  growth,  decay,  and  re-genera- 
tion, and  many  other  signs  of  early 
thought  on  some  of  me  greatest 
problems,  are  to  be  found  in  our 
forefathers'  apparently  simple  or 
bizarre  beliefs. 

No  doubt,  the  mass  of  men,  in 
those  early  times,  knew  little  more 
than  the  outside  of  the  mytho- 
logical puzzle.  For  all  that,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  in  supersti- 
tions seemingly  bereft  of  all  mean- 
ing, a  theory  of  natuitd  philosophy 
was  often  incrustated — in  a  rudi- 
mentary, childish  form  ;  but  yet  a 
theory  which  some  Teutonic  ^ud/ay 
weiha,  ainUtOj  or  ewart  (as  the 
sacrifice  performers  and  law- 
teachers  among  the  different 
Germanic  tribes  were  called),  may 
once  have  held  in  a  more  reason- 
able shape,  as  an  esoteric  science. 
If  so  many  records  of  the  most 
ancient  times  were  not  irrecover- 
ably lost,  I  imagine  that  our  sur- 
prise at  seeing  how  closely  the 
guesses  of  early  races  came,  now 
and  then,   to  the  well  supported 


results  of  modern  research,  would 
even  be  greater  than  it  is  already 
now. 

When  we  deal  with  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  Germanic  creed, 
we  can  but  deplore  the  loss  of 
those  ''barbarous  and  very  old 
songs  "  {Itarhara  et  anUqumima  ear- 
mina)  wnich  Karl  the  Great — ^as 
his  friend  and  historian,  JSginhard, 
says — ^had  gathered  among  all 
the  nations  brought  under  his 
rule.  Monkish  ignorance  or  ill- 
will  destroyed  those  precious 
collections.  Our  regret  is  enhanced 
when  we  hear  of  the  destruction, 
by  a  Christian  priest,  of  a  valuable 
Anglo-Saxon  codex,  bound  in  oak 
wood,  whose  titles  were  written 
in  golden  letters,  and  which  the 
priest  burnt,  because  it  contained 
''lies  of  the  Devil" — that  is,  the 
national  creed  of  the  Teutonic 
people  who  gave  their  name  to 
this  country.  We  can  only  be  glad, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  by 
a  fortunate  chance  the  Eddas,  at 
least,  turned  up  again  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Were  we  in 
possession  of  all  the  lost  manu- 
scripts, we  might  probably  shew 
that  the  "  grand  and  savage  faith 
of  mightiest  power ''  was  marked 
by  not  a  few  traits  of  great  promise 
as  regards  human  culture ;  traits 
of  wMch,  however,  we  get  some 
good  glimpses  even  in  what  has 
come  down  to  us. 

I  would  liken  that  which  is  left 
us  in  the  way  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  mythic  system  of  Germany, 
to  the  broken  shafts,  and  columns, 
and  the  scattered  masonry  of  some 
ruined  building  which,  in  grey 
antiquity,  once  proudly  towered 
aloft.  Moss  and  creepers  have 
overgrown  the  confused  heaps  of 
stone  that  are  strewn  about  Hkc  so 
many  architectural  riddles.  Yonder 
stands  a  little  group  of  pillars — 
beheaded,  as  it  were;  making  a 
mute  appeal  to  the  beholder  for 
the  sad  treatment  they  received. 
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From  them,  if  you  look  doselj, 
jou  may  get  a  faint  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  edifice.  A  single 
part  of  it  still  stands  compact — a 
small  lemnant,  but  well  preserved. 
With  our  mind's  eye,  we  may  draw 
lines  from  it  all  around,  in  search 
of  the  builder's  design.  Again, 
on  scanning  the  neighbourhood, 
we  come  upon  modem  houses,  into 
which  strange  pieces  of  stone-work 
are  inserted ;  clearly  of  very  old 
date.  Our  curiosity  is  aroused. 
We  think  the  crust  of  mortar  and 
whitewash,  here  and  there,  may 
conceal  some  ancient  architectural 
treasure,  hidden  away  by  hostile, 
careless,  or  mischievous  hands — 
and  look !  on  scratchingthe  surface, 
we  actually  come  upon  some  highly 
interesting  find.  It  may  be  a  very 
keystone  Qiat  all  at  once  fills  up  a 
gap.  Then  we  bend  our  face  again 
qiuckly  earthwards,  to  see  whether 
the  veriest  rubbish  lying  about 
may  not  be  pregnant  with  some 
noble,  though  sadly  broken,  pillar. 
And  indeea,  after  much  sifting 
and  cleansing,  and  putting  this 
and  that  fragment  together,  we 
perhaps  reconstruct  a  piece  of 
sculptured  ornamentation  which 
speaks  its  own  tale,  and  a  gprand 
one  too ;  and  what  had  seemed, 
until  now,  a  medley  of  rubbish, 
suddenly  rises  into  harmony  and 
pleasing  lines  of  grandeur  or 
beauty. 

n. 

Highly  elaborated  as  the  mythic 
systems  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Latin  world  were,  we  find  in  them 
very  little  as  to  the  proper  Bides 
of  Life.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
sayings  of  Brahminic  or  Bud- 
dhistic teachers  of  that  cradle  of 
early  civilisation,  Hindostan;  to 
the  teachings  of  the  great  Chinese 
or  Persian  Reformers ;  or  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  thinkers  and  sages 


of  Greece  and  Borne,  we  often 
meet  with  moral  precepts  given 
almost  in  the  same  words  in  which 
they  are  given  now,  and  on  which 
we  pride  ourselves  as  if  they  were 
peculiar  to  our  own  stage  of  civi- 
lisation. Li  bare  justice  to  those 
who  have  lived  before  us,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  such  errors 
must  be  dispelled. 

In  matters  of  morality,  works 
are  perhaps  better  than  words,  or 
doctrines.  And  here  the  testimony 
of  the  Greek  historian  may  be 
quoted,  who  g^ves  us  a  record  of 
one  of  the  earliest  Teutonic  tribes 
that  we  meet  with  in  history — 
namely,  the  Oetes,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Danube  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Darius.  Herodotos 
speaks  of. them  as  being  at  the 
same  time  ''the  most  valiant  and 
the  most  just  of  the  Thrakians."^ 
Their  chief  deities  he  calls  Zalmoxia 
and  Gebeleizi's — names  in  the  last 
syllable  of  which,  I  think,  may 
perhaps  be  contained  one  of  the 
appellatives  of  Odin,  who  was  also 
called  Zeizo ;  a  word  of  the  same 
root  with  Dyaus,  Zeus,  Deus,  and 
other  expressions  for  the  divinised 
Shining  oky.  There  is  a  strange 
story  in  Herodotos,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Pontus  asserted  that 
Zalmozis  was  a  man— originally 
living  at  Samos  as  a  slave  of 
Pythagoras,  and  that  afterward?, 
having  gained  his  freedom,  he 
became  a  reformer  among  his 
Thrakian  countrymen,  whom  he 
gained  over  to  more  civilised  life. 
The  alleged  disappearance  of  this 
Zalmoxis,  in  an  underground  hall, 
from  which  he  came  forth  again 
after  three  years,  whereby  he  con- 
firmed his  doctrine  of  immortality 
totheThrakians,  who  hadlamented 
him  as  dead,  reminds  us  of  the 
Teutonic  cavemed  heroes,  and  of 
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the  Northern  practice  of  warriors 
"  going  into  the  hill."  Herodotos 
says  he  will  not  decide  as  to 
whether  the  personage  in  question 
was  a  man  or  a  god ;  but  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that ''  this  Zalmoxis 
lived  many  years  before  Pythago- 
ras." 

Perhaps  it  need  not  create  won- 
der that  some  Thrakian  of  yore 
should  have  carried  the  seeds  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  among 
his  countrymen ;  even  as  it  is  far 
from  unlikely  that  the  Greek  sage 
himself  had  obtained  personal 
knowledge  of  Indian  philosoph}^ 
and  elaborated  his  own  system 
therefrom.  That  a  reformer  among 
the  Oeticy  or  Gothic,  Thrakians 
should,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
influence,  assume  the  name  of  a 
deity,  was  neither  an  unusual 
tiiiing  among  Teutonic  chieftains. 
In  the  half  mythical,  half  historic 
Norse  Lan^ledgatal,  or  Hoyal 
Genealogy,  me  names  of  Thor  and 
Woden,  or  Oden  (Odin),  repeatedly 
occur  as  the  names  of  kings.  Nor 
is  it  extraordinary  that  a  Germanic 
tribe,  in  spite  of  its  martial  fierce- 
ness, should  take  kindly  to  milder 
Greek  tenets.  The  Thrakians,  no 
doubt,  were  a  most  warlike  and 
most  Bacchanalian  race.  Yet, 
among  them,  the  golden-harped 
singer  subdued  all  nature  by  his 
melodious  accords;  and  it  was  they 
who  gaye  rise  to  the  humanising 
Orj^c  cult.  So,  also,  a  grafting 
of  Pythagorean  doctrines  upon  the 
worship  of  Odin-Zeizo  may  easily 
have  made  the  Getes  the  justest 
as  well  as  the  bravest  of  the 
Thrakians. 


From  classic  authors  we  know 
that  the  Thrakians  had  made  pro- 
gress'in  civilisation — witness  their 
numerous  towns, — ^thou^h  the 
Greeks,  according  to  their  wont, 
still  spoke  of  them  as  '' bar- 
barians." Jomandes,  the  Gt)tbic 
writer  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  observes  that  through  the 
teaching  of  Zeutas,  Dioeneus,  and 
Zalmoxis — whom  he  assumes  to 
have  been  men  of  learning  and 
influence — the  Getes  of  Dacia^ 
Thrace,  and  Moesia  had  attained 
no  mean  culture.  For  this  view  he- 
refers  to  the  older  writers,  such  as- 
Dio.  Jornandes  says: — "Hence 
the  Goths  were  always  the  most 
cultured  amon^  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  barbarians;  aye,  almost 
something  like  the  Greeks — as> 
Dio  relates,  who  drew  up  their- 
history  and  annals  in  Greek  style." 

ConsideriDg  this  early  contact 
between  the  Hellenes  and  a  Ger- 
manic race  near  the  Balkan  and 
the  Danube,  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  ethic  ideas  of  some 
refinement  must  have  prevailed 
already  among  some  of  those- 
Teutons  of  the  East,  who  offered 
a  stiff-necked  resistance  to  the- 
Persian  invader,  and  were  by  him 
"reduced  to  slavery,  though  they 
are  the  most  valiant  and  the  most 
just  of  the  Thrakians." 

III. 

If  we   leave  the    dim  regions 

of  the  Herodotean  account  for  the 
records  of  Tacitus,  who  describes,. 
500  years  later,  the  Western. 
Germans  that  dwelt  between  the- 
Ardennes,*  the  Danube,   and  the- 


*  Thoagh  Taoitus  eaya  that  ^'Gkrmany,  aa  a  whole,  is  divided  from  Gaol,  Rbattia,. 
and  Sarmatia,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,"  he  afterwards  places  Txeverians  and. 
Neryiaju,  "who  assert  their  claim  of  German  origin  even  with  ambitioua  jea!oa^,'* 
aa  against  the  Ganla,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.    He  does  the  »me  in  legard  to 
Uie  Yangiones,  the  Tribokiana,  the  Nemetiana,  the  Ubians,  and  Bataviana.  ail  of 
whom  he  dedaiee  to  be  of  undoobtedly  German  blood.   {Germaniay  zxriii.  and 
TTJx.)     Caeaar's  "Gallia"  ako  was  only  a  geographical,   not  an  ethnological,. 
designation.    It  oomprised  Keltie,  Germanic,  and  Iberian  (or  Baeqne)  races. 
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Einnic  Gulf,  we  come  upon  such  a 
picture  of  Teutonic  life  as  formed 
ra  striking  contrast  to  tlie  customs 
and  the  morality  of  degenerate 
Bome.  The  Eoman  historian  did 
not,  as  has  sometimes  been  sus- 
pected, give  too  high  a  colouring 
to  his  picture  with  a  |K)litical 
object,  whoever  reads  his  **  Qer- 
mania  "  carefully,  will  find  that  he 
spoke  strongly,  even  with  satirical 
pungency,  of  some  of  our  fore- 
fathers' faults.  All  the  more  trust- 
worthy are  his  accounts  of  the 
purity  of  life  which  otherwise 
•characterised  the  ancient  Germans. 

Tacitus  found  them  truthful, 
hospitable,  brave,  chaste ;  loving 
-ana  respectful  towards  woman- 
kind to  such  a  degree  that  some- 
thing sacred  and  prophetic  {jMne- 
turn  aliquid  et  prowdum)  was  said, 
Among  them,  to  attach  to  women. 
He  describes  those  simple  warriors 
as  monogamous ;  fond  of  their 
families  ;  devoted  to  their  kith  and 
kin ;  f  ailJif  ul  to  promises  and  oaths, 
'even  when,  having  gambled  away 
their  personal  freedom  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  carousal,  they  were 
iio  surrender  themselves  into  bon- 
dage. To  their  menials — ^Tacitus 
says — ^they  were  kind,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  formal  laws.  Tliey 
shewed  themselves  jealous  of  their 
public  liberties,  and  lovers  of 
quality  at  least  to  this  extent, 
that  the  children  of  bond  and  free 
gfrew  up  together,  without  any  line 
of  social  division.  They  were 
simple  in  their  tastes ;  enemies  of 
all  usurious  practices ;  sociable 
even  to  excess ;  guileless  and  open- 
hearted,  though  of  wrathful  temper 
when  their  blood  had  been  roused 
by  high  words  after  copious 
libations ;  strong  in  the  face  of 
death ;  and  mindful  of  the  maxims 
of  honour  under  all  circumstances. 

Speaking  of  the  destruction  of 


60,000  Bructerians  by  fellow 
Germans,  Tacitus  gleefully  adds 
that  **  they  fell,  not  by  the  Eoman 
sword  and  spear,  but,  to  the  de- 
light of  our  eyes,  in  our  very 
presence."  He  further  expresses 
a  hope  that  *^  this  hatred  and  dis- 
cord among  our  foes  may  last  for 
ever."  mth  such  words  of  his 
before  us,  it  can  certainly  not  be 
said  that  he  was  over-friendly  to 
the  Germanic  race.  He  simply 
described  what  he  heard,  and  per- 
haps saw.  His  book  goes  far  to 
prove  that  moral  ideas  of  no  little 
value  were  deeply  engrained  in 
those  valiant  defenders  of  their 
fatherland  against  the  universal 
dominion  of  Borne. 

IV. 

Nothing  has  been  preserved  in 
the  shape  of  sayings  or  maxims 
for  lifers  conduct  of  the  heathen 
Germans.  Their  ethic  notions  can 
only  be  judged  from  the  practical 
outcome.  Still,  when  we  see  a 
Ijeople  living  in  regular  settle- 
ments, as  the  Germans  of  Tacitus' 
time  did;  tilling  the  soil  and 
rearing  cattle  ;  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  weaving  and  of  metal 
manufacture ;  havingclearly  framed 
political  and  social  institutions  of 
their  own ;  and  at.  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  standard  of  morality 
which  strikes  a  careful  observer 
and  distinguished  writer  from  their 
enemies'  ranks :  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  a  people 
must  also  have  possessed  dearly 
defined  rules  of  life. 

Our  sources  being  silent  on  this 
point,  we  have  to  turn  to  the  grand 
old  Northern  Scripture;  collected 
nearly  a  thousand  years  after 
Tacitus.  Now,  amon^  the  German 
tribes,  that  Eoman  historian  reck- 
oned a  northern,  Scandinavian  race: 
the  Suiones,  or  Swedes.*   The  con- 
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tents  of  the  Edda  itself— -more 
particularly  the  Sigurd  tale— can 
be  pzoyea  to  be,  ia  a  great 
measure,  either  of  direct  (German 
origin,  the  very  scene  of  events 
being  laid  on  the  Bhine  ;  *  or  they 
are,  at  all  events,  the  common 
property  of  the  Norse  and  German 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
Sigurd  is  a  ''  Southern  " — that  is, 
a  German-— chieftain.  He  delivers 
Br3mhild,  or  Siffurdrif a,  from  her 
trance,  in  Fraukish — that  is,  Ger- 
man— land*  German  men  {thyd- 
vertkir  menn)  are  quoted,  in  the 
Edda,  as  sources  of  the  Sigurd 
story.  There  are,  in  it,  many  more 
allusions  of  this  kind  to  Germany 
proper.  In  fact,  we  possess,  in 
that  noble  Northern  Scripture,  the 
Icelandic  version  of  the  Teutonic 
view  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
cycle  of  gods  and  heroes  whose 
images  are  originally  a  poetic 
interpretation  of  nature.  From 
the  £dda  we  are,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  make  a  retrospective  con- 
clusion, at  least  in  a  general  sense, 
as  to  early  German  maxims  of 
life. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
£dda  is,  beyond  question,  the  bat- 
tle spirit.  That  spirit  flashes 
through  its  Hero  Song^  as  well  as 
its  Creation  Stories,  and  Divine 
Hymns.  Not  only  does  the  ber^ 
8&rk  tone  pervade  the  encounters 
between  the  race  of  Giants  and  the 
circle  of  Gods.  It  also  fills,  with 
its  tumult,  the  Germanic  Paradise. 
And  again  it  breaks  forth,  in  a 
tremendous  catastrophe,  during 
the  Twilight  of  Gods — which, 
however,  will  lead  to  a  reign  of 
peace  and  bliss,  with  Bight  avenged 
and  Justice  triumphant. 

But  with  all  its  weird  and 
gloomy  descriptioDS,  there  are  pas- 
sages, in  the  £dda,  full  of  tender 
and  delicate  feeling,  which  could 


only  come  out  of  hearts  capable  of 
great  goodness.  We  certainly 
need  not  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
the  ethics  of  the  much  fightmff, 
much  carousing  Norse  race  of  old. 
Their  fierce  energy  was  fed  by 
an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits. 
Their  strong  deeds  do  not  always- 
bear  dose  mspection.  Tet,  the 
beautiful  Balder  myth  alone  is- 
enough  to  prove  that  they,  too,  had 
clear  ethic  conceptions,  even  of  a 
sublime  character;  and  that  they 
looked  forward  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  Evil  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Bight 

There  are  some  maxims  in  the 
Edda  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  others — 
and  they  form  by  far  the  great 
majority — containing  moral  tenets 
of  considerable  beauty,  and  viewa 
about  human  nature  embodying 
deep  observation.  We  find  them, 
mainly  in  the  Lav  of  the  High. 
One;  in  the  Lodfafnir's  Song,, 
which  is  added  to  it ;  in  the  Song 
of  Sifirurdrifa;  partiy  also— but. 
very  idightly  so — in  Odin's  Bunic 
Song,  and  in  Groa's  Be-a wakening. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  Germanic  Bules  of 
Life,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
framed  in  special  sentences,  are 
not  g^ven,  in  the  lays  referred  to, 
in  any  doctrinal  order.  Such  doc- 
trinal order  is  neither  to  be  found 
in  other  Scriptures.  I  think  it  is 
not  asserting  too  much  to  say  that 
a  heathen  Teutonic  children's  cate- 
chism, comprising  the  dog^mas, 
must  once  have  existed — nay,  is- 
still  partly  preserved  in  the  various 
nursery  ditties,  lullabies,  and 
dancing  rhymes  current  to  this- 
day  all  over  Germany,  in  which 
the  traces  of  pagan  deities,  creation 
stories,  and  general  views  about 
the  universe,  are  clearly  discerni* 
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hie.  In  a  similar  way,  it  is  not 
•difficult  to  suppose  that  a  kind  of 
proverbial  pDilonophj  in  moral 
matters  was  once  taught  to  the 
rising  youth.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  certainly  find  in  the  Eddie 
Songs  a  number  of  precepts,  em- 
bodying principles  of  a  somewhat 
higher  ethic  character ;  mixed  up, 
it  is  true,  with  common  counsels 
of  a  prudential  kind. 

It  is  there  laid  down  that  the 
passions  of  mankind  stand  in  need 
of  a  curb,  which  we  should  con- 
tinually strive  to  employ — tliat,  in 
dealing  with  our  fellow  men,  we 
ought  to  be  forbearing  towards 
the  failings  of  others,  modest  in 
•ourownbenaviour — that  we  should 
be  true  to  our  word  and  oath; 
faithful  in  love,  in  friendship,  and 
wedlock — ^that  we  should  shew 
reverence  to  the  aged,  kindness  to 
the  poor,  liberal  hospitality  to  the 
wayfarer  and  guest — that  we 
should  be  temperate  in  bodily 
enjoyments,  moderate  in  our  utter- 
ances, as  well  as  in  our  acts, 
especially  when  placed  in  the 
position  of  rulers — that  a  cheerful 
behaviour  should  mark  our  walk 
through  life — that  we  should  bo 
devoted  to  our  kith  and  kin ; 
industrious  in  such  a  way  as  will 
make  a  man  independent;  and 
•careful  of  our  public  duties — ^that 
we  should  have  courage  to  bear 
up  against  the  inevitable  Fate — 
and  give  a  proper,  respectful  treat- 
ment to  the  dead. 

This  is  not  a  complete  system  of 
morality,  but  we  can  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  it  as  to  the  ethic 
disposition  of  those  who  framed 
such  a  code  of  life.  In  the  most 
connected  form  these  maxims  are 
to  be  found  in  theHava-mdl,  or  Lay 
of  the  High  One,  in  which  Odin 
himself  is  supposed  to  speak. 
This  didactic  poem  has  not  inaptly 
been  compared  to  the  "Works 
And  Days,"  that  are  attributed  to 


Hesiod.  Bightly  read,  the 
H&va-mdl  only  brings  in  Odin  at  a 
few  places,  where  there  is  a  slight 
mythological  intercalation  between 
the  ethic  or  prudential  rules.  The 
text  at  large  is  free  from  all 
theological  admixture ;  not  a  single 
deity  being  even  so  much  as  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising because  it  took  a  Trinity  of 
Oods,  in  the  Northern  creed,  to 
create  the  first  human  pair  out  of 
two  trees — the  ash  and  the  elm. 
As  the  Song  of  the  Prophetess 
says : — 

From  the  meeting  of  Gods  there  then 

went  forth 
Tliree  heavenly  rulers,  most  mighty 

and  fair  : 
On  the  shore  they  foimd  in  helpless 

plight. 
Ask  and  Embla,  without  destiny  yet. 

No  soul  these  had  yet;  nor  any  senses; 
No  blood  ;  no  motion  ;  nor  blooming 

colour. 
A  soul  Odin  gave  them;  Honir  gave 

senses ; 
Blood  gave     Lodur,    and    blooming 

colour. 

Evidently,  at  the  time  the 
Hava-mdl  was  written,  man  had 
already  so  far  felt  himself  in- 
dependent from  this  complication 
of  divine  powers  that  was  said 
to  have  fashioned  him  into  form, 
as  to  set  up  an  ethic  system  of  his 
own,  without  anj'-  reference  to 
them.  Only  Odin,  the  *'  Great 
Talker,''  still  shews  his  face  in  a 
few  passages  of  the  Hava-mdl. 
The  Great  Talker  he  was  called, 
l)ecau8e  he  is  the  Euler  of  the 
Winds — the  Voice  of  the  Air,  so 
to  say ;  as  well  as  the  representative 
of  the  all-pervading  Spirit  of  the 
Universe,  whether  embodied  in 
Nature  at  large,  or  in  the  mind  of 
Man.  What  Odin  says,  Man  there- 
fore himself  says. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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MIDDLE    CLASS    DESTITUTION. 


No.  III. 


By  Alsaoer  Hay  Hill. 


Wb  have  in  our  two  preceding 
papers  touched  upon  some  of  the 
more  general  aspects  of  middle 
class  destitution,  first  as  affecting 
men,  and  then  as  affecting  women, 
at  the  present  time.  Our  treat- 
ment was  purposely  in  rough  out- 
line rather  than  minute  detail ; 
the  facts  being,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficiently  obvious  to  render  this 
method  the  most  direct  for  arriving 
at  the  social  issues  involved.  The 
influence  of  existing  circumstances 
on  the  individuals  primarily  con- 
cerned has  naturally  first  attracted 
our  attention  in  this  inquiry,  but 
if  the  traditions  of  the  present  and 
former  generations  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  succeeding  ones,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  depth 
and  significance  of  the  problem 
before  us.  In  the  present  paper 
we  propose  to  direct  somewhat 
closer  attention  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  in  our  next  and 
concluding  one  we  shall  endeavour 
to  indicate  what  appear  to  us  the 
most  practicable  palliatives  and 
remedies.  Hitherto  we  have,  in 
our  consideration  of  middle  class 
destitution,  assumed  the  majority 
of  its  subjects  to  be  at  least  en- 
deavouring to  escape  from  its 
shadow  and  emerge  into  some 
form  of  active  ana,  if  possible, 
remunerative  life.  But  it  is  a 
representative  and  highly  signifi- 
cant fact  that  there  is  now  a  very 


lar^e  section  of  society  which  has 
deliberately  settled  down  to  a  sort 
of  semi-starvation  existence,  euphe- 
mistically called  **  living  on  their 
means,"  and  from  wldch  appa- 
rently they  neither  expect  or  desire 
any  very  obvious  departure.  Every 
suburb  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
outskirts  of  most  provincial  towns 
will  furnish  innumerable  types 
of  the  class  we  now  refer  to, 
and  our  own  exj^erience  of  the 
listless  beings  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed,  leads  us  to  doubt 
whether  many  have  as  yet  formu- 
lated any  theory  of  their  own  or 
their  children's  future.  We  have 
touched  earlier  in  these  papers  on 
the  vast  hordes  of  now  unemployed 
professional  men,  whether  from 
the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  bar, 
who  are  ever  in  the  attitude  of 
looking  for  something  to  do  and 
never  finding  it.  But  in  addition 
to  this  surplus  and  too  frequently 
demoralised  remnant  of  the  pro- 
fessions, for  whom  no  active  work 
is  likely  to  be  devised  at  all  within 
the  range  of  their  small  actual 
experience,  there  has  also  been 
accumulating  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  two  years  of  special 
depression  through  which  the 
g^eat  industries  have  passed,  a 
huge  mass  of  half-commercialised 
individuals  who,  in  very  brisk  times, 
have  been  able  to  float  fairly  well 
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on  the  rising  tide,  but  now  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible, 
to  keep  any  place  at  all  at  the  ebb. 
The  great  and  almost  miraculously 
created  industrial  centres,  such  as 
Middlesborough,  Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, and  Buxton,  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  created  this  plethora  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  more  im- 
mediately scientific  definition,  we 
must  designate  as  the  "  Gentle- 
men-Commercials." Most  of  the 
members  of  this  now  super-abun- 
dant class  would,  no  doubt,  in- 
dignantly repudiate  the  idea  of 
bemg  ranked  with  the  ordinary* 
commercial  travellers,  or  bagmen, 
as  they  would  themselves  con- 
temptuously call  them.  Never- 
theless, bagmen  they  essentially 
are,  but  too  frequently  without  the 
special  knowledge  which  certainly 
makes  the  commercial  traveller 
an  instructive  if  not  at  all  times 
an  agreeable  companion,  wherever 
he  may  be.  Iron,  coal,  wine,  and 
beer  are  the  elements  which  have 
most  largely  contributed  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  section  of  middle 
class  destitutes  whose  condition 
we  are  now  considering.  In  periods 
of  exceptional  prosperity  agents 
and  travellers  have  been  multi- 
plied out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  permanent  requirements  of 
the  interests  represented,  and  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence 
is  a  number  of  imemployed  persons, 
with  that  little  knowledge  which 
is  certainly  useless,  if  not  danger- 
ous, when  the  temporary  demand 
has  passed  away.  Some  of  these 
persons,  with  rather  more  enter- 
prise than  their  brethren,  have 
tried  their  fortimes  in  the  new 
commercial  colonies  of  the 
Western  world,  but  not,  as  far  as 
our  experience  has  been  able  to 
Ascertain,  with  any  signal  success. 
They  have,  in  fact,  not  come 
sufficiently  out  of  the  traditional 
trammels  of  our  middle  class 
respectability  to  get  on  in  com- 


munities where  ''all  things  by 
turns  and  nothing  long"  may  be^ 
the  only  condition  of  immediate- 
progress.  Fanning  in  Colorado, 
and  ranching  in  Texas  have- 
been  taken  up  vigorously  by 
a  few  adventurous  spirits,  some 
of  whom  have  succeeded  &irly 
well,  but  these  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  small  body 
of  pioneers  who  have  left  littlV 
appreciable  mark,  except  in  the 
way  of  example,  on  the  rear  ranks- 
of  the  huge  army  from  which  they 
have  come  out.  We  touched  ca-^ 
sually  on  the  gentlemen-destitute»- 
in  our  first  paper ;  but  many  and 
terrible  truths  might  be  written 
on  the  subject  if  we  cared  to  de- 
tail even  our  own  experiences  with, 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  Per- 
haps the  multiplication  of  cheap 
speculative  dubs  has  done  some- 
thing to  throw  a  fictitious  glamour 
of  outward  respectability  on  a  body 
of  persons  who  would  otherwise 
be  hopelessly  threadbare  and  for- 
lorn, so  far  as  the  commonest  social 
comforts  are  concerned ;  but  even 
the  best  co-operative  organisation 
cannot  save  tnem  from  the  pangs  of 
a  penury  which  only  a  well  educated 
gentleman  can  appreciate  in  its 
fulness  and  intensity.  Sons  of 
clerg}'men,  and  other  professional 
men  are,  to  our  knowledge,  in 
many  eases  only  too  eager  to  clutch 
at  the  wages  of  an  errand  boy, 
but  not  having  the  readiness  and 
adaptability  of  the  young  Lon- 
doner are  not  so  acceptable  to  most 
employers  as  their  younger  brother 
from  the  gutter  or  garret  A  few 
emplo3'erH,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
have  made  the  experiment  of 
''gentlemen-helps,"  and  in  one 
instance  within  our  own  immediate 
knowledge,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous 
number  of  trained  male  servants 
who  have  been  thrown  on  the 
market  by  the  ebb-tide  of  national 
prosperity  through  which  we  have- 
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zecendy  been  passing,  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  extension  of 
Mrs.  Orawshay's  interesting  experi- 
ment in  a  male  direction  is  likely 
to  take  place.  With  a  system  of 
fagging  still  existent  at  our 
most  aristocratic  public  schools, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  na- 
ture of  thingp9  why  more  should 
not  make  the  experiment  than 
have  as  yet  done  so,  and  if 
somewhat  more  of  the  Words- 
worthian  attitude  of  plain  liying 
and  high  thinking  could  thereby 
be  introduced  into  modem  society, 
wo  might  well  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  infusion  of  a  few 
properly  called  '^  gentlemen's 
gentlemen "  into  our  upper  class 
English  households.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  a  recent  essay  in  a 
contemporary  magazine  (the  Com-' 
hillt  for  March)  that  the  **  decay  of 
fine  manners  "  is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious  in  our  modem 
life.  Probably  nothing  would  do 
more  to  reinstate  this  element  of 
national  health  and  dignity  than 
the  practical  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  any  service  done  in  a  true 
spirit,  whe&er  by  one  from  the 
haU,  the  parsonage,  or  the  cottage, 
is  honourable  alike  to  him  that 
gives  and  to  him  that  takes. 
The  maimers  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  flunkey,  using  the  latter 
as  descriptive  of  the  superfluous 
attendants  who  are  now  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  richer  households, 
are  too  painfully  akin  in  servility 
and  sleekness.  Even  the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  from  higher 
circles,  acting  under  the  great  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  might  do 
sometlung  to  improve  bom  the 
morals  and  the  manners  of  con- 
ventional flunkeydom ;  and  without 
making  any  direct  recommendation 
on  the  subject,  or  pretending  for 
a  moment  that  any  large  remedy 
for  middle  class  destitution  is  to 
be  found  in  this  direction,  we  have 
thought  it  sufficiently  suggestive 


to  warrant  an  allusion  in  pass- 
ing. It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  positive  super- 
abundance of  good  constructive 
hands  at  the  present  time,  other- 
wise strikes  and  lock-outs  would  be 
matters  of  hours  instead,  as  has 
recently  been  the  case,  of  weeks 
and  months;  and  if  the  ranks 
of  the  best  class  of  our  male 
domestic  servants  be  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  recruiting  groimd  has  been 
the  country  cottage  and  smaller 
farmstead.  In  somewhat  different 
forms  of  service,  such  as  those 
associated  with  the  great  and 
growing  system  of  railways,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  need  for 
a  higher  class  of  mind  has  been 
continually  expressed,  whilst  the 
telegraph  departments  of  the  same 
industry  have  already  begun  to 
absorb,  with  great  advantage  to 
all  concerned,  a  considerable 
number  of  educated  women.  For 
some  time  to  come,  however,  we 
fear  that  precision  and  punctuality 
will  not  be  discovered  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  middle  class 
destitutes,  and  without  at  least  an 
elementary  recognition  of  these 
.qualities,  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  work  would  be  obviously 
impossible.  In  this  connection  the 
hoiTible  threat  of  a  young  West- 
End  ne'er-do-weel  who  came  under 
our  own  notice,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  positively  go  as  an 
omnibus  conductor  and  pass  daily 
the  house  of  his  distracted  parents, 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  mention. 
The  fact  of  this  threat  beine  re- 
called with  horror  by  one  of  the 
parents,  by  whom  we  were  con- 
sulted on  tne  subject,  is,  we  fear, 
in  itself  a  suflicient  answer  to  any 
expectation  that  the  proverbial 
dishonesty  of  the  tramway  or 
bus-man  is  likely  to  be  suddenly 
superseded  by  the  courtesy  of  our 
superfluous  Chesterfields.  The 
same  observation  appUes  equally 
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to  the  probability  of  our  police 
forces  being  largely  recruited,  as 
some  have  ventured  to  suggest, 
from  the  middle  classes,  though, 
with  illogicality  so  common  to 
their  kind,  a  large  number  of  our 
middle  class  destitutes  are  willing 
enough  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Cape  mounted  police,  at  rates  of 
pay  not  very  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  the  private  soldier  at 
home.  Perhaps  under  cover  of 
the  fanatic  patriotism,  falsely  so- 
called,  which  has  recently 
manifested  itself  amongst  Cabi- 
net ministers  and  music-hall 
singers,  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  present  constituency  might 
be  willing  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  but  the  same 
artificial  standard  of  habits  and 
expenses  which  has  interfered  with 
the  acceptance  of  other  equally 
honourable  forms  of  service  would 
doubtless  interfere,  and  prevent 
any  future  army  of  the  English 
people  being  largely  recruited  from 
our  middle  class.  As  we  indicated 
in  our  first  paper,  the  openings 
afforded  by  the  holding  of  Her 
Majesty's  commission,  whether  in 
the  army  or  navy,  are  already 
overcrowded,  and  could  under  no 
circumstances  afford  any  adequate 
outlet  for  the  broad  stream  of 
applicants  which  is  continually 
flooding  every  comer  of  the  labour 
market.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  co-operative  house- 
keeping on  a  large  scale,  which  in 
a  certain  sense  might  educate  the 
ordinary  gentleman  to  the  methods 
of  barrack  life,  would,  by  the 
economies  which  it  would  involve, 
go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of 
making  both  ends  meet  which  is 
set  daily  before  the  eyes  of  our 
distressed  middle  class.  But  as 
far  as  the  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  carried,  we  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  that  any  obvious  ten- 
dency to  ''the  plain  living  and 
high  thinking ''  of  which  we  were 


recently  speaking,  has  been  de- 
veloped. On  the  contrary,  the 
general  complaint  appears  to  be 
that  the  service  is  as  high  as  the 
stories  through  which  the  co- 
operative bachelor  has  to  travel 
in  his  lift  to  the  fuller  life  pro- 
mised him  by  associated  homes. 
The  cookery  is  also,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  misinformed,  on  a  level 
with  the  service  and  the  flats. 

Not  much,  again,  is,  we  think, 
to  be  expected  from  the  aesthetic 
Harry  and  Hodge  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
latest  Utopia,  the  St.  George's 
Society.  Mending  a  road  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ids,  and  making  a 
new  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  are  two  very  different 
operations;  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  great  taskmaster's  eye,  we 
suspect  the  most  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  new  fraternity  will 
hardly  do  his  day's  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  one  of  Mr.  Brassey's 
typical  gangers,  whose  words  and 
wavs  would  be  found  far  re- 
moved  from  the  delicate  utterances 
and  dainty  aspirations  of  the 
'*Fors  Clavigera."  Ambition  will 
have  to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  the  flannel  waistcoats  of 
Oxford  imdergraduates,  or  the 
ribbon  and  rose-bud  procession  of 
a  pastoral  Elysium.  It  may  be 
that  colonisation  in  some  associa- 
tive form  may  hereafter  be  amongst 
the  most  powerful  levers  for  raising 
the  present  dead-weight  of  middle 
class  destitution  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose such  institutions  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  School  of  Enjrineering,  and 
the  workshops  of  !]&ng's  Ck^llege 
will  do  more  in  a  single  term  than 
a  cycle  in  the  Society  of  St.  George. 
As  yet  there  are  few  signs  of 
any  extensive  swarming  from  the 
home-hive,  crowded  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  some  more 
practical  Wakefield  than  the 
philosopher  of  Coniston  will  have 
to  be  lound  if  any  serious  ex- 
periment inmiddle  class  emigratioa 
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is  shewn  to  be  urgent.    Perhaps 
the    more    eifectufd   organisation 
>and     aj)plication   of    agricultural 
labour  in  England,  under  **  Cap- 
tains of  Industry  "  recruited  from 
the  middle  class,  may  even  now 
afford  a  more  immediate  training 
for  our  younger  sons  and  destitute 
gentlemen,  than  the  sheep-walks 
of  Australia,  or  the  virgin  prairies 
of  the  Far  West.     At  any  rate,  the 
introduction  of  higher  intelligence 
into  home  farming  operations,  and 
the  extension  of  the  manufacturing 
spirit  in  rural  districts,  seem  to  us 
to  offer  some  hope  of  reward  to 
those  who   would   resolutely  set 
themselves  to  the  work,  and  be 
•content  to  take  the  market  value 
for  BO  doing.     We  do  not  presume 
ix)   offer  this  again   as  any  sub- 
stantial remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  to    which    this    series   of 
papers    has    directed     attention. 
We  are  content  to  mention  it,  as 
iiaving,  to  our  mind,  some  germs  of 


profitable  development  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
society  in  England  is  now  placed. 
In  our  next  and  concluding  num- 
ber, we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate, 
and  still  only  in  broad  outline,  in 
what  way  we  think  this  middle 
class  destitution,  whether  as  it 
affects  men  or  women^  can  be 
radiccdly  treated  and  relieved,  and 
we  are  fully  conscious  that  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  worst  form  of 
quackeiy,  that,  namely,  which  has 
a  pill  or  potion  for  the  deep- 
seated  diseases  of  our  modem 
society,  any  remedies  that  are 
suggested  must  be  as  simple  as 
they  are  strong.  We  are,  under 
any  circumstances,  convinced  that 
a  pinch  of  common  sense  is  worth 
a  pound  of  sentimentality,  and  in 
that  conviction  we  shall  approach 
the  most  diJQ&cult,  and  indeed  the 
crucial  portion  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken. 
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THE    OTHER    HALF. 

Continued  from  page  289. 

Pakt  n. 


Before  passing  from  the  tradi- 
tional lore  relating  to  our  subject 
that  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  to  investigate  the  evidence 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  ar- 
chiveSy  we  may  point  out  an 
instance  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pletion, as  it  appears  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  religion  with  which 
the  Hebrews  came  in  contact  in 
Babylon. 

The  standard  copy  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  Magi  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  with  the 
palace  of  Persepolis,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  other 
ravages  having  come  upon  them, 
a  few  fragments  only  of  the 
ancient  writmgs  survive,  so  far  as 
is  known. 

Those  from  which  we  quote  are 
later  compilations,  but  though 
posterior  in  date  to  our  era,  are 
considered  to  be  essentially  based 
upon  earlier  works.  The  s^eneral 
Mazdayasnian  doctrine  is  that 
every  created  being  possesses  a 
spiritual  counterpart,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  passages: 
**  For  every  single  body  is  apparent 
its  own  single  counterpart  spirit 
of  a  like  nature.''  (Mainyo-i-Khard. 
xlix.)  **In  wisdom  he  is  the 
more  complete,  who  is  able  to 
deliver  that  which  is  his  own 
soul."  {ih,  xxxix.)  The  conception 
is  of  a  spiritual  affinity  which  re- 
presents each  created  bein^  in  the 
angelic  world.  '^  In  the  end  of  the 


world  are  death  and  disappearance; 
and  in  the  end  of  the  spirit,  that 
which  is  a  soul  of  the  pious  ia 
undecaying,  and  immortal,  and 
unafflicted,  and  full  of  glory,  and 
full  of  enjoyment,  for  ever  and 
everlasting,  with  the  heavenly 
beings  and  immortal  benefactors, 
and  the  spiritual  counterparts  of 
the  pious."  {ih,  xl.)  The  union 
with  the  counterpart  is  represented 
as  being  so  close,  that  it  some- 
times seems  doubtful  whether  the 
spiritual  half  does  not  t3rpify  the 
man's  own  better  nature  rather 
than  a  separate  entity,  however 
sympathetic.  Dr.  Haug,  the  great 
student  of  Parsi  literature,  regards 
this  spiritual  complement a^ ''the 
better  half  of  the  soul,  its  invisible 
root  and  counterpart." 

The  following  beautiful  account 
is  found  with  uight  variations  in 
several  of  the  Parsi  books,  being 
represented  as  obtained  by  a 
messenger  to  the  spirits  in  a  long 
trance  induced  by  Soma-juice. 
The  soul  of  the  good  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  on  taking 
the  first  footstep  with  the  good 
thought,  the  second  with  the  good 
word,  and  the  third  with  the  good 
deed,  in  the  direction  of  the 
heavenly  regions,  finds  the  narrow 
bridge  of  passage  widen,  and 
advances  in  the  third  dawn,  amid 
fragrant  breezes,  into  the  spiritual 
world.  And  there  meets  him  ''  hi& 
own  religion  and  his  own  deeds,  in. 
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the  graceful  f onn  of  a  damBel,  as 
a  beautiful  appearance,  that  is, 
grown  up  in  vutue  ....  and  the 
«oul  of  the  pious  asked  that  damsel 
thus :  '  Who  art  thou  ?  and  what 
person  art  thou?  than  whom,  in 
the  world  of  the  living,  any  damsel 
more  elegant,  and  of  more  beauti- 
ful body  than  thine,  was  never 
Been  by  me.'  To  him  replied  she 
who  was  his  own  religion  and  his 
own  deeds,  thus : '  I  am  thy  actions, 

0  youth  of  good  thoughts,  of  good 
words,  of  good  deeds,  of  good 
religion.  It  is  on  account  of  thy 
will  and  actions,  that  I  am  as  great 
and  good  and  sweet-scented  and 
triumphant  and  undistressed  as 
appears  to  thee   ....   Though 

1  have  been  stout,  I  am  maSe 
stouter  through  thee ;  and  though  I 
have  been  virtuous,  I  ammade  more 
Tiituous  through  thee ;  and  though 
I  have  been  worthy,  I  am  made 
more  worthy  through  thee;  and 
though  I  have  been  seated  on  a 
resplendent  throne,  I  am  seated 
more  resplendently  through  thee ; 
and  though  I  have  been  exalted,  I 
am  made  more  exalted  through 
thee ;  through  these  ^ood  thoughts 
and  good  words  ana  good  deeds 
which  thou  practisedst."  (Ard4 
Yiraf  iv.)  As  she  appears  to  him, 
so  be  appears  to  her;  but  never- 
theless it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  are  supposed  to  be 
separate  entities  or  not.  As  she  is 
represented  as  speaking  of  a  vir- 
tuous existence  of  her  own  which 
is  not  wholly  consequent  upon 
his  virtue,  though  enhanced  there- 
by, it  would  seem  on  the  whole  that 
-she  is  regarded  as  something  more 


individual  than  a  mere  result  of 
himself,  and  indeed  as  a  true  coun- 
terpart. The  Huri,  or  celestial  vir- 
gin, of  the  Mohammedan  paradise 
is  considered  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  beautiful  maid  of  the 
Parsi  heaven ;  but  in  Mohamme- 
danism the  conception  was  allowed 
to  become  sensuaused.  Originally 
it  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a 
damsel  refraining  her  eyes  from 
any  but  her  destined  spouse,  of 
equal  age  with  her  husband,  and 
distinct  from  such  other  damsels  of 
paradise  as  may  not  be  regarded 
as  proper  Huris. 

The  train  of  thought  through 
which  we  have  been  led  will  per- 
haps enable  us  to  look  with 
interest  rather  than  with  the  im- 
patience with  which  what  is  unfa- 
miliar is  so  often  put  aside,  upon 
a  saying  attributed  to  Jesus,  and 
scarcely  at  all  known  among  the 
professed  followers  of  the  Master, 
because  it  happens  not  to  have 
been  included  in  the  received 
Canon. 

In  a  homily  considered  by  the 
best  authorities  to  date  from  an 
early  part  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  and  tmtil  recently  known 
as  the  '^Second  Epistle  of 
dement"  of  Rome,  we  find  the 
following  words : — **  The  Lord 
himself  was  asked  by  some  one, 
When  his  kingdom  should  come, 
and  he  said,  When  the  two  shall  h$ 
one,  and  the  external  as  the  internal^ 
and  the  male  with  the  fenuUe,  neither 
male  nor  female. '^^  * 

In  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  also,  (Strom,  iii.  13) 
we  find  what  is  evidently  the  saj^e 


*  Compare,  with  respect  to  this  heavenly  accord  of  the  external  and  the  inter- 
nal, the  beautiful  prayer  of  Socrates  (Plato,  Phssdr,  tr.  Jowett) : — "  Beloved  Pan, 
and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place,  give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul ;  and 
may  the  outward  and  inward  man  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the 
wealthy,  and  may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  none  but  the  temperate  can 
<carry.  Anything  more  ?  That  prayer,  I  think,  is  enough  for  me. — Pheedr.  Aak 
the  same  for  me,  for  friends  should  have  all  things  in  common. — Soc.  Let  us  go." 
The  familiar  parable  of  the  Gup  or  of  the  Platter  will  occur  also  to  most  of  us. 
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saying : — *'  GaBsian  says:  *  When 
Salome  asked  when  those  things 
of  which  she  was  asking  should  be 
known,  the  Lord  said :  Whensoever 
ye  shall  have  trampled  down  the  gar- 
ment of  shame  J  and  tphensoever  the  two 
are  become  one,  and  the  male  with  the 
female,  neither  male  nor  female,^  '* 
This  dictum  we  have  not  in  the 
four  Oospels  handed  down  to  us, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  quotation 
from  the  Gospel  *'  According  to  the 
Egyptians,"  which  is  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments. 

I  here  is  yet  another  passage  in 
the  same  train  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  6): — 
**  *  When  Salome  asked,  How  long 
shall  death  have  power? ' — ^not  with 
a  view  of  life  as  bad  and  of  crea- 
tion as  evil,  the  Lord  replied,  '  So 
long  as  ye  women  bear  children.' " 

Death,  we  may  understand,  is 
not  an  evil  thing :  it  is  the  cor- 
relate of  birth  in  a  physical  plane. 
So  long  as  men  come  hither  by 
birth,  they  must  go  hence  by  death. 
As  Dr.  Lightfoot  clearly  puts  it, 
''these  words  seem  to  mean  no- 
thing more  than  so  long  as  the 
human  race  shall  be  propagated." 

On  this  answer  being  given, 
which  really  miffht  contain  a  sus- 
picion of  ironical  humour,  the  fact 
it  inculcates  being  so  self-evident, 
Salome  points,  perhaps  with  some 
self-satisfaction,  to  her  own  child- 
less case.  But,  ''  when  Salome 
said,  I  did  well  then  in  not 
bearing  children,  the  Lord  replied 
saying.  Eat  every  herb ;  but  that 
which  contains  bitterness  [the 
warning  is]  thou  should'st  not 
eat."  If  there  is  a  double  mean- 
ing here,  we  may  thus  speculate 
on  it.  Taking  the  observation  in 
a  general  spiritual  sense,  the  inner 
meaning  looks  like  a  correspond- 
ence of  the  story  of  the  Fall.  Eat 
all  the  fruits  of  life,  but  if  you 
choose  to  eat  the  tree  of  the  bitter 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
sever  yourself  from   the    Divine 


Breast  and  innocence  thereby,  you 
must  accept  the  consequence  in  its- 
integrity  ;  it  is  death,  or  what, 
viewed  in  the  old  mystic  manner^ 
is  the  same,  the  corporeal  condi- 
tion of  existence  ;  with  its  bitter 
salutary  teachings,  its  tempo- 
rary remoteness  from  God,  and 
slow,  eventual,  splendid  return  to 
Paradise.  This  applies  to  us  alL 
The  more  evident  meaning  of  the 
saying  might  be.  Once  in  the 
world,  all  its  fruits  are  good  to* 
eat  save  such  as  may  be  found 
bitter.  In  the  absence  of  the 
sympathies  of  union,  in  childless- 
ness and  chill,  therein  may  be  the 
bitter  root;  or  it  may  be  in  an 
unhappy  marriage  {pikrogamo*  i* 
Homeric)  that  the  painful  portion 
is  found.  All  must  choose  among 
these  herbs  of  life  for  themselves, 
and  judge  for  themselves ;  no 
other  soul  can  perform  such  func- 
tion for  any.  Jesus  distinctly 
declined  to  be  a  judge  or  a  divider 
in  despite  of  the  conscience  and 
responsibility  of  man,  whose  power 
is  to  become  a  priest  for  himself. 
The  saying  is  alleged  to  be  of  an 
Encratite  or  hyper-ascetic  tendency, 
discouraging  marriage,  but  Light- 
foot  wisely  observes,  "  It  appears 
to  me  to  admit  of  a  ver}*^  different 
interpretation." 

If  Jesus  uttered  the  sayinfi^ 
quoted  upon  the  two  becoming' 
one,  we  have  the  highest  spirituiu 
authority  known  to  our  world 
testifying  to  the  fact  of  angelhood 
[that  is  to  say,  bi-unity  or  perfect 
marriage]  being  a  vital  condition 
of  the  realised  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  what  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  these  oracular  and 
esoteric  utterances  ever  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Para- 
bolist?  A  very  strange  one! — 
they  have  been  entirely  misunder- 
stood, and  in  different  ways,  by 
every  person  that  has  aided  in. 
their  preservation.  Where  a  say- 
ing is  miscomprehended  by  its  tra- 
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ditioners — "heretics  "  and  Church 
Fathers  alike — it  is  in  tlie  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  among  them 
should  be  found  its  originator.  A 
parable  is  the  true  magic  casket ; 
its  crystal  form  holds  distilled 
thought,  yielding  clear  liquid 
drops  to  the  lips  that  touch  it  with 
the  pure  glow  of  earnest  sym- 
pathy ;  responding  gladly  with  its 
message  of  inner  meaning  to  the 
mind  that  evokes  it  by  the  right 
of  a  sufficient  status  of  develop- 
ment to  make  the  drops  good  for 
the  thirst.  To  the  unmeditative 
mind,  the  thankless  heart ;  to  the 
perceptions  dulled  by  low  and  evil 
life;  to  the  passion  of  prejudice, 
or  the  fanatic's  frantic  endeavour, 
the  secret  is  undisclosed ;  and  even 
if  the  casket  should  be  broken,  no 
sparkling  ichor  is  found  within, 
but  an  impenetrable  stoniness  only. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
generate  these  crystal  forms,  and 
when  we  find  one  almost  intact, 
and  by  proper  study  (possible  now 
that  the  Scriptures  of  so  many 
nations  are  opened)  are  enabled  to 
fi^uess  at  its  meaning,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  it  did  not 
originate  with  temporary  posses- 
sors for  whom  that  meaning  was 
obscure,  and  whose  office  has  been 
merely  to  find  a  safe  treasury  for 
the  gem. 

We  will  glance  at  some  of  the 
interpretations  that  have  been 
hazarded. 

The  earliest  commentator  is  the 
Ancient  Homilist  himself,  in  the 
book  known  as  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement.  He  speaks  just  like 
an  ordinary  ignorant  sermoniser, 
in  what  is  called  "  improving  "  a 
subject.  The  manuscript  contain- 
ing his  words  was  found  only  two 
years  a^o ;  they  are  ingenious  and 
not  whcnly  without  suggestiveness : 
— "  Now  the  two  are  <wi^,  when  we 
speak  truth  among  ourselves,  and 
in  two  bodies  there  shall  be  one 
soul  without  dissimulation.  And  by 


the  outside  as  the  inside  he  meaneth 
tliis :  by  the  inside  he  meaneth  the 
soul  and  by  the  outside  the  body. 
Therefore,  in  like  manner  as  thy 
body  appeareth,  so  also  let  thy 
soul  be  manifest  in  its  good  works. 
And  by  the  male  with  the  female^ 
neither  male  tior  female,  he  meaneth 
this :  that  a  brother  seeing  a  sister 
should  have  no  thought  of  her  as  a 
female,  and  that  a  sister  seeing  a 
brother  should  not  have  any  thought 
of  him  as  of  a  male.  These  things 
if  ye  do,  saith  he,  the  kingdom  of 
my  Father  shall  come."  §o  much 
for  our  wise  Homilist ! 

Julius  Cassianus,  the  leader  of 
the  Docetse,  who  lived  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Yalentinus,  is  named  as  citing  the 
passage  which  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria quotes.  He  is  one  of  those 
pseudo-religious  persons  who  when 
their  vision  begins  to  extend 
beyond  the  natural  world  must 
immediately  consider  it  vile  and 
themselves  not  of  it,  and  erect  a 
creed  upon  the  dogma  of  the  de- 
spicableness  of  matter,  instead  of 
making  as  pure  and  strong  and 
useful  as  may  be,  the  ^'body  of 
humiliation"  (Phil.  iii.  21). 
Instead  of  biding  their  time  within 
the  laws  of  the  state  into  which  it 
has  pleased  Ood  to  call  them  for 
their  own  advantage  and  growth, 
they  leap  up  with  a  thin  and 
jejune  aspiration ;  and  from  a  false 
elevation  despise  the  fruitful  earth 
that  bears  seed  of  her  kind,  and  in 
so  doing  is  very  good.  Cassian 
apparently  takes  the  saying  of  Jesus 
as  praise  of  celibacy  or  eunuchism. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  then, 
with  his  leaning  towards  allegory, 
but  uncertain  insight  therein,  runs 
away  with  the  same  saying  into 
a  little  imagination  of  his  own : — 
"  He  (Cassian)  seems  to  mo  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  male  appetence 
represents  anger,  and  the  female, 
lust ;  and  when  these  are  at  work, 
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there  follow  penitence  and  shame. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  gratifieth 
neither  his  anger  nor  his  lust, 
which  where  they  are  increased  by 
habit  and  evil  education,  over- 
shadow and  darken  the  reason,  but 
disperseth  the  mist  that  ariseth 
from  them,  and  is  touched  by  the 
shame  that  proceeds  from  penitence, 
and  uniteth  his  spirit  and  soul  in 
obedience  to  the  Word,  or  Keason ; 
then  as  Paul  said,  ^  There  is  in  us 
neither  male  nor  female.'  "  This 
is  veiy  pretty  in  its  way,  but  it  is 
entirely  unscientific  and  unintelli- 
gent treatment  of  the  text. 

The  current  judgment  of  our  own 
time  on  this  saying  of  Jesus  is 
amusingly  characteristic  of  the 
superficial  doctrinal  prejudices 
that  are  happily  now  gradually 
giving  way  before  a  wider  historic 
scope  and  a  more  earnest  and  in- 
quiring spirit.  We  will  not  say 
where  we  find  this  modem  verdict 
which  runs,  ''  Of  course  no  one 
supposes  that  these  strange  ex- 
pressions were  ever  uttered  by 
Christ." 

Canon  Lightf oot,  who  is  at  least 
a  profound  scholar,  is  not  quite  so 
assured  in  negation.  He  says  ( ^  ^  8. 
Clementof  Rome"^: — ''This  saying 
of  the  Egyptian  Gospel,  if  it  had 
any  historical  basis  in  fact  (which 
may  be  doubted),  was  perhaps 
f  otmded  on  some  utterance  of  our 
Lord's  similar  in  meaning  to  St. 
Paul's  '  there  is  not  maleor  female.' 
(Gal.  iii.  28.)"  But  in  another 
place  he  pronounces  more  de- 
cidedly against  the  authenticity  of 
the  fragments : — **  The  mystical 
colouring  of  these  sayings  is  quite 
alien  to  the  character  of  our  lK')rd's 
utterances  as  reported  in  the 
authentic  Gt>spels,  though  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  Gbreco- 
Egyptian  speculation."  This  sen- 
tence, however,  forms  a  trebly 
unfortunate  argument:  first,  we 
presume  from  it  that  Dr.  Lightfoot 
professes  to  understand  the  signi- 


fication of  the  strange  sayings  in 
question ;  secondly,  he  speaks  of 
their  character  as  being  in  keeping 
with  Alexandrian  speculation, 
while  it  has  been  shewn  how  the 
Alexandrian  school,  represented  by 
Cassian  and  Clement,  as  well  as 
Home  in  the  person  of  ^eHomilist, 
proved  its  miscomprehension  of 
them  by  mutually  exclusive 
explanations;  thirdly,  if  '' mystical 
colouring"  is  a  depreciatory  ex- 
pression for  mystical  element, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  question 
whether  inner  and  mystical  glow 
may  rightly  be  deemed  alien  to  the 
discourses  of  the  Master.  For  he 
indeed  affirmed  that  some  could 
understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  and  others  not ; 
and  that  parables  were  uttered 
because  there  were  people  pos- 
sessed only  of  a  conventional  sight 
and  hearing,  before  whom  it  was 
madness  to  throw  naked  pearls. 

A  parable  possesses  generally 
something  at  least  pf  what  may  be 
called  natural  meaning.  Light- 
foot's  interpretation  of  ''  when  the 
two  are  become  one  "  as  "  when 
peace  and  harmony  shall  reign," 
IS  not  a  strained  one,  but  advances 
a  good,  general,  popular,  and 
useiul  sense ;  and  he  is  at  one 
here  with  the  Homilist,  while  his 
example  from  Seneca  (de  Ird.  iii.  8) 
is  quite  to  the  point  as  expres- 
sive of  the  opposite  to  such 
harmony :  —  **  N<m  tulit  Codim 
ad»eniimtem  et  exchmavitf  Die 
aUquid  cantra^  ut  duo  simus"  But 
unfortunately  the  words  of  the 
apocryphal  parable  which  we  are 
analysing  are  not  descriptive  of 
two  but  of  **the  two." 

Lightfoot  does  not  appear  to 
conjecture  the  meaning  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  law  of  the  heavenly 
way,  the  condition  of  trampling 
down  the  garments  of  shame. 
Upon  the  words  "  when  the  twain 
shall  be  one,"  he  comments  thus : — 
"This    supposed    saying  of    our 
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Lord  was  interpreted  by  Julius 
Gassianus  as  forbidding  marriage. 
Whether  this  was  its  true  bearing, 
we  cannot  judge,  as  the  whole 
context  and  the  character  of  this 
Gospel  are  not  sufficiently  known. 
It  might  have  signified  no  more 
than  that  'in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  there  is  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage '  (Matt.  zxii. 
30),  or  that  the  distinctive  moral 
excellences  of  each  sex  shall  belong 
to  both  equally." 

But  this  is  to  be  anti-sexual, 
and  to  forget  that  as  the  terres- 
trial holds  ever  a  rudimentary  cor- 
respondence to  the  spiritual,  we 
have  both  the  analogue  and  clue 
to  this  oracular  sa3dng  in  the 
familiar  formula  of  the  marriage 
of  our  present  plane,  '*they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh." 

The  heavenly  condition,  that  the 
without  shall  be  as  the  within, 
Lightfoot  represents  as  being  ful- 
filled "when  the  outside  cor- 
responds with  the  inside,  when 
men  appear  as  they  are,  when  there 
is  no  hypocrisy  or  deception." 
Truly  thus,  but  he  does  not  seem 
aware,  or  he  would  surely  point  it 
out,  that  the  essential  difference 
between  this  state  of  corporeity 
and  that  of  spiritual  existence,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  this  we  have  the 
heredity  of  the  flesh  ever  clinging 
about  us,  with  its  habits  and  cor- 
ruptions held,  as  it  were,  in  or- 
ganic suspension ;  the  flesh  that 
is  rarely  so  wrought  as  to  be 
more  than  partially  diaphanous  to 
the  spirit.  The  outside  is  thus 
only  approximately  representative 
of  the  true  inner  self.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  the  spirit, 
that  which  forms  the  extern^,  be 
it  for  weal  or  for  woe,  is  <ww'*  otcn 
external,  and  gives  the  true  pre- 
sentment or  exact  picture  of  the 
inward  man. 

How  true  is  the  observation  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  Jesus  was 
*^  over    the    heads    of     all     his 


reporters!"  A  saying  imperfectly 
understood  has  often,  in  the  redac- 
tion of  the  collections  familiar  to 
us,  been  linked  with  another  from 
some  apparent  and  external  resem- 
blance only  between  them,  while 
the  two  really  belong  to  entirely 
separate  trains  of  thought  or 
teaching.  Many  a  saying  that 
the  wiseacres  who  succeeded  the 
Apostles  could  make  nothing  of, 
has  probably  been  quietly  allowed 
to  vanish  from  the  collections. 
Luke,  a  late  editor  as  he  himself 
proclaims,  had  seen  several  such 
collections,  and  from  them  he 
gathers  much  that  the  earlier  com- 
pilers known  to  us  had  missed. 
With  some  poetic  vision  he  pro- 
bably had  eyes  for  jewels  to  whose 
light  others  were  blind.  The 
sayings  we  have  quoted  came 
evidently  from  some  parabolic  seer ; 
we  have  proof  how  widely  they 
were  misunderstood ;  possibly  there 
was  a  consent  to  omit  them  from 
the  collections  of  the  little  Church, 
or  they  may  have  escaped  notice. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
equally  ignorant  but  heretical 
branch,  were  misunderstood  en- 
tirely, and  an  interpretation  having 
been  made  for  them  plausible 
enough  to  suit  the  leaders  of  the 
sect,  they  have  probably  remained 
untampered  with.  They  are  saved 
to  us  almost,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
accident. 

A  fatality  has  attended  the  best 
intentioned  words  on  this  most 
difficult  of  subjects.  IntheOhurch 
that  professed  to  follow  Jesus,  there 
were  those  whose  Uteral  minds 
could  not  reach  up  to  his  words. 
Feverish  and  doubtful  of  self-con- 
trol, they  turned  morbid  about  the 
body,  and  sought  by  a  mad  physical 
deprivation  to  attain  a  height 
reached  only  by  the  gradual  growth 
and  development  of  the  spirit 
in  its  own  potencies.  Some 
Churches  lost  themselves  in  minor 
wranglings    and    in  politificotion 
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of  dogma ;  other  sects,  on  the 
other  hand,  lost  themselves  in 
intense  but  attenuated  theosophy, 
exchanfiping  heart  of  love  and 
cheerful  patience  for  morbid 
hyper-asceticism. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  any  sober 
commentator  slirmking  from  sym- 
pathetic  study  of  the  multitudinous 
heresies  of  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era.  After  the  oral  and  manuscript 
circulation  of  the  utterances  of 
Jesus,  whose  calm  and  deliberate- 
ness  are  rarely  disturbed  and  then 
only  by  the  noblest  of  passions, 
love  and  indignation,  there  came  a 
time  when  the  tranquillising  spell 
of  his  personal  memory  seemed  no 
lon&^er  to  hold,  and  wild  fana- 
ticed  sects,  bedazzled  by  the  light 
of  revelation,  went  near  toward 
losing  their  balance, — turned  reli- 
gion into  theosopUc  metaphysics 
and  set  to  blowing  the  pro- 
digious bubbles  of  Gnosticism. 
With  dense  iterance  clouding 
one  section  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, so-called,  and  pseudo-asceti- 
cism and  an  almost  vain  infla- 
tion of  doctrine  taking  others  oflr 
their  feet,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the 
strong  hand  of  mundane  law  was 
brought  down  upon  the  seething 
Church  and  made  it  a  rigid  Imperial 
institution. 

Let  us  now  repeat  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  sayings  attri- 
buted to  Jesus,  in  as  complete  a 
form  as  we  can,  by  combining  the 
two  imperfect  versions  of  it.  Jesus 
dwelt  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven : 
when  shall  that  kingdom,  state, 
or  condition  come  ?  When  the 
coverings  of  shame  are  trampled 
down  by  the  spirit  free  and  pure, 
when  tibe  destined  twain  are  be- 
come truly  one,  the  without  as  the 
within,  and  the  male  conjoined 
with  the  female  is  neither  separate 
male  nor  separate  female. 

The  garments  of  shame  are  not 
physicsd  bodies  taken  simply; 
modesty    and  not  shame    is    the 


attribute  of  a  pure  mind  in  a  pure 
body.  They  proceed  from  the 
miserable  surroundings  of  untrue 
conventional  marriage,  the  forms 
of  inverted  love,  or  prostitution  of 
all  sorts.  Man  and  woman  on  the  - 
corporeal  plane  possess  emblems  of 
their  spiritual  love  and  possible 
union.  How  often  is  the  gift  sold, 
the  emblem  wholly  misunder- 
stood and  selfishly  abused  !  Out 
of  these  inversions  rises  shame, 
which  again  aggravates  itself  by 
furtively  hiding  these  clouded 
symbols  in  shadow  and  so  taking 
them  still  farther  from  the  light. 
Can  we  wonder  at  any  one  who 
knew  the  gloiy  of  Heaven  so- 
guarding  his  words  that  they 
should  only  be  intelligible  to  those 
that  might  wish  to  learn  them  ? 
Can  we  imagine  what  a  blank  and 
loathsome  slough  certain  elements 
of  this  strangely  mingled  earth 
must  appear  to  those  who  have  in 
the  spirit  grasped  the  idea  of 
spiritual  union  and  completion, 
involving  necessarily  absolute 
purity  and  unshadowed  openness 
of  soul,  whereby  all  shame  is 
left  behind  as  a  useless  trap- 
page,  trodden  under  foot  of  light  ? 
Jesus  seems  to  have  looked  to 
that  as  a  long  way  off  from  those 
he  spoke  to.  When  the  two  have 
become  one  again,  tiiey  must 
necessarily  be  in  thekingdom  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  inside  of  the 
platter  shall  be  as  clean  as  the  out- 
side, when  the  externals  of  the 
man,  his  life,  and  his  form,  and  his 
face,  speak  absolute  and  smiling 
truth  as  to  his  innermost  thoughts 
and  desires;  then  indeed  is  Salome's 
question  answering  itself. 

We  may  give  a  passing  glance 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  austere  sects 
on  the  androgynal  state,  though  we 
have  them  only  as  represented  by 
their  bitter  opponents.  There  are 
beautiful  thoughts  or  half  thoughts 
to  be  found  among  them,  but  uiey 
are  tinged  with  the  insanity  of  the 
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Phrygian  dervish  priests  that  so 
shocked  Catullus,  and  are  thus  be- 
reft of  serenity  and  brought  to  con- 
fusion ;  or  they  deal  with  gigantic 
shadows,  aeonic  beings  and  the  like, 
unto  which  we  human  folk  seem  to 
have  no  practical  relation. 

The  Naassene  is  represented 
(Hippolytus  Ref-  Haer.  v.)  as  a 
beHever  (but  only  as  an  argument 
for  extravagant  ascetism)  in  the 
fact  of  man  being  essentially  an- 
drogjmous,  or  mtde-female,  when 
he  is  **  passed  over  from  the  earthy 
range  of  the  nether  world  to  the 
eternal  (aeonial)  substance  above, 
where  there  is  neither  female  nor 
male,  but  a  new  creature,  a  new 
man,  which  is  androgynous." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  the  words  of  these  here- 
tics, save  through  the  channel  of 
their  opponents.  That  they  had 
the  idea  of  the  universal  polarity 
of  nature  is  evident  from  their 
affirmation  that  **  the  maker  of 
the  universe  being  of  double  sex, 
made  it  male-female  throughout." 
They  speak  of  **  the  happy  nature 
—concealed  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  disclosed — of  things  that  have 
been,  and  are  coming  into  exist- 
ence, and  moreover  will  be,  which 
happy  nature  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  be  sought  for  'within  a 
man . "  * '  Those  who  come  to  the  gate 
of  Heaven  ought  to  cast  aside  their 
garments,  and  become  all  of  them 
bridegrooms,  emasculated  through 
the  virginal  spirit."  There  is  a  trace 
of  the  ascetic  agony  here  ;  had  the 
words  been  ''  emasculated  (not  as 
meaning  weakened,  but  triumphant 
over  passion  that  is  merely  sel£sh) 
by  love  and  patience,"  the  awi- 
ment  would  oe  consistent.  The 
virginal  spirit,  howevtr,  in  the 
mind  of  the  introducer  of  these  doc- 
trines, might  have  denoted  some- 
thing like  the  high-bom  pride  and 
sensitive  dislike  to  the  touch  of  an 
unfamiliar  person  felt  by  a  spirited 
child,  the  sort  of  pride  that  would 


be  humble  and  submissive  to  no- 
indiscriminate  caress,  but  only  to 
true  love,  63rmpathy,  and  faith. 
It  is  by  no  means .  certain  that 
the  original  principles  of  this 
heretic€u  idealism  favoured  an  arti- 
ficial and  unreal,  because  unnatural, 
crushing  down  of  high  faculties 
and  functions.  How  far  these 
sects  have  been  maligned  and  how 
far  we  have  been  given  the  worst 
of  them,  we  cannot  tell.  They 
had,  no  doubt,  their  saner  moments 
amid  the  apparent  wQd  extrava- 
gance of  their  philosophy,  as  all 
tiiat  are  earnest  must  have. 

Simon  Magus,  for  a  baptised 
Christian,  has,  perhaps,  been  given 
as  notoriously  bad  a  reputation  as 
any  that  have  borne  the  name  ;  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  where 
vices  exist  in  powerful  and  largely 
developed  idealistic  natures,  they 
make  themselves  much  more 
terribly  manifest  than  the  same  in 
slow  and  ignorant  folk.  But  there 
is  an  unsolved  mystery  hanging 
about  Simon  Magus.  If  what  we 
quote  from  the  **  Great  Announce- 
ment" is  his,  as  represented,  it 
only  proves  him  to  have  built  his 
philosophy  on  too  transcendental 
a  scale  to  be  useful.  He  must 
needs  declare  to  us  concerning 
Aeons — whatever  kind  of  beings- 
they  may  be— that  **  they  possess  a 
bi-sexual  power  and  intelligence,^, 
whence  they  form  a  mutual  appo- 
sition .  .  .  being  one  .  .  •. 
so  it  is,  therefore,  that  likewise 
their  manifestation,  while  actually 
one,  is  found  to  be  two,  a  bi-sexual 
being  holding  the  feminine  within 
itself."  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  his  phrase  Aeon  means  only  a 
spiritual  being,  as  aeonial  is  the 
Gospel  word  for  spiritual  periods. 
And  another  matter  it  is  fair  to 
keep  in  mind:  that  some  of  the 
rhodomontade  of  philosophy  may 
have  been  but  a  bund  to  hide  from 
violence  thoughts  too  profound  to- 
be  appreciated    by    tne    narrow^. 
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ignorant,  and  cruel.  Simon's 
words  are  really  an  account  of 
angelic  presentments,  and  may  be 
almost  minutely  matched  in  the 
works  of  Swedenborg  who,  we 
may  safely  assume,  had  never 
seen  ''The  Great  Announcement " 
of  the  Simonians.  In  the  state- 
ment that  the  bi-sezual  being  in 
certain  manifestations  holds  the 
feminine  within  itself  (What !  kan- 
garoo-fashion ?  we  might  imagine 
Aristophanes  saying,  if  he  wished 
not  to  appear  too  earnest),  we  may 
be  reminded  of  the  passages 
already  cited  from  the  Egyptian 
Kitual  and  from  Genesis. 

As  in  venturing  into  the  regions 
within  the  veil,  we  have  claimed 
support  from  words  ascribed  to  the 
Christian  Master  that  are  little 
known  to  those  that  claim  to  be  his 
followers,  there  may  be  some  whom 
the  novelty  will  shock,  startle,  or 
disturb .  In  the  fire  of  the  moment 
they  may  answer  an  objectionable 
student  of  the  mysteries,  ''Thou 
hast  appealed  unto  Jesus,  unto 
Jesus  shalt  thou  go.  The  Jesus 
we  know  shall  coufute  the  Jesus 
we  do  not  know."  As  this  is  fair, 
we  will  briefly  examine  the 
canonical  words  of  the  Master  that 
bear  upon  the  subject.  They  are 
very  few  ;  he  must  have  felt  cer- 
tain truths  to  be  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  miscellaneous  audience 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were, 
that  the  first  duty  was  to  teach 
them  life's  alphabet,  not  its 
sentences,  truth's  grammar,  not 
its  developments.  The  present 
day  is  a  very  different  one ;  the 
voices  being  so  loud  that  negative 
the  world's  ancient  thought,  one 
is  stimulated  to  inquire  what  it  is 
that  is  not.  And  the  scientific  way 
is  to  examine  that  which  has  been 
held  by  the  live  souls  of  history, 
test  it  by  the  large  analogies  of 
nature,  and  verify  it  so  far  as  may 
be  by  our  own  experience  and 
instinct. 


The  orthodox  sect  came  up  with 
a  catch  question,  "  Is  it  lawful  to 
put  away  one's  wife  on  any  pre- 
text?" The  suspected  Babbi 
replied  with  a  reference,  always 
held  to  be  final  by  his  interlocutors, 
to  the  Scriptures  of  their  faith : — 
"  Bead  ye  not  how  that  he  that 
created  them  in  archetype  created 
them  male  and  female  ?  and  said. 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two 
shall  become  one  flesh.  So  that 
they  no  more  are  two,  but  one 
flesb.  What  then  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  m^n  put  asunder." 
There  is  a  strange  inner  current 
of  meaning  here.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  a  cause  for  marriage 
as  we  know  it ;  it  is  founded  on 
an  archetypal  plan.  The  true  con- 
junction, moreover,  a  divinely 
ordered  relation,  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  tampered  with  by  man.  The 
difficulty  manifested  here  is  that  of 
answering  a  question  put  by 
people  in  a  mood  to  appreciate 
only  the  rudiments  of  the  lower 
marriage,  subject  to  inconstancy, 
caprice,  human  law,  divorce,  and 
other  affects  and  conditions;  by 
words  that  should  be  at  once  true 
to  the  high  eternal  facts  and  com- 
prehensible by  lower  minds. 
Flutarch  tells  us  that  when  Solon 
was  asked  if  he  had  composed  a 
code  of  the  best  laws  for  the  Athen- 
ians, he  replied,  "The  best  that 
they  would  have  accepted."  While 
we  allow  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
educative  power  of  wise  law,  ex- 
perience advises  that  impossibly 
high  or  ideal  law  will  only  produce 
reaction  in  ignorant  masses.  The 
urging  of  an  unapproachable 
standard  of  excellence  is  wont  to 
inspire  revolt  even  from  ideals 
already  entertained. 

Does  any  and  every  ground, 
according  to  the  bent  of  a  man's 
fancy,  or  does  any  ground  what- 
ever,  afford  a    right    and    valid 
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reason  for  divorce  ? — ^The  Galilean 
Babbi  was  plied  with  the  subtlest 
questions  current  in  the  schools  of 
a  race  the  most  given  to  abstruse 
dialectics.  And  j  ust  at  the  time  the 
question  was  put,  it  might  be  called 
a  burning  one,  and  one  peculiarly 
trying  to  answer,  for  the  lengthened 
dispute  between  the  contending 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Schammai 
was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  per- 
sons of  any  education,  giving  rise 
to  the  Talmudic  proverb,  "  Hillel 
looses  where  Schammai  binds." 

Jesus  replies  in  effect,  I  give  you 
the  truth,  I  quote  the  accepted 
Scriptures..  I  am  not  a  judge  now 
close  you  must  come  to,  how  far 
you  may  wander  from,  the  higher 
law.  What  Q-od  hath  joined  to- 
gether, this  is  the  truth,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.  If  your 
marriages  are  of  God,  you  know 
the  truth,  and  the  inference  is 
plain.  The  law  is  union,  not 
separation ;  and  all  marriage,  even 
though  it  be  approximative  only, 
and  not  fully  the  marriage  of  GK>d, 
should  be  reverenced,  not  only  as 
corresponding  to  an  eternal  fact, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  and 
order  of  the  world. 

The  inversion  of  the  most 
perfect  being  wont  to  be  the  most 
wretched,  corruptio  optimi  pensima, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
lawgivers  endeavoured  to  find  a 
comparatively  orderly  way  of  es- 
cape for  the  hapless  man  who  had 
missed  his  way  in  matrimony  and 
found  the  antagonisms  of  incom- 
patibility not  to  be  assuaged,  and 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Woman*  8  mischances  of  such  a 
nature  they  appear  to  have  ignored, 

Erovided  man  were  satisfied.  Per- 
aps  they  gave  her  credit  for  a 
larger  patience.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  dominant  Jewish  sect 
appeal  to  Moses,  the  recognised 
head  of  their  Church.  You  speak 
ideally  of  the  united  of  God,  they 
say  in  effect  to  Jesus,  but  "why 


then  did  Moses  command  to  give  a 
document  of  divorce,  and  to  put 
her  away  ?  " 

The  great  teacher  replies  by 
Iringing  into  apposition  two  very 
different  conditions,  the  arcM  or 
original,  essential  state,  which 
man  reaches  through  trial,  and  the 
hard  and  coarse-hearted,  or  very 
prevalent  state.  In  the  one  there 
are  compromising  expedients,  in 
the  other,  there  is  no  dream  or 
possibility  of  severance  of  God's 
conjoined  ;  in  the  one,  divorce  has 
crept  in,  but  in  the  archetypal 
constitution  things  are  not  done 
after  such  manner.  A  man  acting 
merely  in  impatience  of  the  mar- 
riage bond  which  he  has  entered, 
without  the  excuse  of  having  been 
sorely  sinned  against,  a  man  wan- 
tonly breaking  one  tie  merely  to 
take  up  another,  is  criminal, 
according  to  the  good  order  and 
morality  of  the  nether  world. 

Between  the  heavenly,  remote, 
incomprehensible  ideal,  and  the 
earthly  reality  and  difficulties  of 
marriage,  the  disciples  are  in 
dismay.  The  only  way  they  see 
out  of  the  dilemma  is  abandon- 
ment of  marriage  altogether.  "  If 
the  case  of  the  man  with  the  wife 
is  so,  it  is  not  good  to  marry.'' 
Keduced  to  a  principle,  the  ex- 
pedient proposed  would  favour  a 
cowardly  abstinence,  thus:  To  es- 
cape evil,  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
refrain  from  natural  life  altogether. 

The  answer  to  this  is  a  magnifi- 
cent inculcation  of  toleration  and 
instance  of  sympathy.  **  It  is  not 
all  that  can  take  in  this  saying, 
but  only  those  to  whom  it  is  given 
[those  that  are  endowed  with  the 
power  to  grasp  its  meaning.].  .  .  . 
He  that  is  able  to  reach  to  it,  let 
him  reach  to  it."  Let  each  man 
live  and  think  up  to  as  high  a 
standard  as  he  can  :  he  can  be  told 
high  truths,  but  how  far  he  can  or 
wul  realise  them  in  life  rests  ulti- 
mately with  himself.      Jesus  in 
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effect  answers:  Do  not  despair; 
you  must  traverse  the  lower  forms 
of  life  before  you  can  appreciate 
the  higher.  Between  them  there 
are  myriad  steps,  states,  and  con- 
ditions. Even  within  the  non- 
marriage  that  seems  to  you  an 
almost  easier  alternative  than 
marriage,  there  are  degrees  of  as 
mighty  difference  as  there  are 
between  the  perfect  marriage  and 
the  various  planes  of  approxima- 
tion to  it.  The  Greek  word  used 
to  express  the  physical  negative 
of  marriage,  is  of  harem  origin 
And  not  the  kind  of  word  we  quite 
expret ;  it  is  in  such  cases  as  this 
that  an  Aramaic  ori^al  would  be 
60  valuable.  The  disciples  can  see 
nothing  between  the  cold,  arid, 
imperfect  ascetic,  and  the  man  of 
lust.  The  Master  did  not  inculcate 
•celibacy  ;  he  says,  There  are  those 
who  are  bom  ascetic,  or  of  cold, 
undeveloped  nature ;  there  are 
those  whom  the  brutal  custom  of 
the  Eastern  palace  (slarictly  for- 
bidden under  Jewish  law)  has 
reduced  to  unmanliness ;  finally, 
there  are  those  whose  manliness  is 
a  quality  less  of  earth  than  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  them  the 
'  masculine  force  converts  itself  into 
a  strength  that  can  be  given  out 
unto  the  world ;  the  specialised 
functions  that  mark  natural  love 
here,  are  a  correspondence  to  higher 
angelic  attributes  of  love  and 
love's  creativeness.  To  him  of  fit 
capacity,  this  is  normal ;  he  that 
can  reach  to  it,  let  him  reach  to  it ; 
it  is  useless  to  speak  of  it ;  he  that 
has  apprehension  of  such  things 
has  it  without  need  of  explanation. 
Another  of  the  rare  sayings  of 
Jesus  on  our  subject  is  his  answer 
-to  the  knotty  question  of  the  Sad- 
ducean  intellectualists  about  the 
woman  who  married  seven  hus- 
bands in  succession.  Whose  wife 
would  she  be  in  the  uprisal  ?  they 
inquired;  imagining,  first,  that 
:there  was  no  such  thing  as  uprisal, 


and  secondly,  that  if  there  were 
they  must  know  concerning  its 
laws  equally  with  those  of  the 
physical  world.  The  orthodox 
Pharisee  doubtless  confessed  him- 
self puzzled  by  so  profound  a 
dilemma.  His  feeble  attempt  at 
reply  is  probably  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Sonar  (Genes,  f .  24.  c.  96): — 
''The  woman  who  has  married 
two  in  this  world  is  restored  to  the 
first  in  the  world  to  come."  We 
are  not  told  which  first — first  in 
point  of  time,  or  first  in  fulness  of 
love ;  and  our  own  common  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  in  some  cases  the 
second  spouse  is  more  nearly  the 
true  love  than  the  first. 

The  question  upon  the  seven 
brothers  is  very  cleverly  put,  but 
it  is  the  question  of  a  spiritual 
ignoramus.  All  hangs  on  the 
question,  What  is  marriage?  What 
truly  conjugal  connection,  what 
union  fit  to  be  called  marriage, 
even  in  its  most  homely  and 
accepted  sense,  could  the  woman 
have  had  with  the  various  indi- 
viduals constituting  this  band  of 
brothers,  who  were  bound  to  her 
one  after  the  other,  not  by 
preference,  but  by  accident  of 
birth ;  not  by  suitability,  but 
by  compulsion ;  not  by  love, 
but  by  a  wretched  clannish 
pride,  tribal  law,  or  superstitious 
sentiment  ?  Such  a  marriage  was 
not  even  the  average  marriage  of 
earth,  but  if  it  were  brought  for- 
ward to  represent  earthly  nuptials, 
then  indeed  the  best  mode  of 
description  of  the  heavenly  union 
would  be  that  it  is  not  marriage  at 
all. 

If  this  hateful  succession  is 
marriage.  Heaven  has  nothing  to 
match  it ;  if  this  loveless  and  legal 
formality  is  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  then  there  can  be 
nought  found  to  bear  the  same 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  angelic 
order.  When  man  has  passed 
through  the  portal  and  reaches  his 
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«piritual  upstanding,  his  true  anas- 
tasisy  marriage  is  no  act  of  his ;  he 
becomes  as  he  is  fit,  and  as  Ood's 
laws  respond  to  his  state,  so  he 
becomes  perfected.  When  the  day 
comes  that  he  may  be  complete, 
then  he  is  made  as  the  angels. 
**Ye  are  both  unacquainted  with 
the  Scriptures  and  with  the  power 
of  God.  For  in  the  uprisal  they 
neither  take  to  wife,  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  exist  in  the 
Heaven  as  Ood's  ai^els." 

Of  this  passage  Pharles  Kings- 
iey  writes  (in  18ft9,  from  Eversley: 
"Intellectual  Kepository,"  Sep- 
tember, 1877) : — **It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
therefore  of  our  Lord  as  con- 
descending to  them.  It  is  a 
hideous  case  in  itself.  ...  I  con- 
ceive the  Jews  had  no  higher 
notion  than  this  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes.  Perhaps  no  Eastern 
people  ever  had.  The  conception 
of  a  love-match  belongs  to  our 
Teutonic  race,  and  was  our  heri- 
tage (so  Tacitus  says  with  awe  and 
astonishment)  when  we  were 
heathens  in  the  Oerman  forests. 
You  will  find  nothing  of  it  in 
ficripture  after  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  save  a  glimpse  thereof 
(but  only  a  glimpse)  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians." 

Slingsley  is  insufficiently  in- 
formed upon  the  Oriental  con- 
sciousness of  sex,  though  it  is  fair 
to  allow  that  the  instances  of  the 
higher  instinct  among  Eastern 
peoples  are  rare.  We  will  cite 
«uch  instances  as  we  know.  The 
following  are  rabbinical  sayings 
from  the  Talmud: — "Tears  are 
43hed  on  Gt>d's  altar  for  the  one 
who  forsakes  his  first  love." 
-"Babbi  Jose  said:  I  never  call 
my  wife,  *  wife,'  but  *  home,'  for 
she  indeed  makes  my  home." 
"**  Men  should  be  careful  lest  they 
<2ause  women  to  weep,  for  God 
counts    Uieir   tears."      The    de- 


claration "Peace  shall  be  in 
thy  house"  (Job  v.  24)  will  be 
realised  by  him  "who  loves  his 
wife  as  himself,  and  honours  her 
more  than  himself,  and  trains  his 
sons  and  daughters  up  in  the  way 
of  ri^iteousness."  (Jeoamoth  62  b.) 

"  For  ever  let  a  man  sell  what- 
ever he  haUi  and  lead  in  marriae^e 
a  daughter  of  a  disciple  of  the 
sages.''  (Pesach  f.  xlix.  1.  2.)  Here 
the  bride  intended  is  evidently  no 
human  person,  but  the  divine 
virgin  Wisdom  ;  the  ideal  of  mar- 
riage, however,  could  not  have 
been  utterly  low,  to  allow  of  such 
a  simile. 

The  historic  Hebrews,  in  fact, 
manifest  the  singular  inconsistency 
6f  polygamic  custom  co-existing 
with  a  traditional  monogamic  ideal . 
That  such  could  be  the  case  some- 
what militates  against  the  modem 
view  of  a  constant  development  of 
the  human  race  as  a  whole.  But 
that  there  was  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  Jewish  tradition  and 
general  custom  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  legend  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
which  embodies  at  once  a  picture 
of  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
and  a  model  of  the  monog^amic 
ideal.  Moreover,  though  poly- 
gamy was  lawful  it  was  dis- 
couraged, not  only  by  the  teachings 
of  the  rabbins  but  by  their  example, 
for  the  statute  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Talmud  (translated,  too,  by 
Josephus,  and  repeated  by  Paul) 
enacting  that  "  the  High  Priest  is 
to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  only, 
and  to  keep  to  her." 

Kingsley  further  comments  upon 
the  passage  we  have  cited  from 
Matlliew,    "All  I  can  say  about 

the  text  is that  it  has 

naught  to  do  with  me  and  my 
wife.  I  know  that  if  immortality 
is  to  include  in  my  case  identity  of 
person,  I  shall  feel  to  her  for  ever 
what  I  feel  now.  That  feeling 
may  be  developed  in  ways  which  I 
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do  not  expect ;  it  may  hare  pro- 
vided for  it  forms  of  expression 
yery  different  from  any  widch  are 
among  the  holiest  sacraments  of 
life :  of  that  I  take  no  care.  The 
union  I  believe  to  be  as  eternal  as 
my  own  soul.  I  have  no  rule  to 
say  in  what  other  pair  of  lovers  it 
may  or  may  not  be  eternal-"  And, 
the  prime  motive  of  the  levirate 
law  being  the  gratification  of  a 
passion  for  hereditary  representa- 
tion (perhaps  in  its  origin  based 
on  the  notion  that  the  departed 
could  be  ministered  to  by  their 
children),  Kingsley  regards  the 
words  of  Jesus  as  a  protest ' '  against 
the  old  Jewish  error  (which  Popish 
casuists  still  formally  assert)  that 
the  first  end  of  marriage  is  the 
procreation  of  children,"  and  so 
as  laying  ''the  true  foundation 
for  the  emancipation  of  woman." 

Some  years  later  Kingsley  re- 
turned to  the  same  sub  j  ect : — * '  How 
are  the  angels  of  G-od  in  Heaven  ? 
Is  there  no  love  among  them  ?  If 
the  law  which  makes  two  beings 
unite  themselves,  and  crave  toamite 
themselves,  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  be  the  law  of  earth — of  pure 
humanity;  if,  so  far  from  being 
established  by  the  Fall,  this  law  has 
been  the  one  from  which  the  Fall 
has  made  mankind  deflect  most  in 
every  possible  way  ;  if  the  restora- 
tion of  purity  and  the  restoration 
of  this  law  are  synonymous;  if  love 
be  of  the  spirit — the  vastest  and 
simplest  exercise  of  will  of  which 
we  can  conceive, — ^then  why  should 
not  this  law  hold  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  well  as  the  natural  ?  In 
Heaven  they  neither  marry,  nor 
are  g^ven  in  marriage ;  but  is  not 
marriage  the  mere  approximation 
to  a  unity  which  shall  be  perfect 
in  Heaven?  Bead  what  Milton 
says  of  angels'  love  in  Books  vi. 
and  vn. ,  and  take  comfort.  P  *  Para- 
dise Lost,"  conclusion  of  Book 
vin.,  is  presumably  the  reference 
intended.]     What  if  many  have 


been  alone  on  earth?  May  they 
not  find  their  kindred  spirit  in 
Heaven,  and  be  united  to  it  by  a 
tie  still  deeper  than  marriage?' 
And  shall  we  not  be  reimited  in 
Heaven  by  that  still  deeper  tie? 
•  .  .  Here  the  natural  body  can 
but  strive  to  exm«ss  its  love — ^its 
desire  of  union.  Will  not  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  spiritual  body  be, 
that  it  will  be  able  to  express  that 
which  the  natural  body  only  tries 
to  express  ?  Is  this  a  sensual  view 
of  Heaven  ?  .  •  .  Why  is  Heaven 
to  be  one  vast  lazy  retrospect? 
.  .  .  Is  it  not  self -conceit  which 
makes  us  think  the  redemption  of 
this  earth  the  one  event  of  eternity  ? 
The  same  feeling  (sensuality,  which 
is  self-love)  prompted  men  of  old 
to  fancy  that  this  globe  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  Do 
not  these  thoughts  take  away  from 
earthly  bHss  the  poisoning  thought, 
'  All  this  must  end? '  Aye,  end ! 
but  only  end  so  gradually  that  wa 
shall  not  miss  it,  and  the  less  per- 
fect imion  on  earth  shall  be  re- 
placed in  Heaven  by  perfect  and 
spiritual  bliss  and  tmion,  incon 
ceivable  because  perfect!  Do  I 
undervalue  earthly  bliss  ?  No,  I 
enhance  it  when  I  make  it  tiie 
sacrament  of  a  higher  union !  Will 
not  these  thoughts  give  more 
exquisite  delight?  Will  it  not 
tear  off  the  thorn  from  every  rose,, 
and  sweeten  every  nectar  cup  ta 
perfect  seciirity  of  blessedness  in 
this  life,  to  feel  that  there  is  more 
in  store  for  us,  that  all  expressions 
of  love  here  are  but  dim  shadowa 
of  a  union  which  shall  be  perfect 
if  we  will  but  work  here  so  as  Uy 
work  out  our  own  salvation !  " 

There  isyet  another  passage  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  In  Matthew 
(xix.  29)  we  have  in  enigmatical 
language  that  is  literal  if  read 
in  a  low  sense,  and  symbolic  to 
those  able  to  read  in  a  higher 
sense,  a  deliberate  proclamation. 
They    who     loosen — ^not    the  tie^ 
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of  duty,  but  the  tie  of  monopo- 
lising attaohment  towards  brethren 
or  sisters,  or  father  or  mother,  or 
children  or  lands,  for  a  high 
motive  of  conscience,  will  (though 
danger  of  mistaken  motives  is  great, 
and  many  first  shall  be  last)  reach  a 
transcendent  life.  In  Luke  (xiv.  26) 
the  same  thought  is  expressed 
in  slightly  varied  form.  Among 
the  ties  to  be  ignored,  in  addition 
to  those  named  in  Matthew,  are 
those  of  one's  wife  and  of  one's 
own  soul.  As  the  argument  is 
clear  that  the  soul  that  is  a  hind- 
rance must  be  the  selfish  soul,  so 
we  may  find  it  intelligible  that  a 
retardatory  wife  may  have  to  be 
an  outcast  from  the  shrine  of  one's 
dearest  work;  while  inasmuch  as 
the  true  soul  is  really  one  with  the 
highest  aspirations  and  labours 
of  man,^so  too  the  true  wife  is  no 
exile  from  them,  but  is  one  with 
them  in  sympathy.  But  the  man 
who  is  little  out  animal  knows  as 
little  of  this  higher  wifehood,  as 
he  knows  of  that  truer  soul  which 
in  order  to  live  in  proximity  to  its 
standard]  has  oft  to  sacrifice  the 
lower  ranges  of  itself. 

The  essential  idea  of  a  herma- 
phroditp  manifests  a  consciousness 
of  the  tradition  of  the  nature  of 
man ;  tfe  word  implies  a  union  of 
Herme^  and  Aphrodite,  or  the 
conjoinment  into  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  wisdom  and  of  love. 
But  the  legend  which  has  over- 
grown the  idea  is  merely  pagan. 
Whereas  to  bring  down  the  angeHc 
sphere  whole  and  unbroken  into  a 
lower  and  corporeal  plane  is  an 
impossibility,  and  the  sphere  is 
sundered  into  wandering  halves, 
so  also  to  attempt  to  realise  the  idea 
even  in  artistic  physical  form 
produces  inversion  rather  than 
beauty;  and  the  physical  her- 
maphrodite is  more  imperfect  by 
far  than  the  ordinary  mortal. 
From  what  impatience,  weakness, 
oi  sin  monstrosities  of  birth  result, 


is  a  question  belonging  to  disease, 
not  to  the  healthfiu  ideal  that  we 
are  contemplating.  The  Esypto- 
Greek  notion  of  a  bi-sexual  neroic 
personage  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  an  inquisitive  half-dis- 
covery of  a  deep  truth ;  and  the 
dual  titles  Herm-Athena,  Herm- 
Anubis,  Herm-Eros,  Herm-Hera- 
des,  Hermo-Pan,  are  evidences  of 
an  idea  that  divine  personages  are 
more  comprehensive  and  com- 
pound than  terrestrial  man. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  new 
thought  to  some  that  between  the 
sexes  there  is  a  more  real  diversity 
in  mind  than  difference  in  body. 
There  are  exceptional  anomalies, 
masculine  women  and  unmanly 
men ;  but  the  normal  mental  fa- 
culties of  men  and  women  work 
in  an  entirely  diverse  manner, 
woman  being  led  by  an  inner  feel- 
ing, an  emotion,  an  intuition,  a 
ruBng  love;  man's  nature  being 
rather  led  slowly  toward  such  feel- 
ings than  instantaneously  respond- 
ing to  them.  Woman's  perception 
attains  its  object  like  a  flash,  man's 
estimate  like  a  march.  The  one 
may  claim  to  travel  so  rapidly  that 
time  is  altogether  distanced,  the 
other  may  claim  to  find  foot- 
hold ever  on  solid  ground.  The 
thought  of  the  one  may  complete 
itself  in  logic,  that  of  the  other 
more  frequently  begins  in  it.  One 
is  the  more  suggestive,  the  other 
the  more  comprehensive.  But 
both  are  regarded  by  physiologists 
as  having  the  same  organs,  the 
differences  being  rather  in  varia- 
tion of  development  than  es- 
sentially or  in  kind.  The  dif- 
ferences are  really  less  than  is 
conventionally  supposed.  To  take 
the  lacteal  apparatus,  for  instance, 
every  man  has  it,  imperishable 
through  the  ages,  in  rudimentary 
form.  It  may  be  caUed  uncommon, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown,  for 
milk  to  be  secreted  by  young  men ; 
there  are  instances  of  men  physi- 
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cally  strong  and    perfect,    being 
able  to  act  as  wet  nurse. 

There  are  even  stranger  things 
which  appear  to  be  not  so  much 
strictly  abnormal  as  they  may 
seem  absurd.  There  are  records 
of  many  rude  tribes  not  unlike  the 
following: — '^ Among  the  Oaribs, 
the  father,  on  the  birth  of  a  child, 
took  to  his  hammock,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
the  mother  meanwhile  going  about 
her  work  as  usual."  Amonff  the 
Basques,  in  some  of  the  valUeys, 
'^  the  women  rise  immediately  after 
child-birth,  and  attend  to  the  duties 
of  the  household,  while  the  hus- 
band goes  to  bed,  taking  the  baby 
with  him,  and  thus  receives  the 
neighbours'  compliments."  In  a 
part  of  Brazil  it  has  been  ob« 
served  that  before  the  birth  of  a 
child  both  father  and  mother  re- 
frain from  flesh,  and  Ure  chiefly 
on  fish  and  fruits.  In  Ghiiana  a 
similar  abstinence  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  man.  In  Kamskatka, 
(Greenland,  and  many  other  primi- 
tive regions,  for  some  time  before 
the  birth  of  an  infant,  the  husband 
must  do  no  hard  work.  We  dare 
not  dogmatise,  nay,  can  scarcely 
make  any  suggestion,  upon  the 
savage  customs  referred  to ; 
they  may  be  the  relics  of  some 
ancient  ceremony  of  which  the 
very  purpose  is  forgotten;  they 
seem,  indeed,  inversions  to  us; 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  too  sure 
that  in  simpler  races  there  may 
not  be  such  unconsdoua  physical 
sympathy  between  parents  during 
such  a  period,  that  the  one  can  in 
part  bear  the  burden  of  the  other, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  more 
deficient  in  vitality  of  two  pertons 
intimately  associated  freouently 
absorbs  from  the  other.  Whilst 
writing  this  paper  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  by  no  means  unknown, 
even  in  this  coimtry,  for  the 
''morning  sickness"  which  is  a 
symptom  of  pregnancy,  to  be  shared 


by,  or  even  transferred  to,  the 
husband.  This  is  participation 
indeed,  and  may  help  us  to  realise 
the  possibility  of  a  higher  and 
more  complete,  and  we  may  add, 
a  more  happy,  sympathetic  oneness. 

What  was  the  original  object 
of,  or  what  will  be  represented  by, 
the  now  generally  rudimentary 
breasts  of  man,  when  the  external 
form  is  cast  aside  and  he  is  truly 
himself,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss,  but  they  may  mark  some- 
thing in  the  completion  of  th» 
double  nature;  the  current  belief 
that  the  head  represents  mind, 
and  the  breast  and  heart  the 
region  of  love  and  feeling,  may  be 
advanced  into  some  truth  that  for 
us  must  still  be  obscure.  When 
we  shall  have  put  on  the  wedding 
garment  of  spiritual  love,  we  know 
not  what  thmgs  may  not  be  dis- 
closed ;  or  what  more  we  may  not 
learn  of  God,  from  whom,  as  by  the 
parting  of  an  umbilical  cord,  we 
are  perhaps  now,  to  a  certain 
extent,  divided.  This  severance 
taking  place  on  ourpassageintothe 
state  which  sages  have  regarded  as 
partial  exile,  because  of  ^e  partial 
falsity  of  material  existence  being 
a  hindrance  to  the  purity  of  vision ; 
this  partial  falsity,  however,  being 
the  kindly  doak  that  hides  us 
sometimes  even  from  the  too  pain- 
ful reality  of  ourselves,  covering 
us  up  for  the  sake  of  oiir  growtib 
out  of  imperfections. 

A  mat  difficulty  is  to  realise 
that  there  are  truths  which  may 
be  appreciated  more  or  less  and 
variablv  by  the  higher  nature,  and 
cannot  oe  brought  into  the  range 
of  the  practical  or  wholly  on  to  ue 
working  ground  of  every-day  life. 
Poetry  anords  a  sphere  in  which 
the  spirit  can  refresh  itself  and 
yet  return  to  the  necessary  details^ 
and  circumstances  of  ordinary  life. 
But  upon  our  healthy  appreciation 
of  this  improvable  mundane  state 
would  be  apt  to  come  paralysis  wer& 
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too  high-flown  a  sentiment  to  insist  the  higher  faculties,  which,  when 

upon  the  endeavour  after  the  full  rendered  strong,  insensibly  rather 

embodiment  of  a  romance  impossi-  than  immediat^j  affect  and  elevate 

ble  of  achievement.  Such  a  romance  the  practical  life, 
would  be  beautiful  and  useful  so        /^^  i^  empUted  in  the  iuceeeding 
long  as  it  could  remain  the  food  of  number.) 


THE   SHINING   WORDS. 

A  noble  youth  sat  silent  in  despair  ; 

Empty  seemed  heaven  and  the  world  all  bare  : 

A  wind  sped  by  ...  he  saw  strange  glow  of  fire, 

And  there  in  writ  three  words,  *'  Hope,  Aim,  Aspire  ! " 

''  Too  hard,  too  high,"  he  sighed  ;  ''  'tis  all  in  vain  ; " 

And  downward  looked  again  and  saw  his  pain. 

A  mightier  breath  he  felt,  and  clear  in  view 

Saw  Ihus,  in  strenuous  flame,  writ, — '^  Dream,  Dare,  Do  ! " 

*'  Unto  what  end  ?  "  he  cried,  '^  I  know  not  aught 
Worth  while  ; "  and  fell  again  to  gloomy  thought : 
Gentler  the  wind  oame,  yet  like  fiery  lance 
His  half -closed  heart  it  pierced,  and  broke  its  trance. 

One  word  alone,  but  that  the  master-word ! — 
In  mystic  writ  blazed  ^'  Love."  .  .  .  Now  his  soul  stirred  ; 
With  eyes  transformed,  as  clouds  the  sun  breaks  through, 
**  Hope,  Aim,  Aspire  !  "  he  sang,  and  **  Dream,  Dare,  Do ! ''  . 

Into  large  splendour  swelled  the  luminous  sign. 
Earth's  vault  was  opened  into  arcs  divine. 
All  thoughts  and  deeds  and  hopes  shone  clear  and  true  ; — 
*'  BeAoW,"  saith  Lov«,  '*  His.  I  make  aU  thingi  new." 

K.  0. 
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IN  THIS  WORLD : 
A  NOVEL. 

By  Mabel  Collins^  Author  of  ''An  Innocent  Sinner,"  &c. 

Continued^  from  page  311. 


Chapter  IX. 

A  WOOING  HALF  UNDONE. 

The  prouder  a  woman  is  the 
more  bitter  is  it  not  to  be  able  to 
give  herself  wholly  to  a  man  whom 
she  really  loves. 

The  most  highly  educated,  and 
most  self -sustained  woman  is  the 
most  capable  of  the  absolute 
humility  of  true  feminine  love. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  is 
more  highly  developed  than  the 
uneducated  woman ;  ner  sensibili- 
ties are  keener.  She  realises  with 
an  exquisiteness  of  delight  her 
inevitable  subjection  to  the  power 
of  masculine  love.  She  the  more 
delicately  enjoys  the  surrender  of 
her  independence  because  she 
really  has  an  independence  of  mind 
and  soul  to  surrender.  And  Ernes- 
tine, in  the  midst  of  her  defiance, 
and  notwithstanding  that  this 
veiy  subject  was  the  one  on 
which  she  could  be  the  most  readily 
aroused,  felt  that  she  was  wrong. 
She  was  experiencing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  irresistible 
womanly  yearning  to  yield  up 
her  separate  life,  her  separate  re- 
sponsibilities, and  behold  them 
merge  into  another  and  a  stronger 
life. 

But  unfortunately  all  this  sur- 
render with  a  woman  like  Ernes- 
tine cannot  be  accomplished  with 
a  kiss  and    a  vow.      She   must 


be  won  at  all  points;  and  to-night 
she  felt  as  if  some  of  the  wooing 
was  undone  again — although  she 
sighed  to  hers&  with  a  half  regret 
as  she  thought  that  there  was 
some  which  never  could  be  un- 
done. Nothing  could  restore  her 
to  the  state  before  she  was  in  love ! 

Yet  it  went  hardly  with  her 
proud  soul  to  feel  that  she  could 
not  give  herself  wholly — ^that  she 
must  draw  herself  back  and  assert 
herself.  It  went  hard  with  her  to 
even  fancy  her  lover  less  wise 
than  herself  upon  any  point — ^less 
enlightened,  less  open-minded  in 
anything!  Her  assertion  of  her- 
self stabbed  his  prejudices — ^but 
the  fact  that  he  had  prejudices 
wounded  her  deeply. 

Ernestine  had  always  been  more 
or  less  solitary.  She  had  been, 
possibly,  too  extreme  in  some  of 
her  ways  and  views  for  most 
people  ;  and  she  had  learned  to 
maintain  existence  without  much 
sympathy.  But  now  thatthe  gate  of 
her  heart  had  indeed  been  touched 
it  craved  to  open  itself  fully — ^to  ex- 
pand and  aoxnit — well,  Ernestine, 
who  looked  so  unbending,  was 
a  sufficiently  foolish  woman  to 
whisper  to  herself  in  the  recesses  of 
her  soul — a  master.  But  the  gate 
could  not  open  thus,  howsoever  it 
might  desire,  to  any  who  was  not 
monarch  of  mind  as  well  as  soul 
at  all  points. 
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And  80  Ernestine,  after  mounting 
the  Hill  Difficulty,  thinking  to  have 
left  prejudice  behind,  was  at  the 
top  met  by  it  full  in  the  face.  And 
met  by  it,  too,  mora  bitterly  than 
she  had  dreamed  of:  not  among 
outsiders  and  people  wbo  might 
matter  little  to  her,  but  in  the 
person  of  one  to  -whose  judgment 
she  desired  to  yield  her  own.  It 
was  no  use  blinding  herself  to  that 
last  fact ;  instinct  and  her  woman's 
nature  did  make  her  desire,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  to  give  up  her 
own  will. 

But  it  could  not  be.  The  man 
showed  his  weakness — he  let  her 
see  that  in  some  things  he  did  not 
exert  himself  to  judge,  but  gave 
way  to  the  fashion  of  the  world  he 
lived  in.  This  to  Ernestine's  active 
mind  was  weakness — she  could  not 
be  utterly  won  while  she  saw  him 
thus,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
yield  her  will.  Had  she  felt,  how- 
ever blindly,  that  he  stood  on  a 
higher  platform  than  she,  her  new 
and  even  yet  despised  power  of 
surrender  would  have  silenced  her 
brain. 

She  stayed  awhile  with  Dorothy 
aftertheothershadg^ne.  Coventry 
was  away  on  another  of  his  wild 
excursions,  and  Dorothy,  who  was 
always  anxious  on  these  occasions 
as  the  night  closed  in,  made  up  the 
drawing-room  fire  and  prepared 
herself  to  wait  for  him.  Ernestine 
had  fetched  her  wraps  and  was 
ready  to  go,  but  Dorothy  had  be- 
gged her  into  a  talk  by  the  fire- 
side. 

'' Ernestine,"  she  said,  half- 
laughinff  and  half  in  earnest,  **  Dr. 
Doldy's  house  has  a  fascination  for 
me  now  I  am  at  liberty  to  picture 
you  presiding  over  it.  I  always 
look  up  at  the  windows  as  I  pass, 
and  try  to  fancy  you  behind  them. 
Tell  me  now,  do  you  really  expect 
to  subside  into  a  quiet  and  tm- 
eventful  married  life,  playing 
hostess  and  ordering  dinners  V" 


'^Do  ffou  find  married  life  so 
quiet  and  uneventful  ? "  was 
Ernestine's  reply. 

<'Why,  no,"  said  Dorothy, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  "  but 
then  we  are  such  arrant  Bohemi- 
ans. There  is  always  a  certain 
excitement  in  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  as  we  imfortunate  literary 
people  are  compelled  to  do." 

**Uome,"  said  Ernestine,  smiling, 
"  you  may  amuse  yourselves  with 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  but  they 
are  not  the  sources  of  your  real 
excitements  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
courage you,  Ernestine,  for  this 
marriage  is  just  what  I  wished 
would  come  about ;  you  must  f  or- 

five  me  if  my  imagination,  which, 
y  the  exigencies  of  literature,  is 
kept  in  a  sort  of  red-hot  state, 
persists  in  trying  to  give  me 
pictures  of  your  future.  It  will  be 
a  delightful  one  with  two  such 
charming  people  to  mould  it — but 
really,  !you  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing with  those  curls,"  she  said, 
puttmg  back  the  soft  locks  that 
fell  so  thickly  on  Ernestine's  fore- 
head.    Ernestine  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  be  my 
greatest  difficulty  in  playing  the 
quiet  matron." 

"  The  quiet  matron  ! — imagine 
it!  No,  Ernestine,  it  will  take 
a  g^d  many  years  of  some- 
thing severer  than  a  union  with 
Dr.  Doldy  to  produce  that  ap- 
pearance in  you.  Ah!  there  is 
Coventry ! " 

Dorothy  was  away  out  of  the 
drawing-room  and  down  in  the 
hall,  l&e  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  Ernestine,  as  she  put  on  her 
shawl,  smiled  gravely  to  herself 
at  Dorothy's  talk  about  the 
quietude  and  uneventfulness  of 
married  life. 

<'  Don't  go,  Ernestine,"  cried 
Dorothy,  coming  back  into  the 
drawing-room;  ^'you  must  see 
me  turn  out  his  pockets — that's 
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the  fan  /  get   out  of  these  ex- 
cursions." 

Coventry  followed  her  into  the 
room. 

'*  You  look  a  perfect  Pagan!" 
exclaimed  Ernestine,  as  he  entered. 
'It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see 
you!" 

Coventry  was  slightly  built  and 
almost  boyish  in  figure ;  there  was 
nothing  in  his  form  to  attract 
attention  except  the  extreme  ease 
of  his  movements.  He  was  even 
delicate  in  appearance,  yet  this 
delicacy  was  curiously  counteracted 
by  innate  masculine  force  which 
lay  within  and  made  itself  felt 
tlurough  the  slendemess  of  the 
outer  man.  Now,  as  he  walked  in, 
there  was  a  fresh  vigour  in  his 
step,  a  freedom  that  was  not  of 
drawing-rooms.  He  was  dirty, 
muddy,  untidy;  and  his  pockets 
dragged  heavUy — he  certamly  did 
not  appear  respectable.  But  Er- 
nestine forgave  him  that,  for  the 
look  in  his  face  refreshed  her  like 
a  draught  from  a  woodland  spring: 
the  poetic  soul  had  so  ^ainly 
taken  an  imprint. 

"Well,  you  are  dirty,"  remarked 
Dorothy,  gravely  surveying  the 
husband  wnom  kind  fortune  had 
restored  to  her.  "Where  have  you 
been  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  that  intolerably 
practical  question,  for  I  cannot 
answer  it — ^I  have  walked  many 
miles  in  places  where  robins  and 
larks  were  to  be  heard  and  seen — 
where  primroses  grew" — drawing 
a  wet-rooted  cluster  out  of  his 
pocket — "  and  where  the  sky  was 
visible.  And  in  the  end  the  t^rovi- 
dence  which  takes  care  of  me 
on  those  occasions  when  life  is 
altogether  too  delightful  to  leave 
me  time  to  take  care  of  myself, 
guided  me  to  a  railway  station, 
otherwise  you  would  probably 
have  never  seen  me  again." 

"Oh,  you  always  say  that," 
saidDorotiliy,  hastily  takingcharge 


of  the  decidedly  damp  floral  trea- 
sures which  Coventry  was  holding 
up  to  admiration. 

"You  have  seen  something 
worth  seeing  to-day,  have  you 
not?  "  said  Ernestine. 

"  Ay,  that  I  have.  T  met  with 
some  ffreen  mosses  by  the  side  of 
a  brook  that  took  me  half  the  day 
to  look  at,  and  I  thought  those 
and  some  grandly  formed  trees 
the  colouring  of  whose  unclothed 
tracery  harmonised  perfectly  with 
the  dim  wintry  sky  which  made 
their  background — 1  thought  those 
were  enough  to  revel  in  for  one 
day.  But  Mother  Nature  was  too 
good  to  me ;  she  intoxicated  me 
with  a  perfectly  bewildering  sun- 
set. Dorolhy,  I  shall  not  be  sober 
for  days." 

"  Write  it  off,"  said  the  practi- 
cal lady,  "  write  verses ;  they'll  do 
you  good  and  I  can  sell  them." 

"Which  comes  to  making 
money  out  of  a  sunset.  Don't 
scatter  my  dreams !  I  already  find 
it  sufficiently  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  incoherent 
populace  as  ourselves  came  into  the 
midst  of  such  a  divinely  beautiful 
natural  world.  Minerva  Medica," 
he  said,  abruptly  changing  the 
subject,  after  a  habit  peculiar  to 
him,"  how  soon  are  you  going  to 
be  married?" 

"  Not,  at  all  events,  until  I  have 
finished  my  work  at  the  hospital ; 
I  have  six  months  of  it  yet." 

"  And  does  the  Doctor  approve 
of  waiting  six  months  ?  He  seemed 
to  me  to  be  rather  in  a  hurry." 

"Well,"  said  Ernestine,  "we 
separated  to-night  agreeing  to  di£Per 
on  that  particiuar  subject.  I  don't 
see  that  a  few  months  either  way 
matters  much.  And  now  good- 
night, Mrs.  Silbum ;  I  have  some 
work  at  home  to  finish  to-night, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  be  up  too 
late." 

So  she  went  off. 

"  There  will  be  trouble  between 
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the  deardoctorByet/'said  Coveniary, 
after  she  had  gone.  ''I  believe 
they  will  become  one  in  the  end, 
but  the  process  of  mixing  may  be 
long  and  difficult." 


Chapteb  X. 

BBSAKFA8TING. 

''  Is  Mr.  Triarte  at  home  ?"  was 
the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Lingen 
one  morning  when  the  door  of  a 
small  house  in  a  quiet  street  in 
Kensington  opened  in  answer  to 
his  knock. 

A  young  boy  opened  it ;  a  dark 
skinned,  white  teethed  youth,  evi- 
dently a  countryman  of  his  master's. 

'*  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  is  in,  but  he 
has  not  breakfasted  yet." 

^'Take  him  my  card,  and  ask 
how  soon  he  can  see  me." 

Mr.  Lingen  was  ushered  into  a 
pretty  little  room,  and  there  left  to 
wait  while  the  boy  went  on  his 
errand.  The  visitor  planted  him- 
self on  the  hearthrug,  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  pleasant  fire. 

His  eye-glass  was  in  repose ;  his 
hands  delicately  clothed  in  laven- 
der ;  his  buttonhole  flower  was 
perfect.  His  brow  was  smooth 
and  unmarked.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  was  not  in  his  sociable 
mood;  there  was  not  the  lurkine 
smile  at  the  comers  of  his  mouw 
which  was  always  to  be  found 
there  when  Lewis  Lingen  was 
taking  life  easily. 

No;  though  he  seemed  to  be 
merely  enjoying  the  warm  fire 
after  the  sharp  air  outside,  Mr. 
Lingen  was  really  using  his  brain 
and  his  eyes.  He  was  keenly 
observing  everything  in  the  room, 
the  character  and  appearance  of 
his  surroundings,  even  to  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  articles  of  vertu 
which  were  scattered  about  upon 
the  tables. 

He  was  in  the  outer  one  of  two 
small  rooms  which  were  divided 
only  by  curtains,  now  drawn  back. 


Li  the  inner  room  a  table  was  laid 
for  breakfast,  and  very  dainty  it 
looked.  The  rooms  altogether 
were  well  appointed. 

Mr.  Triarte  did  not  very  quickly 
appear,  so  after  awhile  Mr.  Lingen 
turned  to  some  portfolios  of  photo- 
graphs which  lay  upon  the  table, 
and  began  to  look  through  them 
rather  absently.  One  was  full  of 
Spanish  notabilities ;  he  soon 
passed  over  them,    and  laid  the 

S^rtfolio  aside.  The  next  was 
led  with  Spanish  beauties — this 
he  closed  even  more  quickly,  and 
returned  to  solace  himself  with 
the  warmth  of  the  fire. 

At  last  the  boy  returned,  and 
*  saying  his  master  would  be  ready 
in  a  few  moments,  proceeded  to 
busy  himself  about  me  breakfast 
table.  Soon  after  Mr.  Yriarte 
himself  entered  the  room,  looking 
wonderfully  radiant,  although  his 
eyes  were  perhaps  a  little  more 
bloodshot  than  usual,  and  hishands 
had  rather  more  of  a  tendency  to 
tremble  than  the  fresh  morning 
air  would  accoxmt  for. 

'^  Good  morning,"  said  Lingen ; 
''up  late  last  night  by  your  ap- 
pearance." 

**  Ah — ^well — ^yes — but  then  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed 
very  early.  Will  you  take  some 
breakfast  ?  I  am  dddghted  to  see 
you." 

''  No.  I  breakfasted  some  time 
ag^,  thank  you.  I  have  an  in- 
veterate habit  of  ^^ettingup  earlv. 
But  pray  go  on  with  your  breaJc- 
f ast.  I  only  want  a  few  minutes' 
talk  with  you." 

They  passed  into  the  next  room, 
and  Lingen  sat  down  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  put  up  his  eye-p^lass.  Triarte, 
meanwhile,  drew  hid  chair  to  the 
breakfast  table,  smilingly ;  he  was 
evidently  not  the  sort  of  man  whose 
appetite  is  spoiled  by  nocturnal 
dissipation. 

The    boy    brought   in    several 
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savoury  dishes,  which  his  master 
prepared  himself  to  attack  with 
gusto.  When  they  were  aloue 
again  Lingen  opened  his  battery. 

"  I  called  yesterday  upon  Rod- 
riguez, the  manager  of  the  Spanish 
Commercial  Company." 

"Ah,  indeed/'  said  Yriarte, 
with  undiminished  interest  in  his 
fish. 

When  Mr.  Lingen  first  made 
Yriarte's  acquaintance,  the  latter 
was  known  as  holding  a  consider- 
able postin  the  Spanish  Commercial 
Company,  and  indeed  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  its  pro- 
moters, who  held  positions  of  the 
highest  respectability.  The  Com- 
pany itself  was  regarded  as  tho- 
roughly good,and  Yriarte'sbusiness 
connection  with  it,  and  personal 
relationship  to  one  of  the  excellent 
Spanish  houses  concerned  in  it, 
had  been  continually  turned  to 
account  by  him. 

'*  It  appears,"  went  on  Mr. 
Lingen,  "  that  you  have  not  been 
employed  by  the  Company  for  some 
time." 

"  Exactly, '  ^  assented  Yriarte, 
smiling  still. 

**  In  fact,"  added  Mr.  Lingen, 
**  that  you  were  turned  out  of 
it." 

**A-hem,"  said  Yriarte,  draw- 
ing his  table  napkin  over  his 
mouth,  ''that  means? — Excuse 
me,  you  forget  I  am  not  English. 
I  suppose  you  mean  that  Bod- 
rig^ez  and  I  agreed  to  part. 
You  know,"  he  went  on,  confi- 
dentially, "  it  never  pleased  me 
to  be  under  him — it  was  not  the 
Tight  position  for  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  house  of  Chirruca." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  lingen,  drop- 

{>ing  his  eye-glass  suddenly,  and 
eaning  back  in  his  chair,  "  I  don't 
care  what  reason  you  give  for  it, 
or  under  what  circiunstances  it 
occurred ;  the  point  that  concerns 
me  is  that  you  have  been  keeping 
me  under  the  impression  that  you 


were  still  in  with  the  Company 
and  had  money  in  it ;  now  I  find 
that  neither  is  the  case." 

"  My  good  sir,"  cried  Yriarte, 
with  hilarity  and  dash,  "  are  you 
afraid  of  your  money?  Bah!  I 
will  make  over  this  house  and  its 
contents  as  security  this  moment, 
if  you  are  afraid." 

"  I  will  take  that  for  a  portion 
of  what  you  owe  me,"  answered 
Lingen,  imperturbably,  ''but  it 
will  only  go  against  a  very  small 
portion.  And  now  that  you  have 
not  only  been  metaphorically 
kicked  out  by  your  relations,  but 
have  also  broken  with  Miss  Doldy, 
your  affairs  seem  to  me  to  look 
serious." 

"  Well,"  said  Yriarte,  who  had 
been  drinking  hock  for  some  time 
and  was  gettmg  even  more  cheer- 
ful, ''it  was  you  did  that  last, 
practically,  so  you  can't  blame  me. 
If  you  hadn't  told  me  about  that 
ten  thousand,  I  should  probably 
have  gone  innocently  to  my  fate. 
Dios!  how  you  would  have  been 
done  if  she  hadn't  come  to  you 
about  it !  I  should  have  got  the 
other  ten  thousand  out  of  her  and 
absconded." 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  screamed  with  laughter. 

"  I  daresay  you  would,"  said 
Lingen,  drily.  *'  But  that  doesn't 
matter  now,  as  I  prevented  it." 

^'It  was  amusing  too,  when  I 
pretended  to  make  her  tell  me- 
about  it.  Ha,  didn't  the  minx's 
eyes  flash!  The  cat  had  been 
friendly,  but  she  could  scratch ! " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about 
that,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lingen, 
with  a  lingering  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  Doldy  family.  "  The 
question  is,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  I  should  never  have  Tent  you 
a  penny  had  you  not  made  it  plain 
that  your  marriage  with  the 
heiress  whom  you  professed  to 
have  in  j'our  power  was  an  in-* 
evitable  thing.    Unless  you  act  at 
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once  I  shall  have  you  arrested, 
and  go  straight  to  the  Ghirrucas." 

"Dios!  don't  do  that,"  cried 
Yriarte,  starting  to  his  feet  in  a 
fluster;  '^ you'll  ruin  me,  and  get 
no  g^od  by  it !  And  moreover,  I 
am  aotinj^ — why,  my  good  friend, 
I  am  doing  splendidly.  Last  night 
I  won  two  thousand." 

"At  cards?" 

'•Yes — at  cards.  To-night  I 
play  again,  and  the  next  night,  v 
and  the  next  I  tell  you  fortune 
is  always  with  me.  I>on't  fear — 
if  I  have  lost  the  rings,  here  are 
the  fingers  still,  as  we  say  in  my 
country.  I  am  never  without  money 
— I  thmk  it  is  bad  to  play  cards  too 
much,"  he  a  said,  with  absurd 
gravity,  *'but  I  will  play  now, 
and  I  always  win." 

''  Humph ! "  said  Mr.  Lingen, 
''  and  you  can  always  spend  also." 

"Ah,  well,  I  can  get  money  to 
spend  in  other  ways.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  good  friend  ;  if  I 
don't  catch  another  heiress,  I  will 
be  winning  the  money  for 
you  in  some  way.  And  for 
my  expenses — I  can  always  get 
money,  as  I  say.  I  could  get  a 
good  deal  from  Miss  Laura  if  I 
chose;  I  have  not  altogether  given 
up  my  power  over  her." 

"How  ?  "asked  Lingen,  quickly. 

"That's  my  affair,"  answered 
Yiiarte. 

Mr.  Lingen  said  nothing  further, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 
His  imspoken  thought  was 
"Laura  Doldy  is  a  greater  fool 
than  I  think  her,  if  she  has  let 
this  boastful  monkey  keep  any 
real  power  in  his  hands." 

"If  you  have  finished  break- 
fast, Mr.  Yriarte,"  he  said, 
aloud,  "  I  will  just  have  a  look  at 
the  house." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Yriarte,  with 
the  greatest  amiability.  "You 
will  find  I  have  some  nice  things 
of  considerable  value.  Some  of 
them   have   been    given   me    by 


my  sister  who  is  married  into  the 
Chirruca  familv." 

He  led  Mr.  Lingen  through  tho 
rooms  and  upstairs.  They  passed 
on  the  way  a  luxurious  little  place 
full  of  cushioned  seats,  with  plants 
in  large  tubs,  which  made  it  look 
like  a  conservatory.  This,  Yriarte 
said,  was  his  smoHng-room.  Then 
they  looked  into  a  very  handsomely 
furnished  drawing-room  ;  and  be- 
hind it  wasYriarte's  own  bed-room. 
Some  fur  ruffs  lay  on  the  carpet  at 
the  sides  and  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
a  beautiful  silky  one  upon  it.  An 
open  French  novel,  which  was  left 
upon  the  not  long  deserted  bed, 
shewed  that  Yriarte  had  not  been 
sleeping  all  the  time  he  occupied 
it.  On  a  table  at  one  side  of  the  room 
stood  an  old  cabinet  of  some  black 
wood,  with  carven  and  dome-Hke 
top.  It  had  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
appearance,  and  indeed  seemed 
Hke  the  model  of  some  sacred 
building.  Yriarte  went  to  it  and 
opened  the  doors  in  front,  shewing 
a  shrine  where  a  light  was  burning 
beneath  the  figures  of  a  Virgin  and 
Child  in  metal  and  of  very  beauti- 
ful mediaeval  workmanship.  The 
name  *^ Maria"  shone  upon  the 
pedestal  in  letters  of  gold. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "I  am  very 
religious." 

He  spoke  condescendingly^ 
though  quite  in  earnest;  his 
manner  suggested  that  he  con- 
secrated religion  by  professing  it. 

The  lurking  smile  made  itself 
visible  at  the  comers  of  Lingen's 
mouth ;  he  turned  away,  and  re- 
marking that  he  had  already  stayed 
too  long  and  must  hurry  off,  led 
the  way  downstairs.  Yriarte 
bowed  him  out  with  effusion,  and 
returned  to  the  smokinfl^-room, 
where  he  settled  himself  down 
with  a  sigh  of  content  to  lie  u^on 
a  couch,  smoking,  and  pretendmg 
to  go  on  with  his  novel.  Spaniarda 
are  not  particularly  sleepv,  but 
how  ineffably  lazy  they  are  I  GKv© 
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them  but  cigars  and  warmth  and 
ihey  are  happy.  Wild  excitement  is 
necessary  to  them  now  and  then, 
but  the  intervals  of  re^se  are 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  Ynarte  had 
no  (ill  to  make  in  the  City  to-day ; 
no  reason  to  exercise  his  cunning 
brain  until  the  evening ;  therefore 
he  prepared  himself  for  a  long 
4ay  of  absolute  idleness. 


Chaptbr  XI. 

THE      HOSPITAL. 

Ernestine's  unexpired  six  months 
<of  hospital  duty  lay  heavily  on 
Dr.  Doldy's  mind.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  act  about  it. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
had  he  been  engaged  to  any  other 
woman  under  such  circumstances, 
he  would  at  once  have  settled  the 
matter  off-hand.  But  Ernestine! 
There  was  a  look  he  had  seen  once 
or  twice  in  those  dark  eyes  which 
made  him  feel  that  if  he  were  not 
very  careful  how  he  argued  any 
matter  where  she  saw  a  right  and 
a  wrong,  that  even  yet  he  might 
lose  her  altogether,  and  have  to 
face  the  lonemiess  of  his  heart — a 
thing  intolerable  now  once  so  fully 
realised. 

Ernestine  herself,  meantime, 
went  perhaps  the  more  ardently 
about  her  business  than  ever,  after 
having  withstood  the  temptation 
of  evading  it. 

For  of  course  that  was  a  tempta- 
tion. Ernestine  was  not  made  of  a 
different  flesh  and  blood  from 
other  mortals.  And  she  was  wear- 
ing herself  out  at  her  work ;  and 
that  without  any  reward  but  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  being 
•of  use  to  people  who  were  more 
often  ungrateful  than  anything 
else.  She  could  have  done  with- 
out the  additional  experience  she 
was  gaining,  for  she  had  gone 
through  the  usual  hospital  course. 
When  she  first  came  over  to  Eng- 
land after  taking  het  degree  in 


Paris,  she  was  full  of  the  idea  that 
she  had  not  had  enough  experience 
to  commence  practising  on  ner  own 
account.  With  her  dkaracteristic 
thoroughness,  she  was  anxious  to 
place  herself  under  a  doctor 
and  so  to  see  something  of  Eng- 
lish practice  before  attempting  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Her  little  in- 
heritance had  been  mostly  spent 
on  her  education  but  she  nad 
retained  enough  of  it  to  feel  free 
for  a  year  or  two  to  follow  her 
own  wishes.  So  she  had  looked 
around  her  when  she  arrived  in 
London  for  some  opportunity  of 
the  kind  she  needed. 

It  had  presented  itself,  and 
though  not  quite  what  she  would 
have  wish^,  she  had  taken  it.  A 
lady  whom  she  knew  came  to  her 
as  soon  as  she  heard  of  her  being 
in  England,  anxious  to  see 
whether  Ernestine  was  to  be  se- 
cured for  the  work  she  herself  was 
in,  for  she  well  knew  how,  if 
Ernestine's  sympathies  were  once 
really  enlisted,  siie  would  work  in 
genuine  earnest. 

Mrs.  Marland  was  assistant 
house-surgeon  at  a  hospital  which 
was  somewhat  languishing  for 
want  of  fimds,  as  very  useful 
charities  often  will. 

It  was  intended  to  alleviate  that 
sore  problem  of  illness  when  it  comes 
to  decayed  gentlefolk,  that  unhappy 
class  whose  sorrows  have  produced 
such  a  definite  and  ugly  shape  in 
the  midst  of  the  many  beautiful 
forms  of  our  modem  civilisation. 
It  was  a  hospital  for  the  especial 
use  of  ladies  and  gentlemen :  who, 
paying  a  moderate  sum,  could  ob- 
tain good  nursing  and  proper  care 
within  its  walls. 

Its  principal  promoters  were  a 

fentlemanly  but  poor  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  man  of  philan- 
thropic crotchets ;  the  former  was 
of  influental  position  and  coimec- 
tions,  but  of  next  to  no  means.  He 
had  many  a  time  been  ill  in  lodg- 
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ings  and  knew  well  enough  what 
needless  suffering  is  endured  for 
want  of  scientific  nursing.  His 
interest  in  it  was  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  one ;  he  re- 
garded the  class  of  people  who  are 
poor  but  refined  as  the  most 
to  be  pitied  in  all  the  ranges 
«f  civilised  humanity.  The  man 
of  philanthropic  crotchets  had 
thrown  himself  into  it  as  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  dozen  other 
schemes  for  benefiting  mankind. 
He  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in  his 
life,  so  he  had  not  the  personal 
sympathy  with  the  idea  which 
animated  Mr.  Redbum,  M.P.  But 
he  was  always  precipitating  him- 
self upon  somethins'which  was  to 
be  of  the  utmost  benefit;  to  some 
olass  or  other  of  society.  He 
carried  a  black  bag  with  him 
wherever  he  went ;  and  when  he 
called  upon  his  friends  they  looked 
askance  at  it,  wondering  what  new 
prospectus  might  be  lurking  in  its 
mysterious  recesses;  what  new 
programme  for  the  reformation  of 
the  world  might  be  drawn  from 
thence  and  explained  to  them. 

Mr.  Bedbum,  who  had  held  the 
idea  in  his  mind  a  long  while, 
meeting  this  gentleman  one  day, 
immediately  seized  upon  him  as 
the  very  man  for  his  purpose.  He 
soon  succeeded  in  inflaming  him 
with  it ;  and  these  two  had  worked 
tmtil  the  hospital  reared  itself  in 
the  midst  of  that  London  where 
gentlemanly  poverty  now  walks  by 
the  side  of  unaainty  and  accustomed 
pauperism. 

The  patients  at  first  had  not 
been  plentiful,  though  the  charges 
were  moderate  enough  to  tempt 
them;  but  when  once  the  unfor- 
tunate gentlefolks  who  first  took 
advantage  of  the  new  charity 
realised  that  all  which  was  pro- 
mised to  them  would  be  fulfilled ; 
that  each  patient  would  have  a 
dean,  sweet,  wholesome  little 
zoom  of  his  own,  furnished  com- 


fortably; that  there  was  skilled 
nursing  and  good  medical  a:tend- 
ance — then  the  news  beffan  to 
spread  after  the  wildfire  fashion  in 
which  good  news  is  apt  to  spread. 
The  little  rooms  filled  rapidly; 
and  Mr.  Bedbum  and  the  man  of 
philanthropic  crotchets  were  re- 
warded by  many  a  genteel 
blessing. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  enlist  Ernes- 
tine's sympathies  as  her  friend  ex- 
pected. JEdmestine  had  not  realised 
the  miseries  of  refined  poverty ;  she 
did  not  awaken  to  the  philanthropy 
of  the  idea.  But  she  went  to  see 
the  hospital:  found  that  at  all 
events  tnere  was  plenty  of  work 
to  be  done  and  experience  to  be 
gained.  So  she  engaged  herself 
to  visit  there  for  a  year. 

Some  six  months  of  this  year, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  yet  to  run ; 
and  Ernestine  had  long  ago  put 
her  heart  into  the  work.  She  saw 
how  bitterly  it  was  needed,  and 
she  gave  her  83rmpathies  and  her 
energies  to  the  utmost.  But  it 
was  hard  work,  for  the  staff 
was  insufficient.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  required  the 
arousal  of  all  Ernestine's  peculiar 
sense  of  what  was  right,  to  resist 
the  temptation  Dr.  Dmdy  had  held 
out  to  her. 

Having  resisted  it,  however, 
she  went  even  more  vigorously 
to  her  work.  She  even  in- 
vested, next  morning,  in  a  few 
flowers  (rashly  enough,  no  doubt, 
considering  that  her  remaining 
capital  was  by  no  means  Icu^T^ 
to  take  to  a  favourite  patient.  Sie 
mieht  have  taken  some  of  Dr. 
DoTdy's  white  blossoms  which 
made  her  room  such  a  place  of 
sweetness;  but  there  was  a 
romantic  spot  hidden  far  down  in 
her  nature ;  she  drank  to  herself 
the  scent  from  those  flowers  as  if 
it  gave  her  life;  she  treasured 
every  white  petal.  Dr.  Doldy 
little  thought  that  his  love-gifts 
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carried  their  message  so  intel- 
ligibly with  them^  But  then  he 
had  never  realises  what  an  un- 
Mended  life  Ernestine's  had  been 
and  how  ready  and  open  her  heart 
was  to  any  real  love  message. 


Chapter  XII. 

lovers! 

While  her  erewhile  lover  was 
industriously  endeavouring  to  make 
up  for  his  lost  anticipations,  Laura 
herself  was  managing  to  exist, 
notwithstandinfi^  she  had  lost  him. 

Her  boast  that  she  could  live 
without  him  was  true  enough. 
During  their  engagement  he  had 
certaimy  monopcmsed  her  thoughts; 
she  had  been  devoted  to  him.  But 
when  he  once  shewed  her,  as  he 
had  done  in  their  last  interview, 
that  it  really  was  the  heiress  he 
cared  for  and  not  the  woman,  her 
pride  was  up  in  arms  at  once. 
And  her  idea  of  exhibiting  pride 
was  to  equal  him  in  callousness. 
The  pose  of  the  deserted  damsel 
was  not  at  all  in  her  line.  If  she 
must  be  deserted  no  one  should 
know  it. 

Moreover,  Yriarte  had  so  tho- 
roughly startled  and  disgusted  her 
by  his  readiness  to  give  her  up, 
after  making  her  believe  that  she 
had  altogether  enslaved  him,  that 
a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
setting  in.  It  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  day  by  day,  as  she  mixed 
in  fresh  society,  and  found  that 
life  was  really  quite  tolerable 
without  an  enslaved  lover.  She  was 
already  beginning  to  rather  enjoy 
the  sense  that  flSie  had  to  catch 
somebody  else,  and  as  she  lay 
awake  at  night  and  thought  over 
her  affairs  she  resolved  tnat  this 
time  she  would  look  out  for  a 
handsome  man.  For  now  that  the 
bond  between  herself  and  Yriarte 
was  broken,  she  began  to  realise 
what  an  unenticing  person  he  was. 
But  that  was  not  to  be  wondered 


at,  for  her  mindcontinuaUy  dwelled 
upon  her  last  interview  with  him. 
Sne  gradually  foreot  the  old 
fascination  which  he  nad  exercised 
over  her,  and  learned  to  clench 
her  teeth  with  an  increasing  hatred 
and  disffXLst  whenever  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  him. 

She  had  had  one  other  present 
from  Yriarte  besides  the  bracelet 
— a  gold  necklet  with  a  large 
locket  containing  his  portrait.  She 
had  sent  that  to  his  house  before- 
she  left  town.  She  marvelled  now, 
as  she  remembered  it,  how  she 
could  ever  have  secretly  worn  that 
face  upon  her  neck,  and  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  it  was  there. 
She  found  it  difficult  to  realise  the 
state  she  had  passed  through,  now 
that  it  was  over. 

She  was  staying  at  a  pleasant 
country  house  which  stood  some- 
miles  inland  from  Brighton.  There 
was  a  charming  park  around  it, 
and  beyond  that  the  breezy  Sussex 
downs.  When  Laura  first  went 
there  there  was  a  large  party  in 
the  house,  but  soon  anerwards  it 
thinned,  and  she  would  wander 
alone  in  the  park  and  over  the 
grassy  slopes,  thinking  more  and 
more  bitterly  of  the  insults  she 
had  been  compelled  to  sufPer,  and 
growing  to  loathe  the  very  thought 
of  the  man  from  whom  she  had 
sujffered  them.  * 

Sir  Charles  Hayland,  her  host, 
was  both  squire  or  the  neighbour- 
hood and  rector  of  the  little  village 
church  which  stood  just  outside 
the  park.  He  was  a  magistrate 
too,  so  that  his  time  was  generally 
full  of  small  matters  of  business, 
and  though  the  most  genial  and 
hospitable  man  in  the  world  he 
generally  left  his  guests  pretty 
much  to  Lady  Hayland,  beyond 
driving  them  behind  a  beautiful 
pair  of  his  pet  horses  whenever  he 
had  time^  and  heading  the  dinner 
table.  Lady  Hayland  was  a 
fashionable   and    pretty   woman,. 
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whose  Yocation  was  societj,  but 
jshe  was  extremely  delicate,   and 
now    and    then    was    obliged    to 
remain    in    her    own    room    for 
■several  days  together.      Thus  it 
happened  &at  when  most  of  the 
guests  went  away,  leaving  only  a 
few  rather  elderly  people  who  did 
not  much  interest  ner,  Laura  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  walking  about 
alone  and  thinking  over  her  affairs. 
It  was  not  a  natural  tendency  of 
hers,  and  she  rather  wondered  at 
herself  for  doins  it.     At  last  she 
^ew  so  sickened  at  her  retrospec- 
tions that  she  began  to  think  of 
taking  flight  to  where  there  might 
be  more  opportunities  of  laying 
plans  for  the  future.     But  Lady 
ilayland  persuaded  her  to  stay  on 
awhile,  and  as  she  told  her  that  a 
new  relay  of    visitors  would  be 
arriving   in    a    few  days,   Laura 
decided  to  at  least  see  what  they 
were  like.      Lady  Hayland   was 
fond  of  her,  and  Hked  to  have  her 
when  her  house  was   full ;     for 
Laura  was  one  of  those  indomitable 
little  women  who  will  go  through 
any  exertion  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, and  she  was  always  among 
the  leaders  of  any  enterprise  which 
mi^ht  prove  exciting  or  interesting. 
Aluiough  she  was  such  a  mistress 
of  the  art  of  languor,  when  any 
form  of  pleasure  was  to  be  ob- 
tained her  spirits  were  unflagging. 
So  she  stayed  on  and  resigned 
herself  to  a  few  more  days  of  her 
own    society,    for  Lady  Hayland 
was  not  yet  well  enough  to  come 
down,  and  there  was  no  one  else 
in  the  house  whom  she  cared  for. 
She  read    novels    in    the    pretty 
morning-room,  a  large  room  which 
separated  the  drawing  and  dining- 
rooms.    It  was  Laura's  favourite 
resort  within  the  house,  except  the 
hall.  The  latter  was  a  great  square 
room  into    which  the  hall    door 
opened  and  from  which  the  wide 
staircases  ascended.  But  the  house 
was  warmed  all  through,  and  the 


hall  was  a  favourite  lounging 
place,  for  on  the  large  centre  table, 
among  pots  of  sweet  scented  flow- 
ei8,  were  scattered  all  the  last 
novels  from  Mudie's.  But  the 
morning-room  was  surrounded  by 
two  or  three  shelves,  close  to  the 
floor,  which  were  filled,  along  one 
widl,  with  standard  and  favourite 
novels. 

Laura  oscillated  between  a  par- 
ticular comer  here  and  a  particular 
comer  in  the  hall  when  she  was 
indoors  :  for  she  was  one  of  those 
women  who  accomplish  an  amount 
of  reading  which  would  do  credit 
to  an  undergraduate,  and  whose 
studies  lie  so  entirely  in  one  direc- 
tion that  they  acquire  a  marvellous 
knowledge  of  the  fictitious  world 
of  romance.  She  devoured  books 
in  a  more  infatuated  way  than 
ever  now,  for  with  no  flirtations 
on  hand  she  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  her  mind  quiet  or  at  ease 
imless  she  filled  it  with  the  ro- 
mances of  others'  lives. 

But  she  had  too  much  regard  for 
her  good  looks  to  spend  the  whole 
day  thus.  She  reflected  that  the 
air  of  the  Sussex  downs  produces 
anything  but  an  unbecoming 
effect;  so  every  day  she  walked 
out  upon  them,  or  drove  herself 
through  the  lanes  in  Lady 
Hayland's  little  pony  carriage. 
Certainly  this  dia  bring  a  de- 
licate bloom  to  her  cheeks,  but 
it  gave  her  too  much  opportunity 
for  reflection  to  be  at  all  agreeable. 
She  would  walk  fiercely  about  on 
the  downs,  out  of  sight  of  everyone 
but  the  wild  birds,  and  would 
stamp  her  little  foot  as  she  thought 
of  Yriarte  and  the  sneering  laugh 
with  which  he  took  leave  of  her ! — 
she  even  occupied  herself  with 
trying  to  think  of  any  way  in  which 
she  could  safely  annoy  or  humiliate 
him,  and  now  and  again  the  per- 
sonal pride  which  was  one  of  her 
strongest  feelufgs  would  wring  a 
few  scalding  tears  of  mortification. 
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from  her  eyes.  But  she  woiild 
speedily  wipe  them  away  to  find 
refu;(e  in  the  intense  hatred  of  her 
old  loTer  which  was  altogether 
taking  the  place  of  every  other 
sentiment  with  regard  to  lum. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of 
feeling  she  made  a  discovery 
which  changed  the  whole  tenor  of 
her  thoughts. 

Sitting  alone  in  her  room  one 
night  a  new  idea  dawned  upon 
her  mind — a  new  view  of  her  posi* 
tion  rose  before  her.  It  sbuck 
her  with  such  alarm  and  horror 
that  she  felt  quite  ill,  and  rising 
to  reach  some  smellingHsalts  whi(£ 
were  on  her  dressing  table  she 
fainted  dead  away  upon  the  floor. 

No  one  came  to  her  aid,  for  it 
was  late  at  night.  She  recovered, 
alone,  slowly  and  painfully;  and 
with  the  first  rush  of  consciousness 
came  the  full  sense  of  this  new  and 
overwhelming  thought. 

All  that  night  she  lay  awake, 
and  in  the  morning,  when  she 
looked  in  the  glass,  she  saw 
a  haggardness  upon  her  face 
which  had  never  appeared  on  it 
before. 

**  Laura  Doldy,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, standing  there  before  her 
own  reflection,  wrapped  in  her 
pretty  dressing  gown,  with  her 
long  dark  hair  tumbling  on  her 
shoulders,  **  Laura  Doldy,  this  will 
never  do.  Yon  will  get  ugly  if  you 
are  frightened.  There  is  no  dlfii- 
culty  which  a  dever  woman  cannot 
overcome." 

And  with  that  she  returned  to 
her  bed,  where  she  breakfasted — 
and  thought. 

Thought  hard,  and  desperately. 
Desperately,  yes ;  for  she  could  see 
but  one  way  oirt  of  this  terrible 
difficidty  which  had  now  risen  de- 
finitely in  her  path.  And  that  way 
was  one  which  she  loathed  with  her 
whole  souL  The  whole  ol  her  real 
self — all  her  natural  feelings — ^her 
prides,  her  passions,  her  emotions, 


shrank  with  a  disgust  that  made^ 
her  physical  frame  tremble  where 
she  lay,  from  taking  that  way. 

But  Laura  had  another  and  more 
highly  developedside  of  her  nature. 
She  lived  in  the  world,  and  she 
must  defend  herself  from  the 
world.  The  sense  of  this  was  so 
vivid  that  it  compelled  towarda 
that  way  she  loathed,  as  strongly 
and  resolutely  as  though  pressure^ 
were  put  upon  her  trombling 
woman^s  emotions  by  another 
person. 

Laura  was  essentially  a  worldly 
woman,  and  a  thoroughly  worldly- 
woman  will  sacrifice  any  of  her 
softer  and  truer  self,  even  though 
the  knife  cut  keenly,  in  order  to 
keep  straight  with  this  world  she 
is  in.  The  social  world  is  life  and 
religion  to  her :  she  worships  it  and 
she  must  be  approved  by  it.  In 
fact,  it  IB  her  all — the  reality  of 
existence. 

Driven  and  torn  by  herthoughta 
and  her  passions,  Laura  lay  with 
hands  clamed  over  her  head, 
thinking  tul  her  cheeks  grew 
flushed  and  dark. 

At  last  she  sprang  up  and 
opening  her  writing  desk,  began 
hurriecQy  to  write  a  letter.  She 
wrote  on  rapidly.  tiQ  in  amazement 
she  paused,  finding  that  her  rage 
had  burned  itself  out  upon  two 
sheets  of  note  paper.  She  flung 
them  aside,  and  walked  the  room 
exhausted  by  her  own  vehemence. 
She  looked  more  like  some  tragic 
actress  expressing  rage  tluin 
the  Laura  known  to  her  friends, 
for  in  this  silent  battle  with  her- 
self the  fire  of  her  untamed 
passions  was  ablaze. 

At  last — ^wearied  out — she  crept 
into  bed  and  lay  there  with  silent 
tears  quietlv  x>A8sing  over  her  face. 
This  calmed  and  cleared  her  brain ; 
the  rebellious  paroxysm  was  over. 
She  had  conquered  herself. 

After  lying  quietiy  thus  a 
long  while  she    again    got    her 
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writing  case,  and  wrote  another 
letter,  this  time  80  brief  a  one 
that  a  few  lines  contained  it  all. 

She  put  it  in  an  envelope  and 
addressed  it.  Then,  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  the  sense  that 
she  had  decided  on  her  mode  of 
action,  she  rose  and  dressed. 

She  put  on  her  out-of-door 
dress,  and  going  down  passed 
quietly  through  the  hall  and  out 
into  the  park.  She  walked  over 
the  short  sweet  grass  by  the  car- 
riage drive,  down  to  the  little 
village.  There  she  went  to  the 
post  office,  and  drawing  the  letter 
nx>m  her  pocket,  dropped  it  in. 
It  was  adoressed  to  ^' Jose  Yri- 
arte,  Esq." 

Standing  there  in  the  sunshine, 
a  little  undecided  which  way  to 
torn  or  what  to  do  with  herself, 
she  saw  Sir  Charles  Hayland 
ridine  up  the  village  street. 

'*  A  pretty  little  minx  is  Laura 
Doldy,"  thought  that  gentleman 
to  hunself  as  Laura  fbBished  her 
eyes  up  at  him  from  imder  her  fur 
hat.  '*  But  I  shouldn't  put  much 
faith  in  her." 

Sir  Oharles  was  a  floiid,  hearty 
gentleman  who  liked  people  that 
fooked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

He  let  his  horse  drop  into  a 
walk  as  he  wproached  Laura. 

''Lady  Hayland  is  better  to- 
day," he  said,  ''  and  I  am  to  drive 
her  over  to  Brighton  after  lunch. 
X  am  sure  she  needs  fresh  air,  and 
Bob  and  Bell  want  some  exercise. 
Will  you  come  ?  " 

I'  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  delighted," 
said  Laura,  to  whom  the  mildest 
form  of  dissipation  would  have 
been  acceptable  to-day.  And  she 
enjoyed  sittingbehind  Sir  Charles's 
pet  horses,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  Brighton  was  a  change  from 
the  park  and  the  downs. 

''Then  you  must  come  in  to 
lunch,"  said  Sir  Oharles;  "we 
shaU  start  early." 

She  walked  beside  Sir  Charles's 


horse  down  the  avenue,  and  talked 
very  sweetly,  casting  up  her  eyes.^ 
in  that  fascinating  way  she  had' 
acquired,  every  now  and  then. 
Sir  Charles  began  to  relent  in  his 
opinion  of  her  and  to  think  she 
really  was  very  charming.  She- 
had  never  cared  to  exercise  her 
arts  upon  him  before,  as  he  waa 
not  quite  within  her  sphere  of 
action.  But  t^day  she  would 
have  talked  to  the  man  in  the^ 
moon,  could  a  telephone  have  been 
established.  Anything  to  distract 
her  mind! 

They  drove  through  a  not  very 
interesting  series  of  lanes  and 
straight  roads,  but  the  movement 
was  pleasant,  and  to  Laura  the 
life  of  Brighton  was  a  charming 
change.  Dnvinff  down  the  Parade,. 
Sir  Charles  suddenly  drew  rein. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Redbum?"  he 
said  to  a  languid,  gentlemanly  man 
who  was  pausing  in  his  walk  tO' 
look  over  the  sea.  "What  are 
you  doing  here?  isn't  it  rather 
cold  for  you  at  this  time  of  the- 
year?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Redbum,  witii 
a  slight  shiver,  '*  it  certainly  is. 
cold,  but  it  is  bracing.  I  have 
only  run  down  for  a  few  days*' 
fresh  air." 

'*  Come  over  to  us  for  a  day  or 
two,"  said  Sir  Charles,  with  whom 
hospitality  was  a  shining  virtue, 
"where  are  you  staying?  at  the 
Queen's?  I'll  pick  you  up  in  half- 
an-hour." 

So  Laura  had  a  fresh  companion 
of  the  male  sex  to  make  eyes  at  on 
her  way  home.  He  did  not  interest 
her  much  though ;  Mr.  Redbum's 
mind  had  little  room  in  it  for  con- 
templation of  anything  but  his- 
own  ailments  and  hobbies. 

"How  is  the  hospital  getting* 
on?"  asked  Lady  Hayland ;  "the 
last  time  we  met  were  you  not 
very  interested  in  some  hospital 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen?  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  you  spoke  of  it 
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then,  most  remarkable  tliat  it  had 
not  already   existed.      It    surely 
must  be  very  much  wanted." 
''Indeed,    we    have   seen  how 

f^at  the  want  has  been,  Lady 
ayland,"  said  Mr.  Bedburn, 
warming  into  life  as  he  spoke; 
**  our  wards  are  full." 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have 
«ome  prospectuses,"  said  Lady 
Hayland.  ''  I  have  often  wanted 
to  tall  people  about  it,  and  have 
not  known  where  it  is,  or  quite 
how  to  explain  its  purposes." 

"  I  have  a  few,"  said  Mr.  Red- 
bum  (a  little  shamefacedly,  for  he 
had  a  particular  horror  of  the 
prospectus-filled  black  bag  of  his 
co-director,  the  philanthropist), 
' '  with  me  and  shaUbe  very  glad  to 
give  you  some." 

*'  Have  you  not  some  lady 
doctors  there?"  asked  Lady  Hay- 
land.  **I  don't  approve  of  these 
modem  innovations  at  all,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  my  sex  really  bears 
itself  in  such  a  career." 

"  Oh,  women  are  certain  to  suc- 
ceed in  it  up  to  a  certain  point," 
said  Sir  Charles,  flicking  at  his 
horses.  **  Their  abilities  are  es- 
sentially practical." 

*'  They  have  shewn  themselves 
430  at  the  work  of  .our  hospital, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Bedbum. 
*'  We  have  two  eminent  lady 
physicians,  and,  I  think,  some 
younger  ones  as  welL" 

Laura  leaned  back  with  eyes 
fixed  dreamily  and  without  sight 
upon  the  landscape.  She  had  no 
philanthropy  in  her  composition; 
her  idea  of  the  world  was  that 
if  everybody  looked  after  them- 
selves it  would  be  a  much  less 
troublesome  place  to  live  in.  And 
as  to  the  "lady  doctor,"  she  did 
not  expect  that  modem  pr^uct  to 
be  a  '' man- woman,"  as  some 
people  do ;  she  had  too  instinctively 
low  an  opinion  of  her  sex  even  for 
that.     The  only  remark  she  had 


ever  made  on  the  subject  was  that 
she  ''  would  never  have  one  in  the 
house,  for  they  would  think  of 
nothing  but  what  your  pillow-case 
was  made  of,  and  whether  your 
linen  was  trimmed  with  real  lace." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  some 
women  care  only  for  the  society 
of  the  other  sex,  when  their  opinion 
— or,  possibly,  expe(rience-~of  their 
own  is  so  low. 

So  the  conversation  was  without 
interest  to  Laura,  and  she  com- 
muned with  her  own  by  no  means 
too  delightful  thoughts  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  drive  home. 

It  was  not  until  the  second 
morning  after  his  arrival  that  Mr. 
Bedburn  remembered  to  bring  out 
his  prospectuses  for  Lady  Hayland. 
He  came  in  to  breakfast  with  them 
in  his  hand,  and  began  to  talk  to 
Lady  Hayland  about  them.  Laura 
was  looking  at  her  letters,  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  One 
was  directed  in  Triarte's  hand- 
writing. It  made  her  feel  faint 
only  to  look  at  it.  She  put  the 
letters  imread  in  her  pocket,  and 
tried  to  fortify  herself  with  coffee. 

<<  Take  some  of  these,  Laura," 
said  Lady  Hayland,  handing  her 
some  of  Mr.  Redbum's  papers; 
'^yo^  in^  often  meet  with  people 
•to  whom  this  place  might  be  of 
the  ^eatest  use." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Laura, 
taking  them  absently  and  putting 
them  im  with  her  letters.  At 
another  jfti|ne  she  would  probably 
have  refused  them  with  some 
frivolous,  half- witter  depreoal^on  of 
the  idea ;  but  now  she  was  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
this  letter  which  remained  un- 
opened, and  whidir  jwith  its  pro- 
bability of  insult,^eemed  to.  bum 
its'  way  through  her  dress  and 
already  make  her  feel.  Her  one 
aim  was  to  finish  her  breakfast 
quietly  and  unnoticed,  and  then 
escape. 

She  was  soon  able  to  do  so. 
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The  morning-room  wsa  empty; 
and  she  hid  herself  in  a  big  arm- 
chair in  a  comer  of  it,  and  then 
took  out  the  letters  from  her 
pocket. 

Triarte's  she  read  first;  quite 
quietly  she  read  it  through,  but 
then  mmiediately  started  up,  and 
ran  to  her  own  room.  Once  there, 
with  the  door  locked  safely  behind 
her,  she  gave  way  to  a  storm  of 
passion  under  which  her  whole 
form  appeared  to  dilate.  She  took 
Triarte's  letter,  and  tearing  it  in 
half  threw  it  upon  the  floor ;  and 
then,  with  a  vehement  stamp  of 
her  pretty  little  foot,  she  turned 
away  from  it  and  opened  the  other 
letters.  She  read  them  absently, 
without  really  taking  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wordfi  she  read.  Then 
she  took  up  Mr.  Eedburn's  pro- 
spectus, and,  in  the  same  absent 
way  lead  that  through.  As  she 
neared  the  end  something  seemed 
to  rouse  her  interest ;  she  re-read 
it  quickly,  and  then  stood  a 
moment,  buried  in  thought. 

'*  It  may  be  useful  to  me,''  she 
said,  aloud;  and  gathering  to- 
gether the  two  or  three  papers 
Lady  Hayland  had  given  her,  she 
put  them  in  her  desk,  and  locked 
them  up. 

And  then  turning,  with  a  look 
on  her  face  that  for  the  time 
made  it  hard  and  haggard,  she 
set  herself  to  pick  up  the  torn 
pieces  of  Yriarte's  letter  and  put 
them  also  out  of  sight. 

Then  she  sat  down — ^herhead  on 
her  hanA — to  think. 

Triarte,' whose  missive,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  the  inversion  of  love, 
had  thus  driven  her  again  to  hard 


thinking,  was  himself  just  issuing 
from  the  door  of  his  house  in 
Kensington,  scented,  dressed  to 
the  height  of  such  perfection  as  he 
was  master  of,  cigar  in  hand. 

On  the  steps  he  was  met  by  the 
fair  haired  model  of  the  Akropolis 
Art  School. 

"  Why,  Anton,  is  it  you  at  last  ? 
What  do  you  want  ?  " 

That  soft-tinted  face,  which  was 
womanly  in  its  unconscious  beauty, 
was  lifted  to  his  with  a  sullen  look 
upon  it  that  made  it  as  really  im- 
lovely  as  his  own. 

'*  I  want  something  to  do,"  said 
he. 

''I  thought  you  were  living 
like  a  lord ! — ^receiving  pay  for 
merely  displaying  that  charming 
form  of  yours?" 

"  I  was,"  answered  Anton,  **  but 
I  caught  cold.  How  would  you 
like  to  sit  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch 
with  a  rag  round  you  ?  " 

**  I  shouldn't  do  it,  you  see,  my 
good  friend.  Happily  I  possess 
brains.  You  don't.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  ?" 

^'  Give  me  some  breakfast," 
suggested  Anton. 

**0h,  indeed! — well,  come  in; 
but  why  did  you  not  come  the 
other  day  when  I  told  you  to  ?  " 

**  Because  I  was  doing  pretty 
well  then :  and  I  would  never  come 
near  you  if  I  coidd  help  it." 

Yriarte  laughed  heartily;  this 
candid  confession  seemed  to  call 
out  all  his  amiability. 

'^  Come  in,"  he  said,  and  turning 
back  he  re-entered  his  house  with 
Anton. 

(7b  he  cantinuid.) 
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THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

Lord  Bosebeby  is  a  young  nobleman  who  has  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  abilities,  his  radical  politics,  and  his  attention  to  social  topics.  In. 
writing  upon  a  life  well  begun  with  a  large  promise,  but  one  that  in 
reasonable  expectation  is  much  further  from  its  dose  than  from  its 
beginning,  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  is  not  afforded  to  the 
biographer  even  of  the  most  illustrious  man  whose  work  is  well-nigh 
done.  In  the  one  case  there  have  to  be  chronicled  with  monotonous 
impartiality  still  remembered  deeds  upon  which  iS  falling  the 
grey  shadow  that  is  so  gentle  and  so  grim>  events  that  however 
conspicuous  in  thei^:  moment,  have  lost  their  original  charm  through  the 
mere  moving  on  of  what  is  subsequent  to  them,  and  are  becoming 
submerged  beneath  the  ever  flowing  stream  of  the  present  that 
bathes  in  a  sorrowful  Lethe  the  emblems  of  the  past.  In  a  younger 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer  finds  himself  in  the  buoyant 
atmosphere  that  attends  vigorous  prime,  he  is  in  a  world  wherein 
imagination  may  dwell,  and  that  contains  avenues  into  romance. 
7ruly  it  is  a  more  delightful  office  to  weave  bright  facts  and  bright 
horoscope  into  one  than  to  be  the  antiquarian  recorder  of  powers 
that  are  vanishing,  and  achievements  that  are  being  forgotten  or 
superseded. 

In  the  present  instance,  while  our  subject  is  only  just  beginning  to 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  we  hav6  two  sides  of  his  life  to  touch  upon. 
One  is  that  for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  the  other  that  for  which  he 
is.  It  cannot  be  called  Lord  Bosebery's  fault  that  he  is  bom  to  the 
inheritance  of  a  peerage  and  estates — to  that  wealth  and  power  that  are 
as  much  a  gift  as  genius  or  authority,  and  have  to  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  As  to  this  We  cannot  criticise  him,  unless,  indeed,  we  agree  with 
ihe  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  that  our  previous  conduct  regulates  to 
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some  extent  our  chance  of  choice  in  such  a  matter  as  bkth.  How  far  a 
man  is  to  be  praised  tot  the  possession  of  marked  abilities,  practical 
good  sense;  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  things  without  prejudice,  is  too  deep 
a  matter  for  us  to  enter  upon  here.  But  however  these  philosophical 
questions  may  find  solution,  we  may  say  that  the  position  of  the  hero  of 
the  present  sketch  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  fabled  fairy 
prince.  We  say  it  even  in  these  care-burdened  days  without  the 
slightest  fear  that  we  are  being  intrinsically  absurd.  An  inherited 
peerage  of  the  most  wonderful  kingdom  of  the  world,  a  possession  of 
powers  that  are  at  once  proven  and  young,  a  mastership  of  the  marveU 
lous  Aladdiu's  lamp  of  wealth,  a  marriage  of  choice,  an  untarnished 
good  name,  an  ingenuous  nature  and  a  good  intent ;  what  more  did  the 
story  books  tell  us  of  the  attributes  of  the  prince  of  romance  ?  The  prof  es-  ' 
fiional  statesman  lives  a  troublous  life,  the  businessman  it  apt  to  murder 
himself  by  his  business,  the  n^w-made  nobleman  is  not  quite  at  his  ease 
for  self -consciousness,  the  man  successful  by  personal  effort  ^is  weighed 
down  by  the  seriousness  of  his  eply  grapple  with  the  world,  the  brain- 
less potentate  or  heartless  dynastic  'puppet  has  his  marriage  arranged 
for  him,  the  stupid  rich  man  is  obliterated  by  his  wealth ;  here  is  a 
position  untouched  by  any  of  these  disabilities  and  yet  empowering  its 
holder  to  exercise  at  will  all  the  fimctions  that  others  sell  so  large  an 
amount  of  the  stock  of  their  lives  to  obtain.  Fully  sympathising  with 
the  believers  in  the  future  of  man  who  say  **  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,"  and  toil  manfully  towards  their  goal,  we  yet  are  not 
blind  to  the  privilege  of  being  a  peer  to  begin  with,  and  especially  a 
young  peer,  wealthy,  free,  winning,  and  with  brains ;  the  fairy  prince 
in  fact,  as  we  have  said. 

It  is  verily  a  strange  position,  however,  in  this  world  of  ours,  with 
something  in  it  that  is  ever  new,  and  not  at  all  unpleasant  even  for  a  poor 
man  to 'contemplate.  If  the  ingenious  commimistic  calculator  should 
•conclude  that  he%  weuld  be  richer  were  oth^s  not  sc^ngsh^^^faicjlJ^n- 
clusion  may  on  the  whole  be  doubted),  he  will  be  boun<l4o*t$btice  Je*  that 
the  kind  of  riches  imagined  to  be  gained  must  be  that  of  the  lowest 
material  posse^ioii  only,  ^here  would  be  lost  that  charm  and  variety 
without  which  Ufe  would  be  an  aimless  and  veiy  middling  monotony,  a 
piece  of  perfect  machinery  in  which  we  should  have  no  object  to  turn  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  any  more  than  spindles  in  a  loom.  There  is  a 
•certain  kind  of. jealous,  discontented  mind  to  which  the  ownership  by 
another  person  of  any  transferable  possession  suggests  only  the  covetous 
-thought,  Why  should  it  not  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  me  ?    This 
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maimer  of  indiyidufid  is  own  brother  to  the  surly  pauper  that  will  beg 
and  snarl  rather  than  work  and  be  cheerful.  He  can  never  know  how 
large  and  difficult  a  position  is  that  of  the  worthy  possessor  of  wealth. 
When  the  knowledge  is  gained,  as  it  always  must  be,  by  the  millionaire, 
that  the  more  lavish  his  charity  to  individuals,  the  more  paupers  he  is> 
likely  to  produce,  that  the  first  gift  often  proves  so  demoralising  as  to 
ruin  the  individual  supposed  to  be  benefited,  and  that  much  of  what  he 
is  asked  to  support  is  but  brilliant  baselessness;  he  realises  what  a  terrible- 
position  is  his,  and  we  must  confess  it,  turns  often  to  a  lower  standard 
of  life,  and  makes  himself  blind  and  callous  to  all  distress  alike.  If  the 
rich  man  had  the  mind  of  a  whole  Oharity  Organisation  Society,  he  might 
indeed  benefit  his  kind,  but  his  ministry  would  become  almost  the  work 
of  his  life. 

How  to  reconcile  the  one  fact  that  the  dpors  of  sympathy  should 
never  be  closed  (and  not  only  for  others',  sake  but  for  the  giver's  own) 
with  the  other  facts  that  doles  demoralise,  and  that  importunity  and 
merit  rarely  co-exist,  is  the  rich  man's  problem.  The  beggars  come 
loquacious  and  importunate ;  the  angeh  who  really  ought  to  be  attended 
to  have  a  way  of  coming  unobtrusiv'ely  and  unawares. 

We  are  doing  little  justice  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  talk,  but  we  cannot  forbear  from  speculating  upon  what 
a  man  of  large  wealth  could  do,  if  he  had  the  mind,  to  benefit  his  species 
%t  the  present  day.  It  is  a  fairy-like  subject.  The  inhabitants  of 
huge  cities  su£Per  now  from  air  vitiated  by  smoke  clouds  which,  imder 
certain  conditions  of  the  air  currents,  hang  overhead  and  produce  fogs, 
leading  to  depression  and  discomfort  of  all  who  would  be  bright  and 
joyful,  or  who  have  work  to  do.  House-builders  will  not  move  to  provide 
appliances  for  smoke  consumption,  because  they  are  ignorant,  because 
it  is  not  fashionable  to  do  so,  and  does  not  pay.  The  laws  of  supply  ' 
and  demand  left  to  themselves  do  not  always  produce  what  is  best ;  the 
faixy^jptince  haa  power  to  transcend  them;  he  may  build  hygienic 
ho^Jl^  ftjft^Qjf  Vi^e  unconventional  plans  (there  would  be  no  lack  of 
scientific  brains  at  his  service),  and  furnish  each  block  with  an  engine- 
room  containing  an  obedient  slave  able  te  absorb  tha  smoke  of  the 
whole  row,  and  convert  it  into  use ;  the  same  engine  will  feed  the  wires 
of  a  set  of  electric  lights  for  each  house  and  for  the  street ;  help  the 
laundress  of  the  district,  and  perform  any  other  odd  jobs  as  bidden.  If 
this  were  carried  out  through  the  agency  of  practi^^  theorists,  it  would 
be  a  success,  and  the  fashion  once  set,  the  crasser  folk  would 
be    shamed  into    gradual    following.        That    valuable    properties,. 
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as  well  as  valuable  lives  suffer  from  smoky,  corrosive  air  is  an 
ascertained  fact;  ordinary  business  men  seem  imable  to  in- 
augurate improvements  to  benefit  others;  we  need  our  fairy 
princes  with  their  larger  motives  to  set  the  example,  and  shew 
that  improvements  pay.  To  think  of  a  London  without  smoke!  **  0 
what  would  poor  Paris  do  then  ?"  She  would  hide  her  diminished  head 
before  her  great  rival's  beauty.  But  is  it  an  impossible  dream  to  make 
a  sweet  city  in  this  most  mechanical  age  ?  or  would  it  be  an  ignoble 
ambition  to  be  the  first  to  try  to  make  London  Euskinesque,  and  so 
brighten  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants,  and  gladden  the  national  character  ? 
These  be  dreams,  but  we  are  still  in  fairy-land.  Would  it  be  an  idle, 
visionary  exploit  to  pull  down  a  London  ''rookery,"  and  fill  the  ground 
Ttith  cottages  and  a  garden  ?  Why,  the  lady  who  will  be  the  Oountess 
of  Eosebery  before  the  proofs  of  this  paper  are  coirected  bought  up  a 
whole  tumbledown  village  and  rebuilt  it  with  model  cottages,  schools, 
and  workmen's  dubs.  It  is  true  that  the  new  cottages  in  a  town  would 
be  competed  for  by  higher  classes  than  those  for  which  they  were 
intended,  as  was  foimd  recently  by  an  enterprising  builder  who  con- 
structed a  series  of  flats  for  artisans,  and  found  the  professional  classes 
putting  down  their  names  for  them  months  before  they  were  ready.  It 
is  true,  moreover,  that  the  true  hovel-dweller  will  begin  residence  by 
blackening  the  walls  of  a  new  habitation  that  offends  him  by  a  too 
cleanly  whiteness ;  but  surely  at  least  houses  can  be  so  constructed  as 
to  do  away  with  the  reproach  that  in  this  mighty  London  there  are 
human  dwellings  where  children  can  see  no  sun,  and  where  the  air  of 
that  which  is  called  home  is  so  bad,  and  the  very  walls  so  impure, 
that,  as  medical  men  say,  those  who  sleep  therein  awake  with  a 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth  that  makes  food  nauseous,  and  gin  the  sole 
desire. 

A  noteworthy  writer  says  : — **  Among  things  to  come  is  an  answer  to 
the  question.  What  is  the  calling  of  wealth,  fmd  of  great  wealth,  in  the 
commonwealth  ?  Wealth  here  is  neither  a  doctor,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a 
clergyman,  nor  a  soldier,  nor  a  tradesman,  nor  a  writer.  It  is  a  totally 
indeterminate  calling ;  an  unconstituted  profession.  Its  determination 
is  the  point  to  be  settled.  It  is  a  dukedom ;  a  chieftainship.  Being  a 
dukedom,  it  has  a  principality  attached  to  it.  Its  revenues  belong 
there.    What  is  that  principality  ?    It  can  be  no  other  than  a  subjacent 

society When  we  consider  the  matter  closely,  the  charity 

that  consists  in  doing  the  duties  of  one's  calling  in  the  world,  sincerely 
justly,  and  faithfully,  leaves  nothing  outside  it  in  the  way  of  good 
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works."  These  are  wholesome  words;  the  reason  why  we  refer  to 
them  here  is  that  a  disposition  has  been  shewn  to  act  out  their  spirit^ 
and  we  may  couple  the  words  with  the  names  of  the  betrothed  pair 
whose  aspirations  have  suggested  them  to  ns. 

Another  fairy  prince  work  over  which  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by 
dwelling  a  moment  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fairy  princes  and 
prinoesaes,  might  be  to  re-organise  literary  society,  which,  since  Holland 
House,  has  had  no  home  in  the  busiest  'Throntisterion"  of  the  world.  We 
mean  by  literary  society  those  who  think  and  write,  as  opposed  to  those 
who  merely  scribble.      To    gather    this    disbanded    anny  into  any 
harmonious  oneness  would  be  to  add  a  strength  to  every  man  in  it^ 
and  might  possibly  lead  on  to  a  renewed  vigour  of  the  general  life. 
The  so  oft  forgotten  motto  of  ''  plain  li^4ng  and  high  thinking  "  might 
be  written  up  for  certain  ideal  evenings,  and  if  strictly  followed  would 
be  a  relief  to  all  concerned,  and  a  novel  feature  that  would  find  a  ready 
83rmpathy  from  all  who  are  a  little  tired  of  life,  as  so  often  arranged, 
with  its  heav)'  side  uppermost.    Or  to  take  another  field,  science,  so 
excellent  a  pursuit  on  every  ground,  might  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  a  Technical  University  founded  that  would  enable  the  British 
workman  once  again  to  win  his  way  against  the  world. 

Of    the    Earl    of   Eosebery  it  cannot,   we  imagine,   be  said,   in 
Wordsworth's  lines,  that 

A  prmirose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him. 
And  nothing  more. 

For  a  primrose  is  his  heraldic  crest  and  gives  him  his  family  name. 
The  surname  is  derived  from  the  Primrose  lands  in  Fife,  while 
Rosebery  is  believed  to  come  originally  from  Bosebery  Topping  in 
Yorkshire,  whence  an  heiress  was  won  by  the  first  lord,  who  thus 
commemorated  the  happy  field  of  his  love  by  making  it  the  ground  of 
his  title.  There  is  a  second  Eosebery  now,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
name  was  originally  spelled,  as  now,  with  one  **r"  {heria  is  Anglo- 
Saxon)  but  is  found  in  early  usage,  Eoseberry,  from  which  it  has  now 
long  ago  reverted  to  its  original  form.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Duncan  Primrose,  burgess  of  Culross  in  Perthshire  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  appears  to  have  educated  one  son  to  be  **  arehichirurgtu 
regim,^'*  the  other  to  be  '*  mineralium  clericus.^^ 

Archibald  Primrose,  first  Earl  of  Eosebery,  was  of  the  Scottish  peerage^ 
and  son  of  the  first  baronet,  who  received  that  title  from  Charles  the 
Second,  having  been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  some  little  time  after 
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a  battle  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  he  was  afterwards  a  Lord  of 
Session,  a  man  both  astute  and  consdentioTis.  The  first  Earl  of  Bosebery 
owned  a  library,  rather  a  considerable  one  for  his  day,  containing  many 
a  good  historian,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  classic;  and  amongst 
other  works  may  be  found  there  the  treatise,  with  editions  dated  1636 
and  1646  (on  that  favourite  Scottbh  subject,  the  Sabbath),  of  his 
cousin,  Gilbert  Primrose,  minister  of  the  French  church  in  London, 
chaplain  to  James  the  First,  D.D.  of  Oxford  by  Boyal  mandamus,  and 
Canon  of  Windsor ;  also  certain  medical  works  from  the  pen  of  the 
father  of  that  divine  who  was  physician  to  James  the  First,  practised 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Yorkshire. 

The  "  noble  lady,  Diana  Primrose,  "  who  wrote  a  poetic  memorial  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1630,  and  in  Qie  preface  thereto  is  addressed  by 
a  friendly  hand  as 

The  Prime'Rose  of  the  muses  nine. 

In  whose  sweet  verse  Eliza's  fame  doth  shine, 

was  presumably  of  the  same  family. 

Alas,  her  verse  is  not  generally  known  for  so  conspicuous  a  position 
among  the  sacred  nine,  but  it  is  by  no  means  without  grit  or  vigour. 
Here  is  the  picture  of  Elizabeth's  proposed  Spanish  alliance : — 

Tea  Spanish  Philip,  Husband  to  her  Sister, 
Was  her  first  sutor,  and  the  first  that  miather : 
And  though  he  promised  that  the  Fope  by  BuU 
Should  license  it,  Shee  held  it  but  a  Gull. 

The  Earls  of  Bosebery  were  for  generations  men  who  quietly  and 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  position  in  Scotland.  The  first 
Earl  was  for  fifteen  years  Provost  of  the  Eoyal  Burgh  of  Queensf erry, 
his  son  occupied  the  same  civic  chair,  and  later  descendants  maintained 
the  old  connection.  When  the  burgesses,  in  1872,  presented  the 
freedom  to  the  present  Earl,  they  brought  out  the  ancient  minute 
books  of  the  burgh,  and  shewed  him  the  signatures  of  his 
forefathers,  cordially  cherishing  the  memory  of  their  kindness  and 
liberality. 

Earl  Bosebery's  political  opinions,  which  are  decidedly  radical, 
have  been  said  to  have  been  derived  by  an  original  kind  of 
gradation  from  *^  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  Conservative,  and 
his  father,  who  was  a  Peelite."  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  we 
will  undertake  to  say,  did  not  regard  that  grandparent  as  a 
Conservative,  seeing  that  he  was  the  political  manager  for  Earl  Grey, 
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before  whose  Whigs  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  resign  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Bef orm.  After  the  suooees  of  the  measure 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Bosebery  presided  at  a  great  banquet  commemorative 
of  Befozm.  And  Lord  Dalmeny  manifested  signs  of  what  we  may  call 
practical  radicalism  by  bringing  out  in  1848  a  hearty  and  stimulating 
h'oehure,  entitied  **  An  Address  to  the  Middle  Glasses  upon  the  Subject 
of  Gymnastic  Exercises/'  During  the  thirty  years  since  this  was 
published,  perhaps  few  wholesome  pursuits  have  more  widely  developed 
themselyes  than  the  varied  forms  of  athletic  exercise. 

Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  fiftii  Earl  of  Bosebery,  was  born  in 
London,  May  7th,  1847,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  Lord 
Dalmeny,  who  died  in  1851,  not  having  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  His 
mother  was  Lady  Catherine  Lucy  Wilhehnina  Stanhope,  only  daughter 
of  the  fourth  lord,  and  a  lady  remembered  as  one  of  the  fairest 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  of  Her  Majesty.  Whilst  Lady  Dalmeny, 
she  illustrated  a  magnificent  edition,  in  the  largest  folio,  of  the  old 
ballad  of  **  The  Spanish  Ladye's  Love."  Upon  her  husband's  early 
death  she  married  the  fourth  and  present  Duke  of  Cleveland.  The 
present  tities  of  the  subject  of*  our  sketch  are  Baron  Bosebery  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  dating  from  1828,  Viscount  Bosebery,  1700,  Viscount 
Inverkeithing,  1703,  Lord  Primrose  and  Dalmeny,  1700.  The  baronetcy 
dates  from  1651.  It  was  suggested  a  few  years  ago  that  the  magician 
who  is  now  Lord  Beaconsfield  should  add  to  these  a  dukedom,  by  way 
of  endeavour  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  Earl,  who  had  been  treating  with 
profane  levity  that  august  institution,  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
perhaps  the  requisite  agreement  as  to  future  silence  could  not  be  come 
to  between  tiie  parties. 

Lord  Bosebery  wss  educated  at  Bayford,  and  afterwards  at  Eton. 
Thence  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  reading  for  honours 
and  coquetting  with  the  Turf  when  his  grandfather,  the  fourth  Earl,  died. 
This  was  in  1868  ;  and  three  months  before  coming  of  age  he  quitted 
Oxford  without  taking  a  degree,  a  precipitate  step  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  now  regrets,  as  one  does  regret  one's  first  wild  leap  into  fancied 
independence.  He  soon  afterwards  accompanied  his  fellow  student  of 
Christ  Church,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  a  lengthy  tour  abroad ;  on  his 
return  from  which  he  began  a  racing  career  by  buying  at  a  dashing 
price  a  horse  destined  for  the  Derby,  which  proved  a  disappointment. 
A  young  nobleman  who  joins  the  Turf  for  truly  sporting  reasons  must 
experience  an  unpleasant  revulsion  of  feeling  when  he  finds  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  connected  with  it  solely  to  make  money 
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-out  of  those  less  dever  than  themselves.  One  of  Loid  Bosebery's 
liorses  ran  in  an  eccentric  manner,  and  disgusted  him ;  detennining  to 
^t  rid  of  the  animal,  he  entered  her  for  what  is  called  a  ''  Selling 
Itace,"  which  he  thought  she  could  win,  but  only  backed  her  for  a 
oomparatLvely  moderate  sum.  The  sequel  we  draw  from  Ba%ly*9 
Magasine: — ''The  next  day  she  did  not  improve,  for  she  ran  last  in 
much  worse  company ;  and  was  ultimately  sold  for  seventeen  guineas, 
by  public  auction.  A  disappointed  growler  then,  who  dropped  a  fiver 
over  the  race,  addressed  a  hostile  letter  to  the  newspapers,  commenting 
upon  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  insinuating  that 
Lord  Bosebery  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it.  The  answer  he 
^t  was  an  announcement  that  his  lordship's  horses  would  be 
ilnmediately  put  up  for  sale.  For  he  imagined* — and  rightly,  we  think 
— ^that  if  he  could  not  lose  a  paltry  Selling  Eace  without  rendering  him- 
«elf  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  connivance  in  it,  racing  was  not  worth 
following  as  a  pastime."  The  newspaper  observations  were  retracted, 
but  the  injured  nobleman  remained  firm  in  his  determination  to  abandon 
the  Turf,  and  indicated  a  resolution  never  to  return  to  it.  But  as  one  of 
his  present  places  of  residence  is  The  Durdans,  Epsom,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  he  has  since  reconsidered  the  question,  subsequent  years 
probably  having  dulled  the  sting  that  arises  out  of  the  first  contact  with 
a  sphere  used  to  a  low  standard  of  morality  and  endowed  with  a 
•corresponding  suspicion  of  others.  When  he  returned  to  his  old 
pursuit,  it  was  no  longer  as  juvenile  plunger  but  as  the  steady, 
temperate  sportsman. 

In  1871  Lord  Bosebeary  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public  man, 
by  seconding  the  address  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
maiden  speech  wins  so  large,  hearty,  and  spontaneous  a  suffrage.  In 
the  House  itself  it  earned  at  once  the  most  pronounced  epithets  of 
favour,  and  at  every  subsequent  occasion  on  which  Lord  Bosebery  has 
risen  to  speak,  he  has  been  greeted  with  marked  attention  and  respect. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  for  educated  men  to  half  disbelieve  in 
themselves  and  everybody  else,  Id  whatever  is  done  or  said.  This  kind 
of  Pyrrhonism  wo\ild  affect  that  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  a 
thing  of  trifling  moment.  A  hla»i  or  overworked  man  may  scan  the 
morning  journals  with  superficial  glance,  but  when  we  reflect  what 
multitudes  of  persons  form  their  opinions  upon  what  comes  currently 
before  them  from  quarters  of  authority,  and  that  opinions  lead  practice, 
the  cynical  view  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  seen  to  be 
49ufficiently  absurd.     One  thing  may  be  allowed  which  will  in  part 
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acooimt  for  the  disheartening  consciousness  to  which  we  have  adyerted* 
The  spread  of  education,  the  multiplicity  of  matter  brought  before 
every  indiyidual  living  in  civilisation,  and  the  prevalence  of  criticism, 
have  tended  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  merely  brilliant  speeches 
wherever  made.  An  address  in  one  of  the  Houses  that  would  have 
made  a  reputation  a  century  ago,  now  finds  rivals  in  a  comprehensive 
article  in  a  monthly  review,  if  its  aim  be  solid  and  serious,  while  if  it 
strive  for  point  and  wit,  it  wiU  scarce  attain  a  longer  memory  than  will 
a  sparkling  essay  in  one  of  the  weekly  journals.  The  men  who  gain 
any  lasting  reputation  at  the  present  day  have  to  base  it  on  solid  and 
practical  qualities,  rather  than  on  the  flights  of  rhetoric  and 
impossibilities  of  eloquence  that  won  honour  of  old.  If  anyone  should 
be  found  indulging  in  too  reehereM  a  style,  too  elegant  a  manner,  or 
too  artistic  a  phraseology,  in  treating  a  weighty  subject,  he  would  be 
denounced  by  the  practical  men  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  as  one 
idly  wasting  time ;  there  is  now  so  much  to  do  in  Megalopolis  that 
time  is  felt  to  be  short,  and  art  too  long. 

Matters  being  so  serious,  every  man  of  real  political  action  is  more  or 
less  a  Badical,  with  a  difference  only  in  nomenclature  according  as  he  ia 
a  Radical  against  his  will  and  by  compulsion,  or  a  Radical  on  principle* 
On  his  coming  of  age,  Lord  Rosebery  declared  himself  a  Liberal,  and 
has  borne  rather  the  name  of  Radical.  The  Liberal,  as  we  understand 
the  word,  is  apt  to  be  restless,  unquiet,  impulsive,  sweeping  away 
institutionswithgiant  hand,  endowed  with  a  mind  insufficiently  historical.- 
The  Tory  is  for  antiquity,  prestige,  and  something  more  both  of  pride  and 
of  personal  affection,  but  with  a  kindly,  port-wine  flavour  even  about  his 
nepotism  or  class  legislation.  The  Radical,  where  he  is  not  fanatical,  con-» 
fines  himself  to  what  is  practical  and  real,  sees  that  old  fashioned  amend- 
ments at  the  root  are  large  benefits  to  the  tree,  is  patient  and  painstaking, 
with  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  man  and  brother  who  lives  in  a  world  of 
small  things. 

What  kind  of  politician  is  Lord  Rosebery  we  may  judge  by  a  glance 
at  his  public  work  during  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  now  concluded. 
Li  1 87 1 ,  in  the  garb  of  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  he  began  to  be  the 
serious  expounder  of  national  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  shewed 
his  leanings  by  sympathising  with  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  the  year, 
whom,  being  a  Dissenter,  the  University  tests  debarred  from  proceeding 
from  intellectual  distinction  to  emolument  and  honour.  He  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  kinship  of  the  civilisation  of  England  and  America. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  heroism  of  Paris,  who  had  awakened  from  her  sleep 
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of  luxury  and  defended  her  walls  on  a  diet  of  husks  and  rodents.  A 
month  or  two  later  he  protested  against  the  insincerity  resulting' 
from  the  system  of  clerical  Fellowships  at  Oxford ;  and  bor» 
without  flinching  Lord  Salisbury's  most  scathing  ire.  In  1871 
he,  or  somebody  very  like  him,  wrote  to  the  Spectator  d  propor 
of  a  paper  published  in  that  journal  on  ''The  Beform  of  the^ 
House  of  Lords/'  that  there  were  such  rarm  avea  in  existence  as- 
young  peers  who  felt  it  hard  ''  that  on  coming  of  age  they  should  at 
once  be  relegated  to  a  chamber  whose  dulness  is  only  equalled  by  its 
unpopularity. "  The  implied  suggestion  was  that  they  shoidd  be  allowed 
to  enlist  in  the  Commons  if  they  chose.  ''  It  is  a  hardship/'  it  was  said^ 
''that  men  shotdd  be  involuntarily  and  irredeemably  peers  .  .  . 
.  .  It  is  always  believed  that  peers  delight  in  their  position,  consider 
themselves  chosen  instruments,  and  beyond  the  influence,  as  above  the 
emotions,  of  the  nation."  "  On  the  other  hand,"  continued  the  letter^ 
which,  by  the  way,  was  signed  "  A  Doorkeeper  in  the  House  of  Lords, '* 
"  young  peers  have  assured  even  me  (as  waU-flowers  at  a  ball  hav& 
been  heard  to  confide  in  the  waiters)  that  their  position  is  unendurable, 
that  with  the  truest  sympathy  for  Radical  objects  there  is  a  dead  weight 
of  votes  in  the  House  that  laughs  at  leverage,  and  that  to  address  fifteen 
phlegmatic  or  somnolent  peers  is  a  task  that  deadens  all  energy.  They 
long  to  breathe,  they  say ;  there  is  no  air  in  the  House  of  Lords."  The 
same  young  peer  a  few  weeks  ago  made  another  attempt  to  beat  against 
his  bars.  He  complained  in  the  House  of  the  scant  time  for  discussion 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  junior  members,  and  suggested  by  way  of 
innovation  that  there  should  be  a  third  member  nominated  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  additional  Deputy  Speaker.  That  the  Lord  Chancellor's  time 
is  already  overfilled  was  the  objection  usually  raised  to  extension  of 
the  period  allotted  for  discussion. 

In  November,  1871,  Lord  Bosebery  delivered  the  Inaugural  Address- 
at  the  opening  of  the  Lecture  Session  of  the  Philosophical  Institution 
at  Edinburgh,  on  which  occasion  his  text  was  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  his  words  reached  out  toward  a  larger  union,  as  will  be  * 
seen  from  what  we  quote : — 

"  We  have  in  our  generation,  if  we  wotdd  remain  a  generation  at 
all,  to  effect  that  union  of  classes  without  which  power  is  a  phantom,  and 
freedom  a  farce.  In  these  days  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  gaze  at  each 
other  across  no  impassable  gulf ;  for  neither  is  there  in  this  world  an 
Abraham's  bosom  of  calm  beatitude.  A  powerless  monarchy,  an  isolated 
aristocracy,  an  intelligent  and  inspiring  people,  do  not  together  form^ 
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the  conditions  of  constitutional  stability.  We  have  to  restore  a  common 
pulse,  a  healthy  beat,  to  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  a  great 
work,  the  work  of  individuals  as  much  as  of  statesmen,  alien  from  none 
of  US|  rather  pertinent  to  us  all ;  each  in  his  place  can  farther  it.  Each 
one  of  us — ^merchant  and  derk,  master  and  servant,  capitalist  and 
artisan,  minister  and  parishioner — ^we  are  all  privileged  to  have  a  hand 
in  this,  the  most  sublime  work  of  all ;  to  restore  or  create  harmony 
^  betwixt  man  and  man ;  to  look,  not  for  the  differences  which  chance  or 
necessity  has  placed  between  class  and  class,  but  for  the  common 
sympathies  which  underlie  and  connect  all  humanity." 

In  June,  1872,  Earl  Bosebery  spoke  on  the  Alabama  Claims,  being, 
as  was  reported  at  the  time,  '*  one  of  the  few  speakers  that  seemed 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  of  the  debate."  A  saying 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  in  reference  to  Earl  Russell,  received  the 
compliment  of  being  omitted  by  the  reporters,  to  wit,  that ''  he  preferred 
his  own  humble  position  in  the  House,  with  his  inexperience,  to  the 
mischievous  eminence  of  the  noble  Earl."  This  was  neat.  Lord  Cairns, 
who  opposed  the  speech,  began  his  observations  with  a  compliment. 
Lord  Ghranville  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  vigour  of  his  subaltern, 
and  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  confident  expectation  that  the  young 
statesman  is  destined  to  leave  his  page  in  history. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  extension  to 
Scotland  of  the  Act  providing  that  no  creed  or  distinctive  formulary 
shall  be  taught  in  any  school  assisted  by  public  money.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  denominate  the  kind  of  teaching  that  must  ensue  as  purely 
secular  education,  but  this  is  only  because  certain  sections  of  the 
community  are  still  so  wedded  to  a  particular  dogmatic  scheme  as  to 
think  that  there  is  no  religion,  or  what  may  be  called  divinised 
secularism,  outside  of  that  scheme.  It  is  killing  the  philosophically 
slain  to  attack  the  Scotch  Catechisms,  but  if  St.  Oeorge  cannot  bury  the 
dragon  he  has  slain,  he  must  expect  its  corporeal  mass  and  its  long 
lingering  memory  to  continue  to  exercise  a  terrible  spell.  There  were 
Scotch  peers  of  the  highest  position  who  boiled  over  with  horror  when 
Lord  Bosebery  gently  quoted  the  question  of  the  '*  Shorter  Catechism" 
{designed  for  the  use  of  those  of  ' 'weaker  capacity  ") : — *'  What  are  the 
benefits  which  in  this  life  do  accompany  or  flow  from  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification?"  This  question  being  set  for  cLdldren 
between  three  and  fifteen,  and  for  persons  of  comparatively  weak 
capacity,  Lord  Bosebery  ironically  confessed  that  ''he  felt  moved  to 
take  the  greatest  pride  in  the  stronger  intellects  of  his  native  country." 
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If  he  can  ridicule  the  Sootch  dogmatists  into  statiag  the  simpler  truths 
of  their  Oatechism  in  such  forms  as  persons  would  naturally  employ  when 
they  speak  to  children,  he  will  do  more  for  real  religion  than  rabid 
anti-secularists  can  conceiTC.  One  peer  ''regretted"  that  such  a 
motion  had  been  proposed  "by  so  promising  a  member,"  but  the 
Primate  is  said  to  have  gone  up  afterwards  to  the  radical  youth  with 
the  appearance  of  much  congratulation.  Perhaps  some  of  the  clergy 
would  thank  the  laity  if  they  would  simplify  their  formularies  for  them. 
The  danger,  of  course,  in  too  hastily  and  harshly  secularising  educa- 
tion is  that  a  separate  school  woidd  grow  up  for  religious  instruction 
more  sectarian  in  many  instances  than  the  more  national,  and  we  may 
hope  progressive,  teaching. 

The  next  work  in  the  House  in  which  Lord  Bosebery  conspicuously 
involved  himself  was  one  for  which  his  Turf  experience  would  specially 
qualify  him.  In  Februaiy,  1873,  he  made  an  excellent  speech  on  the- 
dangerous  scarcity  of  horses  in  the  country,  taking  for  his  text  the 
difficulty  in  finding  even  so  small  a  number  as  two  thousand  for  three 
.  weeks  for  the  Autumn  manoBuvres,  it  being  the  fact  that  five-eighths  of 
the  supply  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  unable  to  provide,  and  that 
they  were  obtained  from  France,  sales  having  to  be  effected  after  the 
manoeuvres  at  an  average  loss  of  £20  for  each  emaciated  animal.  A 
Special  Committee  was  obtained,  and  Lord  Bosebery  served  with  much 
suitability  as  its  chairman,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  one  of  its 
members.  The  subject  of  horses  leads  us  to  a  thought  that  must  be 
familiar  to  all  who  pass  through  the  streets,  whether  of  towns  or 
villages,  at  different  times  of  day  ;  namely,  how  ignorantiy  and  hence 
how  cruelly  those  naturally  amiable  and  sensitive  animals  are  used.. 
An  irate  carter  seems  to  know  no  better  than  that  his  horse's  mouth  is  a 
convenient  spot  for  him  to  vent  his  spleen  upon.  The  police  cannot  see 
in  the  dark,  and  we  have  known  lately  of  omnibus  horses  that  con- 
fessedly could  not  be  put  in  the  shafts  in  the  daylight,  being  compelled 
by  a  dexterous  lash  to  do  a  tortured  day's  work  in  the  winter  evening.. 
It  would  not  only  result  in  a  large  economy  of  horseflesh,  and  an. 
improvement  in  the  breed,  but  it  would  diminish  also  the  dangers  and? 
horrors  of  our  streets,  were  lads,  before  being  allowed  to  take  the  reins^ 
compelled  to  qualify  in  some  school  where  the  habits  of  animals  should 
be  taught  and  the  power  of  scientific  treatment  and  kindliness  inculcated^ 
Were  such  a  training  made  thorough,  more  money  would  be  saved 
than  is  now  spent  on  prosecutions  for  depraved  and  depraving  ill- 
treatment  of  our  nervous  domestic  animals    by  cruelly  incompetent 
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persons.    We  commend  the  field  to  Lord  Eosebexy  and  all  lovers  of 
horses. 

We  must  break  into  onr  brief  record  of  serious  public  work  by  a  tale 
of  a  joyial  dinner.  In  July.  1874,  in  taking  the  chair  at  a  dinner  given 
to  Toole,  the  comediaui  before  his  departure  for  America,  Lord  Bosebery 
let  us  into  one  secret  of  his  power  of  gaining  popularity.  His  witty 
speech  took  its  auditors  into  the  yeiy  atmosphere  of  genial  jollity  and 
.good  humour.  Perhaps  the  grandee  of  the  old  school  did  not  allow 
himself  to  realise  how  great  a  power  lies  in  being  natural.  It  is  true 
that  a  titled  imbecile  comes  off  badly  unless  he  can  be  wrapped  in  some 
magnificent  and  unfingerable  cloak  of  dignity,  but  a  strong  man  ever 
gains  most  by  being  himseH .  Lord  Eosebery  at  the  Toole  banquet  was 
one  who  entered  thoroughly  into  its  gaiety ;  he  "  took  his  pleasure 
43adly"  as  the  English  do,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  ;  for  sadly 
meant  thoroughly  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  ''  There  is  nothing  so 
English  as  the  drama,"  he  avowed ;  and  with  Shakespeare  in  mind  we 
may  agree  with  him  and  forget  the  French  plays.  Why  he  had  been 
a^sked  to  fulfil  the  function  of  chairman  he  could  not  ostensibly  discover, 
but  when  he  said  ''  it  has  only  reached  me  by  a  side  wind  that  reliable 
'Statistics  have  proved  that  no  young  man  of  my  age  has  ever  spent  so 
much  money  in  stalls  to  hear  Mr.  Toole  as  I  have,"  the  appropriateness 
of  the  selection  was  plain. 

In  the  same  month  as  that  of  the  theatrical  banquet  Lord  Bosebery 
was  presiding  at  a  meeting  for  awarding  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Middle 
Olass  Schools  Corporation,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  instituted 
xmsectarian  schools  in  the  City  of  London,  and  could  boast  of  considerably 
over  a  thousand  scholars  mainly  drawn  from  the  families  of  City  clerks. 
Lord  Bosebery  compared  German  education  with  our  own,  and  dwelt  on 
the  value  of  drill,  and  the  moral  effects  of  music,  about  which  he  truly 
«aid  we  were  only  in  our  infancy.  Indeed,  we  probably  know  less  than 
Pythagoras  of  its  effects  on  the  temper.  The  Earl's  description  of  radi- 
calism woidd  make  us  a  strong  nation.  "On  the  one  hand,"  he  said,  "we 
were  refining  and  improving  every  artifice  which  conduced  to  the 
art  of  war ;  on  the  other,  there  was  a  movement  for  cultivating  and 
sharpening  all  the  weapons  which  formed  the  means  and  appliances  of 
peace.  He  thought  we  had  paid  in  this  country  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  first ;  he  was  not  so  sure  about  the  last,  and  that  we  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  pay  less  attention  to  education  than  we  paid  to  our  carbines."  It 
has  probably  never  been  fully  realised  how  strong  in  eveiy  sense  a 
nation    would  be  all  whose  members  were  possessed  of  thoroughly 
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trained  faculties  of  brain  and  body.  A  nation  attempting  to  oyerrun 
them  would  be  lost  among  them,  and  become  their  servants  by  the 
simple  laws  by  which  things  find  their  level. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Lord  Bosebery  began  the  very 
arduous  duty  of  Presidentship  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Olasgowy  whose  sittings  lasted  a  full  week.  He  took  that  position, 
not  professing  to  instruct,  but  to  set  in  motion  his  '^  small  share 
of  the  electric  current  of  sympathy  and  interest  which  is  surely  nut 
the  least  valuable  of  the  features  of  this  Oongress."  The  subject  he 
most  dwelt  upon  was  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  real  work  in 
relation  whereto,  like  a  true  Badical,  he  described  as ''  incalculably  more 
important  than  the  great  mass  of  our  Parliamentary  legislation."  **  In 
this  city/'  he  said,  speaking  of  Glasgow,  ''we  are  surrounded  by  a 
great  aggregation  of  humanity — seething,  labouring,  begrimed 
humanity ;  children  of  toil  who  have  made  Olasgow  what  she  is,  and 
alone  can  raise  and  maintain  her ;  not  mere  machines  of  production,  but 
yehides  of  intelligence,  mixed  in  nationality  and  various  in  opinion. 
You  cannot  appeal  to  them  by  common  feelings  or  uniform  interests. 
They  are  there  a  dark  and  mighty  power  like  the  cydopean  inmates 
of  ^tna.  I  must  honestly  avow  my  conviction,  though  to  those  who 
see  how  many  there  are  who  profess  to  represent  and  undersi^and  the 
working  classes,  it  may  seem  rash,  while  to  others  it  will  seem  a 
truism,  that  this  vast  labouring  population  of  ours  has  not  made  itself, 
its  wants,  its  creeds^  and  its  interests,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  many  of 
us.  How,  indeed,  if  it  be  otherwise,  is  it  that  the  problems  connected 
with  their  condition  have  advanced  so  little  towards  solution  ?  How  is 
it,  otherwise,  that  each  political  party  claims  with  equal  certainty  and  on 
every  point,  to  possess  the  sympathy  and  the  confidence  of  the  working 
man?  How  else  is  it  that  when  the  working  class  makes  its  voice 
heard  on  any  question,  it  comes  like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky  ?  I  avow 
myself  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  for  that  veiy  reason,  perhaps,  I 
can  conceive  no  subjects  more  interesting  than  those  which  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  our  labouring  population.  ...  It  woidd  seem  that  for 
a  few  years  our  principal  outlet  for  emigration  may  be  partially  blocked 
up.  .  .  .  Parliament  can  seldom  see  its  way  to  interference ;  nor  is 
it  indeed  desirable  that  it  should  do  so.  .  .  .  And  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done ;  our  civilisation  is  so  little  removed  from  barbarism."  The 
speaker  cited  the  assaults  on  the  police,  averaging  for  each  member  of 
the  force  about  one  in  two  years ;  mines  as  they  were  little  over  thirty 
jears  ago ;  brickfields  as  they  were  quite  recently ;  the  Excise  receipts 
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from  spirits,  and  the  ignorant  blunders  of  uneducated  signalmen  wha 
hold  our  lives  in  their  hands.  He  pointed  out  that  our  action  was  '*  as 
though  education  were  desirable  indeed,  but  not  imperative,"  and 
instanoed  Prussia,  where,  on  the  compulsory  educational  laws  being 
passed,  crime  and  pauperism  diminished  forty  per  cent,  in  twelve  years. 
The  alarm  bell  had  been  ringing  for  years,  he  said,  upon  the  lack 
of  that  technical  knowledge  without  which  a  nation  may  so  easily  lag 
behind.  **  If  the  upper  class  shall  become  less  educated  than  the  dass. 
beneath  it,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  by  a  natural  procesa 
of  subsidence  that  upper  class  wiU  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  that  lower 
class  will  rise  to  the  top.  As  regards  education  for  the  higher  classes 
the  compulsion  is  moral  and  the  penalty  extinction."  So  thinks  Lord 
Eoeebery,  and  the  same  thought  he  applied  to  nation  and  nation,  as. 
to  class  and  class. 

He  quoted  a  reason  for  the  course  which  we  confess  had  often  puzzled 
us,  of  the  working  man  in  seeking  an  equality  of  wage  for  clever  and 
incompetent  workmen  alike,  namely,  that  under  the  technical  ignorance- 
of  the  master  or  foreman,  interest  in  the  work  is  lost,  and  promotion 
would  be  expected  to  be  but  another  name  for  fSavouritism.  On  the 
matter  of  technical  education,  whether  for  commercial  pursuits  or  for 
industrial,  he  well  said  that  ''  public  opinion  has  more  influence  than  a 
himdred  Boyal  Commissions."  The  agrictdtural  granges  or  lodges  of 
the  United  States  were  referred  to  as  a  social  symptom  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, both  as  regards  their  beneficial  influences  and  their 
extravagances.  Railways  and  the  State,  the  Peabody  and  Metropolitan 
Association  buildings  and  others.  Working  Men's  Clubs, "  Savings 
Banks,  Pactory  liegislation,  Emigration,  the  Mormon  industry,  the 
experimental  American  Socialisms,  the  Paris  Commune,  all  were 
discussed  with  a  lucidity  sufficient  to  make  us  think  better  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  shew  that  our  particular  peer  does  not  **  scamp  "  his 
thought  work.  The  class  whose  lack  of  technical  education  he  deplores- 
the  most,  is  the  one  for  whom  he  says  it  is  most  necessary — "  our  rulers.' '^ 
He  fully  allows  that  Eton  did  not  fulfil  for  him  the  educational  function 
that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  found  for  him  as  one  destined 
for  hereditary  legislation. 

Lord  Bosebery  has  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  America,  investigating 
the  varied  institutions  of  the  land,  from  political  experiments  to 
trotting  matches.  He  has  also  instructed  our  cousins  on  the  earnest- 
ness of  Mr.  Gladstone's  moral  nature,  which  has  led  ''A  Higk 
Churchman  to  disestablish  a  State  Church,  a  bom  Tory  to  revolutionise 
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the  tenure  of  land/'  and  has  **  constantly  fascinated  the  British  public 
in  its  constantly  recurring  moments  of  austerity."  He  shewed  also 
how  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  and  now  successful  rival  has  counterbalanced 
those  high-strung  moments  by  the  '' unbraced  intervals"  devoted  to 
:grace8  and  ''  saturnine  gambols." 

To  speeches  such  as  those  of  Lord  Eosebery's  on  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  Mansion  House,  in  honour  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Board,  or 
■at  sundry  and  divers  banquets  got  up  on  any  excuse,  we  need  not  more 
particidarly  refer.  He  has  so  many  duties  of  that  kind  before  him  that 
they  must  be  terrible  to  look  forward  to  ;  seeing  that  the  **  only  one 
disturbing  consideration  that  ever  troubled  any  person's  enjoyment  of 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Mansion  House  "  is  '^  the  possibility  of  being 
•called  upon  to  make  a  speech." 

To  the  elements  of  our  difficult  modem  life  upon  which  Lord 
Hosebeiy  seems  more  especially  drawn  to  devote  his  voluntary  work,  we 
have  perhaps  referred  with  sufficient  fulness  to  denote  his  field  in 
Hadicalism.  **  An  owner  of  race-horses  a  practical  worker  for  Eadical 
objects !"  we  can  imagine  to  be  the  kind  of  expression  proceeding  from 
the  mouths  of  Messrs.  Narrow  Way,  Bigot  and  Company.  ''It  is  all 
moonshine,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  so  before  long.  "  We  differ  from  these 
suspicious  gentry ;  a  man  is  greatly  the  better  for  all  practical  politics 
if  he  amuse  himself  heartily  as  weU.  Granted  the  required  quality 
of  intellect,  a  man  will  write  no  worse  a  book  or  make  no  worse  a 
speech,  but  rather  the  reverse,  because  he  enjoys  manly  sports.  Many 
a  pale  student  would  deepen  his  mark  upon  a  stubborn  world  if  he  would 
take  the  refreshment  of  vigorous  recreation  into  his  veins.  Gymnastics, 
long  walks,  boating,  cricket,  shooting,  are  natural  expedients  resorted 
to  in  their  measure  by  all  who  are  wise  and  would  maintain  their 
proper  balance.  To  a  wealthy  peer  it  is  just  as  natural  to  breed  racers 
and  run  them,  whether  from  love  of  horses,  patriotic  motives,  or  the 
pleasure  of  it.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  a  wretched  canaiUe  should  turn  the 
•course  into  an  outlet  for  dens  of  thieves.  And  who  would  grudge  even 
the  **  snobillty  "  their  amusements?  There  must  be  some  vent  for  the 
disengaged  faculties  even  of  the  lower  grades  of  man ;  perhaps  better 
that  he  turn  to  **  cakes  and  ale  "  than  to  rioting. 

Having  touched  upon  Lord  Bosebery's  pursuits,  both  intellectual 
and  recreative,  noting  his  especial  consciousness  that  his  work  lies  in 
the  radical  field  of  neglected  social  needs,  national  through  their  vexy 
^mallness  and  the  ubiquitous  persistence  with  which  they  appeal  to  us^ 
n^e  find  a  peciQiar  interest  in  the  fact  that  he  has  found  a  partner  of 
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preciaely  similar  idiosjncrasieB  with,  whom  to  unite  his  forces  and 
fortunes.  The  ceremony  which  will  take  place  at  Christ  Churchy 
Down  Street,  on  the  20th  of  March,*  will,  before  these  pages  reach  our 
subscribers,  have  joined  the  fates  of  two  over  whose  cradle  the  same 
fairy  might  have  waved  her  wand,  and  said,  ''  Be  rich  but  original,, 
be  frank,  be  helpful,  be  strong  and  kindly,  forget  rank  in  humanity !  '^ 

Miss  Hannah  de  Eothschild,  whom  as  a  bride  the  Earl  of 
Beaoonsfield  so  soon  gives  away,  is  the  only  child  of  the  Baron  Mayer 
de  Bothschild,  who  died  four  years  ago,  and  though  a  Ciiy  financier  and 
a  noted  politician,  was  rather  the  personification  of  a  country  squire. 
He  was  also  a  great  racing  man,  veiy  popular  in  his  capacity  as  country 
gentleman,  and  the  bountiful  host  ever  of  a  select  circle  of  artists, 
neighbours,  and  friends.  His  wife,  who  died  only  a  year  ago,  was  a 
Miss  Cohen,  and  a  lady  of  singular  ability  and  character.  She  waa 
known  to  her  own  people  as  '^  the  lady  with  the  masculine  head  and 
the  feminine  heart."  The  Prince  of  Wales  well  described  her  as  ''  a 
bright  example  to  thoughtful  philanthropy."  She  administered  her 
large  fortune  as  a  statesman  might,  taking  up  lads  of  promise,  and 
benefiting  the  poor,  but  more  wisely  than  many  professed  philan- 
thropists, for  her  creed  wsts  that  improvement  comes  from  within,  and 
that  no  amount  of  aid  from  without  would  produce  any  permanent 
change  for  the  better  in  any  person's  condition  unless  the  habit  of 
self-help  were  fostered.  The  Baroness  was  also  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
which  some  may  require  to  be  told  implies  something  more  than  &. 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  seeing  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  differs 
much  more  from  what  has  long  been  the  popular  tongue  than  Chaucer 
from  the  Times  newspaper. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Miss  de  Bothschild's  interest  in  viUages^ 
and  schools  and  homes,  and  need  say  no  more  than  that  she  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  her  mother.    We  cannot  but  think  it  a  happy  and  singular 


*  As  it  turned  out,  a  eingnlar  legal  qnestion  hae  arisen  ;— whether  a  marriage  did 
actually  take  place  at  the  chiiroh  at  all  ?  It  is  not  that  l^e  knot  has  missed  being 
tied,  and  that  the  happy  pair  are  not  now  quite  married  ;  but  as  they  were  firsc 
nnited  by  the  Registrar,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
oeremony  was  a  mere  form  which  it  was  illegal  to  record  in  the  registers  of  the 
ohnroh.  It  is  an  interesting  qnestion : — ^Are  a  pair  entitled  to  be  written  down  as> 
bachelor  and  spinster  in  the  ecolesiastioal  registers,  or  indeed  to  be  entered  there  at 
all,  when  they  have  jast  been  married  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  at  a  Registry 
office  ?  It  manifests  something  of  an  anomalous  condition  of  things  if  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Doke  of  Cambridge,  who  signed  as  witnesses,, 
should  be  proved,  however  innocently,  to  be  participators  in  illegality. 
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eyent  that  there  should  be  so  full  a  concurrence  of  interests  between  the 
Earl  and  his  future  OountesS)  for  Badical  pursuits  are  by  no  means 
common  on  either  side  in  such  a  case  as  this.  We  have  spoken  of  a 
fairy  godmother,  and  can  only  augur  good  from  such  a  coinddenoe. 

We  may  take  occasion  to  notice  here  a  singular  ethnological  fact. 
The  mighty  modem  tendency  to  cosmopolitanism  and  gradual  fusion  of 
raceS)  however  insular,  is  found  to  be  not  without  its  effect  even  upon 
the  tenacious  Hebrew.    Scores  of  Jewish  families  have  changed  their 
surname,  intermarriages  with  those   of    other   races  and  faiths  are 
midtiplying.    Two  of  Miss  de  Bothschild's  cousins,  among  many  such 
instances  that    we    could   cite,   married    gentlemen  of   the    English 
aristocracy.    These  ladies  are  the  authors  of  a  work  on  Jewish  History 
in    which    Stanley   and  Kalisch,   Milman  and  Jost,   are  cited  with 
equal  respect.    Our  broader  Christians  find  they  have  very  little  cause 
of  quarrel  with  the  enlightened  Hebrew.    The  advance  of  historical 
knowledge     is     uniting     scholars,     as     the    development    of     the 
means  of  travel  is  drawing  races  together.    Lord  Orkney  and  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  married  Jewesses ;  members  of  the  Qoldschmidt  and  other 
Hebrew  families  have  sought  among  Gentiles  for  their  brides.    It  cannot, 
of  course,  be  said  that  these  rapproeh&ments,  which  so  harmonise  with  the 
spirit  of  our  age,  are  popular  with  all  classes,  whether  of  Jews  or  English. 
The  Bothschilds  are  in  the  ''  holy  of  holies  "  of  present  society,  but 
there  are,   no  doubt,  ossified  members  of  the  aristocracy  or  remote 
countiy  gentry  who  cannot  advance  with  the  times,  and  are  bigots  in 
more  matters  than  this  one.    On  the  Jewish  side  it  coidd  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  loss  of  one  of  the  princesses  of  their  people  could  be 
accepted  with  perfect  equanimity.    When  the  betrothal  took  place  last 
autumn,  the  Conservative  Hebrew  journal,  the  Jewish  ChirtmicUj  raised 
up  a  wail  of  sadness  and  profound  grief  impressive  enough  to  remind 
us  of  prophetic  times.     '^  The  communal  frame,"  said  they,  ''  quivered 
under  the  impact  of  the  intelligence.''    All  who  did  not  share  that  sad- 
ness were  stigmatised  as  pseudo-liberals  and  indifferentists.      The 
touching  rabbinical  query  was  brought  forward : — "  If  the  flame  seized 
on  the  cedars,  how  will  fare  the  hyssop  on  the  wall :  if  the  leviathan  is 
brought  up  with  an  hook,  how  will  the  minnows  escape?"    Let  us 
hope  that  the  son  of  Heth  who  has  stolen  the  desired  of  the  Jewish 
princes  of  Europe,  will  live  to  see  healed  the  wounds  that  he  has 
80  innocently  caused. 

In  Scotland,    untouched  by   cosmopolitan  influences  as  we  may 
imagine  Highland  Sandy  to  be,  the  popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the 
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marriage,  on  the  ground  of  the  personal  esteem  in  whidi  Miss 
Bothschild  is  held.  ''  We  have  heard  nothing  but  good  of  her,"  said  Lord 
Bosebery's  tenants.  Bach  ladies  may  bear  this  in  mind :  it  is  more 
distJnyiishing  to  emulate  the  Baroness  Burdett  Ooutts  or  Miss  de 
Bothschild  in  their  practical  labours  than  to  wear  a  dress  ao  superb 
as  even  to  make  the  Court  Chronicler's  pen  tremble  when  he  tries  to 
describe  it. 

Lord  Bosebery  is  slight  and  graceful,  and  looks  more  boyish  than 
he  is.  A  friend  of  ours  is  enthusiastic  about  him,  and  what  he  says 
may  help  to  account  for  the  marked  preference  accorded  to  so  young  a 
man  in  the  House  of  Lords.  ''  I  know  him,"  says  our  friend,  ''  and 
love  him.  If  he  were  not  a  lord,  I  would  try  to  be  with  him,  and  to  be 
his  friend.  He  is  the  heau  ideal  of  a  bright  young  Liberal — ^liberal  in 
every  way ;  buoyant  and'cheery  and  human,  with  sweet  winning  ways ; 
and  in  public,  a  marvellous  faculty  of  winning  admiration,  as  much  for 
admirable  fun  as  good  sense.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  him  '  chaff'  a  restive 
opponent,  or  spread  his  audacious  toils  round  a  heavy  foe.  In  company 
he  is  imaffected  and  very  winsome,  and  seems  to  be  unconscious  that 
he  is  anybody  in  particular.  I  look  for  him  to  be  the  Badical  who  will 
make  Badicalism  sunny  and  joyous  and  fresh."  This  is  not  a 
description  by  an  enthusiastic  boy,  but  emanates  from  the  sober  father 
of  a  family,  a  man  of  experience  of  School  Boards  and  not  unknown  on 
the  platform.  We  explain  these  facts  because  we  are  not  desirous  of 
writing  a  panegyric,  and  are  aware  that  Lord  Bosebeiy  himself, 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  rod  in  pickle  or  a  smooth  touch 
of  butter,  would  find  the  former  much  more  stimulating  fun. 

Lord  Bosebeiy  belongs  nominally  to  the  Episcopalian  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  would  be  fairly  described  as  a  Broad  Churchman.  It  is 
probable  that  his  wife  and  he  will  find  no  more  cause  of  religious 
difference  between  them — and  this  we  would  point  to  as  a  signal 
mark  of  our  age— than  Hillel  or  Gamaliel  would  have  foimd  with  a 
Primitive  Christian  before  the  doctrinal  times  began. 

A  somewhat  imusual  feature  in  the  financial  side  of  the  union  we 
may  advert  to  in  passing.  Her  large  fortune  was  left  to  Miss  Bothschild 
absolutely  and  unconditionally ;  by  Lord  Bosebery's  wish  the  whole  of 
it  is  settled  upon  herself.  Whether  this  double  fact  can  be  paralleled 
in  the  case  of  so  large  a  fortune,  we  do  not  know. 

That  Lord  Bosebery,  as  a  married  man,  will  join  the  heavies  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  do  not  believe ;  but  it  may  be  that  he  will  be  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  tiie  sleepers  in  that  venerable  establishment  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  he  has  already  been.  The  cares  of  large  properties 
are  very  great  and  onerous,  but  we  belieye  that  both  his  wife  and  him- 
self will  have  brains  enough  to  arrange  that  they  shall  be  well  managed 
by  committee,  and  so  to  leave  themselves  opportunity  for  making 
their  personal  influence  felt  in  the  worthy  fields  of  work  that  they  have 
chosen.  The  Earl  has  more  than  once  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  scope  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  can 
wish  him  no  better  work  than  to  go  on  as  he  has  begun,  refraining 
from  showy  novelties,  and  labouring  patiently  on  plain  eveiy-day  matters 
that  want  doing  well.  About  the  time  that  he  became  engaged  to  be 
married,  he  purchased  that  well  known  old  literary  and  political  journal, 
the  ExamifMTy  which  has  for  some  years  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor,  M.P.  He  does  not  write  in  it,  but  we  may  probably  expect  it 
to  reduce  its  price  and  become  a  leading  exponent  of  practical 
Radicalism. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  Lord  Bosebery  will  replace  Dean 
Stanley  as  President  of  the  Sunday  Society,  one  object  of  which  is  the 
very  beneficent  one  of  opening  the  museums  on  Sunday.  He  will  be 
formally  elected  on  the  retirement  of  Dean  Stanley,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  members  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  may  be  expected  to 
deliver  the  Presidential  address  at  a  public  meeting  on  Saturday,  the 
8th  of  May.  We  notice  that  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  are  elected  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  latter 
especially,  we  might  reasonably  expect,  would  meet  Lord  Bosebery 
half  way  if  a  scheme  were  mooted  that  personally  we  have  often 
desired  to  see  tried,  namely,  the  bringing  of  those  marvellous  dead 
collections,  bit  by  bit,  into  popular  life,  by  the  aid  of  Sunday  lectures 
upon  them,  either  in  the  building  itself,  or  wherever  it  might  be  foimd 
convenient  to  take  the  cases  of  specimens.  Work  of  this  kind  is  the 
fit  avocation  of  the  gifted  nobleman  whom  we  have  pleased  ourself  by 
taking  to  represent  the  traditional  fairy  prince  in  this  our  modem  day. 
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Abottt  a  year  before  his  death  the 
subject  of  these  papers  began  to 
take  me  into  confidence  about  his 
past  life  and  projects.  As  a  Icul 
ne  had  hoped  to  be  a  clergyman. 
Poverty  first,  and  the  need  of 
helping  his  parents,  had  frustrated 
for  a  time  his  desire  to  ffo  to 
college.  Afterwards  he  had  felt 
scru]^es  of  conscience  about  sign- 
ing the  Articles.  But  the  hope  of 
his  heart  had  still  been  to  work  in 
the  cause  of  true  reli^on.  Mathe- 
matics had  never  had  more  than  a 
seoondaiy  interest  for  him;  and 
even  logic  he  cared  for  chiefly  as 
a  means  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
doctrines  imagined  to  be  proved, 
by  shewing  that  the  evidence  on 
which  they  were  supposed  to  rest 
had  no  tendency  to  prove  them. 
But  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
give  a  more  active  and  positive 
help  than  this  to  the  cause  of  what 
he  deemed  pure  religion.  That 
he  was  doing  nothing  m  this  way 
was  a  sore  distress  to  him.  I 
pressed  him  to  beein  at  once  on 
the  work  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
all  his  life  collecting  materials. 
He  "could  not  see  his  way,"  he 
said.  We  held  many  conversations 
on  the  subject ;  they  always  ended 
in  the  same  manner — ^he  coidd  not 
see  his  way,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
doing  misdiief.  At  last  I  insisted 
on  knowing  in  what  the  great 
difficulty  of    "seeing  his   way" 


consisted.  Why,  there  was  one 
subject,  the  actual  sayine  of  prayers 
to  Christ,  which  he  could  not  avoid, 
and  on  which  he  could  not  speak 
without  contradicting  Maurice. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Maurice ; 
but  Maurice,  he  was  sure,  meant 
something  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand ;  he  had  the  manner  of  one 
who  had  looked  into  the  invisible 
world,  and  seen  something  there 
which  he  could  find  no  words  to 
explain ;  Maurice  was  actually 
domg  a  ffreat  work,  he  would  put 
no  hin£'ance  in  his  way.  r^o 
work  of  his  could  be  worth  ham- 
pering Maurice  for.  "  And  as 
long  as  Maurice  lives,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  never  write  against  an 
opinion  which  he  holds."  That 
difficulty  did  not  seem  to  me  a 
very  serious  one.  Why  could 
not  he  go  and  talk  it  over  with 
Mr.  Maurice,  then  ?  I  asked. 
Mr.  Maurice  woidd  not  want  to 
shut  anyone's  mouth ;  and  perhaps 
they  might  find  themselves  not  so 
much  at  variance  as  he  thought. 
"  It  would  give  him  so  mudi  pam," 
he  said.  I  thought  a  little  pain 
more  or  less  would  make  very 
little  difference  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
Maurice,  whose  heart  was  evidently 
in  his  work.  I  implored  George 
not  to  throw  on  such  a  man  wiw- 
out  his  knowledge  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  silencing  another 
man's  voice,  but  at  least  to  ffive 
him  the  opportunily  of  dedmng 
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for  lumself  how  far  he  wished  to 
silence  it.  My  husband  did  not 
argue  with  me ;  he  onlj  shivered. 
I  grew  frightened  at  my  own 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  I 
longed  that  some  one  besides  my- 
self shoidd  know  something  about 
Oeorge.  There  was  onrjr  one 
person  in  England  whom  he 
thoroughly  liked  the  idea  of  be- 
<x)ming  personally  acquainted  with 
— Professor  Francis  Newman.  He 
did  not  exactly  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Newman  said,  but  he  had  intense 
«ympathy  with  his  way  of  f  eeling, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  him ;  only  with  his  usual 
modesty  he  doubted  whether  Mr. 
Newman  might  care  to  know  Am, 
I  succeeded  in  overcoming  this 
difficulty,  and  he  wrote  to  propose 
an  interview.  The  letter  received, 
as  I  expected,  a  most  cordial  reply. 
On  his  next  visit  to  England  he 
called  on  Mr.  Newman,  who  after- 
wards spoke  of  the  interview,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  as  '^  a  vision  which 
had  been  shewn  "  to  him. 

My  husband  was  growing  gene- 
rally restless  about  me  selnshness 
and  unreality  of  our  life ;  he  used 
to  talk  to  me  about  how  suffering 
is  scattered  broadcast  about  the 
world;  he  read  to  me  frightful 
stories  of  cruelties  practised  on 
animals,  and  of  suffenngs  endured 
by  men ;  of  fossils  found,  shewing 
by  their  attitude  that  the  creatures 
had  died  in  agony;  and  of  reli- 
gious persecutions  in  olden  times. 
*'  We  are  like  two  children  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  through  life," 
he  would  say  to  me ;  ''we  are  too 
happy  for  such  a  world  as  this." 
There  was  one  story  in  the  JVurem- 
herg  Chronicle  which  especially 
fascinated  his  imagination,  of  a 
Jew  who,  on  its  being  proposed  to 
him  to  escape  from  death  by  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  replied  by 
leaping  into  the  flames.  He  made 
me  copy  the  story  into  his  note- 


book, and  used  to  repeat  often  the 
concluding  words  of  the  quaint  old 
Oerman — **  8prung$  unersehroekm 
mytien  in  diefiammen." 

His  growing  reputation,  and  the 
honour  in  which  he  was  held,  were 
at  this  time  a  source  of  self-re- 
proach and  grief  to  him ;  he  used 
to  talk  to  me  of  M.  Benan's 
histoiy  TOpevious  to  the  publication 
of  the  '*  Vie  de  Jesus,"  and  tell  me 
it  was  the  natural  punishment  of 
**  idolatry  "  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind should  be  unable  to  imder- 
stand  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
men,  and  be  driven  to  reject  their 
teaching. 

My  husband's  position  as  an 
attendant  at  church  troubled  him 
a  good  deal ;  he  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
he  **  believed"  some  things  about 
which  he  had  no  opinions,  and 
others  a^nst  which  ne  wished  to 
protest.  He  did  not  care  for  fame, 
he  told  me ;  if  he  were  never  to  be 
heard  of  he  should  be  quite  con- 
tent ;  but  he  knew  that  cotdd  never 
be ;  he  therefore  wanted  to  secure 
that  no  use  should  be  made  of  his 
name  to  bolster  up  a  system  of 
things  which  he  thought  mischiev- 
ous and  false  ;  but  how  to  secure 
this  he  did  not  know, — ^he  could 
not  see  his  way.  He  occasionally 
attended  a  Unitarian  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  sometimes  ne  talked  of 
formally  joining  the  Unitarian 
congregation  m  the  town ;  but  to 
this  there  were  several  objections. 
Such  a  step  would  have  been  taken 
as  meaning  that  he  held  distinc- 
tively Unitarian  opinions  about 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  whereas 
precisely  what  he  wanted  to  say 
was  that  he  had  no  opinions  about 
the  matter  at  all.  Then  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  Unitarians  whom 
he  knew  on  some  very  important 
points.  And  while  such  men  as 
Maurice  and  Colenso  were  striving 
to  widen  the  National  Church,  he 
preferred   not   taking    any    step 
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tending  towards  the  narrowing  of 
it.  He  talked  a  great  deal  to  me 
of  wliat  he  called  my  "dishonesty*' 
in  receiving  the  Communion ;  be- 
cause the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
he  felt  sure,  would  not*  allow  it  if 
he  knew  anything  about  me.  As 
soon  as  I  foomd  out  how  imhappy 
my  husband  was  about  it,  I  thou^t 
to  make  an  end  of  the  difficulty  by 
telling  our  pastor  that  I  did  not 
know  what  he  or  anybody  else 
meant  by  the  words,  Divinity  of 
Christ ;  that  I  believed  God  Icnew 
what  He  was  about,  and  would  do 
right,  and  make  no  mistakes ;  and 
that  I  did  not  feel  called  on  to 
hold  any  opinions  on  points  in  dis- 
pute among  learned  men,  about 
events  that  happened,  or  books 
that  were  written  before  I  was 
bom ;  but  that  I  intended  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  Sacrament  as 
an  act  of  present  Church  member- 
ship. To  my  surprise,  instead  of 
being  glad  of  what  I  had  done, 
George  was  horrified.  He  said 
that  the  peace  of  our  lives  would 
be  at  an  end  if  we  took  religious 
people  into  our  confidence ;  that  it 
could  do  no  good,  and  was  a  useless 
sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  no  good  had 
ever  come  in  the  world's  history, 
or  ever  could  come,  of  the  people 
of  the  Unseen  God  tr^dng  to  come 
to  an  amicable  undeistanding  with 
idolaters.  He  said  to  me  once, 
"  Maurice  is  wasting  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  faith  in  God 
with  Delief  in  a  visible  manifes- 
tation of  God;  a  thing  no  man 
ever  succeeded  in  yet,  or  ever  will." 
Adding  after  a  long  pause,  "that 
Maurice  looked  as  if  he  saw  what 
we  coidd  not  see." 

I  have  spoken  of  my  husband  all 
along  as  if  he  were  ahnost  perfe(^ ; 
but  I  know  that  he  would  wish  me 
to  tell  the  honest  truth  about  him. 
There  was  a  curious  pharisaic  lack 
of  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in 
actually  m,ppling  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  himself   "could 


not  see  his  way "  to  meet,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  amount 
to  positive  cruelty. 

One  day  that  I  was  expressing 
some  vague  feeling  of  my  own  to» 
him,  he  said,  "Then  if  you  feel 
like  that,  don't  you  see  how  useless 
it  would  be  for  you  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  religious  people  T 
They  could  not  understand  you. 
and  they  dare  not  trt/ ; '^  aa  ii  our 
feeling  differently  from  religious- 
people  made  us  somehow  superior 
to  ^em.  Another  time  I  asked 
him  what  something  meant  which 
our  clergyman  had  been  trying 
earnestly  to  impress  upon  me. 
"  Means ! "  he  said,  "  oh !  means 
— ^nothing;  you  mustn't  suppose 
people  mean  anything  when  they 
speak  in  that  way." 

**  On  a  lea  difauts  de  ses 
qualites,^^  I  suppose  that  the  man 
who  had  re-created  log^c,  and  made 
of  it  a  perfectly  mechanical  instru- 
ment for  extracting  out  of  any  set 
of  premises  exactly  all  that  they 
contain  in  the  way  of  consequences,, 
cotdd  hardly  be  expected  to  see 
that  a  man  could  fnean  anything 
by  wanting  anybody  to  "  hold  one 
opinion  rather  than  another." 

In  June,  1864,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don and  remained  there  some  weeks,, 
working  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  and  British  Museum, 
and  on  Sundays  attending  Mr. 
Maurice's  church.  He  wrote  to 
me: — "I  have  made  out  what 
puts  the  whole  subject  of  Singular 
Solutions  into  a  state  of  unity." 
But  actual  calculation  had  for 
months  past  been  difficult  to  him,, 
and  his  thoughts  were  turning 
back  to  their  original  and  more 
natural  channel.  He  wrote  to  me- 
much  about  theological  works,  and 
sent  me  some  extracts  from  them. 
He  wrote  also : — 

"  Heard  your  friend  in  Vere^ 
Street  twice  yesterday.  The  morn- 
ing sermon  such  as  he  only  of 
living  men  can  preach.    .    .    .    L 
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had  a  little  discussion  with 

this  morning  about  preaching. 
He  said  preaching  was  all  the 
same  thing  oyer  a^ain — ^that 
there  was  no  new  knowledge 
to  be  got,  only  different  ways 
of  stating  what  was  known  or 
thought  before.  I  remarked 
that  the  same  words,  preached 
with  equal  sincerity  of  conviction 
and  feeling  by  two  different  per- 
sons, would  produce  very  different 
effects ;  that  the  personal  element 
— ^the  wonderful  influence  of  man 
over  man,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; that  it  always  existed,  and 
always  would  exist,  etc.  But 
though  he  admitted,  or  rather  did 
not  openly  dissent  from  this,  he 
seemed  to  think  'more  the  pity 
that  it  is  so.'  He  would  have 
everything  like  Euclid"  .  .  .  **  I 
have  just  returned  from  hearine 
Maurice.  To  say  that  I  was  pleased 
is  to  say  nothing,  or  what  is  better 
left  unsaid.  To  say  that  I  was 
deeply  impressed  is  only  what  you 
would  expect.  But  I  should  not 
express  my  real  feeling  if  I  said 
less  than  that  I  listened  to  him 
with  a  sense  of  awe.  The  con- 
gregation was  small,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  this  was  the  feeling 
among  them.  I  sat  almost  im- 
mediately under  the  pulpit  and 
lost  no  single  word.  We  shall,  I 
have  no  doubt,  some  time  read  the 
sermon.  The  text  was:  'Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.'  I 
should  exceedingly  like  to  read  the 
sermon  carefully.  The  idea  even 
crossed  my  mind  of  applying 
anonymously  for  it,  but  I  felt  that 
I  had  no  right  to  take  up  the  time 
of  a  maa  who  works  not  for  us, 
but  for  a  generation,  and,  as  I 
think,  for  venerations  to  come. 
...  I  fed  with  you  that  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  the  Church 
while  Maurice  was  in  it." 

He  came  home  strangely  altered ; 
tired  and  imable  to  work,  yet  in 
better    spirits    than    usual.      He 


seemed  sweeter  and  gentler  than 
ever  about  most  things,  yet  I 
noticed  that  his  horror  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  and  bigotnr  had 
taken  a  new  and  alarming  develop- 
ment. I  found  it  necessaiy  to- 
wam  him  that  it  was  unsafe  and 
wrong  for  him  to  dwell  on  any- 
one's unjuBt  deeds.  If  he  met  a 
man  illusing  an  animal,  he  would 
come  in  qmte  iU,  of  distress  for 
the  animal's  suffering,  and  rage 
at  the  clergy  who  profess  to  teach 
the  people  their  duty,  and  do  so 
little  towards  shewing  them  that 
they  have  any  duty  to  the  dumb 
creation.  I  spoke  to  him  very 
seriously  about  the  selfishness  and 
wrongness  of  our  own  negative 
attitude  towards  parochial  affairs- 
and  Church  work,  and  towards  our 
clergyman's  actual  dif&culties;  it 
seemed  the  best  way  of  quieting^ 
the  storms  of  passion  that  swept 
over  him. 

Nearly  the  only  part  of  my 
husband's  life  of  which  he  had 
ever  enjoyed  talking  was  his  in- 
tercourse with  other  mathema- 
ticians and  logicians.  He  used  to 
speak  with  the  warmest  gratitude 
01  their  almost  unvarying  Kindness 
and  courtesy  towards  himself  ;  of 
their  hearty  appreciation  of  dis- 
coveries which  might  seem  likely 
to  cast  some  of  their  own  work  into 
the  shade;  of  their  generous  as- 
sistance in  correcting  his  mistakes, 
while  shrinking  even  from  allow- 
ing their  share  in  his  labours  to  b& 
pubHcly  acknowledged;  and  of  the 
service  which  this  imselfish  co- 
operation had  rendered  to  his  works. 
One  day  during  this  last  autumn 
of  his  life,  I  said  something  to  him 
about  the  injury  which  I  thought 
an  earnest  student  might  receive 
from  the  sort  of  social  excom- 
munication and  domestic  worry 
which  often  follows  on  the 
publication  of  the  first  (real  or 
supposed)  heresy.  I  daresay  I 
spoke  feelingly.    I  had  but  too- 
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often  watched  the  same  kind  of 
blight  coming  over  friends  of  my 
own  who  had,  not  written  but 
.fipoken,  things  displeasing  to 
the  orthodox ;  and  had  even  felt 
it  creeping  over  myself.  As  I 
described  the  student,  exasperated 
and  perplexed,  flune  off  from  re- 
ligious companionship,  and  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  utter 
loneliness  and  the  society  of  men 
of  lower  aims  and  coarser  minds 
than  his  own;  of  men  who  are 
sceptics  from  indifference,  and 
infidels  because  they  do  not  care 
for  any  God  at  all — and  especially 
as  I  spoke  of  the  consequent  de- 
terioration of  his  uxn'k — a  strange 
emotion  seemed  to  stir  my  husband. 
His  voice  rose  to  a  great  bitter 
cry :  **  Oh,  my  child,  you  do  under- 
stand that,  you  do  understand  it !" 
.  He  begged  me  henceforth  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  work  for  or 
eerve  any  other  cause  but  the  one 
of  teaching  the  need  of  providing 
for  those  who  are  beginning  to  go 
on  what  may  seem  a  wrong  road 
in  religion  or  morals,  genial  com- 
panionship with  people  of  an 
opposite  turn  of  mind  to  their 
own. 

That  afternoon's  talk  was  a  reve- 
lation to  me  in  many  ways.  It 
shewed  me,  among  other  things, 
why  he  spoke  with  such  reverence 
of  avowed  heretics  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  They  had  plunged  into 
the  melie  from  which  his  own 
sensitive  nature  had  been  protected 
by  so  many  circumstances;  and 
whatever  they  might  henceforth 
say  or  do,  their  names  were  too 
eacred  to  be  lightly  spoken  in  his 
house.  The  things  which  common- 
place, easy-ffoing  clergymen  took 
tmon  themselves  to  say  of  Bishop 
Oolenso  seemed  almost  to  put  him 
beside  himself.  He  could  feel  for 
the  loneliness  of  a  supposed  heretic 
or  unbeliever,  insulted  for  the  sake 
of  dogmas ;  while  the  same  sense 
of  loneliness  was  rather  impressed 


on  me  by  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Maurice  wasting  his  passionate 
eloquence  on  an  imamiaiy  Benan, 
when  obviously  the  ming  he  most 
needed  to  complete  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  real  one.  To 
any  consciousness  that  sympathy 
might  be  due  to  our  own  clergy- 
liian,  for  making  himself  miserable 
over  imaginaiy  parishioners  living 
without  God  in  the  world,  while  I 
knew  that  we  could,  without  much 
expenditure  of  time,  materially 
increase  his  influence  for  good  in 
the  parish,  if  only  we  would  run 
the  risk  of  a  little  unpleasantness 
and  irritation,  he  seemed  quite 
unawakened  and  curiously  blind, 
I  thought. 

He  had  ordered  in  London  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Maurice.  When 
it  came  home  he  hung  it  up, 
saying  he  was  ''hanging  out  his 
colours."  One  day  I  came  into 
the  room  and  found  him  standing 
by  it,  with  his  lips  quivering  and 
his  eyes  full  of  tears.  **  The  dear 
old  Prophet,"  he  said.  **  I  was 
thinking  what  it  would  be  to  live 
till  one  could  never  hear  him 
preach  again." 

He  had  met  Bishop  Colenso  in 
London,  and  had  heard  much  of 
his  struggles  and  difficulties. 
Thanks  to  this,  he  was  evidently 
beginning  to  realise  that  the  best 
way  to  widen  one'sNational  Church 
is  to  make  a  wedge  of  one's  own 
body  and  soul ;  and  that  to  do  this 
persistently  might  be  as  heroic  as 
going  to  the  stake  in  defence  of, 
or  in  protest  against,  a  particular 
form  of  words.  He  gave  me  the 
Bishop's  famous  sermon  about 
Abraham's  sacrifice  to  read  aloud 
to  him.  When  I  had  finished  it  he 
sat  thinking  for  some  time  in 
silence.  Then  he  gave  me  leave— 
with  a  smile — to  help  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  in  any  way  that 
I  could,  or  that  he  would  allow 
me.     He  told  me,  in  a  few  quiet 
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words,  how  completely  he  had  de- 
<cided  to  give  up  his  cherished  ideal 
of  a  happy  home  and  a  peaceful 
life.  Next  morning  he  wrote  to 
thank  the  Bishop  for  writing  that 
aermon. 

In  October  he  left  home  un- 
expectedly, without  telling  me 
where  he  was  going.  On  his  re- 
turn he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
among  the  scenes  and  companions 
of  his  early  life,  and  visited  some 
friends  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.  He  quoted  to  me 
•several  times,  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  a  stanza  of  a  poem  on  the 
.Higher  Philosophy : — 

It  shall  lead  thee  to  those  fountains 
Whose  streams  mn  never  dry, 
To  those  holy  heights  of  being 
Where  all  resentments  die. 

He  gave  me  leave  to  write  to  Mr. 
Maurice  and  ask  him  to  visit  us. 
When  I  took  him  my  letter  he 
told  me  he  would  enclose  it  in  a 
note  from  himself  as  soon  as  we 
had  finished  looking  over  some 
examination  papers,  on  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  went  to  bed 
Tory  tired  the  evening  he  finished 
them,  and  was  taken  ill  in  the 
night.  The  doctors  told  me  from 
the  beginning  that  his  brain  was 
in  the  most  alarming  condition. 
It  was  literally  worn  out  with  all 
the  hard  work  of  his  life.  He 
must  have  been  seriously  iU  for  at 
least  some  weeks,  they  said,  and 
had  within  the  last  few  days  taken 
cold,  which  had  brought  some 
bronchial  affection.  He  had  all  the 
physical  symptoms  which  are 
usually  accompanied  by  violent 
deHrium.  I  was  to  watch  him  in- 
cessantly, and  keep  him  quiet  if  I 
could.  11  he  once  lost  control  of 
himself,  or  if  I  lost  control  of  him, 
the  suffering  would  be  very 
frightful.  I  wanted  to  send  for  a 
nurse  skilled  in  such  cases.  This 
they  forbade.  It  was  just  possible, 
they  said,  that  I  might  know  enough 
.about    him    to    keep    him    from 


thinking  of  exciting  subjects ;  no 
one  else  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use. 

On  the  first  or  second  morning 
of  his  illness  (November  26th,  I 
believe  it  was)  he  told  me  to  write 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Boyal 
Society  and  ask  whether  there  had 
been  a  magnetic  storm  in  the 
night,  as  he  had  awakened  and 
found  the  room  full  of  light.  A 
lady  who  called  on  me  in  the 
course  of  the  day  told  me  that  she 
too  had  awakened  in  the  night 
and  found  the  room  full  of  rose- 
coloured  light.  But  I  did  not  write, 
being  fully  occupied. 

I  soon  noticed  that  his  mind 
fixed  itself  in  a  curious  restless 
way  on  questions  of  time.  I  had 
brought  him  his  food  or  medicine 
at  the  wrong  hour ;  or  it  was  three 
days,  not  two,  since  so  and  so 
happened,  etc. ;  the  mere  mention 
of  the  subject  always  brought  on 
a  strange  look  of  suffering ;  so  I 
warned  him  to  try  to  keep  his 
mind  off  the  passing  of  time  alto- 
gether. With  his  usual  docility 
he  asked  me  what  he  should 
think  of  instead.  I  told  him  to 
repeat  after  me,  "  The  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever."  And 
whenever  the  symptoms  of  rest- 
lessness came  on  1  used  to  hear 
him  repeating  the  words,  as  if 
clinging  to  mem  for  steadiness. 
After  a  time  he  changed  them  of 
his  own  accord  for  the  verse,  "  For 
ever,  0  Lord,  Thy  word  is  settled  in 
Heaven,"  which  had  always  been 
associated  in  his  mind  with  his 
mathematical  discoveries.  One 
day  he  told  me  that  the  whole 
universe  seemed  spread  before  him 
like  a  great  black  ocean,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  see  and 
nothing  to  hear,  except  that  at 
intervals  a  silver  trumpet  seemed 
to  sound  across  the  waters,  ''  For 
ever,  0  Lord,  Thy  word  is  settled  in 
Heaven."  He  said  that  all  the 
sounds  in  the  house  and  the  move- 
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ments  in  the  room  seemed  to  set 
themselves  to  a  rhythmical  chant 
which  was  singing  the  same  words. 
He  seemed  to  be  thinkinfi^  in- 
tently aU  through  his  ilmess. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  say 
he  was  tired  of  thinking,  and  ask 
me  to  tell  him  something  pleasant 
to  rest  his  mind  on.  One  day  that 
he  said  so,  I  told  him  that  the 
incimibent  of  the  parish  had  been 
to  see  me  and  been  talking  to  me 
kindly  and  with  real  sympathy. 
He  ezdaimed veiy  excitedly,  ''My 
dear,  you  are  not  going  to  let  our 
children  be  biou^t  up  by  people 
of  that  sort."  I  replied  that  I  had 
no  wish  to  do  so  ;  I  only  thought 
he  would  like  to  know  how  very 
unlike  the  behaviour  of  a  mere 
bigot  the  clergyman's  had  been. 
''I  see,"  he  said,  ''he  is  a  good 
man ;  he  and  I  will  be  great  friends 
— ^when  I  get  well."  I  ought  to 
have  guessed  what  was  coming 
then ;  for,  as  Tegner  says — 

Around  the  world  the  Reconciler  goes, 
And  our  name  for  him  is  Death. 

Not  Philosophy.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  George  was 
reaUy  iU.  The  excitement  which 
the  aoctoi:3  feared  had  passed  into 
a  strange  intoxication  of  delight. 
He  would  lie  a  long,  long  time 
together,  looking  at  the  light 
through  the  fronds  of  a  fern,  and 
drinkmg  in  their  beauty  till  it 
seemed  as  if  the  pleasure  became 
too  great  to  bear.  One  day  I 
went  in  and  foimd  him  sitting  up 
and  looking  tired  and  strained. 
I  brought  nis  favourite  portrait 
of  Mr.  Maurice.  He  sanK  back, 
sayinff,  "  Oh,  that  t>  delightful," 
and  lay  quite  quiet  for  hours 
with  it  beside  him.  I  told  him 
one  day,  laughing,  that  I  did 
not  beueve  he  was  iU  at  all ; 
that  he  was  much  more  like  a 


creature  g^ing  through  a  crisis  of 
development  than  a  sick  man ;  that 
he  had  been  for  many  months  past 
too  tired  to  work  properly,  and 
that  I  expected  he  would  now  get  a 
new  lease  of  his  brain.  ' '  And  use^ 
it  for  God,"  he  said,  veiy  solemnly. 
Our  yoimgest  child  had  been  taken 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  room  every 
day.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life 
he  asked  me  to  bring  her.  "  Let 
me  see  her  again,"  he  said.  "Meino 
Engelchen,  sie  isteine  Erwheinung*^ 
(My  little  angel ;  she  is  a  vision). 

I  think  he  touched  the  key-note 
of  his  harmonious  life  just  before 
he  became  speechless,  when  I  put 
some  tea  to  his  lips  asking  if  it 
was  nice,  and  he  smiled  and  said, 
"  It  is  heavenly y 

He  was  speechless  for  some 
time,  but  was  evidently  trying  to 
give  me  some  instructions  about 
what  I  was  to  do.  I  asked  him 
many  questions,  which  he  answered 
by  signs;  but  I  could  make  out 
nothing  more  definite  than  that 
what  he  wished  to  say  was  some- 
how connected  with  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children.  I  men- 
tioned everything  I  could  think 
of  that  he  had  ever  spoken  of  to 
me  in  connection  with  the  subject; 
he  shook  his  head.  As  he  was 
growing  excited  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  trust  to  God  to  guide  me ; 
he  nodded  and  seemed  quite  con- 
tent. Then  I  remembered  how  he 
had  always  said  he  had  no  positive 
belief  in  a  future  life.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  altered  his  mind  on 
that  point.  He  shook  his  head 
and  pushed  my  hand  away.  I 
said,  "Are  you  still  willing  to 
leave  the  future  entirely  to  God  ?" 
He  nodded ;  and  there  came  over 
him  a  smile  of  such  wonderful 
peace  that  I  would  not  speak  again; 
and  so  he  lay  quiet  untd  the  end. 
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l^B  are  all  watching  with  a  deep 
interest  the  tragic  drama   which 
is  being  played  in  South-Eastem 
Europe.    From  spectators  we  may 
«t  any  moment  become  actors.    11 
•such  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
because  what  is  called  a  British 
interest  will  be  injured,  or  at  least 
threatened.     I  need  not  discuss 
the  hackneyed  questions  whether 
Constantinople  is    or  is  not  the 
key    of   India,    or   whether  Ar- 
menia   should    be    rescued  from 
Russia  for  the  sake  of  a  potential 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway.    But 
it    may    be    asked:     Supposing 
Russia  were  able  to  do  something 
which  would  plainly  and  without 
doubt  threaten  the  road  to  India, 
s,g,f  suppose  (though  it  is  an  im- 
possibility)    that    Russia    could 
occupy  Egypt — ought  we  to  eo  to 
war?    Aid    if    so,   why?    Wow, 
I    presume    that    most    persons 
woiud     answer,     yes.      SnaU    I 
be    thought    arrogant    if    I    ffo 
on  to  surmise   that  they  woiud 
hardly  be  able  to  say  why?    Of 
•course,    there    is    the    instinctiye 
feeling  that  a  nation  which  is  hit 
has  a  right  to  hit  back,  just  as  a 
man  has;    but  an  occupation  of 
Egypt  would  not  be  a  direct  act  of 
war  upon  Britain. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  most  of  us  esteem  the 
British  Empire  as  an  institution 
of  quite  unique  and  peculiar  value, 


to  be  held  and  defended  as  a  yery 
precious  possession.  And  yet  it 
may  be  said  that  this  is  an  instinc- 
tive and  inarticulate  sentiment 
rather  than  the  result  of  reasoned 
thought.  I  might  go  so  far  as  to 
say  uiat  at  the  first  glance,  rea- 
soned thought  appears  to  condemn 
the  sentiment.  But  such  condem- 
nation is  not  just,  as  I  hope  to 
shew. 

The  attitude  of  most  Englishmen 
towards  the  British  Empire  is  one 
which  I  can  only  call  duU  acquies- 
eenee.  The  Empire  is  a  fact.'  Cana- 
da, New  Zealand,  Australia,  India, 
and  so  on,  are  parts  of  the  Queen's 
dominions.  America  (meaning 
the  United  States)  is  a  place  where 
people  talk  English,  but  which  is 
not  English  territory  because  some- 
thing or  other  happened  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Those  who  are  a  little 
more  learned  know  from  their 
books  of  geography  that  French 
is  spoken  in  Lower  Canada  and 
Mauritius,  and  a  variety  of  un- 
known tongues  in  India — ^mostly 
by  dark-sunned  people.  They 
have  heard  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  and  know  that 
Oeorge  Washington  was  on  one 
side  and  George  the  Third  on  the 
other.  If  the^  regard  the  foreign 
dependencies  m  any  practical  way, 
they  think  of  the  Colonies  as 
places  to  which  the  poor  can  emi- 
grate,  and  of  India  as  a  place 


*  This  Is  the  rabetaaoe  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Fortnightly  Olnb,  Dublin,  4th 
l^ebmaiy,  1878,  by  Bdwaid  Stanley  Bobertion,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Servioe. 
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whither  young  men  of  the  middle 
class  go  out  as  cadets,  and  whence 
they  come  home  colonels. 

But  there  are  others  who  have 
gone  more  deeply,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  more  intelligently,  into  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  They  are 
not  igpiorant  of  the  real  causes 
which  brought  so  many  and  such 
various  races  together  under  one 
sceptre ;  nor  are  they  ignorant  of 
the  causes  which  separated  a 
powerful  and  rising  nation  from 
its  mother  country.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  the  most 
intelligent  school  of  politicians  in 
Great  Britain  should  oe  the  school 
that  rejoices  over  the  ffreat  Ameri- 
can disruption  of  the  last  century, 
and  disapproves  of  the  Imperial 
system  of  which  Great  Britain  is 
the  centre.  When  I  call  this 
political  school  the  most  intelli- 
gent, I  am  aware  that  I  am 
making  a  very  large  concession ; 
for  one  of  the  objects  of  this  paper 
is  to  prove  that  me  party  in  ques- 
tion IS  wrong  in  this  partioidar 
point  of  its  creed. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disapprobation  with  which  certain 
of  tne  Liberal  party  regard  the 
Empire,  may  be  learned  from  re- 
cent writings  of  eminent  men.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  have  all  within  the 
last  few  months  given  utterance  to 
their  opinions ;  and  these  opinions 
may  be  thus  sunmied  up.  They 
condemn  with  more  or  less  rigour 
the  process  by  which  most  of  the 
foreign  dominions  have  been  ac- 
quired. They  consider  that  the 
greater  Colonies — Canada,  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  New 
Zealand,  for  instance — ought  to 
be  independent  States.  India  they 
regard  as  a  source  of  military  and 
financial  danger ;  posts  like  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta  as  a  menace  and  an 
insult  to  foreign  powers. 

All  this  has  been  answered  over 
and  over  again.    There  is  much 


in  the  process  of  growth  of  the 
Empire  which  nobody  now  defends. 
But  every  one  who  lias  studied  the 
subject  knows  that  nearly  all  the 
conquests  made  by  Britain  were  in 
a  manner  forced  upon  her.  In  the 
Indian  Empire  especially,  it  ia 
almost  a  truism  l£at  evexy  step* 
in  advance  was  an  act  of  self-de- 
fence, and  an  act  to  which  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  India  were  driven  in  de- 
spite of  the  Directors  and  of  the- 
Board  of  Control.  The  answer 
most  commonly  g^ven  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  Colonies  ought 
to  be  independent,  is  that  they  da- 
not  wish  it  themselves.  In  regard 
to  India  it  is  urged  that  the  neces- 
sity f orkeepingup  alarge  European 
army  there  really  helps,  instead  or 
hindering,  the  recruiting  of  our 
home  army.  This  I  believe  to  be 
quite  true.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  shew  that  India 
might  be  made  (though  she  is  not 
at  present)  a  source  in  herself  of 
additional  military  streng^  to  the 
Empire.  The  real  difficulty  of 
India  is  one  that  is  only  of  lat& 
days  beginning  to  be  understood. 
I  mean  of  course  the  famines —  or 
rather  the  financial  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  them.  This  difficulty 
I  believe  is  not  insurmoimtable,. 
though  it  is,  and  must  long  remain,, 
a  source  of  weakness. 

The  most  advanced  Liberals — 
even  Badicals — ^those  who  talk 
glibly  of  an  independent  Australia 
and  an  independentCanada — ^never 
have  ventured  to  propound  any 
scheme  of  separation  &om  India. 
The  people  who  see  no  menace  to 
England  or  to  Europe  in  a  Bussian 
protectorate  of  Bulgarians,  of  Sla- 
vonians, and  of  Greeks — or  in  a. 
nominally  joint  protectorate  which 
would  be  virtually  Eussian — such 
politicians,  I  say,  might  with  the 
utmost  consistency  suggest  a  Bus- 
sian or  a  joint  Europecm  protec- 
torate of  an  auUmonwm  India.     A. 
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proposal  of  this  kind  would  be 
rejected  and  scorned  by  the  most 
aavanced    of    the     anti-Imperial 
Liberals;    yet  in  such  a  scheme 
lies  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem,     in  the    sense  wherein 
liberals  affect  to  wish  to  solve  it. 
I  say  affect  because  I  can  hardly 
think  that    the    current   Liberal 
criticism  is  sincere.   But  this  criti- 
cism   proves     one    thing.      The 
Liberal  ^arty,  with  all  its  intelli- 
genoe,  fails  to  see  that  the  British 
Empire    is  the  greatest  political 
experiment  known  to  history.    It 
is  all  the  greater  because  it  did 
not  originate  in  preconceived  plans 
of  conquest.    There  is  not  a  smgle 
stage  of  social  progess  which  is 
not  represented  somewhere  within 
the    boundaries    of   the  Empire. 
There  is  no  form  of  government, 
from  miHtary  despotism  to  univer- 
sal suffrage,  which  is  not  some- 
where established  under  the  Im- 
perial crown.     But  all  this  vast 
system  is  under  the  control  of  one 
dominant  idea;     and  strange  to 
say,  that  dominant  idea  is  the  very 
thing    of  which    Liberals    make 
their  boast.    If  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
very  core  of  the  Liberal  creed,  it 
is  that  freedom  is  the  ris^ht  of 
every  man ;     and  that  this  and 
other  rights,  however  they  may 
vary  in  extent  and  value,  ought  to 
be  protected  by  laws  so  made,  and 
so  administered,   that  they  shall 
secure  equal  justice  toaU.  Subject 
to  this  central  rule,  it  is  held  by 
most  Liberals    that   communities 
ought,     as    far    as    possible,    to 
manage   their  own  affairs;    and 
that  even    inferior   political  and 
leeal  systems,  so  long  as  they  are 
suited  to  the  people,   will  work 
better  than  a  scientific  constitution 
and  a  scientific  jurisprudence,  if 
these  latter  be  over  the  heads  of 
their  subjects. 

Now  these  two  chief  articles  of 
Liberalism  find  their  practical  ex- 


pression in  the  Empire.  It  is  a^ 
vast  experiment  of  freedom  and 
equal  law  for  all,    and  of  self- 

fovemment  wherever  it  can    be- 
ad. 

I  suppose  I  need  hardly  explain 
that  I  do  not  contend  that   we 
ought  to  have  founded  an  empire 
in  order  to  spread  these  ideas.  But 
I  do  say  that  since  the  Empire 
exists,  and  since  it  is  govemea  on 
such  principles,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  Liberals  to  condemn 
it.    And  practically  they  admit  aa 
much.     Tkey  would  not  shake  off 
a  colony  except  on  its  own  demand 
— though  some  of  them  do  aU  they 
can  to  stir  up  the  Colonies  to  make 
the  demand.  They  would  not  set  up 
an  autonomous  India,  even  with  the 
virtuous  and  liberal  Emperor  of 
Bussia  for  its  chief  protector,  and 
under  the  most  stringent  guaran- 
tees for  freedom  of  trade.    The 
truth    is    that    they    have    little 
confidence    in    the    justice    and 
liberality  of  any  power  but  Britain 
— and  rightly.     So  when  they  are 
challenged  to  say  why  they  would 
not  carry  out  their  theories  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  they  reply  that 
Britain  has  (much  to  their  regret)- 
undertaken  responsibilities  vmich 
she  cannot  now  get  out  of.    Well, 
it  is  precisely  upon  these  responsi- 
bilities that  I  take  my  stand.     I 
say  that  they  are  not  to  be  depre- 
cated or  shirked,  but  are  a  real 
benefit  to  the  rulers  as  well  as  to 
the  subject  races.    There    is   no 
more  dangerous  position  than  that 
in  which  power  is  exercised  with- 
out responsibility.     But  there  is 
hardly  any  position  more  enno- 
bling than  that  in  which  power  is 
exerted  under  a  constant  sense  of 
duty.    The  relations  between  the 
Imperial  power  and  the  subj  ect  races- 
(I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  constitu- 
tional   Colonies)  are    a   constant 
lesson  in  the  exercise  of  power  in 
this  way.    I  will  try  to  present 
some  instances  of  this. 
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The    first    illustration    I    shall 
offer  may  seem  to  relate  to  a  trifl- 
ing matter :  but  in  reality  it  is  not 
«o.      Many    of    us    have    heard 
the  charge  made  against  Anglo- 
Indians  of  being  rough  and  over- 
bearing  in    their    treatment    of 
natives.    From  some  experience  I 
'Cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  the  accusation. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
truth.    There  is  another  side  to 
iJie    conduct    of    Anglo-Indians, 
which  is  less  known  at  home.    It 
will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  some 
who  have  not  visited  India  to  be 
told  of  a  veiy  stringent  etiquette 
which  binds  Englishmen  in  their 
intercourse  with    natives.     If    a 
native    gentleman    calls    on    an 
EngHshman,  even  for  a  visit  of  the 
merest  ceremony,  it  is  regarded  as 
highly  discourteous  if  the  English- 
man is  "not  at  home."     So  far, 
perhaps,  England  and  India  are 
alike ;  though  the  most  liberal  con- 
struction is  put    upon  the  term 
gentleman,     and    no    introduction 
or  previous  acquaintance  is  exacted 
as  a  preliminary.    But  in  order  to 
«hew  that  no  discourtesy  is  in- 
tended, the  person  visited  is  h(nmd 
to  name  a  time  when  he  can  and 
will  receive  the  visit :  and  this,  as 
I  said,  is  the  case  even  when  the 
visit  is  one  of   mere   ceremony. 
This  is  not  the  trifle  it  seems  to  be. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  home  resi- 
dent Englishmen  to  realise  how 
Tezy    liberally   the    word   gentle- 
man   is     interpreted     in     India. 
Fancy  a  judge  or  a  bishop  having 
to  keep  his  doors  open  to  evexy 
parish  derk  or  national  school- 
master  who   chose  to   interview 
him.    Even  this  is  by  no  means 
an  adequate  parallel.    But  what 
I  have  said  will  serve  to  shew 
that   the    haughty,   overbearing, 
rude   temper    of    which   Anglo- 
Indians  are  so  often  accused  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule: 
and  that  the  rule  is   courteous, 


conciliatory,  and  83rmpathetic  be- 
haviour. 

To  pass  to  a  weightier  matter. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  judicial 
system  of  India  provides  a  regular 
eradation    of   appeals,   from  the 
K)west  local    Courts   up    to    the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  all  questions  of  status, 
and  in  many  of  contract,  the  local 
Courts  administer  the  Hindoo  or 
Mahomedan  law,  according  to  the 
condition    of  the    parties.      The 
judges  who  administer  native  law 
are  always  natives,  but  an  appeal 
lies  from  them  to  an  Eng^h  judge, 
then  to  the  Presidency  High  Coiurt, 
and    ultimately    to    the    Judicial 
Committee.     Now    every   one  of 
these  appeals  is  a  lesson  for  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  as  well  as  for  the 
Court  apposed  against.    And  it 
is  hard   to  over-estimate  the  in- 
fluence  of    these  lessons  on  the 
political  and  intellectual  temper  of 
the  Courts,  when  we  consider  what 
very  bizarre  questions  occasionally 
come  up  for  decision.     We  nmy 
imagine  the  laughter  that  would  be 
raised  if  one  of  our  Courts — ^the 
Chancery  or  Exchequer  Division, 
for  instance— had  to  try  the  issue 
whether  a  certain difi;nitaiy  enjoyed 
a  right  to  have  a  palanquin  carried 
sideways  througn  the  streets,  to 
disting^uish  him  from  the  plebeians 
^ho,  according  to  ^etiquette,  could 
only  be  carried  feet  foremost!  The 
judicial  spirit  must  be  highly  cul- 
tivated  when  this  is  seen  to  be 
important  because  of  the  value  the 
claimants  attach  to  their  rights, 
irrespective    of     the    essentially 
triflin|^   and  silly  nature  of   the 
riffht  itself. 

1  coidd  multiply  illustrations 
almost  infinitely,  out  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  very  little  more 
upon  this  topic.  The  intellectual 
benefit  of  intercourse  with  races 
in  a  stage  of  process  veiy  remote 
from  our  own  is  seen  in  such 
works    as    Sir    Henry    Maine's 
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'''Village  Communities,"  and  his 
"Early  Histoiy  of  Institutione :" 
works  which  oould  never  have 
been  written  but  for  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  official  investigations 
-oonducted  for  practical  ends  by 
the  Indian  Government.  Indi- 
rectly,  something  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  said  of  Sir  James  Steven's 
remarkable  book,  "  Liberty,  £qua- 
lity,  and  Fraternity."  Many  of 
the  most  striking  thoughts  in  that 
book  were  suggested  by  incidents 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  political 
system. 

In  a  few  words,  the  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  of  ruling  subject 
races  so  as  to  secure  for  them  as 
much  freedom  and  self-Mvemment 
as  they  will  bear,  has  been  of  in- 
•ealculable  benefit  to  the  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  dominant  race  itself. 
This  I  daim  as  a  reason  for  esteem- 
ing and  upholding  the  Empire.  I 
need  not  argue  in  favour  of  the* 
alliance  which  subsists  among  free 
<X)mmunities  such  as  the  Oolonies 
—communities  that  are  free,  that 
4tre  equal  among  themselves,  and 
«qual  to  the  mother  country  in 
everything  except  that  common 
leadership  and  primacy  which 
some  one  of  the  confederacy  must 
exercise,  and  to  which  the  mother 
-coimtry  is  most  naturally  entitled. 

In  short,  whether  we  look  on 
Britain  as  the  head  of  a  conmxunity 
of  free  and  equal  States,  bound 
together  by  an  alliance  which  is 
indissoluble  because  no  one  wishes 
to  break  it ;  or  whether  we  look 
on  her  as  the  protector,  teacher, 
and  emancipator  of  the  more  back- 
ward races  of  mankind,  we  see 
an  Imperial  and  yet  a  Republican 
institution,  greater  than  anything 
the  world  has  seen  since  the 
Oaesars — ^like  the  Empire  of  the 
Caesars  in  gloiy,  greater  in  extent, 
more  beneficent  in  working;  an 
Empire  in  whose  defence  the  sol- 
dier can  willingly  and  honourably 
die,  and  in  whose  service  the  states- 


man and  the  philanthropist  oan 
gloriously  and  beneficently  live. 

Some  such  feeling  as  this  lies  at 
the  root  of  that  sentiment  which 
impels  us  all  to  resent  as  a  personal 
injuzy  any  attempt  to  trespass 
upon  British  rights  or  to  trammel 
British  action.  Civis  JR(nnanu8  sum 
was  a  grand  saying:  but  Britannm 
9um  means  all  that  it  ever  implied, 
and  much  more.  In  all  this  it  is 
our  proud  privilege  to  share  :  and 
if  enthusiasm  is  now  and  then 
disposed  to  make  too  much  of  the 
privilege,  sober  thought  teaches 
us  that  its  value  is  real  and 
rational. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  I 
have  been  saying,  it  should  teach 
us  to  estimate  at  their  true  value 
the  theories  and  schemes  put 
forward  by  a  certain  faction  in 
Ireland,  whose  noise  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  real 
influence,  and  whose  influencCi 
whether  great  or  small,  is  wholly 
mischievous.  The  little  knot  of 
members  of  Parliament  who  call 
themselves  Home  Bulers  have  two 
faces — one  for  Parliament  and  one 
for  the  people  who  return  them. 
With  the  Parliamentary  mouth 
they  profess  to  be  anxious  only 
for  reforms  in  local  institutions; 
with  the  electioneering  mouth 
they  bellow  the  commonplaces  of 
insurrectionary  oratory  and  puff  at 
the  embers  of  expiring  grievances. 
In  Parliament  they  profess  that 
they  only  want  a  local  Legislature 
for  local  affairs.  Out  of  Parliament 
they  give  public  receptions  and 
.banquets  to  released  convicts.  The 
only  difference  between  Bill  Sykes 
and  the  unhappy  man  who  was 
carried  to  his  grave  a  fortnight 
ago,  is  that  M'Carthy  was  a  reoel 
as  well  as  a  felon.  Those  who 
rejoiced  over  his  release  from 
prison,  who  mourned  over  his 
death  as  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
have  no  ri^ht  to  pretend  that  they 
are  anythmg  else  than  rebels  at 
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heart.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
rebel  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Many  of  the  noblest  of  mankind 
have  been  rebels — some  of  them 
rebels  just  because  they  were  the 
noblest.  All  depends  on  what  it 
is  that  is  rebelled  against.  And  I 
distinctly  say  that  those  who  re- 
bel against  the  British  Empire 
rebel  against  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  political  ideal  that  the 
world  has  yet  attained  to.  Instead 
of  the  noblest  of  mankind, 
they  are  the  greatest  of  fools. 
If  they  attained  their  object,  the 
object  they  disavow  in  words,  but 
which  their  acts  prove  to  be  theirs, 
what  would  they  have  succeeded 
in  doing  ?  They  would  make  their 
own  country  foreign  to  its  near- 
est neighbour.  They  would — ^to 
put  the  matter  on  its  lowest  ground 
— cut  off  Ireland  from  nearly  all 
the  material  advanta|^es  it  mins 
by  its  political  union  with  England. 
Would  Irish  labour  be  welcomed 
and  protected  in  the  English  mar- 
ket if  Irishmen  were  foreigpiers  ? 
Let  the  Belgian  and  Italian  masons 
and  bricklayers  answer  that  ques- 
tion. And  to  pass  into  another 
sphere :  would  the  son  of  an  Irish 
country  gentleman  ever  have  been 
Governor-General  of  India  ?  It  is 
a  little  too  absurd  to  have  to  ask 
these  questions ;  but  the  actions  of 
the  so-called  Home  Eule  party 
render  them  necessarj'.  If  they 
do  not  mean  separation,  why  do 
they  try  to  raise  the  ghost  of  re- 
bellion? If  they  do,  they  are 
distinctly  the  enemies  and  not  the 
friends  of  their  countrj'.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  pleaded  that  they  do 
not  mean  separation,  but  that  they 
do  aim  at  such  a  measure  of 
local  independence  as  will — ^to 
use  a  now  well  known  phrase 
' — govern  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  If  this  i«  what  they 
mean,  their  attitude  is  more  melan- 
choly than  if  they  meant  secession 
pure  and  simple.     For  imluckily, 


there  are  no  Irish  ideas  in  politics. 
There  are  Ultramontane  ideas — 
Boman  Ultramontane  ideas,  and 
Oran^  Ultramontane  ideas — but 
no  Irish  ideas.  I  do  not  want  ta 
give  offence,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  raise  the  religious 
difficulty.  But  this  religious- 
difficulty  complicates  what  are 
called  Irish  politics  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  in  reality  no 
politics  at  aU — only  a  clerical 
faction  fight.  Denominational 
Jliducation  is  neither  an  Irish  idea 
nor  a  political  iden.  It  is  a  clerical 
idea,  chiefly  of  the  Boman  Ultra- 
montane order.  That  this  is  the 
case  must  be  evident  to  anyone- 
who  studies  contemporary  foreign 
politics.  Sunday  Closing  is  not 
an  Irish  idea,  for  it  was  borrowed 
from  Scotland;  it  is  hardly  a 
political  idea,  but  it  is  eminently  a 
clerical  idea.  These  are  specimens 
—or  rather  they  are  nearly 
an  exhaustive  list — of  the  idea& 
that  pass  current  as  Irish.  For 
the  sake  of  ideas  of  this  kind, 
Irishmen  are  asked  to  adopt  a 
political  system  which  will  force 
them  to  stand  aloof  from  the  whole 
movement  of  modem  thought,  and 
to  abdicate  their  share  in  ad- 
ministering the  mighty  Empire  of 
which  at  present  they  form  an 
integral  pait.  For  be  it  remem- 
bered  that  to  adopt  any  con- 
stitution which  would  bring  in 
Denominational  Education,  would 
simpl}'  be  to  paralyse  Irish  intel- 
lect. Irish  thews  and  sinews — ^to 
revert  to  a  matter  I  mentioned 
before— would  continue  to  com- 
mand their  value  in  the  labour 
market.  But  Irish  brains  woiild 
lose  their  value  because  they 
would  lose  their  power,  and  they 
would  lose  their  power  because 
they  would  undergo  a  pernicious 
training. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more- 
disastrous — nothing  more  humiliat- 
ing— ^than  the  being  shut  in,  as  it 
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were,  by  an  intellectual  quarantine. 
To  Irifilmien  it  would  be  specially 
humiliating,  because  we  pride  our- 
selves— ^and  not  without  reason — 
on  dur  genius,  and  not  least  on  our 
politicai  genius.  When  an  Irish- 
man goes  into  politics,  he  seldom 
fails  to  distinguish  himself— even 
if  it  be  only  as  a  distinguished 
failure.  But  I  need  not  qualify 
my  words  in  that  way.  There  is 
no  country  in  Europe,  from  Eussia 
to  Spain,  where  Irish  statesmen 
have  not  made  their  mark.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  at 
this  day  where  will  not  be  found 
Irishmen  as  leaders  of  thought  and 
foremost  in  administration.  It  is 
only  in  Ireland  that  Irishmen 
seem  to  be  stricken  with  political 
dementia.  It  is  the  custom  to  at- 
tribute all  this  to  the  religious 
inequalities  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  just. 
But  the  way  to  remedy  the 
inequality  of  a  past  era  is  certainly 
not  by  creating  a  new  inequality 
in  our  own  day  and  generation.  I 
admit  that  reaction  is  inevitable 
after  long  and  harsh  repression, 
but  it  is  for  the  men  of  sober 
thoughtfulness  to  see  that  the 
reaction  does  not  carry  us  to 
extremes. 

The  moral  that  I  would  draw 
from  what  I  have  been  saying  is 
briefly  this  :  It  is  of  infinite  mi- 
portance  to  every  Irishman  that 
his  country  should  worthily  main- 
tain her  place  in  the  greatest 
political  system  known  to  history. 
The  party  which  is  trying  to  per- 
suade us  to  stand  aside  and  isolate 
ourselves,  offers  as  an  inducement 
the  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
which  ends  are  of  doubtful  value  in 


themselves,  and  are  infinitely  in- 
significant as  compared  with  the 
maintenance  of  our  position  in  the 
Empire.  Separation  from  the 
Empire  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
It  is  disavowed  even  by  those  who 
for  electioneering  purposes  coquet 
with  sedition.  Minor  schemes  of 
isolation  are  mischiovous,  partly 
because  of  their  direct  results,  but 
chiefly  because  they  would  afford 
a  machinery  for  semi-seditious 
agitations.  The  end  of  our  en- 
deavours should  be  Imperial 
unity  first ;  and  after  that,  any 
local  improvement  we  can  see 
our  way  to  attaining.  I  fully 
admit  the  seriousness  of  the 
need  for  local  improvement;  but 
this  is  not  the  point  now  in 
question.  The  real  issue  between 
those  who  think  as  I  do  and  those 
that  call  themselves  Home  Bulers, 
is  an  issue  of  principle,  not  of 
detail.  They  contend  that  within 
the  Empire  there  is  neither  real 
freedom  nor  real  good  government 
for  Ireland.  I  contend  that  there 
are  both ;  that  there  would  be  leaa 
of  both  in  the  complete  or  partial 
isolation  which  is  their  ideal ;  and 
that  there  are,  besides  freedom  and 
good  government,  other  good 
things  which  the  Empire  places 
within  the  reach  of  Irishmen,  and 
from  which  isolation,  complete  or 
partial,  would  cut  them  off.  This 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Home 
Bule  controversy.  And  this  if* 
why  I,  as  an  Irishman  who  has 
learned  something  of  the  working 
of  the  Imperial  system,  regard  the 
Home  Bule  agitation  as  mischiev- 
ous, in  so  far  as  it  is  not  con- 
temptible. 
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It  does  not  need  any  lengthened 
argument  to  shew  that  any  writ- 
ings, whether  professedly  his- 
torical, doctrinal,  philosophical,  or 
of  any  other  kind,  emanating  from 
a  people  whose  religion  was  of 
a  kind  consistent  witn  such  gross 
superstition,  cannot  be  taken  as 
if  they  were  the  works  of  known 
writers  of  European  race,  and  of 
modem  times.  Nor  is  it  any  ex- 
aggeration to  speak  of  these 
grotesque  utterances  as  a  part  of 
uie  Jewish  religion.  What  that 
religion  may  have  been  in  the 
times  of  Moses,  of  Samuel,  or  of 
Malachi,  is  not  the  question,  even 
were  we  in  a  position  to  reply  to 
it.  The  true  meaning  of  any 
language  ^^^  ^7  ^  Jewish  writer 
of  the  Herodian  times  is  that 
which  was  consistent  with  the 
learning  of  his  day,  and  that 
which  would  be  naturally  attri- 
buted to  it  by  his  hearers. 
The  study,  therefore,  of  the  Law, 
and  of  the  literature,  of  the 
date  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  the 
Apostles,  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  imderstanding  what 
any  expression  used  by  an  Evan- 
geiist  or  Apostle  really  means.  Nor 
is  the  puerility  or  superstition  of 
the  Ohemara  a  reason  for  contro- 
verting this  position.  If  the 
acceptance  of  the  rabbinical 
teaching  had  been  optional,  it 
might  have  been  urged  that  there 
was  somewhere   in  Palestine  an 


intelligent  class  of  people,  by  whom 
something  of  what  we  call  the  criti- 
cal, or   even  the  inductive   spirit 
might  have  been  displayed.    But 
we  cannot  even  have  the  solace  of 
such    an    imaginary    possibility.^ 
The  only  escape  from  superstition 
was  into  scepticism.     Of  anything 
like  the  critical  method,  not  to  say 
of  the  Gherman,  but  of  the  Greek, 
philosophers,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the     most     shadowy    trace.     As 
matter  of  literary  testimony,   the 
Mishna  occupies  a  veiy  distinct 
place  from  the  Ghemara,  from  the 
admittedly    higher    antiquity    of 
many  of  its  treatises,  as  much  as 
from  the  distinct  legislative  cha- 
racter of  others.    But  as  evidence 
of  the  condition   of    the  Jewish 
mind  in  the  first  century  the  whole 
of  the  Talmud  is  reliable,  especi- 
ally when  traditions  are  attributed, 
as    in    those    above    cited,    from 
mouth  to  mouth  to  the  doctors 
contemporary    with    the    writers 
of    the    New    Testament.      And 
as    to    the    absolute     authority 
of   the  Ghemara  itself,  the  Mid- 
rasch  Vaykra  Babba,  as  cited  by 
Abb6  Chiarini  (p. 22), thus  defines  it: 
— ''Gk)d8aid  to  Moses,  I  will  give 
to  the  people  in  writing  only  the 
Mikra  (the  Bible),  and  by  word  of 
mouth  the  Mishna,  the  Ghemara, 
and  the  Agada.     I  give  these  by 
word  of  mouth  because  if  I  wrote 
the  principal  matters  of  the  Law 
they  might  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers."    Not  only  is  this  com- 
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mentarj  on  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
to  which  authority  equal  to  that 
of  the  Talmud  itself  is  assigned, 
thus  clear  af«  to  the  claims  of  the 
Ghemara  on  acceptance,  but  in  the 
Treatise  Sanhecmn,  wbioh  con- 
tains the  whole  corpus  of  Jewish 
law  as  to  capital  punishment, 
occurs  the  sentence  (San.  x.  2), 
''A  sin  against  the  words  of  the 
scribes  is  more  grave  than  against 
the  words  of  the  Law."  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  tortuous  ex- 
position of  this  sentence.  As  it 
stands,  it  is  a  part  of  the  statute 
or  Synhedral  Law  of  the  Jews. 
We  can  see,  then,  how  safe  it 
would  have  been  for  a  Jew  to 
treat  a  portion  of  the  Ohemara  as 
an  absurdity ! 

It  is  evident  that  in  addressing 
an  audience  taken  from  such  a 
Xieople  as  the  Jews  of  the  first 
century,  there  was  not  only  the 
entire  absence  of  that  wholesome 
control  which  an  intelligent  audi 
ence  exerts  on  the  ex^avagance 
of  a  speaker,  but  the  certitude  that 
no  new  teaching  of  high  and  lofty 
motive  could  attain  an  audience. 
So  long  as  a  speaker  confined  him- 
self to  reiteration  of  the  events  of 
Jewish  narrative,  or  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  scribes,  he  would 
be  heard.  Let  him  step  beyond, 
and  the  cry  *' Away  with  such  a 
fellow  from  the  earth"  would 
follow.  It  is  only  in  the  form  of 
parable  that  new  truth  could 
be  even  hinted ;  a  fact  that  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  that  state- 
ment of  the  Evangelist  which  says, 
'^  without  a  parable  Jesus  spake 
not  to  the  people."  So,  again, 
the  remark  more  than  once  made 
that  the  people  understood  not  his 
words  is  abundantly  intelligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  difELcmties  as 
to  recording,  or  as  we  should  say 
reporting,  any  doctrine  of  an  un- 
usual character  would  be  extreme. 
To  those  who  ascribe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  an  infallible 


accuracy  to  the  Evangelists  which 
they  nowhere  daim,  and  which 
the  third  Evangelist  implicitly 
disclaims,  these  difficulties  do  not 
of  course  occur.  Neither  is  a 
careful  study  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible  of  value,  or,  indeed,  alto- 
gether safe.  For,  as,  according 
to  the  theoloffical  assumption, 
all  the  needful  teaching  is  in- 
fallibly given  by  the  Ghurch, 
in  her  own  words,  the  attempt 
to  ^ply  private  judgment  to 
the  Bible,  or  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, must  partake  of  the  nature 
of  impiety.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  consistent  dasa  of  hap- 
pily contented  Ohristians,  such 
considerations  as  are  above  urged 
must  have  great  weight.  Nor 
will  it  be  imwelcome  to  re- 
flect that  in  the  almost  utter 
impossibility  of  coUectinfi;  abso- 
lutely faithful  reports  ues  the 
clue  to  those  difficulties  and 
apparent  contradictions  that  have 
raised  so  many  anxious  inquiries. 
When  we  compare  the  different 
schools  of  Jewish  thought,  we  see 
how  different  passages,  and  indeed 
the  tones  of  different  writers,  are 
tinted  by  their  special  creed.  Thus 
in  the  third  dospel  we  find  re- 
peated indications  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  waited  for  the  Hngdom 
of  Ood,  and  regarded  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah  as  a  temporal  king^m, 
which  they  hoped  to  live  to  see. 
Thus  it  was  in  this  life  that  recom- 
pense was  promised,  according  to 
the  third  Evangelist,  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  way 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  they  looked 
to  see  the  kingdom  of  Ood  pre- 
sently appear.  In  harmony  with 
this  tiiere  is  the  representation  of 
the  alternative  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
irrespective  of  any  moral  retribu- 
tion, due  to  respective  character, 
which  is  hardly  hinted  at.  This 
is  a  known  Jewish  doctrine.  And 
the  good  and  evil  is  represented  as 
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ensuing  at  once  on  death.  But 
in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  the  different  doctrine  of 
deferred  retribution  is  enforced.  In 
the  same  way,  in  the  third  Gospel, 
the  supernatural  machinery  is 
always  angelic;  in  the  first  Gospel, 
in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
narrative,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  said  to  correspond,  it  is  by 
dream.  Of  course  the  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
Zacharias,  to  Mary,  and  to  the 
Rhepherds,  and  those  of  the  dreams 
of  Joseph,  and  of  the  wise  men, 
are  not  mutually  exdusiye.  But  we 
see  one  author  confine  himself  to 
narrating  one  kind  of  supernatural 
event,  and  another  another  kind, 
these  kinds  being  in  accordance 
with  the  sets  of  opinions  proper  to 
different  sects.  Supposing,  then, 
there  is  no  actual  misrepresenta- 
tion, there  is  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  principle  of  selec- 
tion which  is  not  that  of  the 
historian. 

The  weight  of  such  difficulties  as 
those  alluded  to  is  rather  displaced 
than  destroyed  by  this  considera- 
tion. We  can  readily  believe 
that  if  a  teacher  had  said,  ''  If 
ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain  'Bemove  hence 
to  yonder  place,'  and  it  shall 
remove,"  the  people  would  have 
been  prepared  to  reply,  **No 
doubt  a  great  rabbi  can  remove 
mountains.  We  know  that  the 
rock  followed  our  fathers,  at 
the  command  of  our  master, 
Moses" — a  belief  which  St.  Paul 
appears  to  have  shared,  where 
he  introduces  the  rabbinical  play 
on  the  word  Massah.  So  if 
they  had  been  told  that  they 
should  **  receive  a  hundredfold  in 
this  present  life,"  they  might 
have  replied  that  they  had  been 
already  taught  that  the  highest 
pleasure  of  uie  present  time  was 
but  the  sixtieth  part  of  that  of  the 


good  to  come.  The  difficulty  is 
not  in  the  aptness  of  these  pas- 
sage to  the  current  belief  of  the 
people,  but  in  the  improbability 
that  such  utterances  should  have 
been  made  by  a  wise  teacher.  In 
the  absence  of  more  definite  tes- 
timony, the  balance  of  probability 
is,  therefore,  on  the  side  of  the 
suppositious  nature  of  the  pas- 
sages in  question.  But  it  may 
be  going  too  far  to  suppose 
that  every  minute  rabbinical  sub- 
tlety to  be  found  in  the  collections 
at  present  existing,  was  familiar 
to  either  speaker  or  auditory  at 
the  date  in  question. 


VII. 


Amongst  a  people  whose  whole 
polity  was  based  on  a  belief  in 
what  we  now  call  the  supernatural, 
the  occurrence  of  communications 
from  the  invisible  world  was 
regarded  as  anything  but  extra- 
ordinary and  incredible.  Although 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  no 
word  that  represents  the  idea 
conveyed  to  our  minds  by  the  word 
**  angel  "  (a  word  that  the  Tal- 
mudic  writers  have  actually 
transliterated  into  Aramaic  from 
the  Greek),  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  **  men  "  or  the  **  messengers" 
whose  wonderful  appearance  is 
commemorated  in  the  sacred  books, 
were  generally  regarded  as 
spiritual  being^.  Although  ''no 
manner  of  similitude"  was  seen 
in  Horeb,  the  mysterious  visitants 
to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  Moses 
himself,  to  Joshua,  to  Gideon,  to 
Manoah,  to  David,  to  Elijah,  and 
to  Elisha,  were  invested,  to  men  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  with  objective 
reality.  The  dreams  or  visions 
of  Samuel,  Solomon,  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Z^chariah — wide  as 
is  the  difference  which  we  con- 
ceive to  exist  between  a  dream 
and  an  apparition — were  regarded 
as  having  oeen  of  the  same  nature 
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with  Tisible  phenomena.  Tra- 
•dition  was  even  more  full  than 
the  sacred  history  of  accounts  of 
angel  yisitahts.  The  High  Priest, 
Simon  the  Just,  correctly  an- 
nounced his  own  death  as 
likely  to  come  within  a  year; 
giving  as  his  reason  that 
a  glorious  figure  which  he  had 
repeatedly  seen  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  which  had  usually  accom- 
panied him  as  he  withdrew,  on 
the  last  occasion  remained  there 
alone.  ''  I  entered  one  day,"  said 
Habbi  Ismael  ben  Elisha  (who  was 
High  Priest  in  the  time  of  Nero), 
**  to  bum  incense  in  the  inmost 
part  of  the  Temple,  and  I  saw 
Actariel-Jah-Jehovah,  of  Hosts, 
seated  on  a  throne,  lofty  and 
sublime."*  Josephus  records  the 
appearance  to  himself,  in  a  dream, 
of  a  certain  person  who  bade  him 
to  cease  to  afflict  his  soul ;  to  put 
away  all  fear,  and  to  remember 
that  he  had  to  fight  with  the 
Bomans.f  Again,  the  same  author 
mentions  {  dreams  which  he  had 
dreamed  in  the  night-time,  where- 
by Gk>d  had  signified  to  him 
beforehand  both  the  future 
calamities  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
events  that  concerned  the  Eoman 
Emperors ;  and  he  declares  that  he 
communicated  to  Vespasian  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
purple.  Amongst  a  people  who 
felt  themselves  to  be  divided  from 
the  spiritual  world  by  so  slight 
and  ^ansparent  a  veil,  the  occur- 
rence of  such  visions  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  in  no  way  extraordinary. 
They  by  no  means  partook  of  the 
nature  of  those  signs  of  a  pro- 
phetic   mission  which    the    Law 


demanded  of  those  who  claimed  to 
be  the  messengers  of   the   Most 

The  natural  remark  that  will 
rise  to  the  lips  of  most  persons 
who  hear  for  uie  first  time  of  such 
visions  as  those  of  the  High 
Priest's  above  recounted,  will  be 
that  these  are  rabbinical  tales,  by 
no  way  to  be  accepted  like  the 
accounts  of  the  visions  of  Isaiah, 
Zechariah,  Ezekiel,  or  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  A 
little  investigation  of  the  subiect, 
however,  wul  shew  how  shallow 
and  flippant  is  such  a  conclusion. 
The  Pontiffs  Simon  the  Just,  and 
Ismael  ben  Elisha  were  not  only 
the  supreme  heads  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  but  were  men  whose  cha- 
racter and  learning  were  eminent, 
even  among  the  long  line  of  High 
Ptiests.  Ezekiel  and  Zacharias 
were  ordinary  country  priests. 
Isaiah  and  Zechariah  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  even  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  visions  of 
Ezekiel  were  subjective — internal 
— of  the  nature  of  dreams.  They 
occurred  in  Babylonia,  while  the 
scenery  of  Palestine  was  presented 
to  his  view.  Zacharias  was  in 
that  part  of  the  Temple  which 
was  open  daily  to  the  priests, 
and  engaged  in  that  function, 
usually  performed  by  the  youngest 
priests,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
it  was  commonly  believed  that 
the  private  prayer  of  the  celebrant 
was  neard  with  acceptance.  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah,  wherever  their 
visions  took  place,  were  not  in  the 
Temple.  But  the  High  Priests 
Simon  and  Ismael  were  in  the 
discharge  of  the  most  sacred  and 
dreaded  function  of  the  entire 
Temple  service,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  itself.     Terror  struck  the 


*  Le  Talmud  de  Babylone,  i.  ,301.  f  Life  of  Fl.  Josephus,  sec.  42. 
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Driest  in  his  performance  of  this 
function.  SevL.al  are  said  not  to 
have  survived  the  awe  of  the 
moment.  And  great  rejoicings, 
not  only  in  their  own  family,  but 
through  the  city,  were  held  so 
soon  as  the  High  Priest  had  dis- 
charged in  safety  the  last  rite  of 
the  great  days  of  atonement.  The 
visions  of  uieee  High  Priests  are 
recoMed  in  their  own  words  in  the 
Talmud,  and  no  reason  can  be 
alleged  for  preferring  the  less 
attested  and  less  important  visions 
to  those  of  the  chiei  officers  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  We  may  endea- 
vour to  ez^ain  these  matters ;  we 
may  positively  reject  the  accounts; 
we  may  thmk  we  have  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  the  subject  by 
the  use  of  the  long  word  hallucina- 
tion ;  or  we  may  take  a  more  simple 
and  natural  view.  One  thing  is 
clear,  and  that  is  that  the  subject 
can  only  be  intelligibly  regarded  as 
a  whole,  and  that  to  profess  to  be- 
lieve those  accounts  which  accord 
with  our  assumptions,  and  to 
disbelieve  others,  is  a  mode  of 
thought  which  it  is  complimentary 
to  term  puerile. 


vni. 


Another  point  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Apostles,  is  that  of  their  healing 
powers.  Qifts  of  this  nature,  al- 
though held  to  appertain  to  per- 
sonages of  gpreat  dignity  and  sanc- 
tity, are  not  mentioned  in  the  Law 
as  proofs  of  a  prophetic  mission. 
The  gifts  of  the  Apostles  are  always 
described  as  derived  from  their 
Master.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
miraculous  cures  performed  by 
Jesus  which  are  g^ven  by  the 
accordant  Evangelists,  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  is  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  com- 
mand to  tell  no  man  of  the  event. 
Such  an  injunction  is  directly  op- 


posed to  the  theory  that  the 
mighty  works  whioh  he  wrought 
were  appealed  to  by  Jesus  as  evi- 
dence of  a  prophetic  mission.  In 
one  instance,  mdeed,  the  expres- 
sion that  ^^This  kind  goeth  not 
fortii  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,  "^ 
has  been  ts^en  to  imply  a  consent 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  the  opinions 
of  the  rabbis  on  this  point.  The  Tal- 
mud contains  numerous  accounts  of 
mirades  wrought  by  holy  men  and 
devout  students  of  theLaw,  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  fasting  and  privation 
forms  no  inconsiderable  element. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire 
into  the  question,  what  different 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
Evan^lical  accounts,  and  to  those 
contamed  in  the  Talmud,  be- 
cause we  are  regarding,  not  the- 
evidence  for  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  the  opinion  held  by  the 
people  at  large  as  to  the  exertion 
of  miraculous  powers  by  holy  men, 
and  teachers  of  the  Law.  It  was, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  preva- 
lent belief  of  the  time  that  such 
powers  were  not  out  of  the  order 
of  nature.  But  it  may  be  sup«^  , 
posed,  and  we  think  with  justice, 
that  it  was  rather  to  the  need  for 
prayer  and  fasting  on  the  part  of 
his  disciples  than  on  his  own 
part,  that  the  reply  quoted  re- 
ferred. The  heaung  power  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  himself  as  a  Boyal 
robe  which  he  could  not  lay 
aside,  although  he  did  not  desire 
to  display  it  to  the  general  gaze. 
It  was  at  once  a  function  and  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  that 
Sevenfold  Spirit  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
was  to  rest  upon  the  rod  to  come 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse.  So  special 
was  the  Divine  power  and  presence- 
that  was  held,  by  the  Jewish  Law^ 
to  descend  on  the  King  of  Israel 
from  his  unction,  that  even  tlie 
High  Priest  himself  would  not  seek 
the  oracle  of  IJrim  except  at  the 
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instance  of  the  King.  Nor  was 
the  ourative  power  of  the  Boyal 
touch,  the  accompaniment  of  this 
Divine  grace,  connned  to  the  Kings 
of  Israel.  We  all  know  the  de- 
tailed account  given  by  Josephus, 
himself  a  priest,  of  the  exercise  of 
the  healing  power  by  Vespasian. 
We  all  know  how  it  was  currently 
believed  amongst  ourselves,  in  the 
special  case  of  the  disease  known 
as  the  Kinff's  Evil,  to  appertain  to 
the  heirs  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
until  a  Parliamertary  title  was 
substituted  for  an  hereditary  right. 
However  strange  it  mav  be  to  men 
of  only  modern  reaoing,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  presence 
of  healing  virtue  was  held,  in  Uie 
times  of  ih.e  Evangelists,  to  be  a 
part  of  that  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  a  king.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
reconcile  the  silence  and  secrecy 
in  which  so  many  wonders  were 
wrought — as  if  the  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  of  the  Son  of 
Mary  were  ever  constraining 
him  to  exert  that  power,  on 
behalf  of  the  sick  and  the 
wretched,  which  he  felt  that  the 
time  had  not  come  openly  to  avow 
— with  the  reply  to  the  messengers 
of  John,  on  any  other  view  of  the 
case.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
**  Art  thou  he  that  should  come," 
Jesus  refers  to  the  evidence  under 
the  eyes  of  the  messengers. 
Wearing  himself  the  soft  rai- 
ment, the  seamless  robe,  proper  to 
the  King's  house,  and  admitting 
the  prophetic  mission  of  the 
ascetic  «iohn,  Jesus  answers  the 
question  whether  he  was  the 
Hope  of  Israel,  by  reference  to  the 
virtue  of  the  Boyal  touch. 

Another  consideration  which 
throws  light  on  this  important 
question  is  that  of  the  extreme 
significance  which  the  Law  ascribed 
to  names.  To  the  Jew,  the  name 
was  not  a  casual  mode  of  indi- 
cation— it  was  the  very  essence  of 
the  thing.     It  was  the  Name  of 


Ck)d  that  was  so  awful  that  death 
attended  on  its  utterance.  In  thai; 
Name— not  expressed,  but  indi-- 
cated  —  all  the  holy  prophets 
spoke  and  wrought.  The  Jewish- 
assailants  of  Christianity,  at  all 
events,  before  the  dose  of  the  fifth 
century,  ascribed  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  to  his  possession  of  the- 
Divine  Name,  which  had  been 
inscribed  in  the  cella  of  the 
Temple.  But  it  was '"peculiar  to 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  that  he 
wrought  them,  so  far  as  the  con- 
cordant Evangelists  relate,  with- 
out invocation  of  the  Most  High. 
And  not  only  the  disciples,  but, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  a  stranger 
to  their  body,  commanded  evil 
spirits  to  depart  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  It  was  thus  as  an  attribute 
of  his  own  power  and  dignity  that 
we  are  told  that  this  great  girt  was 
exercised;  and  the  reply  to  the- 
disciples  of  John  snews  the 
significance  which  Jesus  himself 
ascribed  to  his  healing  virtue. 

Thus  while  the  cures  wrought 
by  the  Apostles  would  be  regarded^ 
according  to  the  current  opinion  of 
the  day,  as  marks  of  the  sanctity 
and  knowledge  of  the  Law  that 
characterised  those  followers  of 
Jesus,  they  were  neither  appealed 
to  by  themselves,  nor  regaraed  by 
their  contemporaries,  as  evidence 
that  the  prophetic  mantle  had 
rested  on  their  shoulders.  Com- 
missioned to  bear  witness  to  the 
belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
the  Heir  and  Hope  of  Israel,  they 
spoke  in  his  name  alone,  and  never 
assumed  the  tone  of  those  ac- 
knowledged prophets  who  opened 
their  burden  with  the  pnras& 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 


rx. 

The  preceding  pages  will  have^ 
been  written  in  vain  if  they  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  part  which 
the  Supernatural  (as  it  is  unfor- 
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timately  called)  plays,  and  always 
has  played,  in  the  East  depends 
merely  on  the  excited  imaginations 
of  ignorant  men.  The  unques- 
tioning Saddueeeism  which  finds 
advocacy  among  men,  sometimes 
of  high  intellieencei  and  of  scien- 
tific culture,  m  this  country,  is 
•a  phenomenon  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  disbelief  of  the  negro 
in  the  existence  of  ice.  It  is  con- 
trary, he  might  urge,  to  the  laws 
of  nature  that  water  should  become 
solid.  The  very  central  idea  of  a 
liquid  is  liquidity.  As  to  going  to 
lower  latitudes  to  observe,  it  would 
be  merely  waste  of  time— wonders 
are  always  a  long  way  off.  No 
doubt  the  idea  of  ice  was  invented 
by  ignorant  Laplanders,  and  thus 
filtered  unobserved  into  the  popu- 
lar credence  of  Europe.  Such  is 
the  usual  style  of  the  scientific 
arg^ument  against  the  possibility  of 
the  supernatural.  Does  not  the 
very  preposition,  super,  indicate 
the  logical  absurdity  of  the  thesis 
that  there  can  be  an3rthing  super- 
natural ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men 
who  have  more  positive  knowledge 
on  the  subject  than  they  care  to 
drag  through  the  dust  of  public 
chatter,  who,  being  cognisant  of 
the  occurrence,  in  our  own 
time,  of  phenomena  which  neither 
physics,  surgery,  nor  physiology 
can  explain,  consider  that  the 
hypothesis  of  their  spiritual  origin 
is  at  once  the  most  simple,  and  the 
only  sufficient,  key  to  the  study  of 
an  important  range  of  thought. 
Such  men  may  shun  to  use  the 
stilted  language  of  the  preacher 
when  he  urges  that  a  future 
eternity  is  all  that  is  real,  and 
that  this  transitory  life  is  unreal. 
While  man  is  constituted  and 
organised  as  he  is,  such  paradoxes 
can  only  raise  a  doubt  of  the 
honesty,  or  the  intelligence  of  the 
uttorers.  But  it  is  another  thing 
to  hold  that  the  spiritual  life  is  the 


central  fact;  that  around  the 
spiritual  species  are  built  up  those 
organisms  of  which  our  senses, 
usually,  can  alone  take  cognisance. 
Much  may  be  explained  on  this 
view  which  is  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable— save  by  the  easy  process  of 
denial.  With  this  view  the  whole 
series  of  intellectual  and  physical 
phenomena  which  range  m>m  the 
momentary  inspiration  of  the 
orator  or  the  poet  to  violent 
mania,  or  to  the  still  more  in- 
structive phenomena  of  delirium 
tremetUf  form  cases  of  the  same 
genus.  The  physiologist  may 
point  out  that  m  all  these  cases 
there  is  present  the  element  of 
extreme  cerebral  activity,  whether 
produced  by  emotional  causes,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  orator ;  by  the 
fumes  of  alcoholf  of  opium,  of 
hemp,  or  of  other  poison ;  or  by 
inflammation  or  other  functional 
disease.  All  this  is,  no  doubt, 
of  value.  But  it  does  not  fur- 
nish an  explanation.  What  we 
seek  is  to  know  how  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  disturbance 
of  the  state  of  the  brain  is  con- 
nected with  phenomena  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  We  know  that 
even  a  portion  of  the  brain  may 
be  removed  without  assignable 
effect  on  the  intellectual  powers; 
although  all  conscious  thought 
ceases  while  certain  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  hemispheres.  The 
hypothesis  that  an  excited  state  of 
the  brain  facilitates  communica- 
tions from  disembodied  spirits, 
varying  £rom  the  half  imconscious 
reception  of  suggested  thoughts, 
to  that  reflex  action  on  the  audi- 
tory, or  optic  nerves  which  produces 
what  we  call  hallucination,  and 
the  Orientals  prophetic  vision,  is 
simple  in  itself,  and  adequate,  not 
only  to  explain  phenomena  of  an 
abnormal  kind,  but  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  occurrence  of  dreams. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
depression  of  the   muscular  and 
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>  digestive  energies,  leaving  the 
nervous  system  to  absorb  more 
than  its  f  uU  share  of  the  activity 
of  the  whole  oiganism,  is  likely  to 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
the  direct  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  themselves.  Hence  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  it  is 
.  among  the  epileptic,  the  hypochon- 
driac, the  sick,  the  naturally  feeble ; 
women,  children,  and  finally,  mad 
and  drunken  people,  that  those 
phenomena  are  presented  which 
give  us  some  faint  information 
.as  to  the  connection  and  inter- 
penetration  of  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  organic  and  the  or- 
.  ganising  worlds. 

The  great  danger  of  the  study 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  phenomena 
(when  real)  are  of  a  nature  hardly 
•  distinguishable  from  those  of  per- 
manent madness.  Two  considera- 
tions, indeed,  seem  alone  to  mark 
the  precise  bound  between  madness 
and  inspiration — using  the  term  in 
its  widest  sense.  One  is  that  the 
brain  of  the  madman  is  permanently 
affected.  Thus  his  delusions  are 
more  permanent,  though  usually 
less  pronounced,  than  those,  for 
example,  of  delirium  tremens.  But 
the  other  distinction,  and  that  one 
which  concerns  us  all,  is  this :  The 
critical  line  between  the  seer  and 
the  maniac  is  drawn  by  the  healthy 
exercise  of  sound  human  judg- 
ment. 

The  madman  sees  a  vision,  or 
hears  a  voice,  or  receives  some 
impression  imperceptible  to  those 
who  are  by  his  side,  and  acts  upon 
it.     He  lives  for  and  amid  these 

fhostly  companions.  The  man  who 
y  heritage  of  blood,  by  temporary 
overthrow  of  the  healthy  balance 
of  the  animal  functions,  or  owing 
to  some  other  cause,  sees  visions, 
hears  voices,  or  feels  sudden  and 
powerful  impressions,  subjects 
these  internal  monitions  to  the  rule 
of  sound  reason.  He  does  not  fear 
them ;   he    may    not    even    shun 


them.  He  does  not  disregard 
them.  But  he  does  not  implicitly 
obey  them.  If  he  hears  a  state- 
ment made  to  him — ^a  piece,  for 
example,  of  long-sought  intelli- 
gence directly  spoken  in  his  ear 
or  traced  by  his  nand,  or  suddenly 
flashed  on  his  mind — he  will  keep 
his  own  counsel  on  the  subject, 
untQ  he  has  checked  or  verified 
the  revelation  by  proper  human 
study.  When  in  this  way  the 
abnormal  is  kept  subject  to  the  nor- 
mal, and  the  intangible  is  con- 
trolled by  the  tanffible,  sensible 
sources  of  positive  knowledge,  the 
seer  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  madman ;  he  occupies,  it  may 
be  said,  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  ordinary  healthy 
human  being,  and  the  maniac. 

A  view  of  this  nature  has  a 
powerful  religious  sequel.  It 
tends  to  a  veiy  great  catholicity, 
tolerance,  and  charity.  While  com- 
munications maybe  at  once  accepted 
as  supernatural,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  Divine.  Their  reality 
does  not  prove  their  truth.  This 
lesson,  in  historic  fact,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  learn  of  any  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  is, 
as  we  have  shewn,  a  prime 
canon  of  that  religion  which,  if 
ever  there  was  a  revelation,  cer- 
tainly has  the  highest  claim  to  that 
title.  The  Law  of  Moses  did  not 
deny  the  reality  of  heretical  reve- 
lations. It  anticipated  their  occur- 
rence. But  it  forbade  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people.  The  Law 
once  given  was  above  the  pro- 
phet. In  a  word — moral  rule  was 
to  be  the  supreme  guide  of  human 
action ;  not  suddenly  imparted 
wisdom,  the  genuine  worth  of 
which  had  to  be  tested  by  prac- 
tical considerations. 

Thus,  too,  it  becomes  intelligible 
how  a  counsel,  a  rule,  or  a  law, 
may  be  at  once  of  supernatural 
origin,    and  that  of  the  highest 
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class — ^properly  called  Divine — and 
yet  of  only  temporary  utility,  and 
therefore  temporary  obliMtion. 
K  we  conceive  of  any  Divinely 
given  cotmsel  at  all,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  What  would  be 
wise  and  good  for  an  individual 
or  a  famify  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
4000  years  a^,  1260  years  affo, 
or  even  to-<&y,  would  not  oe 
wise  and  good  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  London,  of  Paris,  of 
Calcutta,  or  of  Hong  Kong,  to- 
day. At  all  events,  the  part  which 
would  be  common  to  their  different 
circumstances  would  be  so  small 
that  it  could  hardiv  be  termed  rule 
or  law  at  all.  '*  Do  no  ill  to  your 
neighbour  "  would  be  a  good  rule 
for  all  alike.  But  even  as  to  this, 
the  degpree  in  which  your  neigh- 
bour was  endeavouring  to  effect 
your  own  subjugation  or  exter- 
mination would  rightly  have  a 
claim  on  your  attention  prior  to 
that  of  the  celestial  counsel. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some 
escape  from  l^e  dilemma  that  the 
Law  was  given  from  Heaven,  and 
that  it  is  not  now  binding  on  the 
conscience,  has  led  to  the  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  development ;  a 
doctrine  which  occupies  the  same 
place  in  religious  theory  that 
Evolution  holds  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Darwin.  The  doc- 
trine has  had  its  revenge.  It  has 
tended  to  destroy  the  logical 
faculty,  and  to  injure  the  pure 
maidenhood  of  conscience.  A  man 
can  be  developed  out  of  a  child ; 
but  A  cannot  be  developed  out  of 
not  A,  when  not  implies,  not  ab- 
sence but  negation.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  conspicuous  than 
another  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  it  is 
the  assertion  of  its  eternal  perma- 
nence. To  say  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed  is  a  development  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  an  assertion  very 
damaging  to  the  conscience  and 
intelligence  of  those  who  are  im- 
fortunately  bound  to  maintain  it. 


No  Jew,  no  Israelite,  no  careful 
student  of  Aramaic  and  Arabic 
literature,  can  regard  such  an  asser- 
tion as  anything  shortof  monstrous. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  either  that 
we  should  abuse  Jews,  or  that 
we  should  call  the  Pentateuch  a 
fable. 

That  the  Jewish  Law  occupies 
a  high,  perhaj^s  the  hi^^hest, 
place  in  the  ancient  legislation  of 
mankind,  may  be  readily  admitted. 
That  it  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  nation  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  as  improgres- 
sive  a  state  as  experience  has  ever 
known  to  be  possible,  more  fully 
than  did  any  other  known  law  of 
equally  recent  date  (for  the  im- 
mense duration  of  Egyptian  insti- 
tutions is  due  to  laws  of  which  the 
origin  is  as  yet  unknown),  may 
be  fully  admitted.  That  it  was, 
for  its  time,  race,  circumstances, 
eminently  wise  and  good,  may  be 
well  allowed.  That  it  would  now 
be  a  practicable  code  of  human 
action  is  inconceivable.  The  dis- 
tinction which  Christian  theo- 
logians attempt  to  draw  between 
the  moral  and  the  ceremonial, 
betrays  a  total  unacquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  with  its 
statutory  complement. 

But  as  the  spreading  cotyledons 
are  needed  to  feed  the  young  plant 
before  its  roots  have  taken  hold  of 
the  earth,  so  may  Divine  counsel, 
which  is  wise  and  fit  for  the 
youthful  state  of  a  race,  or  of 
mankind  at  laige,  become  rather 
a  memory  than  a  law  in  later 
years.  The  original  value  and 
dignity  of  the  provision  is  not  im- 

S aired  by  the  fact.  The  bud,,  in 
ue  time,  follows,  then  the  blossom, 
and  then  the  fruit.  But  if  any- 
one said  that  the  bud  was  a 
development  of  the  cotyledon,  he 
would  shew  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  botanical  physiology.  And  thus 
in  the  advance  of  mankind  new 
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truths,  new  laws,  and  new  faiths  have  been  developed    from  that 

must  be  expected  to  spring  forth  healthy  and  foreseen  growth  for 

from  the  rdigious  instinct,  under  the  commencement  of  which  the 

the  brighter  and  brighter  light  of  old  and  now  vanished  provisions 

scientific  truth.      The  new  were  were  not  only  applicable  but  es- 

not  in   the  old.      They  are   not  sential. 
developed  from  the  old.    But  they 

FSAKOIB  EOXTBILIAO  OoNDER. 


A  YEAR  OP  MEMORY. 

Don't  you  remember  that  simny  day, 
(The  groves  of  spring  sweet  blossoms  bear,) 

We  crowned  her  once  with  the  silver  may  7 — 
Hawthorn  boughs  for  a  maid  to  wear. 


Don't  you  remember  one  evening,  now, 
(The  summer  woods  rich  odours  bear) 

Laburnum  and  lilac  upon  her  brow  % — 
Purple  and  gold  for  a  queen  to  wear. 


Don't  you  remember  that  other  mom 
(The  autumn  winds  pale  dead  leaves  bear) 

When  she  lost  the  blossom  to  find  the  thorn  ? 
Thorns  are  a  crown  for  sin  to  wear. 


Don't  you  remember  a  death  of  pain, 
(The  winter  storms  sad  wailings  bear) 

When  the  love  that  was  lost  was  found  again  ? 
Hawthorn  boughs  for  the  pure  to  wear. 


Alexander  R.  Eagak 
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THE   SISTERS    OF   LEPE   WATER. 


By  ak  Old  Contkibutob. 


Continued  Jrom  page  325, 
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A  BITTER  cold  winter's  evening. 
Mr.  Nugent  was  sitting  by  his  little 
study  fire  to  partake  of  his  frugal 
repast  of  tea  and  toast. 

He  had  found  Wexbury  more 
terribly  lonely  of  late  than  ever 
before.  Since  that  interview  with 
Arthur  Armstrong  on  the  sea- shore 
he  had  more  frequently  found 
himself  walking  the  four  miles 
to  his  vicar's  house,  which  stood 
next  the  church,  in  a  neighbouring 
village.  He  had  felt  as  if  he 
needed  more  than  ever  in  his  life 
some  cultivated  human  inters 
course. 

He  had  that  feeling  upon  him 
to-night.  But  it  was  altogether 
too  cold  to  walk  out  in  search  of 
society  when  the  distances  to  be 
traversed  were  so  great.  So  he 
drew  his  chair  to  the  fire,  and 
gathering  around  him  a  little  heap 
of  well-beloved  old  books,  did  his 
best  to  feel  as  cheerful  as  might  be 
over  his  solitary  tea. 

It  was  only  just  dusk,  but  it 
seemed  more  gloomy  than  it  really 
was,  because  of  the  wild  wind 
which  howled  around  the  farm- 
house where  Mr.  Nugent  lodged ; 
and  he  was  surprised  when  the 
maid  who  waited  on  him  came  in  to 
say  that  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  He  supposed  it,  however, 
to  be  some  farmer's  wife,  calling. 


as  she  passed,  with  an  invitation^ 
or  a  g^evance;   perhaps  with  a 
sorrow,  or  in  search  of  advice ;  sa 
he  bade  the  girl  shew  his  visitor  in 
at  once. 

To  his  amazement,  Bose  Arm- 
strong entered,  walking  as  if  very 
wearied;  and  she  sank  immediately 
upon  the  first  chair  she  reached. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Armstrong — out 
on  such  a  cold  evening !  Is  your 
husband  here?" 

«*No,  indeed,"  said  Rose.  '*  Don't 
you  know,  Mr.  Nugent,  that  he  has- 
been  away  in  France  a  month  or 
more  ?  " 

**In  France!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Nugent.  "  He  told  me  Ronald 
was  there. " 

'*  So  he  is.  Arthur  went  over 
because  he  heard  Ronald  was  dan- 
gerously ill." 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  sat 
looking  in  a  frozen  way  at  the  fire ; 
and  Mr.  Nufi^ent,  after  a  glance  at 
her  face,  which  seemed  to  him  be- 
numbed by  the  cold,  rang  the  bell 
for  some  hot  tea. 

Rose  drank  it ;  it  seemed  to  re- 
store her  vitality,  for  she  imme- 
diately began  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Nugent,"  she  said,  with 
rapid  utterance,  as  if  all  her  words- 
were  ready,  **  I  have  come  to  you^ 
as  a  clergyman — as  a  man  of  Ood 
— to  help  me ;  for  I  have  no  friend, 
on  earth  to  turn  to  for  any  counseL 
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Oh,  Mr.  Nugent,  I  am  a  weak 
woman — ^I  know  I  am  very  weak ; 
but  I  think  that  there's  many 
another  who  would  be  half  mad  if 
they'd  led  the  life  that's  been 
mine  since  Arthur  went  away." 

'*  You  look  very  ill,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong," said  Mr.  Nugent,  wholly 
at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  the  idea  of 
this  sweet,  happy-natured  little 
woman  being  thus  transformed 
was  something  so  surprising  to 
him. 

"I  am  worse  than  ill,  Mr. 
Nugent,"  said  Hose,  solemnly.  *'  I 
am  losing  my  head.  I  shall  be 
foolish  soon  ;  and  if — if — "  Here 
she  rose  from  her  chair,  with  such 
a  strange  expression  on  her  face 
that  Mr.  Nugent  began  to  be- 
lieve she  spoke  the  truth  about  her 
head.  "If  I  don't  do  something 
soon,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
my  senses." 

"Do  sit  down  here  by  the  fire, 
Mrs.  Armstrong,"  saidMr.Nugeut, 
first  looking  to  see  that  he  had  the 
beU-pull  on  his  own  side  of  the 
fireplace.  "  Sit  down,  and  calm 
yourself.  You  are  excited.  Why 
doesn't  Arthur  come  home  to  take 
care  of  you  ?  " 

"  You  may  ask,  why  ?  "  she 
answered,  with  a  sudden  look  of 
cunning  in  her  gentle  eyes  that 
alarmed  him  more  tnan  anything 
else  he  had  seen  in  her  manner ; 
"  but  I  hnow  why.  Mr.  Nugent," 
she  leaned  forward  and  touched 
his  coat-sleeve  with  her  finger 
tips,  "  he  dares  not  face  either  me 
or  Margaret.  He  has  been  false 
to  us  both — but,  oh !  how  false  to 
me ! " 

Mr.  Nugent  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  for  a  moment.  He  still 
loved  Margaret  Dillon,  and  could 
never  unlearn  his  love  for  her,  be- 
cause his  nature  was  constant, 
tenacious.  Rose  dreamt  not  of  the 
blows  she  dealt. 

Suddenly  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  and  the  expression  of  her 


face  changed.     She  looked  herself 
again,  though  white  and  wan. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Nugent,"  she  said,  in 
a  wailing  tone,  "  what  have  I  been 
saying  to  you?  Have  I  been 
talking  of  revenge?  A  sort  of* 
passion  for  revenge  comes  on  me 
now  and  again — and  I  feel — I 
feel,"  her  fingers  twined  and  inter- 
twined as  she  spoke,  "as  if  I 
might  do  I  know  not  what.  Oh, 
Mr.  Nugent — ^tell  me,  should  I  be 
right  to  leave  my  husband,  and  go 
away  with  Marearet,  so  that  he 
could  never  find  us?  It  is  that 
she  urges  me  to — persuades  me  to 
— and — "  Here  she  leaned  towards  < 
him,  throwing  at  the  same  moment 
a  strange,  startled  look  behind — 
"I  should  have  gone — I  should 
have  asked  no  one — only — I  am  so  • 
afraid — so  afraid  of  Margaret  now ! 
— and  I  believe  she  means  to  lose 
me,  and  come  back  to  Arthur ! — 
and  I  will  not  be  so  duped ! " 

The  cunning  had  returned  into 
her    eyes.      Mr.    Nugent    gently 
pushed  her  into  her  chair,    and 
leaning  back  in  his  own,  sighed, 
heavily. 

What  was  this  cloud  which  had 
descended  upon  Lepe  Water  House?" 
and  how  could  he  help  these  sisters, 
one  of  whom  he  loved,  and  the 
other  of  whom  he  pitied,  with  his- 
whole  soul  ? 

How  indeed  ? 

"  Have  you  Arthur's  address  ?'^ 
he  asked,  presently'.  "  I  have  been 
wishing  to  write  to  him." 

"  Oh,  3'es,"  she  said,  taking  a 
letter  from  her  pocket.     "  He  has- 
written  to  me,  and  I  to  hiTn    And 
I  have  urged— oh,  implored  him  to 
confess  his  double-faced  wicked- 
nesS;  so  that  I  might  f  ornve  him  I . 
— but  no  :  he  dares  to  tell  me  that 
a  secret  lies    between    him    and. 
Margaret    which  he    is    pledged 
on  his  honour  not  to  reveal.     On 
his  honour,  indeed ! "  she  repeated, . 
bitterly  and  scornfully. 

Mr.  Nugent  knew  not  what  to* 
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say.  He  believed  himself  to  haye 
been  told  by  Artbur's  own  lips  this 
which  Margaret  had  now  co^essed 
to  her  sister ;  how  could  he  con- 
sole this  unfortunate  wife,  then, 
save  by  trying  to  turn  her  mind 
from  the  thought  of  her  misery  ? 

So  he  spoke,  kindly,  gendy  to 
her,  endeavouring  to  turn  her 
thoughts  to  forgiveness.  But  he 
was  baffled  by  a  feature  in  her 
which  greatly  distressed  him. 
After  some  ten  minutes'  talk  in 
which  she  seemed  quite  herself, 
and  in  which  she  followed  and 
agreed  with  him,  she  would  sud- 
denly change  in  manner — she 
would  speak  in  a  lower  tone  ;  her 
eyes  grew  cunning  and  contracted, 
and  tnen  she  invariably  returned 
to  the  thought  of  revenge,  as  if  he 
had  said  nothing  to  her.  He  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  leave  home  and 
visit  some  friends,  so  as  at  least  to 
escape  from  the  desolation  of  the 
life  at  Lepe  Water,  but  no! 
— unless  she  yielded  to  Margare.t 
and  went  away  with  her — she  had 
no  heart  to  go  away,  she  said ;  and 
then  she  rose  to  go  home. 

'*  If  the  farmer  will  let  me  have 
his  gig,  I  will  drive  you  to  Lepe, 
Mrs.  Armstrong,"  said  Mr.  Nu- 
gent ;  "  you  are  not  fit  to  walk." 

The  farmer  was  very  willing  to 
oblige  the  young  clerg3rman,  who 
was  much  liked  in  his  little  circle ; 
so  he  started  oft  on  the  cold,  dark 
drive  with  poor  Kose  by  his  side. 
As  they  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Lepe  Water  House,  a  curtain  was 
drawn  a  little  back,  and  Margaret's 
dark,  intense  face  looked  out. 
Hastily  bidding  Rose  *  *  Good-bye, " 
Mr.  Nugent  drove  off  and  was  saf6 
away  on  the  homeward  road  ere 
the  house  door  was  opened. 

His  thoughts  were  not  very 
cheerful  as  he  drove  on  across  the 
bleak,  wind-swept  country.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  got  astray  into  a 
melancholy  region  of  life  alto- 
gether. 


As  soon  as^he  got  home  he  lit 
his  lamp  and  sat  down  to  write  to 
Arthur  Armstrong. 


"  Where  have  you  been,  Rose  ?  " 
asked  Margaret,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  the  Utde  oak  panelled 
parlour,  and  standing  there,  the 
light  from  fire  and  candles  stream- 
ing upon  Rose,  who  shrank  back 
into  the  half  shadow  and  made  no 
reply. 

**  Did  I  not  see  Mr.  Nugent 
with  you  ?  "  said  Margaret,  im- 
patiently, after  a  moment's  pause. 
Still  Rose  made  no  answer. 
Margaret  stepped  forward  and 
pulled  her  into  the  light,  gazing 
into  her  face  the  while. 

**  What  have  you  been  telling 
him  ?  What  have  you  been  doing, 
mischief-maker  ?  What  have  yon 
said  of  me  to  him  ?  " 

*'  He  is  a  clergyman,"  said 
Rose,  timidly,  *'  a  man  of  Gkxl.  I 
only  asked  lus  counsel." 

Her  face  worked  strangely,  as 
Margaret  stared  into  it  after  she 
had  made  this  reply. 

**  So ! — "  said  Margaret,  letting 

fo  her  hold  upon  Rose,  '*  you  have 
een  playing  the  traitor." 

She  proceeded  to  walk  up  and 
down  ike  room ;  while  Rose,  who 
had  fallen  in  a  helpless  way  upon 
a  chair,  watched  her  every  step 
with  eyes  which  were  full  of  per- 
plexity and  distress. 

'*  I  must  leave  here  at  onee,^^  said 
Margaret,  presently;  *^  of  course  I 
can't  stay  here  now,  I  must  dis- 
appear from  the  world  that  has 
known  me,  now  that  you  have 
taken  away  my  reputation.  A 
woman's  life  is  pretty  well  useless 
to  her  in  such  a  circle  as  ours, 
without  that.  I  must  go  into 
another  life  at  once,  and  become 
another  person.  And  you,  Rose, 
must  of  course  do  the  same." 

Rose  leaned  forward  and  spread 
her  arms  out  towards  her  sister^ 
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with  a  sudden    gesture    full    of 
pathos. 

'*  Oh,  Margaret,"  she  cried, 
**  tell  me — even  now ! — ^that  these 
things  are  not  true !  Tell  me  that 
I  may  again  love  my  husbands- 
love  you — and  that  peace  will  come 
back  to  us!  Oh,  Margaret,  I  would 
rather  know  you  had  lied  to  me — 
that  you  had  caused  me  this  misery 
out  of  cruelty — ^that — ^that — any- 
thing rather  than  that  all  the  world 
should  be  so  dark  as  it  is  now !" 

Margaret  stopped  in  her  walk 
and  looked  at  Bose  with  a  frowning 
brow. 

"  Fool ! "  she  said,  "  if  you 
think  I  lie  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
I  tell  truth." 

Bose  suddenly  started  to  her 
feet. 

"I  don't  believe  you!"  sheened, 
with  a  strength  most  unusual  to 
her.  **I  will  not  leave  my  home. 
I  will  have  the  truth  from  Arthur 
himself," 

"Very  well,"  saidMargaret,  with 
a  Httle  quiet  laugh.  ''There's  no 
need  for  a  scene  like  this.  I'll 
write  and  ask  him  for  something 
which  will  soon  shew  whether  you 
will  relish  the  truth  from  him." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room. 

**  Write  to  him!"  cried  Bose,  in 
a  horror-struck  voice.  **iShe!  write 
to  him!  Dare  she?  Oh!  my  God! 
I  shall  go  mad  if  I  am  driven  to 
believe  this  thing!  Oh!  Arthur — 
Arthur!" 

Her  feeble  frame  was  utterly 
shaken  by  the  emotion  of  realising 
her  position.  The  paroxysm  passed 
away  because  her  strength  could  . 
not  support  it,  and  she  sat  down 
again,  and  relapsed  into  a  sort  of 
apathy.  She  just  gazed  upon  the 
ground  and  plucked  at  the  fringe 
of  the  shawl  she  still  wore. 

**  Margaret  will  write  to  him," 
was  all  the  thought  in  her  weary 
brain  that  night.  **She  has 
written ! "  was  all  the  change  in  it 
on  the  morrow :  and  then  it  phrased 


itself  anew.  "Will  he  answer 
her  ?  "  filled  her  sad  mind,  as  she 
sat  through  the  long  hours  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fireside  in  the 
dark  little  parlour.  Her  sewing 
lay  beside  her  now,  untouched. 
She  sat,  silent,  with  closed  eyes, 
unless  Margaret  entered  the  room, 
when  she  would  seem  to  shrink 
into  a  smaller  compass,  and  to 
gather  herself  together  as  if  from 
bodily  and  mental  fear. 

When  at  last  the  weary  waiting 
time  had  elapsed  and  Margaret 
entered  the  room,  an  open  letter 
in  her  hand  and  a  hectic  spot  upon 
each  saUow  cheek — ^Bose  cowered 
before  her.  Her  breath  deserted 
her — ^her  brain  reeled  when  she 
saw  that  triumphant  face. 

**Oome!  —  are  you  trying  to 
faint  ?"  cried  Margaret,  approach- 
ing her.  **  Just  keep  alive  long 
enough  to  look  at  this.  You'll  be 
a  beggar  and  must  ask  bread  of 
me  if  the  boat  he  comes  home  in 
goes  to  the  bottom !  " 

And  so  saying,  she  flourished  a 
blue  docxmient  before  her  sister's 
eyes. 

Bose  drew  herself  up  in  her 
chair  and  held  out  her  hand  for 
it,  looking  the  while  with  a 
strangely  wistful  yet  proud  gaze 
into  Margaret's  face.  For  the  last 
time  in  her  life  she  was  herself — 
sweet,  gentle,  trusting,  true  Bose 
Armstrong. 

She  looked  from  Margaret's  face 
to  the  paper;  and  began  to  read 
it  carefully ;  and  thus  a  moment 
or  so  passed  by. 

Many  words  on  the  blue  paper 
seemed  meaningless  to  her,  though 
she  carefully  read  them  over ;  but 
some  two  or  three  sentences  stood 
clearly  out  before  her  eyes ;  and 
as  their  meaning  penetrated  to  her 
brain,  she  raised  her  hands  and 
put  them  to  her  temples. 

The  blue  document  purported 
to  be  the  will  of  one  Arthur  Arm-^ 
strong,  who  by  it  left  the  whol© 
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of  his  property  to  one  Martraret 

'*  I  don't  believe  it/'  said  Eose, 
in  a  trembling  voice  that  strove  to 
steady  itself ;  ''I  have  misunder- 
stood it.     G-ive  it  to  me  again." 

'^  Oh !  by  all  means,"  said  Mar- 
garety  scornfully. 

Bose  took  it,  read  it  through, 
and  then  let  it  fall  on  her  lap,  and 
looked  up  into  her  sister's  face 
with  an  unmeaning  smile.  Some- 
thing in  that  smile  and  in  the  fair 
blue  eyes  startled  Margaret  in- 
expressibly— she  drew  away  a  pace 
or  two  and  looked  fixedly  back 
into  Eose's  gentle  face. 

"  Bose— Kose — why  do  you  look 
at  me  so  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  Buc 
Bose  only  smiled,  and  plucked  at 
the  fringe  of  her  shawl,  which  lay 
beside  her. 

Margaret  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  which  seemed  to  her  to  be 
standing  still.  A  mad  passion  had 
carried  her  away,  but  now  her 
heart  began  to  fail  her. 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  this — ^I 
never  thought  of  this,"  she  said 
to  herself  in  a  low  voice.  At  that 
instant  a  shadow  crossed  the  win- 
dow, and  inmiediately  afterwards 
the  outer  door  of  the  house  was 
opened. 

Margaret  hastily  summoned  her 
strong^  and  went  to  the  parlour 
door.  Who  could  be  coming  in  ? 
An  instinct  of  self-defence  gave 
her  limbs  power;  she  went  to 
see. 

But,  when  she  had  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  into  the  hall  she 
stood,  speechless,  breathless.  For 
Arthur  Armstrong  stood  there, 
handsome,  bronzed,  upright.  He 
was  taking  off  his  hat  and  coat. 
But  there  was  a  scared  anxious 
look  in  his  eyes. 

**  Where  is  Bose  ? "  he  said, 
directly.  '*  Is  she  well?" 

'*  I — ^I  will  see  where  she  is," 
said  Margaret,  faintly,  drawing 
the    door    of    the    parlour  after 


her  as  she  stepped  out  of  tho 
room.  Arthur  moved  towards  it, 
for,  being  the  ordinary  sitting-room 
of  the  house,  he  expected  to  find 
there  a  fire  at  which  to  warm  his 
hands. 

*^  She's  not  there,"  said  Marga- 
ret, hurriedly,  in  her  desire  to 
prevent  his  going  in  :  and  then  in 
a  sudden  horror  at  the  double 
meaning  of  her  words,  she  stood 
silent.  Arthur  turned  to  look  at  her 
in  surprise,  and  paused  a  moment 
on  the  threshold,  his  back  towards 
the  half-open  door,  undecided 
whether  to  go  in,  or  whether  to  go 
upstairs  to  look  for  Bose. 

^*  Where  is  she?  "  he  said; 
'*  siirely  she's  not  so  ill  as  to  be  in 
bed  ? — Margaret,  what  makes  you 
look  so  scared  ?  " 

Well  might  he  ask,  for  Marga- 
ret stood  motionless,  her  dilated 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  behind 
him.  He  was  about  to  turn,  to 
see  what  she  gazed  at,  when 
suddenly  he  fell,  without  a  sound 
or  a  groan,  at  her  feet.  Margaret 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
for  a  horrible  sound  fell  on  her 
ears.  A  wild  peal  of  laughter  was 
ringing  through  the  house:  she 
hewi  it  go  up  the  stairs,  and  still 
resound  through  the  upper  cham- 
bers. 

She  stood — her  eyes  blinded, 
her  ears  fiUed  with  that  sound, 
turned,  for  the  moment,  literally 
to  stone  by  the  paralysis  of 
horror.  But  she  was  aroused  by  a 
touch  upon  her  arm.  Slowly  she 
drew  her  hands  from  her  eyes,  and 
saw  upon  the  ground  before  her 
the  prone  form  of  Arthur  Arm- 
strong ;  saw,  too,  that  his  blood 
was  already  staining  the  floor 
around ;  saw  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  bstck,  and  remem- 
bered as  she  saw  it,  that  the 
carving  knife  had  lain  upon  the 
sideboard  in  the  parlour.  Her 
mind  was  so  filled  with  this  that 
she  forgot  that  she  was  not  alone. 
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She  was  again  aroused  by  a  stem 
voice. 

"Is  this  your  work,  Margaret 
Dillon  ?  "  She  looked  up  and  saw 
Mr.  Nugent  standing  beside  her, 
looking  upon  her  with  a  terrible 
cotintenance. 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  she  said. 

'*I  walked  with  Armstrong  to 
the  house  and  was  going  home, 
but  an  irresistible  desire  to  enter 
brought  me  here.  Brought  me  in 
time  to  be  your  saviour  and  your 
condemner.  I  can  bear  witness 
that  you  did  not  do  this  deed  with 
your  own  hand,  but  I  eay  that  you 
did  it  with  your  evil  will.  Mar- 
garet, this  is  your  work." 

**  It  is,"  she  answered,  **  my 
work  and  my  punishment."  At 
that  moment  a  wild  laugh  rang 
out  again  and  echoed  through  the 
house. 

'*  But — "  she  said  turning  her 
white  face  upon  him — **  believe 
me  I  never  meant  this.  Oh,  Mr. 
Nugent,  look  in  my  face  and  tell 
me — is  it  the  face  of  a  murderess  ?" 

**  No,"  he  said,  looking  steadily 
as  her,  "but  it  is  the  face  of  a 
woman  who  has  let  her  passions 
nm  riot." 

She  bowed  her  head  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands;  while 
Mr.  Nugent  stooped  over  the  body 
of  poor  Arthur.  He  had  instantly 
upon  entering  the  hall  looked  to 
see  if  he  were  indeed  kiUed ;  and, 
before  he  had  aroused  Margaret 
from  her  stupor  of  horror,  had 
found  that  death  had  been  instan- 
taneous. 

He  saw  that  Margaret  was 
almost  incapable  of  movement ;  he 
knew  not  how  to  approach  her. 
His  heart  melted  with  pity  for  her 
as  he  looked  upon  her.  Yet  some- 
thing must  be  done.  That  terrible 
laugh  still  ever  and  again  rang 
out  in  the  upper  rooms ;  and 
Arthur's  body  must  be  moved.  He 
went  to  look  for  a  servant ;  but 
the  house  seemed  deserted,  save 


for  themselves.  He  foimd  after- 
wards that  the  woman  and  boy 
who  served  in  the  house  had 
heard  Bose's  first  wild  and  ex- 
traordinary laugh;  and  looking 
out  from  tike  kitchen,  had  seen  her 
rush  wildly  up  the  stairs,  and 
had  seen  also  their  master's 
bleeding  form  upon  the  groimd. 
The  consequence  was  that  they 
had  both  run  away  for  their  very 
lives,  as  if  the  demon  of  murder 
were  in  pursuit  of  them. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
thing  they  could  have  done  ;  for 
the  breathless  tale  they  related  to 
the  first  persons  they  met  sounded 
so  strange  that  before  long  several 

Eeople  presented  themselves  at  the 
ouse.  Some  of  these  were 
reasonable  country  folk,  with  long 
heads  and  a  little  experience ;  and 
they  soon  relieved  Mr.  Nugent 
from  his  trying  position  of  sole 
responsibility.  He  started  out 
immediately,  and  telegraphed  to 
Konald  Armstrong. 

That  done,  he  walked  back  to 
Lepe  to  see  how  matters  stood 
there.  He  found  that  the  local 
police  were  in  possession,  and  that 
they  had  locked  Hose  into  one 
room  and  Margaret  into  another. 
Darkness  was  now  gathering,  and 
as  he  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
house  and  looked  out  upon  the 
desolate  scene  that  his  fancy  had 
once  made  bright,  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  Margaret's  spend- 
ing the  night  in  that  most  melan- 
choly spot,  with  Bose's  maniac 
laughter  ringing  in  her  ears.  He 
turned  back  again,  to  suggest  that 
he  should  see  whether  any  kind 
soul  in  one  of  the  scattered  farm- 
houses would  take  her  in.  He 
found  to  his  surprise  that  she  was 
in  custody  as  the  murderer :  and 
that  the  police,  having  discovered 
a  will  in  the  parlour  which  made 
her  Arthur  Armstrong's  sole  heir, 
had  at  once  decided  on  that  as  the 
motive  of  the  deed.    He  found  he 
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could  do  nothing  for  Margaret  until 
the  inquest  ahould  be  over.  This 
he  was  told  would  take  place  on 
the  morrow,  when,  if  Margaret 
were  cleared  from  guilt,  she  might 
leave  the  house.  Until  then  he 
could  do  nothing,  and,  with  one 
look  toward  where  Margaret  sat, 
like  a  statue,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  her. 

On  the  morrow  he  attended  the 
inquest,  and  swore  to  having  with 
his  own  eyes  seen  Bose  commit 
the  murder;  adding  that  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  insane  at  the 
time. 

Margaret  surprised  the  police  by 
asserting  the  will  which  they 
had  found  to  be  a  forgery; 
on  examination  it  very  plainly  was 
a  not  particularly  careful  forgery. 
She  enlightened  them  no  further 
on  this  point,  although  questioned. 
She  said  no  more ;  and  Mr.  Nugent, 
whose  eyes  turned  on  her  with  a 
new  horror  and  a  new  reproach 
in  them,  saw  that  she  had 
relapsed  into  an  apparently  insen- 
sible sullenness. 

As  Margaret  was  cleared  of  the 
murder  by  his  evidence,  she  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  house,  after 
binding  herself  to  appear  again 
when  called  upon.  So  Mr.  Nugent 
was  suffered  to  take  her  away  to 
a  neighbouring  farm-house.  Poor 
Hose,  as  a  criminal  lunatic,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  police ; 
he  could  do  nothing  for  her. 

Margaret  went  in  sullen  silence 
to  her  temporary  home,  and  re- 
fused to  speak  to  anyone.  En- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  gloom  which 
made  her  hostess  a&aid  to  ap- 
proach her,  she  sat  immovable 
and  speechless  and  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  the 
spell  which  lay  upon  her  was  to 
be  broken. 

Mr.  Nugent,  while  discussing 
his  breakfast  in  a  sadly  languid 
fashion,  as  might  be  expected  from 


what  he  had  passed  through,  was- 
interrupted  by  the  announcement 
of  ''  a  gentleman." 

' '  It  is  Eonald  Armstrong  surely, '  *" 
said  Mr.  Nugent,  greeting  hun 
warmly,  "but  you  are  altered — 
you  are  very  ill  r" 

'*  I  have  risen  from  my  bed  in 
order  to  answer  your  summons  iit 
person,"  said  Bonald,  "  and  now  I 
am  here  I  do  not  know  how  to  get 
to  the  house." 

"  I  will  go  out  at  once  and  find 
you  some  conveyance  or  other," 
said  Mr.  Nugent.  "  I  assure  you  I 
am  thankful  that  you  are  here  to 
take  the  authority.  I  will  go  at  once 
to  see  about  this,  and  wiU  talk  ta 
you  afterwards.  But,"  he  said, 
turning  at  the  door,  '^  shall  you 
want  to  go  straight  to  Lepe  Water  ? 
— because  Miss  Dillon  is  not  there, 
but  at  a  farm-house ;  and  as  I  told 
you,  poor  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  hope- 
lessly insane." 

"  Take  me  wherever  Mies 
DiUon  is,"  said  Eonald.  "  I  wiU 
go  to  see  Bose  afterwards." 

He  went  to  the  fire  and  endea- 
voured to  get  warm,  while  Mr. 
Nugent  was  out.  He  was  evi- 
dently still  thoroughly  ill  in  body, 
in  a  state  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the 
mental  effects  of  the  tragedy ;  but 
there  was  a  spirit  behind  those 
hollow  eyes  of  his  which  woidd 
carry  him  through  a  time  like  this. 
Looking  at  him  it  was  easy  to  see 
why  Arthur  had  so  loved  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  wider  make ;  men- 
tally and  spiritually  a  bigger  man. 

Mr.  Nugent  soon  returned  with 
the  news  that  the  horse  was  being 
now  put  into  the  farmer's  gig; 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  they 
started  ofi. 

It  was  a  radiantly  lovely  morn- 
ing, and  even  the  rather  bleak  and 
monotonous  country  around  Wex- 
bury  looked  very  pleasant  in  the 
flooding  sunlight.  But  neither 
Mr.  Nugent  nor  his  companion 
looked  much  the  better  for  the 
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mognotism  of  the  morning  sun. 
As  they  droye  along  the  country 
road,  Mr.  Nugent  related  to 
Bonald  all  that  he  had  seen  of  the 
climax  of  the  tragedy.  Bonald 
«aid  but  little,  only  asEine  a  per- 
tinent question  now  and  again. 
The  farm  where  Margaret  stayed 
was  not  far  from  Wexbury,  and 
«re  they  had  done  talking  of  the 
details  of  the  murder — ^before  Mr. 
Nugent  had  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  he  ought  to  tell  Bonald 
of  the  accusations  against  Mar- 
garet— ^they  had  arrived  at  its 
gate. 

Mr.  Nugent  opened  it,  and  say- 
ing, **  I  wiU  call  the  woman  of  the 
house,"  preceded  Bonald  up  the 
garden  path.  But  just  as  he 
reached  the  doorway  Margaret 
herself  issued  forth  from  it,  screen- 
ing the  Sim  from  her  eyes  with 
her  hand. 

He  was  about  to  speak  to  her, 
but  his  words  were  arrested  by 
observing  that  though  she  stood 
close  in  front  of  him  she  looked 
past  him  and  seemed  unconscious 
or  regardless  of  his  presence.  At 
the  same  instant  a  voice  close 
behind  him  made  him  start — it 
sounded  unfamiliar  in  its  depth  of 
tone. 

**  Is  this  your  revenge  on  me  ?  " 

"  It  is — ^it  was,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, with  her  peculiar  sudden 
venomous  mode  of  speech.  She 
lowered  her  hand  from  her  brow, 
and  letting  her  arms  fall  beside 
her,  stood  there,  in  the  glowing 
sunliffht,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Bonadd  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Nugent  was  so  placed  that 
in  the  narrow  pathway  he  could 
pass  neither  way  without  thrust- 
ing one  of  them  aside.  And  they 
seemed  so  wholly  unaware  of  his 
presence,  in  the  vividness  of  their 
feeling,  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  emotion  of  the  scene,  and 
remained  standing  thus  between 
^em.     Looking  at  Bonald,  he  saw 


that  he  returned  Margaret's  fixed 
gaze  with  a  similar  one  of  absorbed 
mtensity. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Margaret,  '*I 
have  had  my  revenge.  You  loved 
those  two  weak  souls — you  loved 
those  poor  pitiful  creatures — ^while 
you  hated  and  despised  me !  Well 
— ^I  meant  to  take  happiness  from 
them — I  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  pleasure  while  I  lived 
a  life  of  death — why  they  should 
have  their  own  love  and  yours  too. 
And  the  Lord  has  filled  my  cup  to 
the  brim — ^has  given  me  a  full 
revenge — ^I  have  done  that  which 
neither  you  nor  I  can  ever  undo ! " 

"Stay— Margaret  Dillon!"  cried 
Mr.  Nugent,  unable  to  keep  silence. 
**  Do  not  speak  these  blasphemies !" 

But  neither  of  them  heeded  him. 

''Margaret,"  said  Bonald,  "I 
told  you  when  we  parted  that  your 
passions  put  you  on  a  level  with  the 
beasts  that  perish — do  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  that  your  reckless, 
blind  will,  and  disregard  for  all 
things  higher  than  that,  made  you 
unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  a 
reasonable  being — " 

''  Stop !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sort 
of  stifled  shriek,  ''it  is  enough  to 
tell  me  that  once — do  you  think  I 
can  forget?  Do  you  think  that 
when  I  still  am  mad  enough  to 
love  you  so  that  I  would  lie  beneath 
your  feet,  I  can  forget  that  you 
told  me  these  things  ?  No,  Bonald 
Armstrong,  I  have  not  forgotten 
your  contempt." 

Mr.  Nugent  staggered  where  he 
stood.  What  secrets  were  these 
that  were  being  poured  into  his 
ears?  What  was  this  Margaret 
Dillon? 

"And,"  said  Bonald,  "is  it  in- 
deed that  you  have  no  soul  within 
that  fierce  beautiful  body,  that  you 
should  have  taken  such  a  revenge 
OS  this  ?" 

"  But,"  cried  she,  wildly,  for  his 
words  awoke  again  in  her  all 
her  ungovemed  passions,  "  I  am. 
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triumphant !  Still  can  you  say  I 
have  no  soul  when  I  have  oon- 
quered  that  poor  pitiful  Boee  ?" 

''  Conquered!"  echoed  Bonald,  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepesti  most  abso- 
lute contempt.  **You  drove  her 
pure  frail  soul  from  out  your 
stifling  atmosphere.  I  am  more 
certain  now  that  Bose  was  a  beine 
to  be  loved  when  I  know  she  could 
not  exist  beside  you." 

Margaret  stood  looking  upon 
him  for  a  second.  Then  she  said 
with  a  despair  in  her  voice  that 
was  terrible— 

''  These  be  bitter  words  I" 

And  suddenly  she  stepped  for- 
ward, and  pushing  past  the  two 
men  went  quickly  down  the  path. 
But  ere  she  had  moved  more  than 
a  pace  or  two  Eonald  caught  her 
arm. 

** Where  are  you  going?"  he 
asked,  sternly. 

'*  To  die,"  she  answered,  looking 
into  his  face  as  she  spoke,  ''a 
living  death." 

''You  are  not  going  away,"  he 
answered.  '*  I  put  aside  my  duty 
once — I  left  you  because  your 
society  was  unbearable — but  now 
you  have  shewn  me  that  I  dare 
not  neglect  my  duty.  You  cannot 
take  care  of  yourself  and  keep 
down  that  tiger-like  nature  whicn 
inspires  your  passions — therefore, 
as  you  are  my  wife,  I  must  take 
care  of  you.  You  will  not  leave 
me  again." 

"Your  wife!"  echoed  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, unconsciously  speaking  aloud 
in  his  amazement.  This,  then, 
was  Margaret  Dillon's  secret !  He 
tried,  confusedly,  to  look  back  and 
understand  past  events  by  this 
new  light,  but  he  was  aroused  by 
Margaret's  sobs — ^for  she  had 
broken  down  utterly  at  last,  and 
she  was  struggling,  too,  to  escape 
from  Bonald's  grasp. 

'*0h,  let  me  go!  let  me  go!" 
she  cried,  piteoudy.  "  No — ^no— 
that    punishment    would    be    too 


heavy — I  cannot  live  by  your  side 
to  be  despised — ^hated — by  you- 
Oh,  let  me  go — ^you  shall  never  see 
or  hear  of  me  again." 

Thus  she  entreated — the  scene 
was  becoming  unendurable  to 
Mr.  Nugent — when  suddenly  she 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  discover 
his  presence.  She  contrived  to  flins^ 
herself  a  little  towards  him,  and 
fall  upon  her  knees,  though  Ronald 
still  retained  his  stem  grasp  upon 
her. 

''  Oh,  A£r.  Nugent,"  she  pleaded, 
«  you — ^you  have  some  pity  in  your 
nature— even  though  I  am  no 
Mig^lf  you  will  hear  me — oh, 
entreat  him  to  let  me  go !  I  can- 
not, cannot  endure  to  be  with  him 
now ! " 

Mr.  Nugent  trembled  and  cold 
drops  stood  upon  his  brow  even 
beneath  the  glowing  sunlight. 

"What  am  I  to  say?"  he 
exclaimed .  ' '  Mr.  Armstrong,  have 
so  much  pity  on  her  as  at  least  ta 
end  this  horrible  scene ! " 

"  Help  me,  then,  Nugent,"  an- 
swered Eonald ;  "  we  wuL  take  her 
into  the  house." 

She  rose  at  once  to  her  feet  at 
the  sound  of  his  quiet  voice. 

"  You  are  resolved?  "  she  said. 

**  I  am  resolved,"  he  answered. 

She  bowed  her  bead,  and  became 
passive.  He  led  her  into  the 
house  as  a  man  might  lead  an 
animal  which  he  had  tamed. 

Mr.  Nugent,  utterly  shaken  and 
unstrung  Dy  the  oideal  he  had 
passed  through,  went  at  once  away, 
and  reached — ^he  scarce  knew  how 
— the  quiet  shelter  of  his  own  room- 
He  never  met  Bonald  or  his  wife 
affain,  save  at  poor  Rose's  trial, 
wnere  he  saw  Margaret  standing 
in  the  witness  box.  He  had  re- 
ceived before  that  a  letter  from 
Bonald,  who,  having  apparently 
gleaned  more  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Lepe  Water  from  Mar- 
garet, thought  it  right  to  give  him 
some  explanation.      Mr.  Nugent 
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had  to  fill  ill)  from  his  imagination, 
many  gaps  left  in  this  account; 
but  he  concluded  the  truth  to  be 
that  Bonald  had  been  kind  to 
Margaret  when  he  found  her,  the 
sister  of  his  brother's  wife,  living 
a  solitary  life  of  teaching  English 
in  a  IVench  town;  that  after  a 
while  it  was  suddenly  revealed  to 
him  that  she,  with  her  characteris- 
tic pa«sionatenes8,  had  learned  to 
worship  him,  and  so  in  a  moment 
of  folly  or  of  pity  he  married  her 
quietly.  They  intended  to  an- 
nounce their  marriage  themselyes 
to  the  Armstrongs  at  Lepe  Water ; 
but  ere  a  week's  honeymoon  was 
over,  Margaret  had  shewn  her 
temper  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  her 
love — passionate,  uncontrollable, 
unreasonable,  selfish,  and  morose. 
Honald  despised  this  nature  so  en- 
tirely that  he  could  not  help 
shewing  it,  and  Margaret  wildly 
resented  the  slightest  sig^  of  con- 
tomptfor  herseS.  They  parted  in 
extreme  anger,  agreeing  mutually 
to  say  no  word  of  their  marriage, 
and  to  meet  no  more.  Margaret, 
feeling  as  though  she  must  have 
water  between  them,  crossed  -to 
England,  and  went  to  her  sister's 
house,  meaning  at  first  to  stay  but 
a  day  or  two.  **  How,"  said  Bon- 
ald, **  she  could  there  have  arrived 
at  such  a  terrible  state  I  cannot 
conjecture,  unless  the  placid  and 
uneventful  life  she  found  there, 
coupled  with  her  own  loneliness, 
proved  too  great  a  strain  for  her 
brain,  already  over-excited  by  our 
unhappy  and  brief  connection." 


Margaret,  though  wearing  a 
mask  of  calmness  at  the  trial, 
looked,  to  Nugent's  fancnr,  a  degree 
softened.  He  scarcely  (utred  think 
to  himself  of  the  volcanic  repent- 
ance of  such  a  nature  as  hers; 
how  the  weU-sprines  of  her  heart 
would  overflow  comd  they  ever  be 
really  touched! — and  though  he 
had  seen  Margaret  at  some  of  her 
worst  moments,  he  still  believed 
that  if  Bonald  could  really  reach 
her  better  nature  and  call  it  into 
upright,  un-morbid  life,  he  would 
md  reward.  Often  he  thought  of 
this  after  the  two  had  again  left 
England,  and  vanished  nom  his 
life— -often  he  wondered  whether 
Bonald  would  be  the  conqueror. 
From  what  he  had  seen  he  believed 
that  he  would.  This  was  in  his 
hopeful  moments,  but  when  the 
scenes  presented  themselves  before 
his  mind  again  in  their  awful  and 
vivid  reality,  then  indeed  it  seemed 
almost  ghastly  even  to  con- 
template the  coming  of  any  fair- 
ness of  harvest  after  so  terrible  a 
sowing  in  dishonour. 

The  melancholy  Lepe  Water 
House  was  shut  up.  It  fell  to  ruin, 
was  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a 
dreary  little  public-house ;  but  Mr, 
Nugent  did  not  stay  to  see  these 
changes.  He  went,  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  arrange  it,  to 
another  part  of  England ;  he  could 
not  endure  the  associations  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  had  so 
intimately  mingled  in  the  fates  of 
the  Sisters  of  Lepe  Water. 
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HUMAN  HARRIEBS. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  the  present  athletic  affo  is  the 
adoption  of  the  time-honoured 
schoolboy's  game  of  ''hare  and 
hounds  "  among  amateur  athletes. 
Grown-up  youn^  men  possessing 
rimning  capacities  are  naturally 
desirous  of  utilising  them  for  their 
own  personal  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
themselyes  in  health  and  condi- 
tion throughout  the  winter;  and 
for  these  reasons  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  this  sport,  now 
technically  termed  ''paper  chas- 
ing "  has  so  risen  in  favour  during 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  It 
may  be  taken  generally  as  a  fact 
that  in  any  regular  race  of  more 
than  three  hundred  yards  in 
length,  should  the  competitors 
be  at  all  evenly  matched,  there 
Is  rather  more  pain  and  distress 
than  pleasure  during  the  eu^tual 
contest,  and  it  is  after  the 
struggle  is  over,  when  the  win- 
ner receives  his  prize,  and  hears 
his  prowess  lauded  by  the  spec- 
tators and  the  Press,  that  he  is 
sensible  of  en j  oyment.  With  cross 
country  running  it  is  distinctly 
otherwise.  On  a  fine  day  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  when  the  g^ing  is 
not  too  hard  (for  men,  like  horses, 
have  frangible  legs  and  feet),  to 
follow  the  paper  trail  over  a  varied 
country  at  a  steady  jog  trot  pace 
of  about  eight  miles  an  hour, 
which,  when  once  acquired,  is  no 
more  exertion  than  sharp  walking, 
braces  the  nerves,  inflates  the 
lungs  with  fresh  air,  raises  the 


spirits  of  the  most  dejected,  and 
can  scarcely  be  harmful  to  anyone. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  to  over-do 
such  an  exercise,  bu".  as  a  rule, 
unlikely  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
uninitiated,  the  whole  pack  will 
finish  up  after  a  ^lase  of 
this  nature  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  miles,  without  shewing 
the  least  signs  of  exhaustion ; 
an  inordinate  demand  for  immedi- 
ate  food  being  the  only  prominent 
symptom  that  usually  displays 
itself.  The  origin  of  this  game, 
or  sport,  as  we  nave  indicated,  is 
not  difficult  to  find,  or  far  to  seek. 
Many  authorities  on  the  subject 
have  set  down  the  famous  annual 
Crick  Bim  at  Kugby,  so  admirably 
described  in  "Tom  Brown's  School- 
days," as  its  precursor,  but  al- 
though it  may  have  given  a  fillip  to 
this  branch  of  racing,  it  ccm  claim 
nothing  more,  for  it  is  almost  self- 
evident  that  ever  since  English 
boys  took  to  imitating  the  sports 
of  their  fathers,  '*hare  and  hounds" 
must  have  been  practised  where  no 
opportunity  of  the  real  chase 
existed.  No  doubt,  especially  has 
this  been  the  case  from  the  first 
institution  of  large  public  schools, 
whilst  the  formation,  from  among 
such  as  are  no  longer  boys,  of 
clubs  exclusively  devoted  to  its 
pursuit  has  been  the  result,  as 
already  made  plain,  of  the  super- 
abimdant  running  blood  in  tlie 
country,  caused  by  the  passion  for 
athletics  seeking  for  an  enjoyable 
outlet.  In  the  autumn  of  1868 
the    first    club    of    harriers    was 
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:«tarted  at  Boehampton,  a  village 
between  Wimbledon  Oonunon  and 
Hichmond  Park ;  to  this  olub  was 

;  given  the  name  of  the  Thames 
Hare  and  Hounds,  and  the  first 
meet  on  the  1 7th  October  attracted 
a  field  of  twenty-five ;  but  at  that 
time  the  outside  public  looked 
upon  the  enthusiasts  who  foimd 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  other 
enthusiasts  carrying  baffs  of  paper 
on  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  as 
being  scarcely  in  their  proper 
mind;  and  the  whole  thing  was 
considered  equal  in  point  of  merit 
to  the  old-f  aiuiioned  and  ridiculous 
''  wild  goose  chases,"  wherein  two 

•competitors  rode  on  horseback,  or 
ran,  until  one  or  both  gave  out 
from  exhaustion.  But  the  club 
formed  imder  such  unfavourable 

•circumstances  prospered,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  continued  the 
leading  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom. 

Instead  of  a  jeering  crowd,  as  at 
first,  at  the  heels  of  the  runners, 
proper  uniform  and  appointments, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  pur- 
suit have  at  leng^  won  respect. 
'Two     thousand     admirers     have 

feathered  to  watch  a  meet,  and 
adies  of  position  have  been  known 
to  foUow  up  a  distinguished  team, 
on  horseback. 

The  Club  we  have  named  has 
numbered  from  time  to  time 
amongst  its  members  various  cham- 
pion runners  and  walkers  at  all 
distances.  In  early  days,  W.  M. 
Ghinnery,  for  years  the  best  long 
distance  runner  known,  was  a  pro- 
minent **  hound  "  ;  W.  Kye,  at  one 
time  champion  seven  miles  walker ; 
P.  J.  Burt,  who  on  one  occasion 
walked  from  London  to  Brighton 
in  eleven  hours  ;  C.  J.  Michod, 
W.Gilmour,  and  Kennedy,  of  Cam- 
bridge; in  1870,  Hawtrey,  of 
Eton,  a  well  known  stayer,  for 
whom  no  distance  was  too  far ; 
C.H.Mason,  one  of  the  best  steeple- 
chasers of  the  present  day ;  WT  E 


Fuller,  another  great  sticker,  and 
J.  Scott,  a  champion  runner  on 
the  cinder  path  from  one  mile  up 
to  four,  all  became  members.  In 
the  sprine  of  1871  a  more  than  or- 
dinanly  long  run  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  Sydenham  Dixon  (son 
of  the  '*  Druid,"  the  well  known 
author  of  many  sporting  books) 
and  W.  Eye  went  as  hures,  and 
led  the  pack  a  merry  dance  from 
Boehampton  to  the  Gh*and  Stand 
on  Epsom  Downs,  and  home  again 
by  way  of  Talworth  Court  and 
Maiden,  a  distance  of  about  twentr* 
five  miles.  Scott  and  W.  M. 
Qreen  came  in  first  and  second, 
taking  3  hours  16  min.  30  sec. 
over  the  journey.  Of  late  years 
the  Club  has  been  strengthened 
by  such  men  as  P.  H.  Stenning, 
who  for  two  years  in  succession 
has  finished  first  in  the  Cross 
Country  Championship  run,  of 
which  more  anon ;  B.  S.  Benson,  a 
hereof  the  "Crick  Run,"  who  ac- 
complished the  same  in  the  fastest 
time  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Kugby ;  F.  T.  Elborough,  the  pre- 
sent half  and  quarter  mile  cham- 
pion ;  W.  Slade,  who  once  ran  a  full 
mile  in  4  min.  24^  sec.  and  the 
brothers  Shearman,  who  have  made 
such  names  for  themselves  as 
''  sprinters,"  or  short  distance  run- 
ners. The  country  hunted  by  this 
pack  includes  Wimbledon  Common 
and  Park,  Coombe  Wood,  Rich- 
mond Park,  Ham  and  Petersham 
Commons.  The  eastern  boundary  is 
the  river  Wandle.  The  river 
Thames  stops  the  way  on  the  north 
side,  although  occasionally  it  has 
been  swum  across,  when  the  cunning 
hares  have  passed  that  way  by  the 
wherry .  The  principal  other  clubs 
near  London  are  the  South  London 
Harriers,  until  recently  hunting 
the  Peckham,  but  now  the  Streat- 
ham  country.  Starting  about  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  Thames, 
this  Club  has  introduced  to  the 
athletic   world    James  Oibb,   the 
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beet  long  distance  amateur  runner 
yet  seen,  who  amongst  his  other 
achievements  ran  three  miles  on  a 
path  at  Cambridge  in  14  min.  46 
sec.,  and  eight  miles  (less  a  few 
yards)  across  countrf  in  45  min. 
The  Spartan  Harriers,  whose 
headquarters  are  on  the  '*Wash," 
at  Edmonton,  hunt  the  Epping 
Forest  and  Southgate  countries 
alternately.  Quite  recently  this 
Club  has  made  rapid  strides 
to  the  front;  it  possesses  many 
athletes     of    great     name     and 

rmise,  chief  among  whom  are 
M.  OHver,  C.  H.  Booke,  G.  T. 
Mawby,  W.  A.  Tyler,  C.  F. 
Turner,  C.  HazenWood,  andH.  H. 
Sturt.  About  three  years  ago 
Oxford  University  started  a  dub 
of  harriers,  A.  Goodwin,  a  cham- 
pion four  miles  runner,  and  the 
X)resent  President  of  the  University 
Athletic  Club,  taking  the  lead  in 
the  matter.  Some  very  large 
meets  have  been  held,  and  affairs 
so  far  seem  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, but  as  yet  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  enable  the  sport 
to  take  such  firm  root  as  it  has 
around  the  Bf  etropoHs.  Although 
long  since  devoted  to  foot  beagles, 
it  is  but  the  other  day  that 
Cambridge  followed  suit,  and 
commenced  paper  chasing  in  the 
orthodox  manner  ;  consequently, 
beyond  recording  the  fact  that 
meets  have  been  held,  there  is 
nothing  to  call  for  special  report 
in  that  quarter.  Barring  a  small 
association  in  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  there  is,  we  believe, 
no  club  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  sport  anywhere  in  the  North 
of  England,  although  the  number 
of  those  promoting  all  other 
branches  of  manly  sports  is  legion. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
running  of  really  long  distances 
is  almost  unknown  until  we  get  as 
far  south  as  the  capitis  of 
the  Midlands,  in  which  thriving 
but  smoky  town  thei*e  is  a  model 


institution  for  the  encouragement 
of  athletics  in  general,  as  well  as 
a  cross  country  dub  at  Moseley,  a 
few  miles  out.  With  professional 
pedestrians  the  sport,  for  obvious 
reasons,  has  never  even  been  at- 
tempted, the  absence  of  gate 
money  being  at  once  suffident  to 
put  acquaintanceship  between  the 
professional  runner  and  the  opoi 
country  out  of  the  question. 

Concurrently  with  the  starting- 
of  the  first  metropolitan  dub, 
steeplechases  from  point  to  point, 
or  in  a  biff  drcle  for  prizes,  and 
in  which  me  runners  were  handi- 
capped by  time  allowances,  made 
their  appearance.  No  greater 
proof  of  the  vast  improvement 
effected  in  amateur  long  distance 
runners  by  cross  country  work  can 
be  attested  than  by  a  comparison 
of  the  times  made  by  the  *'  cracks" 
now  and  ten  years  ago,  and  by 
the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the 
races  of  over  a  mile  in  length  run 
anywhere  in  the  South  of  England 
are  carried  off  by  members  of 
paper  chase  clubs.  Thus  we  find 
that  over  the  same  eight  miles 
course  at  Boehampton,  tibe  winner 
completed  in  exactly  45  min. 
in  tne  spring  of  1875,  while  in 
1869,  the  then  best  man  of  his 
day  was  50  min.  17  sec.  over 
the  journey.  In  1878,  more 
wonderful  still,  we  have  so  far 
advanced  that  but  a  month  age 
eight  men,  all  in  the  same  race, 
covered  the  distance  in  less  than 
48  min.  Affain,  in  the  summer 
of  1876  an  &oquois  Bed  Indian, 
named  ''  Karonariare, "  said  to  be 
the  best  runner  in  Canada,  came 
to  this  country  to  play  **  Lacrosse," 
in  company  with  a  team  of 
Canadian  gentlemen,  and  was  one 
evening  at  Boehampton  induced 
to  try  conclusions  in  a  two 
miles  race  over  exceedingly 
rough  and  imeven  country  with 
C.  H.  Mason,  who  beat  him 
V  'luite  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards^ 
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in  addition  to  which  the  Eedskin 
gained  but  a  trifle  on  some  second- 
rate  Palefaces,  who  ran  in  the 
same  race  with  starts. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  J.  Gibb,  in 
a  handicap  steeplechase  at  Ed- 
monton, wherein  he  started  from 
scratch,  ran  the  f tdl  course  of  four 
miles  seven  furlongs  one  hundred 
yards,  including  the  surmounting 
of  some  seventeen  obstacles,  and 
one  heavy  ploughed  field,  in  27  min. 
42  sec.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1876  that  the  Cross  Country 
Championship  of  England  was 
instituted,  but  the  first  attempt  to 
bring  it  oft  at  Buckhurst  HiU 
proved  abortive,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  proper  trail.  It  was  then 
postponea  to  the  following  March, 
when  it  was  successfully  decided 
from  Boehampton  over  about 
eleven  and  a-half  miles  of  rather 
easy  country.  The  conditions  of 
the  Championship  are  that  any 
amateur  athletic  club  may  send 
a  team  of  not  less  than  six  mem- 
bers, the  club  getting  the  lowest 
aggregate,  on  an  addition  of  the 
places  of  its  first  six  men  arriving 
home  to  win.  Thus  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six  would  add  up  to 
less  than  any  other  six  members, 
and  would  of  course  represent  the 
most  forward  places.  The  three 
leading  clubs  mentioned  above 
have  been  as  yet  the  only  ones  to 
compete.  This  year  the  Cham- 
pionship was  looked  forward  to 
with  considerable  interest  by 
the  outside  public,  who  had 
begun  a  little  to  understand  it; 
Oidord  University,  too,  it  was  said, 
would  send  a  team  to  compete, 
whilst  the  Spartans  had  so  greatly 
improved  since  their  defeat  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  it  was  seen 
they  would  run  the  holders  very 
hard.  The  principal  reason  of 
this  was  that  during  the  winter 
this  Club  had  sent  a  powerful  team 
of  foxurteen  members  to  Birming- 
ham,    to    compete    against    the 


Moseley  Harriers ;  and  on  their 
own  ground  clearly  demonstrated 
their  superiority  over  the  provincial 
runners.  There  was  much  excite- 
ment over  this  matoh  in  and 
around  Birmingham,  the  fact  of  its 
being  for  no  prize  but  the  honour* 
of  the  thing  evidently  preposses- 
sing the  local  bigwigs  m  its  favour. 
It  does  not  speak  volumes  for  the 
enterprise  of  tne  Orford  University 
athletes  that  after  all  the  talk 
and  preparation  they  failed  to 
come  te  the  scratch.  So  again,  in 
March,  1878,  the  three  rival  socie- 
ties were  the  only  ones  represented*. 
Stenning,  as  in  1877,  finished  firsts 
and  in  1  hour  6  min.  40  sec.,  but 
this  time  the  distance  was  short- 
ened by  a  mile ;  four  Spartans 
foUowed  him  home,  and  as  four 
more  finished  in  the  first  fifteen  the 
Edmonton  Club  achieved  an  easy 
victory.  Mawby,  who  came  in. 
second,  but  15  sec.  behind  Sten- 
ning, fell  heavily  in  crossing  a 
line  of  railway,  or  he  would  pro- 
bably have  finished  first.  Con* 
nected  with  this  contest  there  is- 
one  thing  more  worth  recording, 
and  that  is  that  no  less  than 
thirteen  men  completed  the  course 
of  certainly  ten  and  a-half  miles 
of  roufi^h  and  hilly  ground,  within 
1  hour  10  min. ;  this  being  another 
proof  of  the  improvement  effected 
in  long  distance  amateur  running^. 
The  idea  of  human  harriers  wili 
no  doubt  be  a  curiosity  to  many 
of  our  readers.  To  such  as  have  yet 
to  make  their  dilmt  as  paper  chasers 
but  may  feel  inclined  so  to  do,  it 
may  be  well  to  offer  a  little  advice 
on  die  subject  of  costume  tobe  worn. 
Except  in  the  very  depth  of  winter 
or  on  an  exceptionally  dully  day, 
as  thin  a  jersey  as  possible  is  the 
best  attire ;  the  action  of  continual 
running  will  speedilv  ensure  a 
complete  glow  from  head  to  foot. 
University  costume  as  regards 
everything  else,  and  there  is  no- 
necessity  n>r  a  cap,  although  many 
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-old  hands  wear  one.  There  will 
be  caught  no  cold  in  the  head  or 
-elsewhere  whilst  in  motion.  Shoes 
Are  by  far  the  most  important 
item  ;  they  should  be  either  the 
ordinary  gymnasium  canyas  shoe 
with  indumibber  soles,  or  the 
rusual  leather  running  shoe,  a  little 
more  substantially  constructed, 
And  without  the  spikes ;  but,  above 
all  things,  they  must  be  easy  fit- 
ting, half  an  inch  too  long  to 
begin  with.    A  manmayruntwo 

•  or  three  miles,  but  not  ten,  in 
shoes  fitting  like  gloves.    . 

The  shoes  should  be  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  feet  by  a  second 
strap  if  necessary;  else  it  may 
beffidl,  as  in  a  case  we  know  of, 
where     in     traversing    a    heavy 

•country  first  came  ofif  one  shoe  and 
then  the  other,  quite  a  mile  from 
home.     The  plucky  runner,  in  the 

^excitement  of  the  race,  would  be 
daunted  by  no  such  accident  as 
this,  but  raced  on,  over  ploughed 
fields  and  hard  roads,  leaping 
ditches  and  making  way  through 
hedges.  He  came  in  fourth  or  fifth 
notwithstanding  Lis  mishap,  but 
what  he  endured  when  he  tried  to 
enter  his  ordinary  boots  during 
the  next  fortnight,  he  himself 
knows  best. 

This  leads  one  to  observe  that 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing,  in 
ihe   interests    of    certain    special 

•  branches  of  physical  culture,  to 
institute  barefoot  races.  They 
might  be  for  short  distances 
at  first,  and  over  smooth  roads, 
until  the  feet  sp:'ew  accustomed  to 
what  is  after  all  their  natural  work. 
Such  running  would  scarcely  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  amateur  clubs,  but  for 

■  aoldiers,  it  might  be  suggested, 
such  practice  would  be  especially 
valuable ;  boots  in  a  long  campaign 
are  one  of  the  most  difficult  items 
to  maintain  in  an  efficient  state, 
and  the  soldier  able  to  march  and 


fight  either  with  or  without  them 
would  be  the  most  valuable  unit 
in  the  serious  business  of  war. 

While  our  feet  are  accustomed 
to  the  civilised  covering  of  boots, 
woollen  socks,  or  cork  soles  inside, 
should  also  be  worn  to  save  the 
concussion,  or  the  feet  will  suffer 
on  hard  s^und.  For  the  first 
few  runs  the  finish  should  be  done 
in  a  leisurely  manner ;  it  is  most 
rash  to  attempt  to  race  the  beet 
men  until  one  is  something  more 
than  a  novice  to  the  work.  A 
Turkish  bath  will  do  much  to  re- 
move the  stiffness  certain  to  be 
caused  by  a  first  experience  of 
''hare  and  hounds." 

When  this  newness  of  the 
muscles  to  their  work  is  worn  off, 
comes  the  enjoyment  of  the  chase ; 
after  a  rush,  what  delightful  ease 
of  the  lungs  is  there  in  an  easy 
run;  leading  one  to  believe  that 
if  people  would  follow  up  difficult 
aims  in  life,  they  might  find  its 
ordinary  duties  sit  more  lightly 
and  pleasantly  upon  them. 

We  may  hope  yet  to  see  further 
developments  of  this  most  un- 
exceptionable and  wholesome 
sport.  At  present  it  is  too  much 
confined  to  able  runners  to  afford 
that  general  and  beneficial  exer- 
cise that  it  might  to  those  whose 
pursuits  are  sedentary.  As  in 
boating,  below  the  racing  crews  is 
the  ''torpid,"  so  where  nothing  is 
required  beyond  a  bag  of  waste 
paper,  a  jersey,  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
there  might  be  packs  of  human 
harriers  of  every  degree  of  merit 
and  swiftness,  down  to  a  dignified 
club  of  elderly  gentlemen,  who 
might  find  good  sport  in  walking 
the  cross  country  course  instead  of 
running  it,  and  would  think  more 
than  twice  before  scrambling 
through  a  hedge  in  which  there 
was  tine  remotest  suspicion  of  a 
gate. 

Thos.  Shobe. 
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Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

March  25th. 

The  future  repreBentation  of  the  University  has  been  a  prominent 
topic  of  conversation  for  some  weeks  past.  The  High  Church  party, 
which  is  numericaUy  omnipotent  in  Convocation,  took  time  by  the 
forelock  and  selected  as  their  candidate  Mr.  Shaw-Stewart,  who  has 
aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of  Keble  College,  and  belongs 
to  the  type  of  politicians  who  place  Church  above  party,  and,  like  Lord 
Denbigh,  are  Catholic  first,  ^^mglishmen  second.  The  chances  of  thin 
gentleman,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  are  sufficiently  brilliant,  subject 
only  to  one  possible  contingency,  viz.,  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  has  been  mooted,  not,  however,  except  as  a  matter  of  gossip. 
Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  a  double  vacanoj^ 
occurring.  It  is  generally  believed  that  at  the  close  of  this  present 
Parliament  Mr.  Oathome  Hardy  will  accept  the  coronet  he  has,  in 
accordance  with  recent  Parliamentar}*'  traditions,  fairly  earned. 
Whether  Mr.  Mowbray  will  offer  himself  for  re-election  or  not,  nobody 
knows  except  one  man,  viz.:  Mr.  Mowbray  himself.  His  prospect  of 
success  in  the  event  of  a  contested  election  would  be  slightly  ffioomy, 
and  an  impression  prevails  that  whatever  courage  or  ambition  ne  may 
once  have  possessed  has  long  since  oozed  out  of  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  non-Catholic  and  Liberal  sections  of  Convocation 
will  not  allow  Mr.  Shaw-Stewart  to  walk  over  the  course,  and  rumour 
hath  it  that  the  University  will  be  offered  the  alternative  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  at  the  same  time  independent  man,  to  be  put  forward 
on  the  double  ground  of  personal  merit  and  established  reputation. 
As  a  mere  question  of  equity,  it  seems  hardly  creditable 
that  party  considerations  should  override  all  other.  Oidord,  with  an 
immense  area  of  selection,  need  not  pitch  upon  a  comparative  obscurity 
as  her  representative,  simply  because  his  orthodoxy  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  he  happens  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  Canon  Liddon  and  Dr. 
Pusey.  Meanwhile,  it  is  only  just,  in  the  interests  of  non-resident 
Masters  of  Arts,  to  state  that  the  election  is  being  quietly  settled 
behind  the  scenes.  No  constituency  is  so  easily  managed  by  judicious 
wire-pullers  as  an  academical  one,  and  none — paradoxically  enough — 
so  ready  to  ignore  the  claims  of  genius.  The  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  of  Keble  College,  viz. :  the  hall,  common  room,  and  library, 
which  ceremony  is  fixed  for  St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25th),  will 
multiply  Mr.  Shaw-Stewart's  chances  of  a  seat  he  already  may  be  said 
to  hold  in  petto,  unless  between  this  date  and  that  a  really  strong 
candidate  should  be  announced. 
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Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago— in  the  days  when  Pain  was 
•consul — it  was  seriously  proposed  to  disestablish  the  Commoner's  gown 
in  favour  of  the  more  elegant  distinctive  garb  worn  by  Scholars. 
Men  murmured  at  the  sumptuaiy  law  which  compelled  them  to  appear 
in  a  scanty  toga  disfigured  by  a  brace  of  tails  ornamented  mathemati- 
cally like  deviled  drumsticks.  Now  ridicule  is  a  mighty  leverage  in 
Oxford,  and  can  easily  eclipse  the  highest  efforts  of  an  academical 
Archimedes.  The  order  of  Choral  Scholars  of  New  College,  for 
example,  was  abolished  because  a  certain  clever  Head  Master 
predicated  concerning  them  that  they  toere  not  choral,  and  they 
were  not  scholar*.  As  terse  an  epigram  would  doubtless  have 
relegated  the  Commoner's  gown  to  the  limbo  of  the  mediseval 
curiosity  shop,  only  that  nobody  possessed  the  opportune  wit.  Hence 
the  old  relic  of  Plantagenet  Oxford  has  survived — perchance  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  been  privileged  to  wear  it — 
until  at  last  some  antiquarian  undergraduates  have  hit  upon  the  happy 
thought  of  reforming  the  inglorious  old  rag.  There  is  a  pictiire  in  tne 
Bodleian  of  the  genuine  and  origbial  artide  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  evolved  from  the  sartorial  brain  of  St.  Benedict,  and  this  has  served 
as  a  model  for  a  sublimated  Conmioner's  gown.  It  is  hung,  as  a  work  of 
art,  in  the  windows  of  Messrs.  Foster,  the  tailors,  and  on  dit  that  it  will 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition.  For 
the  ii]iormation  of  old  Oxonians,  it  may  be  added  that  this  vesture  has 
gained  in  length  and  breadth  by  being  referred  back  to  its  medieval 
outline,  whilst  it  tails  are  fatter  and  more  demonstrative.  A  propos,  no 
one  seems  to  have  thought  of  consulting  the  Boman  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  has  several  establishments  in  this  country,  notably  a 
very  handsome  one  at  Bath.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sweeny,  who  is  titular 
Prior  of  Gloucester,  could  throw  as  much  light  on  this  interesting 
problem  in  masculine  miUinery  as  the  Bodleian  Library,  or  even  the 
illustrious  James  Parker  himself.  He  preaches — or  at  idl  events,  used 
to  preach — in  the  Bath  Boman  Church  vested  in  the  Benedictine  habit, 
wluch  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  the  crapulous  looking  Oxford 
Commoner's  gown  that  aBelgravian  helle  does  to  an  Aztec  beauty.  This 
hint  ought  not  to  be  wasted  on  young  antiquarian  Oxford. 

The  Church  of  St.  Aloysius,  contributed  to  by  Lord  Bute  in  memory 
of  his  conversion  to  Vaticanism,  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Six 
undergraduates  have  been  ^'received"  this  term,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  batch  is  only  the  first  instalment.  Oddly  enough,  the  whole 
sestett  had  been  attending  Canon  King's  theological  lectures.  They 
were,  as  may  be  anticipated,  steeped  in  Ititualism,  and  it  required  but 
one  drop  more  of  Bomanesque  doctrine  to  submerge  them.  Who 
administered  that  fatal  drop  nobody  knows.  !rerhaps  it  was 
spontaneously  generated.  Anyhow,  one  of  the  number  has  been 
ignominiously  shunted  from  Keble  College  as  a  punishment  for  his 
conscientious  indiscretion. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Mass.,  has  con- 
tributed an  able  article  to  the  March- April  number  of  the  North  American 
i^e'f^i02^7,  bearing  the  title,  '^English  and  American  Universities  Compared." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  contrast  is  one-sided.  Dr.  Eliot  appears  to  assume 
that  North  America  is  too  well  acquainted  with  its  Universities,  or  rather 
Colleges,  to  necessitate  any  detailed  notice  of  the  American  system  ; 
and  his  paper  is  virtually  a    favourable    criticism  of    Oxford    and 
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Oambridge.  In  the  main  he  is  distinctly  laudatory,  but  he  falls  foul  of 
either  University  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  Professoriate,  and 
he  fails  to  grasp  the  siniificance  and  utility  of  inter-collegiate  lectures. 
After  notifying  that  Harvard  boasts  more  professors  than  Oxford, 
he  quotes  ag^nst  us  the  list  of  professorial  lectures  at  Leipsic, 
Bonn,  and  other  German  Universities,  and  thereby  exploits  a  very 
obvious  fallacy.  The  German  professor — ^and  the  professor  at  Harvard 
also — is  after  all  nothing  more  than  a  class-instructor,  and  the  number 
of  his  pupils  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  average  inter-collegiate 
lecturer.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  major  portion  of  our  heavy 
professors  are  paid  to  sit  in  a  comer  and  think.  They  represent 
endowed  research,  and  their  lectures  are,  or  should  be,  a  medium  for 
a.nnouncing  urhi  et  orbi  their  cognitions,  or  discoveries.  We  style  our 
actual  professors  by  a  less  high-sounding  nomenclature,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  performing  professorial  functions,  and  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word,  as  Dr.  Eliot  appears  to  imagine,  analogous  to  the  privat-docent  of 
Germany.  The  entire  charge  against  Oxford  is  based  on  the  merest 
quibble,  and  indeed  the  intellectual  position  of  the  University  to  a  great 
extent  justifies  its  system  of  teaching.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable,  by  scattering  the  title  "  Professor  "  broadcast  over  the  area 
of  inter-collegiate  instruction,  to  remove  this  misunderstanding  is  a 
theme  which  might  fairly  be  discussed  in  Congregation.  The 
Professoriate  might  be  divided  into  two  grades,  the  first  to  comprise  thn 
ornamental,  the  second  the  working,  teachers  of  the  University.  A  rose 
imder  a  more  grandiloquent  name  would  smell  just  as  sweet. 

Vegetarianism  has  gained  ground  in  the  University.  A  vegetarian 
banquet  came  ofP  at  ike  Clarendon  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Francis  Newman.  The  menu  contained,  among  a  crowd  of 
appetising  pUces,  the  imposing  heading  **  Joints,  etc.,  etc."  The  said 
"•^  joints,"  however,  were  pies,  deftly  concocted  to  taste  as  like  meat  as 
possible ;  and  among  the  specialties  strongly  recommended  was  cold 
fiavoury  omelette  with  mint  sauce.  The  speeches  were  numerous  and 
enthusiastic — albeit  the  wine  was  Adamite,  f.#.,  distilled  water — and 
Professor  Newman  certainly  looked  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
dietary  he  recommended.  Assuredly  vivisection  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  shambles  as  they  are  managed  at  present.  The  existence 
of  an  inhuman  method  of  slaughtering  beasts  does  not  afford,  however, 
an  irrefragable  argument  against  the  use  of  flesh  for  food,  albeit  the 
world  at  large  is  quite  prepared  to  constitute  its  mind  a  tabula  rasa  as 
regards  the  vegetarian  theory ;  and  if  only  Professor  Newman  should 
live  to  the  age  contemplated  by  ardent  vegetarians,  meat-eaters  of  the 
future  wlU  be  classed  with  drunkards,  if  not  maniacs.  The  calculation 
is  that  every  animal,  except  man,  lives  five  times  the  duration  of  the 
period  it  takes  to  develop.  Assuming  that  we  arrive  at  our  full  strength 
at  twenty-one,  this  would  substitute  105  for  the  regulation  threescore 
years  and  ten — a  span  of  existence  exceeding  that  attained  by  the  late 
President  of  Magdalen. 

The  Oxford  Military  College  seems  likely  to  be  only  a  qualified 
success.  General  Desborough,  its  Governor,  finds  it  difficult  to  fuse  the 
academical  and  martial  elements,  and  there  have  occurred  regrettable 
changes  on  the  teaching  staff,  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Drill 
Inspector,  Major  Graham.  A  recent  inquiry  has  quite  exonerated  the 
<jk)vemor  from  aU  blame,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  muster-roll  of 
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students  has  assumed  attenuated  proportions.    The  experiment  was 
from  the  first  open  to  exception.     Of  course,  if  Gh>yemment  had  the- 
hardihood  to  adopt  a  course  which  has  been  urged  by  Continental  criticsy 
viz. :  to  utilise  the  huge  endowments  of  the  two  elder  Uniyersities  bj 
constituting  them  the  sole  avenues  to  the  liberal  professions,  the  case 
would  be  afferent.  Oxford  would  supply  as  many  officers  as  banisters, 
physicians,  and  vicars.    At  present,  however,  the  Oxford  degree  stands 
on  its  own  merits,  and  is  of  no  direct  advantage.    Moreover,  so  far  as- 
this  Military  College  is    concerned,   it    has  not  from  its    initiation 
identified  itself  in  any  sense  with  intellect,  and  although,  as  an  institution, 
admirable  in  its  way,  one  is  puzzled  to  comprehend  its  precise  special 
value.    Its  latest  published  report,  indeed,  is  pitched  m  a  distinctly 
minor  key,  and  reairls  like  a  last  dying  speech  and  confession. 

Theological  Halls  mi^  have  a  future  in  connection  with  the  University, 
but  assuredly  those  present  do  not  justify  the  supposition.  St.  Stephen's 
languishes ;  Wyclift  fails  to  flourish,  although  liberally  supported  by- 
Protestantism.  Theology,  somehow,  is  destined  to  be  an  exotic.  It 
requires  forcing — a  very  expensive  process.  The  average  B.A. 
ambitious  of  Holy  Orders  prefers  to  invest  the  money  he  woiud  other* 
wise  pay  to  Cuddesden,  Wells,  or  one  of  those  local  seminaries,  in 
settling  a  portion  of  his  indebtedness  to  Oxford  trade,  which  after  three 
or  four  years'  residence  is  certain,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  prudent, 
to  occasion,  when  totalled,  surprise,  if  not  embarrassment.  There  is  a. 
feeling  prevalent,  too,  that  Oxford,  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  light- 
heartedness,  is  not  the  right  pied  d  terre  for  preparation  for  austerity. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  argument ;  anyhow,  neither  the 
Theological  School  nor  the  Theological  Halls  have  answered  the  halcyoik. 
expectations  of  their  sanguine  promoters. 


Tkinity  College,  Cambridge, 

March  22nd, 

Some  stir  has  been  caused  by  certain  propositions  which  have  just 
boon  submitted  by  the  Council  for  discussion  by  members  of  the  Senate. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  during  this  year  the  Senate  has,  by 
virtue  of  the  Universities  Act,  power  (subject  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission) to  make  any  changes  it  pleases  in  the  University  Statutes ; 
the  separate  Colleges  having  a  like  power  with  regard  to  their  own. 
respective  codes. 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  is  a  body  of  eighteen  persons,  of  whom-, 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-ChanceUor  are  ex  officio  two,  the  remaining^ 
sixteen  holding  office  for  four  years,  eisht  retiring  every  other  year^ 
It  is  by  this  body  that  propositions  to  be  offered  to  the  votes  of  the 
Senate  are  formulated;  such  propositions,  when  they  have  become 
enactments,  being  distinguished  from  the  University  Statutes,  or 
fundamental  laws,  by  the  name  of  "Ordinationes"  or  "  Ghraces.'*  Now  the- 
Statutes  at  present  in  force  were  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council  in 
1858,  and  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  regulated  by  them,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove  to  the  category  of  Ordinationes.  They  are  to  a 
great  extent,  as  the  Master  of  St.  Jolm's  pointed  out  at  one  of  the^ 
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meetings  last  week,  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  such  as  any  ordinary  set  of 
gentlemen  might  arrange  for  themselves  as  occasion  should  require. 
Dr.  Bateson  aroused  much  mirth  by  reading  a  few  of  them  in  his 
humorous  way.  The  change  suggested  would  of  course  make  further 
change  more  easy. 

Other  of  the  proposals  touch  the  Vice-Chancellorship,  eligibility 
for  which  they  would  no  longer  confine  to  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the 
voters  for  which,  as  also  for  the  Public  Oratorship,  they  would  limit  to 
those  members  of  the  Senate  whose  names  are  on  the  Electoral  Eoll. 
These  last  are  persons  resident  for  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year  within 
a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  Oambridge,  whereas  the  general 
body,  whom  it  is  now  wished  in  this  respect  to  disfranchise,  consists 
of  all  graduates  above  the  standing  of  M.A.,  or  LL.M.,  whose  names 
are  on  the  University  Begister. 

The  three  numerously  attended  meetings  just  held  in  the  grim  old  Ait 
School  testified  that  something  df  no  ordinary  interest  was  under  discus- 
sion. Almost  all  the  most  familiar  faces  amongst  older  residents  were  to  be 
seen  collected  together.  There  were,  besides  many  others,  Dr.  Atkinson, 
the  Vice-Chancellor;  spare,  black  haired  Dr.  Phear,  Master  of 
Enmianuel;  the  venerable  Provost  of  King's;  the  not-long-elected 
Master  of  Peterhouse,  enthusiastic  patron  of  out-door  amusements,  and 
as  well  known  at  Fenner's  in  the  cricketing  season,  as  in  the  Senate 
House ;  our  Vice-Master,  Mr.  Hotham ;  Mr.  Browne,  the  beau-ideal  of 
proctors ;  Dr.  Waraker,  the  very  successful  law  coach ;  our  tutor,  Mr. 
Trotter,  always  in  the  van  of  reform ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Perowne,  not  always 
in  that  van;  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  g^eat  musician,  and  remarkably 
advanced  Liberal ;  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  our  best  moralist ;  good  Mr. 
BusseU,  late  junior  Dean  of  John's,  who  has,  they  say,  much  taken 
to  heart  recent  changes  in  discipline  at  his  College  C  mediaeval  monk/' 
I  have  heard  hJTn  called,  yet  a  man  worthy  of  mtense  respect  for  his 
high  sense  of  duty  and  consistency  of  life). 

Dr.  Perowne  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  principle  of 
resistance  to  all  change.  Perhaps  it  was  he,  I  do  not  know,  who  wrote 
to  the  Times  last  week  under  the  signature  of  ''A  Member  of  the 
Senate,"  declaring  that  much  opposition  is  felt  here  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Council.  But  the  age  has  gone  by  for  Cambridge,  as  Dr. 
Perowne  and  his  friends  might  judge  for  themselves,  when  change  is 
hated  merely  because  it  is  change. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  alterations  suggested  as  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellorship,  there  may  possibly  be  sometMng  reasonable  in  the 
objection,  urged  last  week,  that  they  would  open  the  door  to  undesirable 
party  contests.  It  would  hardly  be  edifying  to  see  an  annual  struggle 
to  obtain  a  victory  for  the  representative  of  some  one  College. 
Already  it  is  a  little  bit  scandalous  that  vacancies  in  various  University 
posts  have  created  a  rivalry  between  Trinity  and  John's.  It  would  be 
disastrous  if  rivalry  of  that  kind  should  cause  any  bad  blood. 

We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  one  another,  and  so,  indeed,  we  are^ 
although  Trinity  men  do  occasionally  speak  rather  sarcastically  about 
the  Johnian  Chapel,  and  although  Professor  Mayor  will  have  it  that 
we  are  only  a  *'  cohnia  deducta"  from  John's,  in  spite  of  all  our  protes- 
tations about  the  antiquity  of  Michael-House  and  Bishop's  Hostel  and 
King's  Hall. 

Undoubtedly   we  claim   a  certain  precedence  in  dignity  amongst 
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colleges  because  we  certainly  have  it.  Eveiybody  understands  that  we 
have  it,  though  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  analyse  it.  Our  College  buildings 
cannot  be  said  to  be  finer  than  those  of  John's.  What  have  we  to 
surpass  its  gate  and  front,  its  chaste  second  court,  its  beautiful  libraiy  ? 
There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  stucco  about  our  own  buildings.  Bat 
then  men,  not  buildings,  make  a  college,  and  the  fact  is  a  patent  one 
that  we  have,  if  not  a  more  learned  set  of  FeUows,  at  any  rate  a  body  of 
members  in  the  aggregate  of  more  distinguished  quality.  Let  ua^ 
however,  freely  recognise  the  grand  2>osition  which  St.  John's  has 
filled  in  our  TJniyersity  life.  It  reckons  at  the  present  moment  among  its 
residents  very  illustrious  scholars,  especially  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  Lady  Margaret,  it  has 
been  justified  of  its  children  here  and  away  from  the  academic  home. 
Its  terms  of  admission  of  students,  and  its  encouragements  to  poor 
students  have  been  liberal,  some  think  too  liberal,  but  it  has  thus  oome 
about  that  St.  John's  College  retains,  perhaps  in  a  greater  measure 
than  any  other  College  either  here  or  at  Oxford,  certain  features  which 
were  the  charm  of  the  medisBval  Universities. 

Unfortunately,  just  after  I  had  given  so  rosy  an  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  undergraduates  in  my  last  letter  to  you,  the  news  came 
that  a  disg^raceful  scene  had  occurred  at  the  Boman  Catholic  Chapel.  A 
party  of  wrong-headed  men  thought  it  consistent  with  the  character  of 

SanUemen  to  disturb  good  Canon  Quinlivan  and  his  congregation  at 
enediction  by  the  most  gratuitous  insults,  by  loud  laughter  and  songs. 
The  public  opinion  of  their  equals  in  standing  has  severely  condemned 
this  ignorant  and  childish  escapade.  It  will  be  long,  of  course,  before 
we  can  hope  to  root  out  all  scandals. 

There  are  still,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  too  many.  It  ia  a 
sad  fact,  for  instance,  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  admirably 
disposed  men,  gentlemen,  who  would  never  dream  of  taking  part 
in  indecent  rowdyism  like  that  at  the  Boman  Catholic  Chapel,  whose 
hearts  are  far  away  from  all  care  for  serious  study.  It  is  happv  for 
-tiliese  if  they  even  take  an  interest  in  sport  or  athletics  of  any  kind. 
Many  do  not  even  this.  And  naturally  there  are  loud  complaints  about 
ennui,  and  the  old  stoiy  is  re-told  of  the  mischief  found  for  idle  hands 
to  do.     He  was  right  who  said  **  Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul." 

But  the  idlers,  however  large  their  number  when  we  think  of  them 
apart,  are  in  a  small  minority  looked  at  from  a  comparative  point  of 
view.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  do  not  err  as  much  in  the  direction  of 
excessive  mental  strain  as  in  that  of  neglect  of  mental  activity 
altogether.  A  second  class  in  any  of  the  Triposes  can  hardly  be  secured 
without  the  closest  applicatioiL  for  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the 
three  years  of  undergraduate  residence.  When  one  remembers  Dr. 
Maudsley's  words  in  the  FartntghUy  Review,  one  feels  inclined  to 
tremble  for  the  consequences  of  such  application  on  the  part  of  women, 
and  both  at  Oirton  and  at  Newnham  there  is  remarkable  devotion  to 
reading. 

It  IS  a  mystery  how  some  students  here  and  at  Oxford  find  time 
to  conduct  so  admirably  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uhder^aduatet* 
Jmtmal.  Let  any  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Cambridge  affairs  than 
I  can  possibly  manage  to  illustrate,  take  in  that  paper.  It  appears 
weekly  m  full  term. 

That  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  has  been  again  shewn 
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by  some  results  of  the  late  Classical  Tripos.  The  list,  which  appeared 
yesterday,  has  been  bitterly  disappointing  to  not  a  few;  in  particular, 
seyeral  of  onr  own  Foundation  Scholars,  of  whom  we  expected  mudh, 
having  missed  their  first  dass. 

Of  departments  of  study  at  Cambridge  in  which  there  has  been 
rapid  progress  of.  late  years,  natural  science  is  one  of  the  most 
<x>nspicuous.  Few  men  could  so  well  fill  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  as  Dr. 
Humphry.  He  is  a  much  admired  lecturer,  and  has  laboured  hard  to 
develope,  in  connection  with  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  and  the  Anatomical 
Museum,  a  course  of  efficient  medical  training.  Dr.  Michael  Foster, 
our  Fraelector  in  Physiology,  has  done  some  very  distinguished  work, 
and  so  has  our  other  teadierof  physiology,  Mr.  F.  M.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  has  become  a  great  authority  upon  embryology,  has 
lately  been  writing  on  the  development  of  the  Masmobranch  fishes. 
You  have  probably  seen  the  first  number  of  the  new  Jawrnal  of  Physio^ 
logy^  edited  by  Dr.  Foster,  published  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

In  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  is  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  Oamett,  who  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  his  pupib 
by  his  dear  style  of  demonstration,  and  by  the  pains  he  takes  to  make 
-everything  understood.  As  to  our  Professor  of  Mechanism,  his  name 
is  known  and  dear  to  many  outside  the  University.  Professor  Stuart 
does  not  allow  his  energy  in  the  cause  of  University  extension  to 
diminish  his  diligence  in  teaching. 

I  find  that  I  was  wrong  in  statins;  last  month  that  Mr.  Blake 
was  assisting  Professor  Hughes  at  the  Geological  Museum.  He 
was,  it  appears,  working  on  his  own  account,  with  a  view  to  writing  a 
monograpn  upon  some  geological  point. 

A  comparatively  very  limited  number  of  our  students  are  attracted 
to  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos.  The  subjects  are  in  themselves  glorious : 
mental  philosophy,  ethics,  political  economy,  logic.  But  who  cafi 
expect  men  of  two  and  twenty  to  do  much  good  at  them  ?  The  worst 
of  this  Tripos  is,  however,  that  there  is  about  it  so  much  risk  of 
accidental  failure. 

The  last  three  or  four  years  have  given  us  several  new  teachers  in 
the  Moral  Sciences.  The  gap  left  by  Mr.  Marshall's  departure  there 
is  no  one,  indeed,  who  can  completely  fill,  but  Mr.  Foxwell,  of  St.  John's, 
has  attained  to  a  considerable  reputotion.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Trinity,  and 
Mr.  Keynes,  of  Pembroke,  are  known  to  be  most  thorough  scholars. 

There  is  a  great  rage  for  music  just  now.  The  University  Musical 
Society  gives  weekly  Popular  Concerts,  which  are  anything  but  ''popular,'^ 
in  the  ordiueury  sense  of  the  word,  the  performances  being  almost  all 
eminently  classical.  Yeiy  much  study  is  being  devoted  to  l£e  violin  and 
violoncello,  and  we  really  have  in  residence  some  amateurs  of  great 
power.  The  principal  concert  of  the  term,  three  weeks  ago,  was  a  thorough 
success.  At  one  of  the  churches  Graun's  exquisite  Passion  Music  is 
being  sung  weekly  during  Lent. 

On  Monday  evening  took  place  the  ''  Hibernian"  dinner,  given  in 
honour  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  by  an  association  of  Lrishmen  amongst  the 
underfiraduates.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  last  term  a  similar  dinner,  called 
the  "  Caledonian,"  was  given  by  Scotchmen.  I  am  afraid  we  have  not 
altogether  reason  for  self-gratulation  that  these  festivals  are  thus 
observed  at  Cambridge. 

That  the  Commissioners  have  given  forth  an  utterance,  the  news* 
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papers  of  the  past  week  have  recorded.  They  remind  us  that  the  Act 
had  for  its  main  purpose  to  promote  ''  further  and  better  instruction  in 
art,  science,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  where  the  same  are  not 
taught,  or  not  adequately  taught,  in  the  IJniyersity ; "  they  think, 
therefore,  that  provision  must  be  made  for  additional  buil^ngs  for 
museums,  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  additional  professors,  lecturers,, 
and  readers,  grants  for  special  research. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

March  22nd. 

Hermathena  No.  5  is  out  at  last.    These  volumes  take  an  immense- 
time  to  print.     This  one  bears  the  date  1877,  but  did  not  appear  until 
well  on  in  1878.     However,  now  that  it  is  out,  it  is  very  -well  worth 
reading.    The  best  papers  are  Mr.  Barlow's  on  Oibbon  and  Julian ; 
Dr.  Alhnan's  on  Greek  Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid ;  Mr.  Pahner^a 
Miscellanea  Critica ;  Dr.  Maguire  on  Legal  and  Constitutional  Points  in 
Cicero,  Horace,  and  others  ;  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  on  Quintus  Cicero's  letter 
Be  Petitione  ConstUatus.    Mr.  Abbott's  paper  on  Berkeley's  Theory  of 
Vision,  though  original  and  thoughtful,  is  barren.     Nobody  now  car^ 
very  much  whether  Berkeley  did  or  did  not  deny  the  objective  existence 
of  matter.    Mr.  Abbott  has  found  passages  in  the  Bishop's  Common- 
place Book  which  read  as  though  he  did.     Hence  Mr.  Abbott  infers 
that  the  vulgar  interpretation  of  Berkeley's  doctrine  is  the  true  one. 
Yeiy  possibly  he  may  be  ri^ht  in  drawing  this  inference.     But  I 
venture  to  think  it  is  hardly  legitimate  to  argue  from  a  commonplace 
book  to  the  opinions  that  are  deliberately  given  to  the  world  in  aix 
author's  publiuied  works. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Palmer's  brief  notes  on  points  of  criticism  are 
attracting  much  attention  in  Germany.  It  is  very  creditable  to  Germany 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Palmer's  strong  point  is  a  refined 
and  elegant  taste,  which  is  very  much  the  weakest  point  of  most  German 
critics.  Talking  of  Mr.  Palmer  reminds  me  that  if  ever  there  is  any 
promotion  in  ^mnity,  he  is  certain  to  hold  one  of  the  classical  chairs. 
But  promotion  in  Trinity  seems  to  have  come  to  a  dead  standstilL 
Senior  Fellows  are  naturally  a  long-lived  race,  a  fact  which  can  be 
explained  without  resorting  to  Jonas  Chuzzlewit's  hypothesis  that  it  is- 
liquid  aggravation  which  circulates  in  their  veins  instead  of  blood. 
Formerly  the  College  livings  made  pretty  frequent  vacancies,  and 
Provosts  and  other  seniors  were  now  and  then  made  bishops.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  has  put  an  end  to  all  this.  And  there 
has  been  only  one  death  since  1870.  Of  course  there  is  to  be  no 
Fellowship  examination  this  year.  There  was  a  Boyal  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  providing  retirement  for 
fellows  who  might  be  past  their  work ;  but  though  it  has  been  sitting  for 
several  months  I  do  not  learn  that  its  delibexationB  have  resulted  in  any 
practical  proposal.  Something  might  be  done,  one  would  think,  with 
the  large  sum  thftt  was  awarded  out  of  the  Church  surplus  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  College  for  the  loss  of  its  old  livings.  And  possibly 
something  will^  bedone  some  day  or  other ;  but  ''while  the  grass  grows — **" 
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Altogether,  what  with  one  drawback  and  what  with  another,  the 
position  of  a  junior  tutor  is — I  will  not  say  unenviable — ^but  by  no 
means  so  enyiable  as  it  used  to  be  in  days  gone  by.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  Board  seems  bent  upon  adding  to  the  worry.  There  is  a  notice 
now  of  some  new  arrangement  concerning  Fellows'  chambers,  which 
may  prove  an  annoyance  to  some  of  the  Fellows.  As  yet  it  is  not  very 
clear  what  changes  are  to  be  made,  but  it  looks  as  u  the  authorities 
meditated  a  curtailment  of  the  privilege  a  few  Fellows  now  enjoy  of 
having  their  **  skips"  {alias,  servants)  residing  in  the  same  buildmg  in 
which  they  hold  chambers.  It  certainly  does  seem,  at  first  sight,  absurd 
Ihat  portions  of  the  best  buildings  in  Oolleffe  should  be  turned  into 
servants'  dwellings.  But  the  demand  for  chamoers  for  resident  students 
is,  after  all,  not  so  very  keen.  It  may  very  easily  be  that  the  Board 
will  have  disturbed  a  small  number  of  skips,  annoyed  three  or  four 
Fellows,  and  not  put  the  students  who  require  chambers  under  any 
great  obligation  after  all ! 

Some  astonishment  was  caused  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Beichel, 
Archdeacon  of  Meath,  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  in  super- 
session of  Dr.  Gibbings,  who  was  first  elected  in  1868,  and  had  been 
twice  re-elected  since.  It  was  thought  that  there  were  many  reasons 
why  Professor  Gibbings  should  have  been  re-elected,  and  not  a  few  why 
•of  all  people  Dr.  Reichel  should  not  have  been  chosen  to  supersede 
him.  Dr.  Qibbings  had  filled  the  chair  with  dignity  and  credit,  and 
had  made  a  reputation  in  teaching  the  very  difficult  and  rather  repulsive 
branch  of  learning  of  which  he  was  Professor.  Archdeacon  Keichel, 
though  known  as  a  clever  and  pushing  sort  of  man,  with  some  Univer- 
sity distinction,  was  not  supposed  to  have  made  a  special  study  of 
ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Dr.  Gibbings  is  personally  popular;  of  Dr.  Reichel 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  he  has  been  active  in  every  Ohurch  controversy 
•of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  as  a  controversialist  he  is  a  hard  hitter. 
Dr.  Gibbings  had  presented  some  valuable  books  to  the  Library ;  and 
is  imderstoodtohave  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  library 
to  the  College.  Dr.  Iteichel  had  assailed  Trinity  College  in  pamphlets 
and  speeches,  and  is  believed  to  have  given  active  support  to  schemes 
of  disendowment.  Apparently  the  Boss's  patronage  goes  by  the  rule 
of  contraries. 

A  history  of  Ireland,  which  begins  with  the  Great  Primal  Nebula, 
and  goes  on  through  the  cooling  of  the  Solar  system,  the  Eocene, 
Miocene  and  Pleistocene  geologiccu  eras,  the  Great  Ice  Age,  and  so  on, 
is  a  work  worthy  of  record  in  a  University  letter,  though  only  connected 
with  the  University  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  a  miduato. 
Mr.  Standish  0' Grady  is  the  author  in  question.  His  first  volume  has 
been  lately  published.  It  comes  down  to  the  Mythical  Period,  and  it  is 
most  entertaining  reading,  though  one  is  now  and  then  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  Hacine's  Judge,  **  Jrasstms  au  dHuge,^^  Seriously,  it  is  a 
pity  Mr.  O'Ghrady  did  not  choose  a  more  recent  and  definite  opening  for 
his  history.  His  style  is  eloquent  and  polished,  and  I  look  lorward  to 
a  real  intellectual  treat  when  his  work  is  a  little  more  advanced. 

This  is  wandering  a  little  from  University  topics.  The  truth  is  that 
University  topics  are  dull  just  at  present.  The  Easter  recess  begins 
very  soon,  and  people  are  going  away. 

We  are  pretty  keen  politicians  in  College,  but  our  view  of  the 
Eastern  Question  is  largely  conditioned  by  a  very  **  personal  equation." 
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It  is  not  forgotten  that  matriculations  fell  off  fifty  per  cent,  in  tlie  period 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Oommissions  were  giyen  away  then,  much  as  thej 
seem  likely  to  be  now,  and  scores  of  young  men  who  would  have 
entered  GoU^;e  were  drawn  away  to  the  army.  For  this  reason  the 
outbreak  of  war  is  very  deddedlj  deprecated  by  all  whose  inoomea 
depend  upon  full  dasses. 


EDnrBUBOR  XJimrxBsiTT, 

Mareh  2Ui. 

Few  men  that  have  passed  through  a  Scotch  Universify  currictdum 
but  have  felt  part  of  their  time  wasted  on  studies  not  l&ely  to  be  or 
permanent  use  to  them.  Use  and  wont  has  endeared  to  the  authorities 
a  system  which  oannot  much  longer  hold  out.  It  seemed  at  one  time  a 
necessary  article  (A  faith  to  believe  in  the  M.  A.  course  as  comprising 
classics,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  One  might  as  well  have 
questionea  the  existence  of  the  Trinity  as  this.  New  ideas  are  shootin^^, 
however.  Ere  long  philosophy  may  hope  to  have  the  making  of  a 
learned  gentleman  without  aid  of  mathematics;  mathematics  may 
prove  science  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  Homer. 

Many  of  the  lads  coming  fresh  from  tne  country  to  the  University 
are  not  fit  to  look  a  professor  in  the  face.  They  begin  their  course 
with  incompetence,  and  end  it  with  hard-earned  smatterings.  For  the 
good  of  sucn,  for  the  ^ood  of  education  all  over  the  country,  and  for 
the  dignify  of  the  Umversity,  it  has  long  been  proposed  that  entrance 
College  examinations  should  be  instituted.  Nobody  doubts  that  these 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  schools ;  but  when  to  begin  is  the 
difficulty.  The  Report  of  the  University  Commission,  just  published, 
deals  with  this  subject  among  others.    It  suggests : — 

''  ThaX  all  students  proposing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  shall 
be  required,  at  the  begimung  of  the  first  University  Session,  in  either 
the  Winter  or  the  Summer  Session,  to  pass  a  ^  first  examination'  in  Latin» 
Qreek,  mathematics,  and  English,  and,  when  the  state  of  education  in 
tiie  schools  renders  it  practicable,  in  elementary  physical  and  natural 
science. 

''  That  with  some  modification  this  examination  shall  be  so  adapted 
as  to  apply  to  students  intending  to  graduate  in  law,  science,  or  medi- 
cine,  students  in  law  having  an  option  of  passing  an  examination  in 
translating  from  French  and  German  instead  of  an  examination  in 
Gheek;  and  students  in  science  and  medicine  being  examined 
either  in  translating  from  French  and  German,  or  in  translating  from 
one  of  these  langpiages  and  Greek. 

''  That,  after  passing  the  '  first  examination,'  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  in  Arts  shall  be  allowed  either  to  proceed  in  the  present  curricu- 
lum (exdusive  of  the  junior  classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics), 
or  to  select  anyone  of  five  lines  of  study — ^vis.,  (1)  Literature  and 
philology,  (2)  philosophy,  (3)  law  and  history,  (4)  mathematical 
science,  and  (5)  natural  science. 

'*  liiat,  for  graduation  in  honours,  nothing  but  greater  proficiency 
in  the  same  subjects  as  are  prescribed  for  the  ordinary  degree  shall  be 
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required,  and  that  there  shall  be  only  one  class    of  honours,  in  which 
the  successful  candidates  shall  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

''That  while  no  entrance  examination,  a  failure  to  pass  which 
would  exclude  from  the  TJniversityy  ought  to  be  instituted,  it  shall  be  a 
rule  of  the  University  that  no  attendance  by  a  student  giyen  before 
passing  the  'first  examination'  shall  be  available  for  any  degree,  but 
that  a  power  of  dispensing  with  this  rule  in  certain  cases  when  the 
circumstances  may  seem  to  justify  the  relaxation  shall  be  reaerred." 

These  recommendations  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  ideas  entertained 
here  r^^arding  the  matter. 

As  for  our  own  XJniyersity,  it  is  suggested : — 

''  That  a  Professorship  of  History  shall  be  instituted  in  the  faculty 
of  Arts,  in  addition  to  the  present  Chair  of  History,  which  shall  then 
be  confined  to  the  duties  of  a  Ohair  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  and  the  name  of  which  shall  be  altered  aocordinffly ; 
that  the  name  of  the  Chair  of  General  Pathology  shall  be  ohaagea  to 
Pathological  Anatomy ;  and  that  a  lectureship  on  Mental  Diseases  shall 
be  instituted. 

''  That  the  commission  of  the  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  shall 
express  in  terms  that  his  tenure  of  the  chair  is,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
professors,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Universities  Act  of  1858,  and 
shall  impose  on  him  the  duty  of  delivering  each  course  or  courses  of 
lectures  m  connection  with  the  subject  of  his  chair  as  the  University 
Court  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

"  That  the  Court  of  Curators  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
members,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Council,  and  the  other  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  time  being  at  ofieiOf 
and  that  in  making  appointments  to  professorships  the  votes  of  tiiose 
members  of  the  Court  alone  who  are  present  be  admitted. 

"  That  the  salary  of  the  Principal  shall  b»  increased  by  £200,"  so  as 
torabeitto£1200. 

''That  means  be  afforded  for  enabling  the  Unirersity  to  carry  out 
its  scheme  for  providing  new  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
medical  and  scientific  departments." 

The  spirit  of  the  Report  is  liberal,  and  will,  no  doubt,  produce  good 
effects,  although  many  of  its  suggestions  will  remain  but  sugg^tions. 
Some  are  disappointed  that  no  step  is  taken  towards  reform  in  the 
Theological  Faculties.  The  Secretary  to  the  Commission  has,  no  doubt, 
been  painstaking,  but  he  is, not  to  be  complimented  on  the  elegance  of 
his  style.  As  may  be  seen  even  in  some  of  the  paragraphs  I  have 
quoted,  the  Eeport  is  dumsily  worded. 

Professor  Oalderwood  is  to  be  engag^  during  the  vacation  on  a 
study  of  the  correlation  of  Mind  and  Brain,  the  result  to  be  published 
early  in  autxmm. 

Mr.  Small,  our  Librarian,  to-day  puts  forth  a  beautifully  executed 
reprint  of  Zachary  Boyd's  "  Four  Letters  of  Comfort  for  the  Deaths  of 
the  £arle  of  Haddingtoun  and  of  the  Lord  Boyd  (1640)," — a  very 
interesting  book  for  antiquaries.  Zachary  Boyd  was  a  divine  who 
wrote  comical  paraphrases  of  Bible  narratives,  with  the  object  of 
popularising  them.  As  a  specimen  of  his  groiesqu^e,  take  this 
soliloquy  of  David  on  the  death  of  Absalom : — 

Oh  Absalom  !  my  son,  my  son  !    Oh  Absalomy  my  son  ! 

If  thou  hadst  worn  a  periwig,  tins  would  not  have  been  done  ! 
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Olasoow,  March  23i«l. 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  after  an  unanimous  request  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chancellorship,  declined 
a  proposal  he  **  considered  the  greatest  honour  that  had  ever  befallen 
him/'  on  the  understood  ground  that  his  wealth  did  not  enable  him  to 
imdertake  the  charitable  outieB  of  Head  of  a  much  indebted  University. 
Thereupon  the  General  Coimcil  divided  into  a  Lome  and  an  anti-Lorae 
party.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  candidature  of  the  noble  Marquis 
put  f  irward  as  chief  candidates  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  number  of  eminent  Scotsmen— Oarlyle  would  certainly 
refuse  the  office — ^affords,  at  present,  no  great  choice  of  candidates. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  is  a  world-famous  botanist,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch  obtained  a  degree  at  Gambridg^.  The  Marquis  of 
Lorne,  on  hearing  of  his  candidature  and  the  opposition  to  it,  withdrew 
his  name,  and  when  a  vote  was  taken  the  other  day  in  committee,  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch  had  a  sUfi^ht  majority  over  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  So 
it  is  likely  that  the  former  will  be  elected  Chancellor. 

The  result  of  the  Universities  Commission  is  at  last  before  us. 
The  suggestions  are  on  the  whole  much  more  thorough  than  was 
expected  from  the  Commissioners.  What  is  reall^f  the  most  important 
of  all  the  proposed  changes  is  that  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  deg^ree 
of  M.A.  Hitiierto,  to  obtain  that  degree,  a  student  has  had  to  pass 
three  examinations,  one  in  classics,  one  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  one  in  philosophy  and  English  literature.  The 
examination  in  mental  philosophy  is  that  which  especially  distinguishes 
the  Scotch  degree  from  the  English.  The  Commission  proposes  to 
institute  a  Matriculation  Examination  in  classics,  mathematics,  and 
English,  and  to  leave  the  student  thereafter  free  to  take  his  degree  in 
the  same  way  as  before,  or  to  confine  his  attention  to  one  of  these  five  : 
Language  and  literature,  philosophy,  law,  mathematical  science, 
natural  science.  This  proposal  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  although 
some  lament  that  the  logical  and  metaphysical  training  which  have  so 
long  characterised  Scottish  gp:'aduates  should  be  made  voluntaiy.  But 
the  change  would  do  good  in  two  ways.  It  would  stimulate  to  original 
and  thorough  study  students  who  now  dissipate  their  energies  on  half 
a  dozen  different  subjects  and  never  oi)en  any  except  a  dass-book  from 
one  end  of  the  session  to  the  other.  And  it  would  enable  a  man  with 
a  marked  liking  for  one  study,  as  philosophy,  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  it  with  no  fear  of  failure  in  another  department.  For  it  is  the  case  in 
all  Scotch  universities,  and  more  especially  in  Glasgow,  that  students 
of  unpalatable  subjects  are  hampered  and  kept  back  by  professors 
whose  powers  of  lecturing  are  not  commensurate  with  their  fame. 

Many  of  the  other  proposals  are  valuable  but  there  is  none  of  equal 
importance.  The  Commissioners  would  give  our  Principal  £1200  a  year 
instead  of  £1000  as  at  present.  A  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
Lord  Rector  in  Glasgow  is  suggested.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
disputing  about  the  proposal  to  unite  the  four  Universities  under  the 
government  of  one  Court.  With  regard  to  the  separate  University 
Courts,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  in  them  the  representation  of  the 
General  Councils  and  the  Senates,  and  to  take  from  them  the  power  of 
reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  Senates  in  academical  matters.     With 
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regard  to  this  last  it  is  undeniable  that  the  students,  at  least  of  Glasgow, 
have  on  various  occasions  found  an  appeal  from  the  Senate  to  the  Court 
an  unspeakable  benefit ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  any  other  light  the 
rat9<m  d'Stre  of  the  Lord  Eector  and  his  Assessor. 


Dtjhham,  Ifarch  22nd. 

The  TTniversity  of  Durham  has  of  late  been  shewing  tokens  of 
increased  activity ;  and  the  public  generally  give  proof  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  made,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  number  of  imder- 
graduates  now  in  residence  here.  Amongst  other  things,  the  afiiliation 
of  foreign  colleges,  which  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  brand  their 
students  with  the  mystic  letters,  is  important  and  interesting.  The 
Codrington  College,  in  the  Island  of  .Barbados,  is  of  very  old  foundation, 
and  has  done  good  work  for  the  Church  out  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
is  now  connected  with  the  University  in  such  a  way  that  all  our 
privileges  are  now  extended  to  its  students.  Already  several  have  taken 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  some  of  them  appearing  high  up  in  the  Class  list. 
The  feasibility  of  the  plan  is  thus  amply  demonstrated,  and  the  measure 
may  now  be  fairly  considered  to  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  A  far  more  doubtful  undertaking  was  the  affiliation  of  the 
Fourah  Bay  College,  in  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  This  College  was 
instituted  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Sierra  Leone  had  by  that  time  earned  its  name  of 
**  The  white  man's  grave,"  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  train  natives 
to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  a  climate  which  proved  so  deadly  to  the 
European.  Even  then  the  task  of  educating  the  descendant  of  Ham 
was  largely  ridiculed.  Many  doubted,  as  some  doubt  in  the  present  day, 
whether  the  African  were  not  inferior  to  the  white  man  in  mind  as  in 
physical  appearance.  The  fallacy  of  thi9  supposition  was  before  long 
satisfactorily  proved.  Many  men  were  educated  to  a  standard  which 
none  had  ever  hoped  to  attain.  Bishop  Crowther  was  one  of  the 
earliest  students  of  this  College,  ana  one  who  gave  assistance 
in  the  building  of  the  premises  now  occupied.  There  are  now  many 
students  there  of  gpreat  intelligence,  certainly  up  to  the  average  of  our 
own  students  resident  here  in  Durham.  Still,  when  the  affiliation  of 
this  negro  College  was  first  mooted,  jests  abounded,  and  it  was  asked 
whether  we  did  not  next  intend  to  affiliate  the  Zoo.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  say  that  those  who  have  examined  these  men,  all  of  them  genuine 
''  niggers,"  are  themselves  astonished  at  the  excellence  of  their  papers. 
Their  answers  are  well  worded,  in  better  English  than  the  composition 
of  many  an  Englishman.  All  shew  such  an  amount  of  intelligence  as 
to  disperse  at  once  any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  scheme  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  custom  of  affiliation 
must  be  beneficial  to  the  coUeges  who  petition  to  be  taken  into 
connection.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  University  itself  receives  some 
reflex  benefit.  We  are  strengthening  our  foundations,  shewing  that 
we  are  anxious  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  hitherto  excluded 
portions  of  mankind  from  great  improvement.  It  will  be  no  slight 
honour  for  our  University  when,  in  days  to  come,  it  will  be  said  uat 
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Durham  was  the  first   to    extend   the  adyantages  of  a    uniyerBitj^ 
education  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa. 

We  have  some  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Begius- 
Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  becomes  to  a  great  extent  a 
political  appointment.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  run. 
serious  risK  of  losing  our  own  Professor  of  Divinity^  the  Bev.  Dr.  Farrar. 
Dr.  Faxrar  has  now  been  with  us  upwards  of  twelve  years.  Ck)nsidering 
that  the  course  of  study  here  is  shorter  than  that  of  most  universities, 
Dr.  Farrar  has  had  an  opportxmity  of  puttine  his  impress  upon  a 
remarkably  Iftige  number  of  men.  And  this  he  nas  never  at  any  time 
failed  to  do.  lliere  is  a  tone  about  his  lectures  which  always  makes  a 
marked  impression  upon  even  the  most  ordinary  mind.  It  is  the  tone 
of  one  who  lays  aside  all  bias,  who  comes  to  the  consideration  of 
burning  questions  with  an  untainted  judfipoient.  An  atmosphere  like 
this  must  be  beneficial.  The  consequence  is  that  bigoted  men,  with  the 
exception  of  a  veiy  few  desperate  cases,  are  generally  moulded 
considerably  if  they  pass  throu^^h  the  Durham  IHieological  course. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  North  of  England  is  appreciable,  and  would 
be  most  advantageous  if  more  men  avaued  themselves  of  our  curriculum. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  Oxford  has  lost  and  we  have 
gained.  It  would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to  have  found  a  man  who 
would  have  suoh  a  moral  and  intellectual  hold  upon  his  students  as 
Dr  Farrar  has. 

Theology  is  the  speeialiU  of  Durham.  The  phrase  ''  Theological 
University,"  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  applied  by  Canon  Tristram 
to  Durham  in  his  speech  on  Confession  at  York,  is  one  which  does  not 
meet  with  general  lavour  aud  acceptance.  Some  think  that  the  words 
are  a  contradiction  of  terms,  and  that  a  university  which  is  a  univer- 
sity indeed  should  embrace  all  subjed»  without  excelling  in  any 
particular  branch.  But,  however  desirable  it  is  that  this  should  be  so^ 
universities  have  always  failed  in  this  respect.  Some  one  subject  has 
always  been  more  popular  than  another,  and  in  Durham  the  Divinitj 
Class  has  always  been  attended  by  alaij^ernumber  of  students  than  any 
other.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Tne  Church  in  the  North-East  has 
no  Theological  College  (in  which  plight  may  it  long  continue),  and 
Durham  naturally  comes  forward  to  supply  the  vacancy.  The  wide- 
spread fame  of  our  late  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Jenkyns,  did  much 
to  raise  the  reputation  of  Durham  in  this  respect ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  implied,  the  present  Professor  has  sustained  the  honour 
which  his  predecessor  won.  In  the  Divinity  course,  too,  there  is  a 
distinct  object  in  view,  which  is  more  than  many  of  the  men  who  study 
Arts  can  pretend  to  have. 

The  College  of  Physical  Science  at  Newcastle  is  prospering  almost 
beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sang^uine  upholders.  The  class- 
rooms are  inconveniently  crowded,  and  as  soon  as  any  additional 
accommodation  is  provided,  the  space  is  filled  almost  immediately.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  present  premises  are  not  nearly  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  buildings  are  inconvenient  and, 
furthermore,  are  not  the  property  of  the  University.  The  time  has 
clearly  come  for  erecting  buildings  of  our  own.  No  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity can  be  considered  more  successful  than  this  College.  Its 
establishment  has  evidently  filled  up  a  gap  which  must  have  long  been, 
felt  in  the  large  manufacturing  disliict  of  the  Tyne.    The  University 
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has  made  considerable  sacrifices  in  order  to  found  the  institution ;  and 
it  is  now  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  and  the  neighbour- 
hood will  begin  to  give  practical  proof  of  their  gratitude  for  what  has^ 
been  done.  Scholarships  and  exhibitions  haye  already  been  founded 
by  friends  who  have  realised  the  importance  of  the  work;  but  the- 
greatest  task  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  It  will  very  soon  be  almost 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  place  without  considerable' 
increase  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  accommodation.    In  the 

E resent  stagnation  of  trade,  indeed,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  much ; 
ut  when  the  prospects  of  business  men  brighten,  we  shall  have  just 
cause  for  disappointment  if  something  handsome  is  not  done. 

The  ntmiber  of  the  Durham  University  Journal  for  Epiphany  Term 
hsis  just  appeared.  It  contains  a  beautiful  rendering  of  the  famoua- 
chorus  from  the  (Edwm  Cohneus,  by  Mr.  Marston,  a  blind  Fellow  of 
the  ITniyersity.  Dr.  Farrar,  also,  has  contributed  an  excellent  address 
on  '*  The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Conflict  with  Scepticism,"  a  most  able 
paper,  though,  perhaps,  a  littie  disappointing  in  me  solution  offered  of 
the  mighty  questions  raised. 

The  Eev.  W.  Ghreenwell  who  has  brought  out  the  book  on  "  British 
Barrows,"  is  a  member  of  our  Universify.  Mr.  QreenweU  took  hi8> 
degree  in  1839,  and  was  elected  Pemberton  Fellow  in  1844.  The  book 
has  been  received  well  on  all  hands,  and  seems  likely  to  take  rank  as^a 
standard  work.  I  hear  that  it  is  already  on  the  verge  of  a  second 
edition. 

The  undergraduates  are  at  present  very  active  in  sustaining 
their  societies,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  a  sure  proof  that  vitality 
pervades  the  whole  body  corporate.  The  Union  Society  has  made 
rapid  strides  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  has  never  been 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  now.  The  Universities** 
Mission  to  Central  Africa  is  taken  up  with  great  vigour ;  and  one  of 
our  number  hopes  before  very  long  to  devote  himself  to  this  valuable- 
field  of  labour. 
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CTJEEENT   UTERATUEE. 


Life  and  Letters  of  James  Sinton. 
Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins.  London : 
C  Keffan  Paul  &  Co.     1878. 

In  me  above  volume  a  singular 
thinker  is  presented  to  us ;  but  not 
by  his  intellectual  peers  or  from  a 
critic's  point  of  view.  The  writers 
of  the  biography  have  stood  before 
their  prophet  as  learners  rather 
than  as  estimators.  They  have 
not  regarded  him  from  a  distance 
as  one  among  a  galaxy  of  philo- 
sophers, but  have  rather  endea- 
voured to  understand  the  man 
himself,  to  receive  and  transmit, 
if  possible,  the  messages  he  im- 
pressed upon  them.  The  memoir 
is  not  on  this  account  an  inferior 
production.  The  disciple,  though 
much  may  be  bevond  his  compre- 
hension, is  far  less  likely  to  mis- 
interpret than  is  the  clever  critic 
with  preconceived  ideas.  And  the 
book  gains  in  vividness  what  it 
loses  in  breadth.  James  Hinton's 
philosophy  is  here  not  so  much 
analysed  as  just  touched  upon ; 
but  what  there  is  of  it  is  clearly 
explained ;  and,  moreover,  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  his  own 
life  and  character — a  rare  merit  in 
a  biography. 

We  may  instance  the  happy 
way  in  which  one  of  his  favourite 
sayings  is  brought  in : — 

"  Never  be  afraid  to  give  up  your 
best,  and  God  will  give  you  His 
better." 

It  follows  immediately  after  the 
account  of  Mr.  Hinton's  finding  it 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family  to  put  aside  philosophy 
and  set' up  a  West  End  practice  as 
aural  surgeon,  thereby  gaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  that  human 
nature  to  the  service  of  which  his 
deep  spiritual  insight  was  after- 
wards to  be  applied. 


The  latter  portion  of  the  "  Life 
and  Letters  'Ms  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  gathers  together  the 
impressions  of  many  people — ^for 
the  editor,  it  may  be  named,  did 
not  work  alone.  It  calls  in,  as  it 
were,  all  possible  aid  toward  re^ 
vealing  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
subject's  mind  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence,  so  that  those  who 
come  to  know  him  flrst  through 
these  pages  will  do  so  in  no  partial 
and  distorted  manner ;  while  those 
to  whom  he  was  already  near  and 
dear  will  understand  him  better 
for  this  opportunity  of  adding  the 
experience  of  others  to  their  own. 
The  earlier  chapters,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  details  of  religious 
doubts  and  difficulties  such  as  a 
larg^  proportion  of  thoughtful 
persons  pass  through,  and  of 
speculations  about  homoeopathy, 
are  comparatively  uninteresting, 
even  wearisome  at  times,  in  respect 
of  the  matter  they  contain.  But 
they  cease  to  be  so  to  any  reader 
who  accepts  them  as  pictures  or 
representations  of  the  development 
of  Mr.  Hinton's  intellect  at  an 
early  period. 

Mr.  Hinton  often  spoke  of  the 
utility  of  passing  through  a  stage 
of  rigid  adherence  to  some  par- 
ticular set  of  doctrines  before 
reaching  that  ''purer  air"  where 
"faith  has  centre  everywhere," 
and  where  one  is  ''  never  afraid  to 
let  go."  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  deeply  interesting^ 
to  realise  how  his  theory  was  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  experience, 
how  at  one  time,  indeed,  he  dung 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  to  the  be- 
liefs in  wluch  he  had  been  brought 
up.  But  though  we  should  on  no 
account  have  desired  that  thia 
experience  had  been  omitted  from 
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the  memoir^  we  cannot  help  re- 
gpretting  that  so  much  precious 
space  has  been  devoted  to  making 
clear  the  precise  forms  in  which  it 
canre  to  imn. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  and 
extracts  contained  in  the  volume, 
one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind : 
they  have  eyidentlj  been  selected 
with  a  view  of  presenting  rather 
the  general  direction  and  mode  of 
Mr.  Hinton's  thought  than  any 
particular  point  arrived  at  in  its 
progress.  To  label  any  single 
sentence  in  them  as  ''  an  expression 
of  Mr.  Hinton's  final  opinion" 
would  be  unjust  and  untrue. 
Equally  untrue  if  even  his  dying 
words  had  been  offered  us;  for 
would  not  he  himself  have  looked 
for  fresh  light  to  come  to  him  had 
he  lived?  He  possessed  pre- 
eminently the  power  of  re-seemg, 
of  knowing  anew.  And  for  him, 
whether  of  theory,  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, or  of  practical  action,  of 
word,  of  deed,  or  of  thought, 
crystallisation  was  death. 

"  I  do  not  care — ^how  can  I  care  ? — 
whether  my  thoughts  are  true  or 
false.  If  they  ore  not  true,  the  truth 
must  be  better.  It  does  not  matter 
that  they  seem  to  me  perfectly  good. 
The  truth,  if  they  be  not  true,  must 
be  better  stilL" 

A  few  extracts  may  be  of  in' 
terest : — 

^'You  know  how  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  use  a  negative  term  to  express  the 
negative  in  respect  to  our  emotions, 
and  to  call  absence  of  response  to 
facts  not  selfishness,  but  non-regard. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only 
our  thoughts  but  our  efforts  are  often 
twisted  awry  by  this  treating  an 
absence  as  if  it  were  something.  So, 
e.g,y  how  people  strive  against  selfish- 
ness, but  m  truth  there  is  no  selfish- 
ness to  be  striven  against,  and  it  is 
futile  to  strive  against  it.  The  only 
remedy  for  not  regarding  facts  is  to 
regard  them.'' 


There  is  another  point  similar  to 
this: — 

"  The  true  state  of  the  emotions, 
duly  lesponsive  to  every  fact  that  haa 
a  natural  relation  to  them,  what  I 
call  a  true  regard,  you  observe  is  true  ; 
its  character  is  that  it  is  accurate,  ac- 
cordant   with    facts  ;    its  absence  is . 
falsity,  inaccuracy,  distortion  from  tlia 
fact.   You  see  this.    Now  would  there. 
not  be  an  immense  advantage  in  our 
keeping  this  simple  fact  in  mind,  and 
thinking  of  it,  and  speaking  of  it  so^ 
as  true,  and  the  question  of  it  as  a 
.question    of  truth  or  falsity?    You 
see  what  we  do  instead  ;  we  call  it  by 
a  quite  different  name  ;    we  call  a 
true    regard    not    simply    true,    but 
benevolent,  generous,  kmd,  or  some 
term    of   that    sort,  which  conceals 
from  us  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a. 
matter  of  truth  or  error.   .  And  from 
this  is  it  not  obvious  how  there  flows 
one  great  practical  evil?    We  hide 
from  ourselves  so  the  nature  of  the 
practical  problem,  and  come  to  act 
upon  a  notion  obviously  absurd,  or. 
soon  as  we  recognise  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  truth  we  are  concerned  witli. 
This  error,  namely,  that  calling  a  true 
regard  by  other  termsb  han  true,  we 
come  to  feel  as  if  it  might  be  done 
without,  as  if  other  things  might  be 
substituted  for  it.      This,  then,  you 
see,  is  the  veij  mess  we  are  in  ;  we  are 
trying  to  make  some  other  thing  or 
things  '  do  instead '  of  love,  but  if  we 
called     it    'instead    of    truth,'     we 
should  see  at  once  that  it  was  non-^ 
sense.       No     one     would    seriously 
suggest    to  do  without  accuracy  or 
trutn,  and  try  to  do  with  sometliing 
instead.'  There  is  no  substitute  for 
truth,   we  must  have  that,  and  its 
absence  means  disaster.     And  it  is 
just  as  much  so  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
intellectual  world,   of    course.     But 
you  see  how,  by  calling  what  is  reaUy 
a  matter  of  simple  truth  by  the  name, 
e.g.,  of  benevolence,  we  come  to  lie 
down  under  the  feeling  that  it  is  a 
nice  thing  to  have,  yet  if  we  have  not 
got  it  we  must  do  without  it ;  so  that 
there  is  some  contrivance  or  other — 
iust  laws,  a  good  police,   prudence^ 
balance    of    interests,    punishments,, 
etc. ,  etc. , — which  may  do  instead.  But 
call    in  truth  and  the  absurdity    i&. 
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manifest  at  once  ;  it  becomes  as  mani- 
fest then  in  words  as  it  is  in  facts. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  make 
this  correction  in  our  thoughts  ?  " 

*'  Addnff  for  self  makes  right  a  rigid 
thing,  and  a  rigid  thing  in  man's  life 
is  precisely  as  a  dead  thmg  in  the  living 
b<Kly.  It  cannot  partake  in  the  life 
and  so  is  disease.  It  is  as  a  foreign 
body,  a  thing  unmoving,  in  the  naSst 
of  a  moving  whole.  And  just  as 
nature,  as  soon  as  ever  a  dead  thing 
is  in  a  living  bodv,  begins  instantly 
to  turn  it  out,  so  does  man's  life  begin 
instantly  to  turn  out  a  dead  or  rigid 
right,  a  right  that  is  a  thing  and  not 
an  act  And  by  the  very  same  pro- 
cesses that  are  diseases,  she  makes 
an  abscess  ro«nd  the  foreign  body,  she 
surrounds  the  dead  right  with  crime 
— we  call  it  dissoluteness,  the  abscess 
state.  Crime  and  vice  are  the  means 
by  which  nature  casts  out  rigid  or 
dead  rights,  that  is,  puts  away  acting 
for  self.  Give  her  time — ^indeed,  that 
we  must  give  her,  for  she  takes  it. 
Our  attempts  to  put  these  down  are 
simply  the  attempts  to  cure  an  abscess 
without  the  easting  out  of  the  irritating 
body.  In  presence  of  the  dead  thing, 
spiritual  and  physical  alike,  nature^s 
forces  take  tnat  form,  the  form  of 
disease.  These  are  her  best  forces, 
that  is  their  action  ;  all  the  goodness 
in  her  life  goes  into  it.  It  is  in  vain 
to  try  to  make  it  better  while  the 
irritant  remains ;  the  abscess  is  the 
goodness,  the  form  which  life  so  must 
take." 

''And,  indeed,  this  is  the  secret 
of  what  some  call  my  tact  I  treat 
men  as  if  no  self  were  in  them  ;  and 
this  is  true,  after  all,  thouffh  not  true. 
Especially  is  it  what  makes  women 
feel  I  understand  them.  I  take  it 
for  granted  there  is  no  self  in  them, 
and  they  know  it  is  true.  It  is  the 
Jdct  of  them.  A  woman  will  always 
love  the  man  who  says  to  her  '  Lay 
down  your  life,'  better  than  the  man 
who  sairs  to  her  '  Take  up  your 
rights.''^' 

Mr.  Hinton's  published  works 
(with  one  exoejption  perhaps)  are 
markedlj  clear  in  stylo.  The  same 
oannot  idways  be«aid<rf  his  letters 
and  manuscripts,  if  we  may  judge 


from  the  extracts  contained  in  the 
memoir.  Due  allowance  must, 
however,  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
disconnected  passages  must  alwayB 
appear  more  or  less  nninteUigiUe. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  obvious 
reason  for  such  a  defect  appearing 
in  letters.  Writing  for  friends 
already  familiar  with  his  mental 
attitude,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  fully  shape  his  thouglit. 
But  we  must  allow,  also,  that  theee 
unformed  or  partially  developed 
thoughts  are  sometimes  made 
obscure  by  the  marks  of  his 
struggle  to  reach  them.  Nor  are 
they  alwavB  free  from  a  certain 
morbid  element  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  life-long  contact  with 
sufferingupon  ajpeciuiarly  sensitiTe 
org^anisation.  But  there  is  a  new 
power  in  them,  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  attract  fresher  minds  to  study 
them,  and  perhaps  to  evolve  them 
in  renewed  expression  that  shall 
be,  wherever  required,  at  once 
simpler  and  more  artistic  than  the 
original. 

Sir  William  Gull  prefaces  this 
work  with  a  pleasant  tribute  to  his 
friend,  who  seems  to  have  been 
foimd  a  man  of  the  clouds  by 
minds  more  immersed  in  practical 
business.  But  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Hinton's 
work  was  unpractical ;  indeed,  its 
ends  were  quite  the  reverse. 

£xpot%iar$f  Etioya  and  Dueaursei. 
By  Samuel  Oox.  London :  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

Sahoihr  Mundi.  Bv  Samuel  Cox. 
London :  C.  Kegan  J?aul  and  Co. 

Mr.  Oox  we  regard  as  one  of 
those  beneficent  persons  who  are 
helping  to  avert  from  the  Church 
of  England  the  necessity  of  dis- 
establishment. If  the  Church  can 
be  truly  nationalised,  so  that  every 
individual  can  see  a  benefit  in 
belonging  to  it,  who  would  seek 
to  destroy  or  to  divide  so  grand 
and  homogeneous  a  construction  ? 
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If  the  Chuvdh  can  come  to  content 
itself  with  good  aspirations  and  a 
loving  wish  for  well-doing  as  its 
I)a8i8  of  membership,  that  will  be 
broad  enough  for  all  to  stand 
upon,  and  the  increasing  tribes  of 
the  modem  heathens  may  be 
enabled  to  come  in.  Or  if  the 
Church  should  still  make  acquies- 
cence in  definite  dogma  a  condition, 
her  opportunity  of  being  truly 
nationsil  will  lie  in  the  br^dth  of 
her  studies  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
her  conclusions.  So  soon  as  she 
has  obtained  a  creed  large  enough 
to  attract  those  who  are  now  feed- 
ing on  alien  philosophies,  they 
-vml  be  glad  to  come  in.  And  un- 
less the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of 
•disestablishment  are  secretly 
swelled  by  those  who  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  imperfections  of  the 
Church,  but  of  there  being  such 
institutions  as  Churches  at  all,  or 
4inything  more  than  shops  and 
laboratories,  industrial  or  scienti- 
fic, there  would  seem  no  reason 
for  dissent  from  an  institution 
founded  on  reason,  and  allowing  a 
wise  freedom.  Sects  would  turn  to 
brothers  in  alliance.  We  think 
that  if  the  Church  can  expand  into 
a  fearless  guide,  an  unprejudiced 
philosopher,  and  a  loving  friend, 
i;he  majority  will  be  found  on  the 
side  of  acceptance  of  her  consola* 
tion.  If  there  be  anything  short 
of  this  basis,  twenty  years  from 
now,  with  education  progressing 
as  rapidly  as  it  is,  we  can  see 
nothing  of  the  present  nationally 
supported  CSiurch  but  a  degraded 
institution,  a  menacing  political 
popedom,  plunged  in  hopeless  sec- 
tarian strife. 

We  should  be  giving  a  wrong 
impression  of  Mr.  Cox  if  we  led 
any  timid  believer  to  regard  him 
-as  in  any  way  a  demolisher.  The 
historical  school  to  which  he  be- 
longs, so  long  as  it  is  true  to  its  prin- 
ciples is  the  constructive  school ;  it 
searches  back  amid  confused  tradi- 


tions for  what  the  great  souls  of 
the  world  really  said  and  really 
meant.  Painstaking  earnestness 
is  what  is  especially  needed,  and 
this  quality  the  editor  of  the  **  Ex- 

eisitor "  maiiif  ests  abundantly, 
e  is  head  of  a  Bible-class  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  grown-up  mem- 
bers, many  of  them  scholarly ;  he 
permits  frank  statement  of  diffi- 
culties, and  his  works  manifest  the 
value  of  the  instruction  he  has 
hiipself  received  from  discussions 
so  arising.  That  he  has  so  far 
freed  himself  from  old  dospnatic 
prepossessions  as  to  be  able  to 
discuss  the  forms  of  faith  on  free 
and  equal  terms  with  a  pure  theist, 
we  would  scarcely  affixm ;  but  that 
on  that  account  he  jnay  be  a  more 
useful  present  guide  to  the  num- 
bers that  are  now  endeavouring  to 
creep  out  of  the  old  narrow  holes 
of  theology,  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve. A  very  slight  elimination, 
a  change  here  and  there  scarcely 
to  be  missed,  and  these  discourses 
might  belong,  not  to  the  Church  of 
a  particular  century  or  millen- 
nium, but  to  the  universal  philo^ 
aophic  faith  that  is  so  often 
obscured,  and  as  often  shines 
brightly  again.  At  least  he  can 
claim  to  be  undenominational,  and 
his  discourses  we  heartily  com- 
mend to  those  who  feel  that  there 
exists  something  deeper  and  more 
important  than  denomination.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  section  of 
the  ''Expository  Essays"  is  that 
devoted  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
ftayer.  We  believe  that  most 
who  read  this  section  will  find  a 
new  light  shed  upon  the  subject, 
nay,  upon  the  very  meaning  oi  the 
word  and  essential  quality  of  the 
act. 

In  the  "  Salvator  Mundi"  the 
terrible  words  of  theology  are 
taken  one  by  one,  and  minutely 
examined,  both  as  they  stand  in  the 
languages  from  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived,  and  as  they  are 
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by  the  meanings  of  modem  speecli. 
^e  full  history  of  each  word  is 
given  with  a  candour,  explicitness, 
and  knowledge  that  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  "  Hell "  is  harried, 
''  damnation  "  judged  and  con- 
demned, the  "everlasting"  con- 
fronted with  the  **aeoniaI;"  and 
all  with  a  consistency  that  im- 
presses any  open  mind  with  the 
conviction  that  the  spirit  of  the 
original  use  of  those  words  is 
being  more  closely  approached 
rather  than  departed  from.  How- 
ever we  may  have  familiarised 
ourselves  into  believing  our  mis- 
taken conceptions  the  truer  ones, 
if  we  follow  out  Mr.  Cox*s  ex- 
positions with  care  we  shall  be 
E)ound  to  allow  that  he  has  proved 
the  primitive  doctrine  to  be  the 
larger,  and  the  more  faithful  to 
the  religious  ideal. 

Field-Marshal  Count  Moltks^a 
Letters  from  Russia.  Translated  by 
Bobina  Napier.  London:  C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.     1878. 

The  Letters  from  Russia  which 
form    the    present    vohime    were 
written,  in  1856,   to   Madame   de 
Moltke,  while  the  Count  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Crown  Prince 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia.     Soon  afterwards  they 
were  translated  into  Danish,  and 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  Copen- 
hagen journal.       They    attracted 
litUe  notice  in  Germany,  however, 
imtil  February,  1877,  where  they 
were  re-translated,  and  came  out 
in  the  **  Deutsche  Rundshau."    It 
is  from  this  rather  mutilated  ver- 
sion that  the   French  translation 
noticed  in  the  July  number  of  the 
old  series  of  this  magazine  was 
taken.     The  volume  before  us,-  on 
the  other  hand,   is  a  translation 
of  a  later  German  edition  of  the 
originals,      granted      by      Count 
MoLtke,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
profits    residting    from    the    sale 
fihould  be  applied  to  the  f xmd  for 


soldiers  wounded  in  the  war  of 
1 870- 1871.  Its  grater  accuracy, 
therefore,  amply  compensates  for 
its  later  appearance.  !But  we  think 
that  for  a  book  which  most  readers 
would  throw  aside  after  the  first 
perusal,  the  cheap,  loose  French 
"get-up"  is  more  suitable  than 
the  expensive  and  elegant  English, 
one. 

These  letters  will  be  found  spe- 
cially interesting  to  any  who  may 
care  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Russia  as  it  was  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written  ;  for  the  writer 
describes  minutely  the  places  he 
visits,  the  people  he  sees,  the 
events,  great  and  small,  that  are 
happening  around  him.  They  are 
not  on  the  whole  of  much  historical 
value,  though  probably  a  remark 
here  and  there  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  the 
causes  which  have  led  thereto, 
will  be  remembered  long  after  the 
letters  themselves  have  been  for- 
gotten.   

Incidents  in  tlie  Biography  of  Dust^ 
By  H.  P.  Malet.  London :  Triibner 
and  Co.     1877. 

Much  intelligently  directed  read- 
ing, and  much  connected  thought 
have  been  signally  wasted  by  Mr. 
Malet  in  support  of   the   thesis, 
"Everything  that  lived  or  grew 
was  composed  of  air,  water,  and 
dust."      "The  dry  land   of    the 
earth,"  he  says,  "is  dust."     "The 
earth  consists  of  air,  water,  and 
dust."     An  arbitrary  division  of 
the  chemical    elements    into   one* 
well  known  chemical  compound, 
one  equally  well  known  g^eous> 
mixture,     and — everything     else, 
reminds  one  of  the  famous  division 
of    the    human    race    into    men, 
women,  and  Herveys.  It  is  neither 
scientific,  practical,  nor  poetical ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  see 
so  much  labour  wasted  on  so  idle 
an  affectation  of  scientific  investi* 
gation. 
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**  The  transparent  honestj  of  pur- 
pose/' of    a  preceding  historian, 
'^  die    fulness  and  fairness  with 
which  he  seldom  failed  to  recount 
the  faults  of  those  with  whom  he 
agreed,   and  the  merits   of  those 
from  whom  he  differed,"  are  justly 
said  by  Mr.   Lecky*  to  form  a 
quality  which  is  **  one  of  the  rarest 
in  history,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
writers  of  history.     In  this  grace* 
fill  tribute  to  Lord  Stanhope,  the 
author  of  **  A  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  has, 
however  unconsciously,  described 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his 
own   work.      Impartiality,    in  an 
attempt  to  **  disengage  from  the 
great  mass  of  facts  those  which 
relate  to  the  permanent  forces  of 
the  nation,  or  which  indicate  some 
of  the  more  enduring  features  of 
national  life,"  is  at  once  more  un- 
usual and  more  important  than  in 
almost  any  other  method  of  his- 
toric inquiry.  Fersonalpartialities, 
or  personal  dislikes,  blots  as  they 
are  on  the  page  of  a  great  writer, 
to  a  certain  extent  set  the  reader 
on  his  guard,  and  thus  bring  with 
them  their  own  antidote.     But  in 
the  endeayour  ^*  to  trace  the  his- 


tory of  political  ideas,  of  art, 
manners,  and  of  belief,  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  the 
people,  the  influences  that  have 
modified  national  character ; "  the 
desire  to  draw  a  moral,  and  to 
inculcate,  as  if  from  the  lips  of  the 
chronicler,  the  special  and  narrow 
opinions  of  the  writer,  is  more  than 
general,  it  is  all  but  universal. 
Such  an  object,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  is  tne  very  motive  of  the 
historian.  By  a  strong  perversion 
of  the  reasoning  raculty,  an 
ordinary  writer  considers  it  to  be 
eminently  honest  to  look,  and  to 
teach  omer  people  to  look,  at 
events  only  in  what  he  thinks  the 
true  Hght.  Impartiality  is  called 
indifference,  and  a  glance  taken 
from  a  single  standpoint,  and 
through  glass  of  a  single  colour, 
is  boasted  as  a  consistent  view  of 
the  past. 

If  the  present  volumes  had  been 
written  half-a-century  ago,  their 
lucid  narrative  might  well 
have  charmed  the  reader,  whose 
taste  had  been  formed,  it  may  be, 
by  the  balanced  and  rounded  para- 
graphs of   the   historian   of  the 


*  A  History  of   England  in  the  Eighteenth  Centnzy,  by  Bdwaxd  Hartpole 
Lecky.    London :  Longmans.    1878. 
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''  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman 
Empire."  But  of  late  there  have 
been,  amonKst  others,  three  writers 
of  English  history  who  have  each 
won  the  admiration  of  a  numerous 
publio,  chiefly  by  the  charm  of 
style.  To  the  work  of  each  of 
these  temporary  fbrourites  that  of 
Mr.  Lecky  offers  a  marked  con- 
trast. It  will;  we  venture  to  an- 
ticipate, present  as  marked  an 
opposition  in  the  permanence  with 
which  it  will  take  its  place  as  ^ 
reliable  authority  on  the  matters 
of  which  it  treats.  Macaulay's 
history,  the  fii»t  volumes  of  which 
had  a  success  unrivalled  in  litera- 
ture, owed  its  chief  charm  to  its 
stately  and  sonorous  rhetoric.  It 
was  rather  a  drama  than  a  chronicle. 
The  heroes  lived  and  moved  before 
us;  we  sympathised  with  their 
triumphs ;  the  ear  listened  for  the 
applause  which  they  called  forth. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  these 
volumes  twice  over,  or  to  read  one 
volume  more  than  once,  or,  above 
all,  to  have  some  independent 
knowledge  of  the  facts  presented 
in  such  trimly  marshalled  order  to 
the  reader,  to  become  aware  how 
thoroughly  an  eloquent  writer  can 
dramatise  not  only  the  form,  but 
the  subi^nce,  of  history.  In  praise 
of  the  central  figure  of  the  story,  in 
dispraise,  contempt,  misrepresen- 
tation of  other  less  well  known, 
and,  by  the  author,  lees  highly 
appreciated  personages,  all  the 
arafice  of  tae  advocate  is  em- 
ployed. Nor  is  it  only  the  case 
that  we  are,  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
beginning  to  adnut  that  Macaulay 
is  not  reliable  as  a  historian.  We 
cannot  deny  that  in  his  later 
volumes,  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  dramatic  spirit  that 
attaches  importance  to  each  move- 
ment of  the  hero,  he  actually 
becomes  tedious.  We  like  to  read 
his  pages — but  we  feel  that  they 
require  verification  or  control,  and 
even  admit  a  good  deal  of  skipping. 


With  a  style  very  different  from 
the  rhetoric  of  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Froude  has  the  art  to  charm  the 
attention,  almost  to  arrest  the 
breath.  It  is  hard  to  find  any 
English  writing  so  thoroughly 
noble  in  its  flow.  Sentence  after 
sentence  might  seem  to  be  dictated 
by  the  very  muse  of  history. 
Chapter  after  chapter  the  magi- 
cian leads  us  on,  until  he  lands 
us  unawares  in  a  quagmire  so 
profound  that  wonder  is  lost 
in  dismay.  We  find  that  Henry 
the  Eighth  was  a  model  of 
domestic  virtue,  of  self-control, 
of  Boyal  care  for  no  interests  save 
those  of  his  people.  We  lay  down 
the  book  with  a  dazed  feeling, 
such  as  that  which  followed  the 
performance  of  some  of  the  great 
conjurers  of  the  earlier  part  of 
this  century.  Everything  seemed 
to  have  been  conductea  in  the 
simplest  and  most  straightforward 
manner,  andyetthe  apparent  result 
was  the  impossible.  One  or  two 
quiet,  but  none  the  less  caustic, 
notes  by  Mr.  Lecky,  unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Froude,  throw  but  too  mu<^ 
light  on  some  of  the  secrets  of  that 
magical,  delighting,  but  unreal 
method  of  presenting  the  men  or 
the  deeds  of  the  past. 

With  far  less  claim  to  be  called 
a  great  writer  than  either  of  the 
above,  the  author  of  a  short  *'  His- 
tozy  of  the  English  People"  had 
the  extraordinary  fortune  to  be 
met  with  ''  almost  unmixed  eul(^;y 
from  the  literary  Frees,"  followed 
by  '*  a  sale  almost  unexampled  in 
the  case  of  a  publication  of  the 
kind."  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  case  is  the  mode  in 
which  those  critics  who  would 
have  most  sternly  condemned 
the  aim  and  tendency  of  the 
author,  if  they  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on, 
his  pages,  joined  in  an  applause 
that  was  natural  from  mose  of 
whom  h6  made  himself  the  spokes- 
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man.  For  tlie  work  was  conceived 
from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  less 
educated,  and  more  numerous 
portions  of  tlie  public.  Whether 
nis  phrases  be  chosen  from 
natural  sympathy,  or  from  an 
astute  idea  of  what  would  be 
popular  with  the  million,  an 
autnor  who  indulges  in  such 
expressions  as  ''  brought  a  king  to 
justice  and  the  block/'  or  in  siich 
statements  as  that,  **  an  English 
prelate  alone  among  the  prelates 
of  the  world,  is  now  raised  to  the 
episcopal  throne  by  the  same 
popular  election  which  called  Am- 
brose to  the  episcopal  chair  at 
Milan,'* — ^however  agreeable  he 
may  be  as  a  lecturer  to  those  who 
desire  the  spread  of  certain 
opinions — ^is  not  entitled  to  the 
title  of  an  historian. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Mr. 
Lecky  to  intimate  that  his  work 
gains,  rather  than  loses,  by  com- 
parison with  such  writers  as  we 
have  named.  It  does  so  mainly 
because  he  has  regarded  fact, 
rather  than  doctnne;  truth, 
rather  than  popular  or  personal 
opinion ;  substance,  rather  than 
form.  As  some  modem  structure, 
in  imitation  Gothic,  betrays  to  the 
learned  eye  of  the  arclutect  the 
imreality  of  its  fanciful  breaks  and 
gables,  which  have  no  relation  to 
any  necessity  of  plan,  while  the 
structure  which  is  reared  for  a 
definite  purpose  has  a  pictur- 
esque beauty  arising  from  the 
very  struggle  of  the  builder  with 
the  difficulties  of  his  task,  so  does 
the  work  of  the  man  who  writes 
for  effect,  or  for  form,  or  for  party, 
appear  unreal  and  frippery  by 
side  of  that  of  a  man  who  writes  as 
a  philosophic  historian.  Not  that 
there  is  want  of  grace  in  Mr. 
Lecky's  work.  The  anxious  effort 
to  be  just  gives  often  an  epigram- 
matic terseness  to  his  sentences. 
And  the  leisurely  perusal  of  the 
two  volumes  already  issued  is  an 


inteUectual  treat  of  a  veiy  high 
order. 

As  matter  of  literary  arrange- 
ment, the  readable  character  of  uie 
work  might  be  improved  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  terming  the 
large  divisions  of  from  150  to  200 
pa^es,  books,  instead  of  chapters, 
and  breaking  these  books  intd 
sections,  in  the  text,  as  is  done  in 
the  table  of  contents.  The  in- 
sertion of  dates,  either  at  the  head 
of  every  page,  or,  at  certain 
intervals,  in  side-notes,  would  also 
be  a  material  help  to  the  reader. 
And  the  plan,  adopted  by  the  great 
Benedictine  writers,  of  relegating 
the  notes  to  a  sort  of  appendix, 
instead  of  distracting  the  eye  to 
the  foot  of  the  page,  miffht  be  very 
advantageously  followed  in  future 
editions. 

The  first  chapter  commences 
with  the  aippreciation  by  the  writer 
of  the  main  motives  of  the  two 
sreat  parties  which  bore,  during 
Sie  period  under  review,  the  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory.  Penetrating 
to  the  foundation  of  party  opinion, 
Mr.  Lecky  finds  it  easy  to  explain 
many  of  those  changes  in  the  cry 
of  the  hour,  or  the  actual  object 
of  the  moment,  which  to  a  mere 
superficial  view  may  appear  in- 
consistent and  unintelligible.  It 
is,  of  course,  far  beyond  our  limits 
to  accompany  the  historian  in  his 
masterly  survey.  The  first  chapter 
treats  of  many  general  influences 
that  were  inimical  to  freedom. 
The  historian  then  unfolds  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of 
Anne;  the  great  Church  opposi- 
tion, the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Government  of  the 
Queen ;  and  concludes  with  the 
formation  of  a  Whig  ministry  on 
the  accession  of  George  the  First. 
The  second  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
aristocracy,  the  commeraal  classes, 
and  the  Nonconformists.  It  treats 
of  the  decline  of  the  monarchical 
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sentiinent  in  England ;  a  necessary 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  theory  of  Parliamentary  title. 
Connected  with  this  change  is  the 
decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 
The  author  then  reviews  the 
religious  legislation  of  the  Whigs. 
The  third  chapter  describes  the 
ministry  of  Walpole^  his  personal 
character,  the  elements  of  op- 
position, the  foreign  troubles  of 
the  time,  the  Parliamentary  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny,  the  re- 
deeming features  of  Parliament, 
the  legislation  affecting  public 
order,  the  Marriage  Act  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  the  growth  of  the 
modem  jnilitary  system.  The 
fourth  chapter,  which  closes  the 
first  volume,  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  national  tastes  and 
manners. 

The  fifth  chapter,  commencing 
the  second  volume,  describes  first 
the  condition  of  the  Colonies,  and 
then  that  of  Scotland ;  passing  on 
to  discuss  the  remedial  measures 
adopted  for  the  ecclesiastical  and 
industrial  welfare  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  improvement  effected  in 
the  Highlands.  Chapters  YI.  and 
'  VII.,  which  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  of  the  whole  series,  are 
devoted  to  Ireland.  Glancing  at 
the  contrast  presented  by  Scottish 
and  Irish  history.  Mr.  Lecky  de- 
scribes the  Land  War  and  its 
results,  the  religious  grievances, 
the  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  the 
Bevolution.  He  specifies  four 
main  causes  of  Scottish  progress ; 
and  delineates  the  opposite  policy 
pursued  in  Ireland.  He  details 
the  commercial  legislation  which 
destroyed  manufadiures  and  fet- 
tered commerce ;  the  subordination 
of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  the  causes 
and  extent  of  absenteeism;  the 
emigration 'of  the  more  energetic 
Iri^men;  thereHgious  legislation ; 
and  the  social  and  political  effect 
of  the  confiscations.  He  gives  a 
picture  of  the  better  aspects  of 


Irish  life,  a  description  of  the 
country,  and  an  account  of  Iriah 
crime.  He  concludes  by  describing 
the  conflict  between  the  Anglicane 
and  Dissenters,  and  that  between 
the  English  and  Irish  interests; 
concluding  with  the  improvement 
in  the  position  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Expedition  of  Thurot. 

The  eighth  chapter  returns  to 
the  general  policy  of  England,  and 
the  changes  that  followed  the 
death  of  Felham.  A  portrait  of 
Pitt  follows.  The  German  cam- 
paign of  1758,  the  conquest  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  German  cam- 
paigns of  1759  and  1760,  complete 
the  chapter.  The  ninth  chapter, 
which  concludes  the  second  volume, 
is  devoted  to  the  religious  revival. 
It  treats  of  the  causes  of  the 
undogmatic  character  of  English 
theology  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
of  Memodism ;  of  the  Evangelical 
revival,  and  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  religious  movement  on  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  the  country. 

The  conscientious  impartiality 
which  distinguishes  those  passages 
of  the  book  which,  as  specimens 
of  stj'le,  the  reviewer  would  most 
naturally  quote,  makes  such  por- 
traits as  those  of  Marlborough,  of 
Pitt,  of  Wesley,  or  of  other 
marked  characters  of  the  times, 
as  drawn  by  Mr.  Lecky,  too  long 
for  reproduction  in  our  pages.  We 
regret  this  the  less,  because  they 
are  best  read  in  their  natural 
connection,  in  a  work  which,  to- 
a  deep  philosophical  spirit,  adds 
something  of  the  charm  of  a 
romance.  As  an  instance  of  the 
habitual  tone  of  thought  of  Mr. 
Lecky,  the  following  admirable 
remarks  may  be  cited  : — 

^^As  a  great  writer  has  truly 
said,  '  the  writings  by  which  one 
can  live  are  not  the  writings  which 
themselves  live.'  To  infuse  into  a 
book  deep  thought  that  will  strain- 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  to  de- 
fend unpopular  opinions,  or  opea 
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new  veins  of  thought,  to  condense 
into  a  small  space  the  reflections 
and  researches  of  a  life-time^  to 
grapple  with  subjects  that  involve 
subtle  distinctions  or  close  and  com- 
plicated reasoning,  is  a  course 
plainly  contrary  to  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  an  author.  ,  .  A 
skilful  writer  who  looks  only  to 
the  market,  will  speedily  perceive 
that  the  taste  of  the  great  majority 
of  readers  is  an  uncultivated  one, 
and  that  if  he  desires  to  be  popular 
he  must  labour  deliberately  to 
gratify  it.  If  his  talent  take  the 
Form  of  books,  he  will  expand  his 
thoughts  into  many  brilliant, 
gaudy,  and  superficial  volumes, 
rapi^y  written  and  easily  reaxL ; 
and,  remembering  that  most  men 
read  only  for  amusement,  he  will 
avoid  any  subject  that  can  fatigue 
attention  or  shock  prejudices,  and 
especially  every  form  of  profound, 
mmute,  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion. There  are  demagogues  in 
literature  as  well  as  in  politics. 
There  is  a  deg^radation  oi  style 
springing  from  a  thirst  for  popu- 
larity which  is  at  least  as  bad  as 
the  pedantry  of  scholars;  and  a 
desire  to  conform  to  middle  class 
prejudices  may  produce  quite  as 
real  a  servility  as  the  patronage  of 
aristocracies  or  of  courts.  .  .  . 
Very  few  of  those  men  whose 
genius  has  irradiated  nations,  and 
whose  writings  have  become  the 
eternal  heritage  of  mankind,  ob- 
tained for  their  works  the  income 
of  a  successful  village  doctor  or 
provincial  attorney."  To  the  whole 
of  the  passage  on  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  of  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  (which  signally 
upply  to  the  case  of  the  short 
history  before  cited)  form  por- 
tions, we  ask  the  best  attention 
of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Another  passage  of  profound 
depth,  and  lucid  impartiality,  will 
be  found  in  the  same  chapter  (the 
third  of  the  first  volume),  on  the 


characteristics  of  the  two    great 
parties,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  marked  by  broader 
lines  of  distinction   than   is    the 
case  in  more  recent  days,  when 
personal    latitude     has     so     far 
shattered    ancient    parly    bonds. 
*'  The  one  side  rests  chiefly  on  the 
great  truth  that  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  good  government  is 
essential  stabmty,  and  on  the  ex* 
treme  danger  of  a  nation  cutting 
itself  o€P  from  the  traditions  of  its 
past,  denuding  its  government  of 
all  moral  support,  and  perpetually 
tampering  with  the  mam  pillars  of 
the  State.     The  other  side  rests 
chiefly  on  the  no  less  certain  truths 
that  government    is    an    organic 
thing,  that  it  must  be  capable  of 
growing,  expanding,  and  adapting 
itself  to  new  conditions  of  thought 
or  of  society ;  that  it  is  subject 
to  grave  diseases,  which  can  only 
be  arrested  by  a  constant  vigilance, 
and  that  its  attributes  ana  func- 
tions are    susceptible    of    almost 
infinite  variety  and  extension,  with 
the  new  and  various  developments 
of  national    life.     The    one    side 
represents  the  statical,  the  other 
the  dynamical  element  in  politics. 
Each  can  claim  for  itself  a  natural 
affinity   to    some  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  mind  and  character; 
and  each,  perhaps,  owes  quite  as 
much  of  its  thought   to   mental 
and  moral  diseases.     Stupidity  is 
naturally  Tory.     The  large  dasses 
who  are  blindly  wedded  to  rou- 
tine, and  are  simply  incapable  of 
understanding     or      appreciating 
new  ideas,  or  the  exigencies  of 
changed    circumstances,    or     the 
conditions  of  a  reformed  society, 
find  their  natural  place   in    the 
Tory  ranks.    Folly,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  naturally  Liberal.      To 
this  side  belongs  the  cast  of  mind 
which,  having  no  sense  of  the  in- 
finite complexity  and  inter-depend- 
ence of  political  problems,  of  the 
part  which  habit,  association,  and 
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tradition  play  in  every  healthy 
political  organism,  and  of  the  mul- 
tifarious remote  and  indirect  con- 
sequences of  every  institution,  is 
prepared  with  a  Ught  heart  and 
a  ^^kless  hand  to  recast  the  whole 
frame-work  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  interest  of  speculation  or  ex- 
periment. The  colossal  weight  of 
national  selfishness  gravitates  na- 
turally to  Toryism.  .  .  On  thei 
other  hand,  the  acrid  humours  and 
more  turl>ulent  passions  of  society 
flow  strongly  in  the  Liberal  direc- 
tion. Envy,  which  hates  every 
privilege  or  dignity  it  does  not 
share,  is  intensely  democratic,  and 
disordered  ambitions,  and  dishon- 
est adventurers  find  their  natural 
place  in  the  party  of  progress  and 
of  change.*' 

A  natural  question  will  arise 
from  the  study  of  the  religious, 
social,  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  past  century,   when  com- 

Sared  with  the  corresponding  con- 
itions  of  our  existing  national 
life.  To  the  man  who  looks  at  the 
actual  state  of  any  European 
cotmtry,  or,  yet  more  markedly, 
of  America,  with  a  mind  schooled 
and  cultured  by  familiarity  with 
the  great  writers  on  ethical  or 
political  science,  from  Aristotie  to 
De  Tocqueville,  the  out-look  may 
well  be  thought  one  of  almost 
immitigated  gloom.  The  contrast 
between  that  jumble  of  compro- 
mises in  which  national  life  con- 
sists, and  the  ideal  movement  of  a 
State  according  to  right  reason, 
is  painful  and  humiliating.  But 
we  may  take  comfort  from  Mr. 
Lecky.  Bad  as  things  may  be, 
they  were  for  the  most  part  much 
worse  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  To  whatever  special  de- 
partment of  national  life  we  may 
turn,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
semble the  fact  that  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  streets 
of  the  Metroj^lis,  to  say  nothing 
of  smaller  cities^   are  no  longer 


unpaved,    unlighted,   and  unsafe 
for  the  passenger  after  dark.     It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  risk  to 
cross  Hounslow  Heath.  If  a  youn^ 
man  of  rank  or  wealth  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  sobriety,  he  is  no 
longer  liable,  on  the  return  of  his 
senses,  to  find  that  h^  has  been 
fettered  for  lif ^  by  a  Fleet  marriage. 
The  great  curse  of  drunkenneaa 
is  stiu  far  too  widespread  in.  its 
ravages ;  but  we  no  longer  have 
the  poor  attracted    by  offers  to 
make  them  ''  drunk  for  a  penny, 
dead  drunk    for   twopence,   and 
supplied  with  straw  for  nothing.'^ 
If  we  have  to  complain  of  our 
prisons,  it  is   not  that  they  are 
the  haunts  of  misery,  of  corruption, 
and    of    contagion,     moral   and 
medical,  so  mucm  as  that  they  are 
made  only  too  comfortable  resi- 
dences for  some    of    those  com- 
mitted to  their  shelter.    We  are 
not  shocked  by  the  appearance — as 
was  the  case  long  after  the  head 
of  the  last  traitor  had  dii^ppeared 
from    the  spikes  on   the  top   of 
Temple  Bar-— of  men,  women,  and 
children  strung  up  in  a  row  on  the 
gallows.    It  is  rather  on  the  too 
great  leniency  of  the  law  in  casea 
of    violence,    than    on    its    over 
severity,  that  intelligent  criticism 
now  dwells.    Instead  of  its  now 
being  the  case  that  ^*bull  baiting 
is  a  sport  the  English  much  de- 
light in,  and  not  only  the  baser 
sort,  but  the  greatest  lords  aixl 
ladies,"  we  find    that    even    the 
scientific  anatomist  has  to  beware 
of  the  popular  czy  against  vivi* 
section.    There  is  hardly  a  vice, 
a  folly,  or  a  weakness  of  the  present 
time  which  does  not  appear  almost 
respectable  when  compared  with 
the  like  detail  of  misc^ef  at  the 
accession    of   Oeorge    the    First. 
The  comparative  anatomy  of  social 
disease  shews  a  far  sounder  and 
more  hopeful  condition  of  the  body 
politic  man  was  the  case  in  earlier 
centuries. 
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Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
maeh  of  the  improvement  that  has 
made  such  gi^mtic  strides  since 
the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the 
throne  of  England,  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  entirely  new  factors 
into  the  process  of  social  life.  As 
long  as  the  hope  of  mankind  is 
fixed  on  the  past — as  long  as  the 
pioneers  ana  martyrs  of  improve- 
ment are  seeking  to  bring  back 
the  age  of  gold,  or  to  revert  to 
the  simplicity  of  Apostolic  times, 
their  labour  is  like  making  a  hole 
in  the  water.  So  with  the  theorist, 
the  doctrinaire,  the  empiric  of  any 
description.  To  tell  mankind  that 
it  has  neglected  or  forgotten  what 
is  good,  and  that  by  reverting  to 
what  is  said  to  have  existed  so 
many  centuries  back  all  will  be 
set  right  for  the  future,  is  to 
induce  action  like  the  progress 
of  a  donkey  in  a  mill.  There  is 
labour,  and  a  certain  result  of 
labour — but  the  donkey  never  gets 
beyond  the  earning  of  his  daily 
food.  But  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  have  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  entirely  new 
elements  into  the  condition  of 
man*.  Nor  is  it  denied  by  those 
who  are  more  familiar  with  the 
present  state  of  physical  science 
that  we  are  but  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tremendous  revolution  in  the 
relations  between  mankind  and 
the  globe  on  which  they  dwell. 
The  annual  consumption  of  some 
eighty  millions  of  tons  of  coal  under 
the  boilers  of  our  steam  engines 
gives  England  the  ready  command 
of  an  amount  of  mechanical  power 
to  produce  which,  by  the  ancient 
methods  of  brute  and  of  human 
labour,  would  be  impossible  to 
any  number  of  horses  and  of  men 


that  the  island  could  contain. 
Speed  by  land  transit,  and  not 
only  speied,  but  certitude,  by  sea 
transit,  have  been  multiplied  in  a 
ratio  which  it  is  difficult  to  esti« 
mate.  In  the  conveyance  of  intel- 
ligence to  great  distances  a  method 
has  been  devised  which  outdoes 
the  old  tales  of  magic,  without 
involving  the  necessity  of  any 
bargain  with  the  powers  of  evil. 
More  \ieird,  surprising,  and  sug- 
gestive of  future  wonder  than 
either  the  loooi^otive,  the  steam- 
ship, or  the  electric  telegraph,  are 
the  vocal  perf<»mances  of  thQ 
telephone  and  the  phonograph.  If 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  human  race  had  begun 
to  develop  wings,  and  had  gradu- 
ally increased  in  power  of  flight 
until  man  could  soar  like  a  mara- 
bout crane  or  like  a  condor,  it 
would  not  have  been  made  so  free 
of  earth,  sea,  and  air  as  it  has 
been  made  by  the  genius  of  Watt, 
of  Stephenson,  of  Wheatstone,  and 
of  their  illustrious  fellow  labourers^ 
If,  full  of  that  confidence  in 
future  amendment  which  is  based 
on  actual  progress,  not  on  ima« 
ginary  retrocession,  we  study  the 
portraiture  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  drawn  by 
the  faithful  pen  of  Mr.  Lecky,  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  much 
which  is  otherwise  perplexed ;  to 
recognise  the  recurrence  of  ancient 
errors  disguised  imder  new  names; 
to  note  the  permanence  of  national 
characteristics,  and,  amid  all 
this,  to  measure  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  speed  of  that 
course  which,  erring  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  is  yet  in  the  direction  of 
promise  and  of  hope. 

F.  E.  CONDBB,  C.E. 
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THE   ETHIC    IDEAS    OF   THE   EDDA. 

By    KotL    Blind. 

(Concluded  from  page  398.) 


AiTER  haying  taken  a  general 
JBuryey  of  the  Kules  of  life  among 
the  heathen  Germanic  race,  so  far 
as  they  are  still  ascertainable,  I 
now  proceed  to  give  a  number  of 
poetical  illustrations  from  the 
Edda.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
at  once  that,  owing  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  higher  moral  tenets 
and  social  maxims  with  the  com- 
moner prudential  advice  in  the 
songs  of  the  Teutonic  Scripture,  it 
is  not  easy,  in  such  a  selection,  to 
disentangle  the  somewhat  drastic 
disorder  of  the  texts. 

The  Duties  of  Hospitalily  oc- 
cupy the  foremost  and  a  large 
place  among  the  Eddie  precepto. 
The  Hdva-mal  puts  them  at  the 
very  top  of  its  moral  instructions. 
Should  this  create  any  astonish- 
ment, a  moment's  reflection  as  to 
the  importance  of  hospitable  cus- 
toms in  a  rude  commonwealth  will 
dispel  the  wonder.  The  kindly 
reception,  not  merely  of  the  f  riena, 
but  of  the  veriest  stranger,  forms, 
in  a  primitive  social  condition,  one 
of  the  strongest  links  of  general 
security,  and  keeps  the  human 
character  back  from  a  relapse,  as 
it  were,  into  a  wolfish  state.  Hos- 
pitcdity,  among  half-cultured  na- 
tions, is  a  powerful  lever  of 
civilisation.  It  tames  the  fiercer 
passions  by  throwing  a  halo  of 
sacredness  around  an  imknown 
person,  possibly  coming  from  afar. 


who  seeks  harmless  contact  with 
men  full  of  natural  suspicion. 
It  also  enlarfi^es  the  mind  of  the 
secluded  dwellers  in  sparse  wood- 
clearances  and  rocky  dales,  by 
occasionally  bringing  them  to- 
gether with  different  kinds  of  intel- 
lect. It  renders  trade  possible,  and 
thereby  favours  progress  at  large. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  early 
hospitable  customs  of  the  Oermans, 
Fhoenikian  commerce  could  scarcely 
have  made  its  civilising  imprint 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Etruscan  merchants,  too, 
went  for  centuries — as  is  now 
proved  by  excavations — on  a  land 
route  from  South  to  North,  through 
the  Alpine  countries  of  the  pre- 
sent Austrian  dominion  towards 
the  lower  course  of  the  Vistula, 
where  Teutonic  populations  then 
dwelt.  The  recent  opening  of 
graves  has  elicited  the  proof  that 
these  foreign  traders  were  buried 
in  accordance  with  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  after  having  died  in 
undisputed  possession  of  their 
rights  of  property.  The  believers 
in  the  Vana  creed  or  the  Woden 
religion  evidently  did  not  attempt 
to  force  their  own  rites  upon  these 
strangers,  whom  the  accepted  code 
of  hospitality  rendered  inviolable 
in  life  as  well  as  in  death.  No 
petty  Burials  Question  disturbed 
the  heathen  Teuton  community. 

This  is  what  Tacitus,  in  regard 
to  the  principles  of  Hospitcuityy 
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relates  about  the  Oermans,  in 
whose  nationality  he,  with  an  open 
eye  for  Teuton  kinship,  includes 
the  Suiones — ^that  is,  the  Swedes. 
The  Boman  historian  wrote  : — 

**  To  turn  away  any  man  from 
the  shelter  of  one's  roof,  is  held 
(among  the  Germans)  to  be  a 
•crime  (nefas  habetur).  Every  one 
entertains  his  guest,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  means,  with 
the  most  liberal  fare.  If  the  pro- 
visions are  at  an  end,  he  who  nad 
«been  the  host,  acts  as  guide  and 
companion  to  new  hospitable  quar- 
ters. Without  invitation,  they 
enter  the  neighbour's  house ;  and 
both  are  received  there  at  once 
with  the  same  kindness  {pari 
.Jiumanitate  aecipiuntur).  Whether 
a  man    be  known   or   unknown, 

Siobody  makes  any  difference  as 
'egards  the  right  of  hospitality. 
If  the  guest,  on  taking  leave, 
wishes  for  some  gift,  it  is  the 
custom  to  ffrant  him  what  he  asks 
for.  The  host,  on  his  part,  has 
quite  the  same  right  of  asking. 
These  people  really  take  pleasure 
in  malang  presents.  But  neither 
do  they  reckon  what  they  have 
given;  nor  is  the  receiver  under 
any  obligation  for  what  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  relations 
between  host  and  guest  are  those 
-of  true  humanity."  (Germ,  xxi.) 

This  Tacitean  description  chiefly 
applies  to  what  we  now  call  the 
Germans,  properly  speaking.  In 
the  Scandinavian  North,  the  duty 
of  hospitality  was  even  of  greater 
consequence.  There,  the  severer 
inclemency  of  ]^ature;  the  want 
of  regular  settlements  in  wild  and 
barren  tracts  of  land ;    and  the 


ever  disturbed  condition  of  many 
communities  through  blood-feud 
and  war :  aU  combmeu  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  lif  e-and-death  import- 
ance to  the  wayfarer  that  he 
should  meet  with  a  willing  recep- 
tion in  any  house  where  he  might 
ask  for  shelter.  Hence  the  im- 
pressive teaching  of  the  Eddie  sage 
on  the  question  of  Guest-rites. 

VI. 

It  is  true,  the  very  first  verse  of 
the  Hava-mdl  forms  an  impleasant 
contrast  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
Germany  proper.  It  expresses  a 
feeling  of  imeasy  suspicion  lest  a 
traveller,  on  entering  a  homestead, 
should  become  the  victim  of  foul 
play* : — 

Of  the  ways  that  lead  ont,  thou  must 

make  sicker,  t 
Before  thou  enterest  a  house  ; 
For  uncertain  it  is  where  foes  may 

hirk 
Within  a  dwelling. 

However,  the  Eddie  moralist  at 
once  goes  on  in  a  different  and 
more  pleasant  strain ;  for,  he  sings 
a  pa3an  in  honour  of  the  liberal 
entertainer : — 

Hail  to  the  giver !    The  guest  has 

come  ! 
Where  shall  he  have  his  seat  ? 
Breathless  is  he  who  on  his  way 
Has  to  try  his  luck. 

Warmth    wishes    he    who    travelled 

along, 
In  cold,  with  frost-nipped  knee. 
With  food  and  raiment  comfort  the 

wanderer^ 
Who  o'er  the  fell  has  travelled. 

Even  the  smaller  details — such 
as  the  providing  of  a  guest  with 


*  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  following  translations,  to  preserve  the  staff-rhyme, 
and  the  tone  of  the  Edds,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oome  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  Icelandic  original,  whilst  taking  the  excellent  Ckrman  version  of  Simrook  as 
a  kMusls  of  oomparison. 

f  "Make  sicker"  is  a  well  known  Scottish  historical  phrase,  which  will  be 
jeadily  identified  as  containing  an  earlier  form  of  the  word  **  secure." 
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water  and  towels — are  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  "  Great  Talker  " 
Odin ;  or  rather,  of  the  Icelandic 
Solomon.  He,  furthermore,  speaks 
of  the  desirability  of  some  gentle 
and  delicate  pressure  oeing 
exerdsed  upon  tne  g^est,  so  that 
he  may  properly  partake  of  what 
is  offered  to  him.  Such  kindly 
urging,  it  is  added,  will  receive  a 
good  reward  in  the  shape  of  agree- 
able talk  and  of  other  recompense 
of  true  hospitality.  There  are 
several  iaj  unctions  of  this  kind,  in 
the  minor  social  key,  by  which  the 
Norse  character  is  unctmsciously 
reflected. 

On  the  treatment  of  strangers 
in  general,  the  following  rule  is 
laid  down : — 

Never  treat   with    scorn,    nor    with 

wanton  slight. 
The  way-faring  stranger,  or  guest ! 
They  seldom  know,  who  sit  at  home 

in  ease, 
How  doughty  may  he  be  who  enters 

their  door. 

On  their  part,  guests  are  pre- 
sented with  some  useful,  if  droll, 
advice — more  particularly  those 
who  come  to  a  house  by  special 
invitation.  Unless  a  man  go  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  very  ^ood  friend,  he 
is  told  to  take  a  substantial  early 
meal,  lest  he  should  sit  half-fam- 
ishing there,  and  from  sheer 
exhaustion  be  unable  to  join 
properly  in  the  general  conversa- 
tion. Again,  guests  are  counselled 
not  to  stay  over  much  in  the  same 
place.  ''  By  tarrying  too  long  in 
another's  house,  ihe  most  welcome 
becomes  unwelcome." 

Upon  the  whole,  one's  own 
house,  albeit  narrow,  is  declared 
to  be  best : — 

At  home,  thou  art  master. 

If  nothing  were  thine  but  two  goats 

and  a  straw-thatched  cot, 
'Tis  better  than  begging. 
Bleeding  at  heart  is  he  who  has  to 

ask 
For  his  meal  each  mid-day. 


At  some  houses,  one  may  expect 
body-comforts  being  freely  and 
generously  off  ered.  At  other  houses 
the  reception  is  very  different: — 

Much  too  early  I  came  to  many  places; 

Too  late  to  others. 

Sometimes  the  ale  had  been  drunk  ; 

sometimes  it  was  too  fresh  : 
The  disliked  always  come  at  the  wrong 

time. 

I  may  note  here  that  these  Eddie 
precepts  often  shew  a  deep  know- 
ledge, and  ahumorousappreoiation, 
of  human  nature.  When  dealing 
with  social  habits,  they  occasionally 
have  quite  a  modem  look,  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  tinge.  Now  and 
then  die  teaching  becomes  prosy 
and  pedantic — that  is  to  say,  a 
verse  oegins  in  that  way ;  but  its 
ending  suddenly  brings  in  a  touch 
of  wisdom,  or  a  flash  of  sly  hu- 
mour :  almost  in  Heine's  manner. 
Some  of  the  precepts  clash  with 
each  other ;  but  this  is  no  imusual 
thing  in  the  Scriptural  texts  of 
various  mythic  systems. 

There  are  sayings  referring  to 
wayfarers  and  guests,  which  im- 
press the  necessity  of  sharp  in- 
tellect for  those  who  go  upon  a 
journey.  Again,  we  hear  of  the 
good  results  of  a  wide  travelling 
experience — "provided  the  way- 
farer be  not  wanting  in  wit."  The 
'*  poor  in  spirit"  are  not  extolled. 

Wit  is  needf nl  to  him  who  wanders  far. 

At  home,  all  is  easy. 

A  laughing-stock  is  he  who  nothing 

knows, 
And  with  the  instructed  sits. 

In  the  matter  oi  conversation  at 
friends'  houses  and  abroad,  the 
Eddie  maxims  seem  contradictory; 
but  the  contradiction  is  easUy 
BQlved  when  the  rules  are  applied 
to  different  characters  of  men. 
Some  of  the  verses  praise  the  use- 
fulness of  reserve;  others  recom- 
mend a  genial  openness.  Thus  we 
are  told  that — "  When  the  prudent 
man  of  few  words  comes  to  the- 
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host,  harm  seldom  results  from  his 

silence."    So  also,  the  guest  is  told 

"  to  listen  with  his  ears,  to  look 

with  his    eyes,    to    search    with 

sensible  caution": — 

He  speaks  too  many  silly  words 

Who  never  is  silent. 

A  babbling  tongue,  which  no  bridle 

restrams, 
Often  sings  harm  to  itself. 

And  again: — "The  tongue  is 
the  bane  of  the  head."  Here  we 
Qome  upon  a  peculiar  Teutonic 
trait. 

Baillery,  not  seldom  in  cruellest 
form,  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  bold  Oermanic  warriors 
of  old,  as  we  see  both  from  classic 
writers*  andfromtheir  own  records. 
The  Teutonic  epics  and  tales  con- 
tain touches  of  a  ghastly  humour, 
in  the  midst  of  the  highest  tragic 
passions.  Shakspere,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  things,  has  the  true 
Germanic  ring.  That  aspect  of 
his  poetry  is,  however,  little 
understood  or  appreciated  by  other 
races,  among  whom  there  is  little 
relish  for  the  mixture  of  pathos 
and  banter.  The  Eddie  moralist 
tries  to  curb  this  sarcastic  violence, 
which  arose,  among  the  Northmen, 
from  an  overflow  of  bodily  vigour, 
from  a  feeling  of  daring  devilry, 
as  weU  as  from  an  undercurrent 
of  melancholy  wrathf  ulness. 

Says  the  preacher  of  the  Ger- 
manic heathen  Bible,  somewhat 
despairingly : — 

Too  often  we  find  that  fellows  and 

friends, 
As    table-companions  torment    each 

other ; 
This  leering  banter  for  ever  will  last 
Guest  will  always  scoff  at  guest  .  .  . 
Too  late  he  perceives  who  prates  at 

meat. 
What  passionate  foe  he  roused  by  his 

sneers. 


A  ffood  portrait  of  the  slow- 
wittea  who  do  not  imderstand  the 
jeers  and  jibes  made  at  their  ex- 
pense, is  given  thus  : — 

A  foolish  fellow  thinks  all  his  friends 
Who  pleasantly  smile  before  his  face. 
Though  they  speak  ill  of  him,  he  sees 

it  not. 
When  he  sits  among  the  clever. 

In  other  verses  men  are  told  to- 
strive  for  knowledge,  so  that  they 
should  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  clever  company : — 

A  better  burden  no  man  bears  on  his 

way, 
Than  wit  and  wisdom. 
No  gold  is  so  good  in  foreign  lands  ; 
No  better  help  in  times  of  need. 

Memory  and  ready  speech  should 
be  cidtivated,  and  shewn  by  the  host 
among  guests.  "  If  a  man  would 
multiply  his  knowledge,  he  must 
often  talk  on  what  is  good.  Fimbul- 
f ambi  (ShiUy-shallyer)  he  is  called, 
who  little  has  to  say.  Such  are 
the  features  of  the  fool." 

On  their  part,  mere  witlings  and 
cynic  scoffers  are  hit  off  in  this 
way : — 

The  evil-minded  wretch 

Sneers  at  everything. 

One  thing  he  knows  not,   which  he 

ought  to  know  : 
That  he  is  not  free  from  faults. 

This  is  the  Northern  supple- 
ment of  the  Delphic  and  So£ratia 
''  Know  thyself."  In  two  Unes,  it 
teaches  a  great  deal. 


vn. 

Between  the  Bules  of  Hospitality 
and  of  Social  Intercourse,  we  come, 
in  the  Edda,  upon  precepts  incul- 
cating the  virtue  of  Temperance. 
There  was,  and  still  is,  a  large 
field  open  for  such  teaching  among 
the  Germanic  nations. 


♦  CJompare  Plutarch's  account  (in  "Caius  Marios")  of  the  terribly  mookmg 
question  addressed  to  the  Roman  camp  by  the  Teutons,  before  starting  for  Aquae 
Seztiae.  ('*  Had  they  any  commands  to  their  wives?  for  they  ahoold  be  shortly 
with  them.") 
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The  tee-total  principle  was  cer- 
tainly not  dreamt  of  by  the  Teuton 
race  of  old;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
would  have  stood  a  poor  chance 
among  them.  In  Walhalla,  the 
blessed  heroes  whlled  away  the 
time — or  rather  Eternity — by 
means  of  fights,  giving  and  receiv- 
ing wounds ;  wounds  that  healed 
•every  evening, — ^when  the  warriors 
joyously  sat  down,  in  the  glittering, 
filueld-adomed  banquet  hall,  to 
boar's  flesh  and  meaa.  It  may  be 
that  some  spiritualised  inner  mean- 
ing can  be  brought  out  even  from 
the  details  of  this  very  materialistic 
Paradise.  Indeed,  the  Boar  was 
the  symbol  of  the  Sun ;  *  so  that 
the  heroes  in  Walhalla  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fed  upon  sun- 
beams. Well  could  the  Song  of 
Grimnir  therefore  say.  with  a  cer- 
tain mysteriousness,  that  Saehrim- 
nir  (the  Boar)  is  '^of  meats  the 
best ;  but  few  do  know  what  the 
Einheriar  (the  heroes)  eat."  How- 
ever, for  all  practical  purposes  of 
belief  among  the  mass  of  men,  the 
flesh  and  the  mead  held  good. 

In  the  Younger  Edda,  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  what  those  blessed 
heroes  in  Heaven  drink.  "  Is  it 
water  ?" — a  wandering  inquirer 
asks.  The  reply  is  : — '*  Now,  that 
is  a  strange  question,  indeed ! — 
just  as  if  All-Father  would  think 
of  asking  kings,  earls,  and  other 
distinp^shed  men,  to  come  to  him 
to  drmk  water!  I  know  that 
many  enter  Walhalla  who  would 
imaffine  they  had  paid  rather  too 
deany  for  water  by  suffering  from 
wounds  and  other  pains."  Odin 
himself  was  said  to  want  no  food, 
and  to  drink  nothing  but  wine.f 
It  would  have  been  unsafe  for  an 
Eddie  prophet,  under  such  circum- 
.fitances,  to  preach  total  abstaining, 


if  ever  such  a  Prophet  could  have 
risen  in  the  North. 

Temperance,  however,  is  very 
firmly  dwelt  upon  as  a  duty,  in  the 
High  One's  Lay  : — 

Not  a  worse  companion  there  is  on  a 

journey 
Than  the  craving  for  drink. 
So  good  is  not,  as  many  believe. 
Ale  for  the  sons  of  men.  .  .  . 

Drink  may  be  good  if  you  can  mi- 
dimmed 
Preserve  your  clearness  of  mind. 

Odin  himself  acknowledges 
having  once  been  overpowered,  in 
a  Oiant's  dwelling,  by  the  strength 
of  mead : — 

The  Hawk  of  Forgetfulness  that  bird 

iahight, 
Which  over  the  drinking-cup  hovers  ; 
He  steals  the  minds  of  men. 
With  this  bird's  pinions  e^en  I  was 

fettered 
At  Gunnlod's  hearth  and  homa 

It  is,  however,  but  right  to  say 
that  the  great  God  was  bent,  on 
that  occasion,  upon  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  famous  inspiriting 
beverage,  from  which  okaldic 
poetry  is  nourished.  Bightly  in- 
terpreted, All-Father  did  not  com- 
mit an  offence,  but  sought  to 
perform  a  good  deed.  He  succeeded 
in  it,  and  triumphantly  carried, 
in  the  guise  of  an  eagle,  Suttung's 
mead  from  the  Oiant  Home  to 
Asgard ;  whence  the  Poetical  Art 
in  the  North,  based  as  it  is  on  this 
ambrosian  drink,  was  called  Odin's 
Booty,  or  Odin's  Gift. 

To  hold  the  cup,  but  not  to 
quaff;  to  drink  and  eat  in  moder- 
ation, is  repeatedly  enjoined  in 
the  High  One's  Lay.  The  very 
animals  are  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
that  they  are  better,  in  this  respect, 
than  silly,  immoderate  men. 


*  See  "  The  Boar's  Head  Dimier  at  Oxford  and  a  Oermanic  Son-God/'  by  Earl 
BLiKD^in  TKe  OentUmafCs  Magazine,  of  January,  1877. 

f  Grimnitmalt  19  ;  and  Cfyl/aginntngf  38. 
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In  the  Lay  of  Sigurdrif  a,  similar 
advice  is  given.  It  reads  rather 
oddly  there ;  considering  that  it  is 
addressed  by  Sigurdrif  a  to  Sigurd, 
the  chivahic  champion,  who  had 
ridden  into  Frank-land,  to  free 
that  entranced  Walkyrian  maid. 
Owing  to  the  revenge  taken  by 
Odin  upon  her,  she  had  lain  in 
death-like  sleep  on  a  hill,  within 
a  structure  of  shields  ;  surrounded 
by  a  forbidding  circle  of  fire.  On 
having  her  constraining  armour 
ripped  up  by  the  Deliverer,  she 
breaks  out  into  a  long  and  mys- 
terious runic  speech,  destined  to 
provide  her  dear  Sigurd  with  all 
kinds  of  runic  charms ;  each  and 
all,  as  she  herself  says,  '^  conse- 
crated with  holy  mead."  On  this 
occasion  she  thmks  fit  to  warn  him 
afi^ainst  yielding  to  the  temptations 
oi  wine  and  the  dangers  of  drun- 
kenness, which,  leading  to  quarrels 
among  bold  men,  has  'Romany 
brou^t  misery  and  death." 

vni. 

We  reach  higher  ground  when 
we  come  to  the  saws  about  good- 
will among  men  and  the  need  of 
human  communion.  Friendship, 
Love,  and  Benevolent  Forbearance 
form  the  themes  of  some  Eddie 
verses  that  are  either  marked  by 
warm-hearted  feeling,  or  by  great 
power  of  observation  and  by  philo- 
sophical  insight. 

**  Man  is  the  joy  of  man,"  says 
the  n&va-mdl.  If  you  wander 
alone,  on  forsaken  paths,  even 
in  the  strength  of  youth,  you 
will  **  think  yourself  rich  when 
you  meet  fellow-men."  The 
virtue  of  genuine  and  lasting 
friendship  comes  in  for  enthusi- 
astic praise.  Lip- friendship  and 
true  friendship  are  thus  graphic- 
ally set  off : — 

Far  and    roundabout  is  the  way  to 

the  bad  friend's, 
E'en  though  you  find  his  house  by  the 

road. 


But  to  a  true  friend  the  path  Hea 

straight, 
Though  he  be  far  away. 

If  thou  haat  a  friend  whom  thou  well 

canst  trust : 
Go  often  to  him  for  friendly  talk  ! 
For  brushwood  grows,  and  very  high 

grass, 
On  the  path  which  nobody  treads. 

With  an  old  friend  be  thou  never  the 

first 
To  break  the  bonds  of  friendship  ! 
Care  gnaws  the  heart  if  no  longer  thou 

canst 
Disembosom  thyself  to  a  friend. 

That  is  souls'  exchange  when  one  to 

the  other 
Truly    can    tell    the   whole    of    his 

thoughts. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  to  be  yrith  the 

false  : 
No  true  friend  is  he  who  but  flatters 

in  words. 

Of  false  friendship,  we  hear 
this : — 

Hotter  than  fire,  between  false  friends,. 

Love  for  five  days  bums. 

On  the  sixth  day  it  is  quenched  and 

dead : 
Then    all    friendship    has    dwindled 

away. 

The  desirability  of  forming 
bonds  of  useful  friendship  is  im- 
pressed in  a  verse  whose  imagery, 
according  to  Bopp,  remarkably 
coincides  with  a  passage  in  the 
great  Indian  epic,  the  Maha 
Bharata. 

The  thorn-bush  withers  that  stands 
in  the  thorpe  ; 

Nor  leaves,  nor  bark  will  remain  to  it.. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  man  whom  no- 
body favours. 

Why  should  he  live  much  longer  ? 

Perhaps  a  cruel  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  friendless  in  the  manner 
in  which  a  despised  tree,  taken 
away  from  its  fellows  in  the  wood, 
fares  among  the  mischievous  boys 
of  a  village. 

Again,  a  slv  and  somewhat 
unpleasant  world-wisdom  charac- 
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terises  tli6  words  which  the  Eddie 
sage  utters  on  the  liberality  of 
men,  in  connection  with  friend- 
ship : — 

I  never  met  a  man  bo  boxmtiful 

That  he  declined  a  gift ; 

Nor  any  so  wondrously  free  with  his 

own, 
That  he  would  scorn  a  reward. 

To  his  friend  a  man  should  be  a  friend, 
And  gifts  with  gifts  requite.  .  .  . 
Givers    and    requiters    are    longest 

friends, 
If  everything  else  goes  well ! 

On  Love  there  are  some  delicate 
and  some  profound  touches : — 

This  knowledge  we  have  in  our  heart's 

depth. 
Where  the  innermost  secret  is  hidden  : 
That  no  greater  grief  can  befall  a  man 
Than  the  torturing  grief  of  love. 

At  love  let  no  one  ever  wonder  in 

another ! 
•Often  the  wise  are  caught  where  the 

fool  escapes.     .     .     . 
All-powerful    Love    takes    prudence 

away 
From  the  wisest  sons  of  men. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  strong 
Northern  race  that  it  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  sentiments, 
and  such  judgment,  as  regards  one 
of  the  most  powerful  passions  of 
the  himian  heart.  Nor  can  we 
fail  to  admire  the  benevolence, 
and  the  philosophic  truth,  of  the 
following  description  of  the  g^ood 
and  evil  tendencies  in  mankind  : — 

Vices  and  Virtues  lie  mingled  together 

In  the  breast  of  man. 

Kone  is  so  good  that  no  failing  is  in 

him  ; 
Nor  is  there  utter  badness  without 

better  alloy. 

Practically,  this  verse  strongly 
recommends  charitable  judgment 
and  the  usefulness  of  an  education 
that  may  vanquish  the  worse  dis- 
position. 

IX. 

Upon  Virtuousness  in  general, 


and  the  sense  of  Justice  and  Truth- 
fulness, the  Edda  lays  g^eat  stress. 

**  To  live  a  healthy  life,  and  free 
from  vice,"  is  declared  to  be  bliss 
on  earth.  But  ev.en  if  one's  heaMi 
is  bad,  happiness  may  be  achieved 
**  by  living  on  in  good  works  " — 
even  as  others  are  nappy  in  a  soil 
in  their  kin,  in  their  wealth. 
Everything  around  us  may  die; 
we  ourselves  are  doomed  to  die  ; 
'*  but  the  fair  fame  never  dies  of 
him  that  rightly  earned  it . "  "  One 
thing  also  never  dies ;  that  is,  the 
Judgment  on  the  Dead."  In  full 
keeping  with  this  strain  of  moral 
thoughts,  men  are  told  to  be  firm 
champions  of  Kight  against 
Wrong,  and  only  to  rejoice  at 
justice. 

Says  Odin : — 

I  counsel  thee,  Lodfafnir,  to  listen  tc» 

this  lesson. 
Thou  wilt  profit,  if  thou  followest  it. 
Wherever  of  \f?rong  thou  /iear'«rf,  take 

it  as  do7ie  to  thee ; 
And  never  give  peace  to  the  foe  !  .  .  . 
At  another's  misfortune  never  rejoice. 
But  let  Good  only  give  thee  pleasure  ! 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  no  Deity's 
wrath  or  benevolence  is  appealed 
to,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  the 
moral  precept.  In  fact,  Lod- 
fafnir, to  whom  the  above  ethic 
advice  is  addressed,  merely  says, 
in  the  introductory  verses  of  ike 
Song,  that  **  at  Urda's  Fount  he 
had  silently  sat,  sat  and  thought, 
takine  note  of  the  speeches  of 
men."  There — *'  he  heard  of 
runes  and  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  fathered  some  usefullessons." 
In  the  High  One's  Hall  he  also 
had  listened  to  saws,  which  then 
he  proceeds  to  recount.  Urda's 
Fount,  I  may  here  remark,  repre- 
sents the  Eecords  of  the  Past,  the 
collective  wisdom  of  Antiquity — 
hence  also  the  Moral  System  of 
past  ages. 

Yet,  though  the  ethic  precepts 
are  almost  uniformly — with  but  a 
few  exceptions — given  as  simple 
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<}Oim0el8y  without  any  ref  erenee  to 
divine  commandsy  tiireats,  or  re- 
wards in  heaven,  we  find  that  in 
the  Teutonic  Olympus  there  was  a 
4^ecial  Ood  of  Justice.  His  name 
was  Porseti — that  is,  the  Fore- 
49itter,  or  Judge.  He  is  the  son  of 
Balder,  the  Ood  of  Peace  and 
Lifl^ht,  and  lives  in  the  glittering 
haU  of  Heaven,  whose  golden 
columns  support  a  silver  roof. 
Heligoland — the  Holy  Island — 
once  the  great  Oerman  sanctuary, 
bore  of  old  the  name  of  Forsete- 
land.  Oods  and  men  were  said  to 
appeal  to  Forseti's  judicial  chair, 
the  gold  and  the  silver  of  the 
Hall  in  which  he  sits,  are  evidently 
symbols  of  the  purity  of  Justice. 

Truthfulness,  the  necessary  basis 
for  an  efGlcient  administration  of 
equitable  law,  is  enjoined  in  the 
Second  Commandment,  or  Counsel, 
of  Sigurdrifa : — 

This  I  rede  secondly  :  No  oath  shalt 

thou  swear, 
That  is  not  founded  in  truth. 
Mainswearing  is  followed    by    cruel 

fetters ; 
Accursed  is  the  breaker  of  oaths. 

In  some  other  passages  we  get 
less  highly  moral  teacming.  Be- 
tween a  number  of  maxims 
of  a  refined  or  even  sentimental 
nahire,  there  are,  in  the  Edda, 
here  and  there  some  strong  flashes 
of  the  merciless  sword,  some  fierce 
doctrines  of  war  to  the  death 
against  foes  that  will  not  give  in. 
So  also  we  meet  with  ugly  hints 
that  it  is  right  to  ''  repay  the  false 
friend's  leasing  with  lies  ;  craftily 
thinking,  whilst  speaking  fair;" 
for — **  requital  should  the  ^;ift  re- 
semble." This  occurs  m  the 
Hdva-m£l  between  much  nobler 
doctrines. 

The  Walkyrian  prophetess  is 
•even  worse  in  that  respect.  No 
doubt,  she  insists  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  oaths,  on  strict  veracity,  on 
ihe  avoidance  of  guile.  Speaking 
of  the  importance  of  a  good  repu- 


tation, unsullied  by  false  charges, 
she  wisely  observes  that  calumny 
is  often  difficult  to  meet — ^for 
if  you  gainsay  mean  men,  they 
still  may  reply  with  worse  asser- 
tions ;  whilst  if  you  remain  silent, 
you  seem  a  craven  bom,  or  else 
truly  accused.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, she  ofiPers  a  recipe  of 
her  own  for  dealing  with  the  con- 
cocters  of  falsehood.     She  says  : — 

Of  highest  value  is  fair  fame  ; 
Therefore  strive  to  retain  it ! 
Next  day,  however,  let  his  (the  slan- 
derer's) life  go  forth ; 
So  let  his  lies  be  rewarded  !    . 

Still,  Sigurdrifa  also  counsels 
men : — 

Be  not  hasty  for  vengeance,  though 
thou  suffer  wrong ! 

In  death — they  say—  thou  wilt  bene- 
fit therefrom. 

It  strikes  me,  when  pondering 
over  the  Eddie  texts,  that  it  is  exclu- 
sively in  female  utterances — ^in  the 
Song  of  Sigurdrifa  and  in  the  Song 
of  Sie  Prophetess — we  can  find 
some  attempts  at  inculcating  mo- 
rality by  a  foreshadowing  of  future 
punishments  or  rewards.  How- 
ever, the  passages  in  the  Song  of 
the  Prophetess  (40-44)  are  by  one 
of  the  most  careful  Oerman  critics, 
Weinhold,  assumed  to  be  a 
later  Christian  interpolation.  Of 
such  interpolations  there  are  a  few 
in  the  Older  as  well  as  in  the 
Younger  Edda.  The  general  ab- 
sence of  references  to  rewards  and 
pimishments,  in  the  Teutonic  Scrip- 
ture, is  all  the  more  easily  under- 
stood when  we  remember  that, 
shortly  before  the  time  when  its 
texts  were  collected,  a  great  many 
men,  according  to  the  old  records, 
had  begun  to  cultivate  Free- 
thought, — that  is  to  say,  to  take 
little  or  no  heed  of  the  Gbds  in 
Asgard,  and  to  trust  entirely  to 
their  qfh  powers  of  body  and 
mind. 

But   to   return   to   the   points 
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raised  in  the  Sigurdiifa  Song,  in 
reMrd  to  the  virtue  of  Veracity. 

Truthfulness  was  certainly  a 
German  characteristic  from  ancient 
times.  Tacitus  relates  that  the 
Germans  were  ''  a  people  without 
guile  and  intriguing  artfuhiess/' 
and  that  in  their  public  meetings, 
when  the  beaker  went  roimd,  they 
*'let  out  the  secrets  of  their 
breasts  amidst  openhearted  plea- 
santry." (Germ,  xxii.)  The  picture 
of  Northern  life  in  the  Ice- 
landic text  is  not  quite  the  same  ; 
but  neither  is  there  utter  dissimi- 
larity. .  At  all  events,  Love  of 
Trum  had  a  special  representa- 
tive in  the  Nortnem  goddess  Var, 
or  Wara,  who  keeps  accoimt 
of  the  oaths.  A  maiden-com- 
panion of  the  Queen  of  Heavens, 
she  watches  over  the  troth-plight 
of  lovers  and  of  those  that  are  to 
be  united  in  wedlock.  The  name 
of  Wara,  who  punishes  breaches 
of  promise,  is  usually  explained  as 
meaning  "  the  Warner,"  or  **  the 
Wary  One."  In  a  larger  sense, 
Wara  is  Veritas,  or  Wahrheit.  I 
believe  this  point  can  be  made  out 
etymologicaJly. 

Of  Wara  it  is  said  in  the  Younger 
Edda : — **  She  is  wise,  and  searches 
out  everything,  so  that  nothing 
remains  hidden  before  her.  Hence 
the  saying,  that  one  becomes 
< aware'  of  a  thing,  when  one 
learns  it."  *  In  the  grand  and 
charming  Lay  of  the  Fetching  of 
the  Hammer,  t  Wara  is  mentioned 
as  the  Goddess  of  Wedlock :  — 

Spoke    then    Thrjrm,    the    ruler    of 

QixntB: 
**  Bring  me  the  hammer,  my  bride  to 

hallow  ! 
Put  Miblnir  in  the  lap  of  the  maiden ! 
Wed  us  together  by  the  hand  of  Var!" 

The  hammer-symbol  is  here 
tantamount  to  the  Indian  Swutica. 


Even  in  German  medisBvallegeiids, 
God  is  still  spoken  of,  in  regard  to* 
the  Virgin  Mary,  as  ''the  Smith 
from  the  Upper  Land,  who  threw 
the  hammer  into  her  lap ;" — clearly 
an  echo  of  the  former  worship  of 
the  hammer-bearing  Thor,  or 
Thunar,  in  his  qualiiy  as  a  oonse- 
crator  of  marriage. 

X. 

Conjugal  Fidelity — ^the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  so-called  ring-oath — 
and  general  Purity  of  Life,  are 
virtues  impressed  in  the  High 
One's  Lay,  as  well  as  in  the  Eleven 
Commandments,  or  Coimsels,  of  the 
Song  of  Sigurdrifa^  (No.  vm.) 

Odin  himself,  it  is  true,  confesses 
openly  to  having  committed  some 
faults  in  that  respect.  This  occur- 
red, for  instance,  when  he  had  to 
make  friends  with  the  giant-maid 
Gunnlod,  in  order,  through  her 
help — ^as  before  stated — ^to  get  and 
carry,  by  a  clever  device,  the 
ambrosian  drink  of  Poetry  from 
Suttung^s  Hall  into  Asgard.  The 
tale  in  question  is  a  very  charming 
one.  Under  the  guise  of  a  snake, 
the  great  God  wriggled  himself 
into  t^ie  Hall.  There  he  ingratiat- 
ed himself  with  Gunnlod,  the  fair 
g^uardian  of  the  poetic  potion^ 
whose  ''whole  heart  and  ardent 
favour"  he  won.  Having  been 
allowed  by  her  freely  to  imbibe  the 
mead  Odhrorir,  he  suddenly  sailed 
away  with  this  booty,  as  an  eagle, 
to  Asgard.  Being  pursued  by  the 
Giant,  who  flew  after  him  in  his 
own  eagle-shirt,  Odin  squirted  out, 
from  behind,  a  small  part  of  the 
potion,  which  has  since  '^  become 
the  bad  poets'  part."  The  ring- 
oath  which  the  God  had  sworn  to 
the  Titan  maid,  he  broke  by  his 
flight,  leaving  her  to  weep  and 
gneve.     *'Who  in  his  faith  will 
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yet  trust?"  ^pointedly  asks  the 
Lay. 

However,  tales  like  these  are  to 
be  understood,  even  within  the 
mythological  system  of  faith,  as  a 
mere  figurative  and  symbolic  fancy; 
certainly  not  as  a  moral  teaching. 
The  conceit  of  making  the  great 
Gt)d  come  in  as  a  crawling  thing, 
but  fly  away  as  an  eagle,  after  he 
had  become  inspirited  both  by 
holy  love  and  by  the  ennobling 
ambrosia  of  poetry,  is  a  beautifiu 
description  of  the  powers  of  the 
Skaldic  art.  The  code  of  every- 
day morality  must  not  be  applied 
to  such  a  myth. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  some  of  Odin's  sayings 
about  women  are  bad — ^very  bad 
— hopelessly  bad.  Though  it  is  a 
God  who  utters  them,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  repeat  them  here ;  at 
least,  the  worst  ones.  They  are 
quite  at  variance  with  the  venera- 
tion for  womankind  which  other- 
wise characterised  the  heathen 
Teutonic  race. 

Tacitus  testifies  that  '^  something 
sacred  and  prophetic  "  did  attach 
to  women,  among  the  Germans. 
Women  were  consulted  on  im- 
portant public  occasions,  and  their 
counsels  often  acted  upon.  Men 
naturally  reserved  to  themselves 
the  final  decision  on  ques- 
tions for  which  they  might 
have  to  fight  and  to  die;  but 
they  did  not'  disregard  female 
advice.  Among  a  great  number 
of  distinguished,  far-seeing  Ger- 
man women,  to  whom  the  highest 
respect  was  shewn,  the  Eoman 
writer  specially  mentions  Aurinia 
and  Yeleda.  The  latter  name 
evidently  means— like  the  Norse 
"Vala" — a  prophetess.  Tacitus 
further  says  that  the  Germans  are 
**  almost  the  only  people  among 
the  barbarians  who  live  in  wedlock 
with  one  wife  only,"  and  that  all 
their  marriage-customs  and  general 
habits  prove  that  **  woman  is  not 


held  to  remain  outside  the  world 
of  thought,  and  the  struggles  of 
men."  To  earn  the  praise  of 
women  by  their  bravery,  was  the 
highest  ambition  of  those  rude 
warriors,  whose  family  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Roman 
testimony,  was  the  purest. 

In  later  times  we  read  that 
women  in  the  North  sometimes 
exercised  the  highest  functions  in 
public  worship.  We  find  them 
alluded  to,  in  the  sagas,  as 
temple  priestesses.  In  Iceland, 
women  are  now  and  then  men- 
tioned as  holding  the  office  oigydia 
or  hof-gydia — ^just  like  the  male 
head  of  the  family  did,  who  was  at 
once  sib-chieftain  and  performer  of 
sacred  rites.  Ag^in,  the  g^eat  cos- 
mogonic  lay  of  the  Edda — explain- 
ing the  Fast  and  foretelling  the 
Future — is  uttered  by  a  prophetesp* 
So  also,  in  the  Song  of  Groa's  Ee- 
awakening,  the  Earth-Force,  re* 
presenting  the  female  principle, 
utters  words  of  wisdom.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  Hyndla 
Lay,  in  which  Freia,  and  her 
Titanic  coimterpart,  or  sister-com- 
panion, hold  a  dialogue. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  respect  for 
womankind,  the  Great  Talker— or,, 
the  Grey  Speaker,  as  the  Euler  of 
the  Cloudy  Sky  was  also  caUed — 
lets  off  against  women  sundry  bad 
squibs.  He  does  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  '*  on  a  turning  wheel, 
women's  hearts  are  formed  ;  wile 
in  their  breasts  is  laid." 

The  love  of  a  woman  who  falsehood 
harbours, 

Is  as  if  one  drove  on  slippery  ice, 

With  a  highmettled  horse,  two-year- 
old,  unbroken ; 

Or  sailed  with  helmless  ship  on  a. 
racing  sea ; 

Or  as  if  the  halt  were  to  catch  reindeer 
in  the  thawing'  fell. 

Odin,  who  deceived  Gtinnlod,. 
was,  in  turn,  deceived  by  Billung'a 
lass.  Of  this  he  gives  a  most 
lamentable     accoimt,    beginnings 
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sententiously  with  the  remark 
above  quoted,  that  "no  greater 
grief  can  befall  a  man  than  the 
torturing  grief  of  love." 

That  I  saw  when  in  the  reeds  I  sat. 

Awaiting  my  sweet  love. 

Heart  and  aoid  that  dear  maid  was  to 

me  ; — 
But  still,  I  did  not  possess  her. 

In  Biz  more  verses,  Odin  details 
the  whole  miserable  stoxr  of  his 
disappointment,  which  ends  some- 
what m  the  Quixotic  manner. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
ficTire  of  the  Zeus  of  the  G^ermanic 
Olympusalso  arose  out  of  a  worship 
of  the  elementary  forces  of  Nature, 
and  that  the  explanation  given  by 
tiieScienceof  OomparativeKeligion 
for  the  various  amours  of  the 
classic  deities,  holds  equally  good 
for  the  creed  of  tiie  Teutons. 
These  quasi-Quixotic  or  Boccaccian 
tales,  which  stand  like  boulders  of 
the  older  mythological  formation 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Morel 
Oode  of  the  Edda,  must  therefore 
be  sorted  out  from  the  Bules  of 
Xiife,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  the 
ethic  standard  the  Northmen  had 
reached  in  course  of  time.  In 
dogma,  as  well  as  in  ethics,  the 
Teutonic  religion  presents  as  little 
an  immutable  fixity  of  features  as 
any  other  creed — ^from  tiiie  Yedic 
reHgion  down  to  the  various  Church 
systems  of  our  time. 

In  his  reflections  upon  the  ten- 
der sex,  Odin  indignantly  speaks 
of— 

A  wicked  woman's  words, 
That  mortally  wounded  a  thane. 
Her  false  tongue  caused  his  death — 
And  not  his  guilt. 

'  On  her  part,  the  re-awakened 
Walkyrian  prophetess  gives  to 
8igurd  some  warnings  about  "per- 
nicious women  that  on  the  way- 
side sit,  and  swords  and  valour 
deaden."  She  further  counsels 
him: — ^'Alihough  thou  see  fair 
women  on  the  benches  sitting,  let 


not  their  beauty  have  power  over 
thy  sleep !  *' 

It  is  but  right  to  add  here  that 
Odin — who  is  as  contradictory  to 
himself,  in  his  Proverbs,  as  his 
Solomonic  double — ^mitigatos  his 
own  bill  of  indictment  against 
women  by  a  similar  out-spokenness 
against  men : — 

Openly  1*11  speak ;  for  both  sexes  I 

know  : 
Unstable  toward  women  are  the  minds 

of  men. 
Most  fairly  we    speak,    when    most 

falsely  we  think — 
The  wariest  have  thus  been  deceived. 

This  sentiment,  men,  of  course, 
equally  repudiate  with  the  utmost 
indignation. 

XI. 

Besides  preaching  private  vir- 
tues, the  Edda  contains  some 
public-spirited  utterances  referring' 
to  Civic  Duty.  It  also  dwells  on 
the  good  effect  which  the  contact 
with  other  men  has  on  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  and  on  the  growth 
of  popular  eloquence. 

It  IS  in  the  Icelandic  ton&fue,  we 
must  remember,  that  the  Edda  was 
written.  That  land  of  snow  and 
fire,  in  the  antarctic  circle,  towards 
which  the  exiles  from  the  Nor- 
wenan  Harald  Fairhaii's  tyranny 
had  set  sail,  possessed  Bepublican 
institutions,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  century — ^a  period  which 
is  at  the  same  tune  the  period  of 
Iceland's  independence  and  free- 
dom, and  of  the  most  fiourishing 
development  of  her  literature.  To 
attend  to  public  afiPairs,  was  in  that 
northern  commonwealth  every 
freeman's  duty. 

Bepublican  simplicity,  with  a 
proper  respectable  oearing  in  out- 
wara  appearance,  is  inculcated,  in 
the  Edda,  as  a  means  of  fostering 
public  spirit.  For  splendid  gar- 
ments— says  the  Hdva-m£l — ^he 
should  not  care,  who  rides  to  the 
Thing;  that  is,  to   the  GeuOTi&l 
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AsBembly,  or  People's  Parliament. 
Of  his  shoes  and  oreeches  he  need 
not  be  ashamed,  if  only  he  puts  in 
a  deanly  appearance ;  nor  should 
he  stay  at  home  if  his  stallion  is  a 
poor  one.  His  chief  concern  must 
be,  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 
An  admonition  is  added,  that  a 
man  should  not  yield  to  the  allure- 
ments of  an ''  enchantress, "  lest  she 
mi^ht  make  him  forget  his  political 
duties  and  render  mm  careless  of 
the  speeches  made  in  Parliament 
by  the  People's  rulers  (^Thing%  tU 
Thiodans  maU): — 

I  counael  thee,  Lodfafnir,  to  listen  to 

this  lesson. 
Thou  wilt  profit  if  thou  foUowst  it ! 
In  an  enchantress'  embrace  do  thou 

not  sleep, 
&  that  in  her  arms  she  hold  thee. 

She  so  will  enthral    thee  that  thou 

dost  not  remember 
The    Thing    and     the     head-men's 

speeches  ; 
From  the  meal  thou  wilt  fly,  and  from 

the  joys  of  men — 
In  grief  thou  wilt  go  to  thy  couch. 

The  enthusiasm  created  at  public 
meetings,  and  the  growth  of 
eloquence  fostered  there,  are  thus 
described : — 

Brand  bums  from  brand  till  it  be 

burnt  out ; 
Fire  from  fire  Lb  quickened. 
Men,  through  men,  gain  their  power 

of  speech. 
When  lonely,  their  shyness  is  waxing. 

At  a  hoary  speaker  sneer  thou  never ; 
Often  the  words  of  the  aged  are  wise. 
Thoughtful  counsel  often  comes 
From  a  shrivelled  skin  that  is  covered 
yrith  scars. 

Together  with  the  performance 
of  Oivic  Duty,  Indusmousness  is 
repeatedly  urged.  The  Edda  does 
not  countenance  the  idea  that  we 
«hould  take  no  thoueht  for  our 
bodily  wants.  On  uie  contrary, 
it  teaches  the  Duty  of  Labour ;  but 
it  adds  thkt,  with  diligence  in 
work,  a  corresponding  enjojrment 


of  its  fruits  should  go    hand  in 
hand. 

Early  rising  is  impressed  upon 
him  who  has  few  workers;  so 
that  labour  be  properly  doiie. 
**  'Tis  not  meet  to  sleep  away 
the  mom;  half  of  the  wealth 
is  won  by  quickness."  In  the 
more  cruelly  martial  strain  of 
a  warlike  adventurer,  or  belli- 
cose bummer,  whose  working  tool 
is  his  sword,  another  verse  say« : — 

Early  must  rise  who  means  to  get 
Another  man's  head  or  house-goods. 
Seldom  prey  is  caught  by  a  siuggiBh 

wolf. 
Or  victory  won  by  a  drowsy  man. 

In  regard  to  industry,  we  are 
treated  to  some  Bules  of  Life  whicl^ 
one  would  scarcely  look  for  from 
the  lips  of  a  GK>d.  Odin  actually 
condescends  to  giving  advice  on 
matters  of  hanmcraft  and  trade. 
He  warns  men  not  to  follow  the 
trade  of  a  shoe-maker,  or  a  shckft- 
maker !     He  wittily  observes : — 

I  counsel  thee,  Lodfafnir,  to  listen  to 

this  lesson. 
Thou  wilt  profit  if  thou  follow'st  it ! 
Make  no  snoes  for  another  ;  nor  be  a 

shaft-maker — 
Unless  it  be  for  thyself ! 
For  a  shoe,  if  ill-xnade,  or  a  shaft,  if 

crooked. 
Every  evil  will  be  called  dowii  on  thy 

head. 

This  counsel,  I  reckon,  was 
nven  with  a  view  of  stimulating 
home-industry:  a  very  necessary 
accomplishment  in  Iceland,  with 
its  few  settlements  standing  wide 
apart;  where,  consequently,  each 
family  had,  and  in  a  great  measure 
still  has,  ^  tailor  and  to  tinker  a 
good  deal,  and  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  the  chief  necessaries  in  the 
way  of  clothing  and  accoutrements. 
For  a  warrior,  a  good  shoe  in  so 
stony  and  pathless  a  country  as 
Iceland  or  Norway,  and  a  good 
Bpear-shaft,  were  two  chief  wants. 
So,  after  all,  the  Odinic  quib  has 
perhaps  some  useful  meaning. 
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Man  should  work,  but  also  en- 
joy— ^this  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Teutonic  Scripture,  luserliness 
is  condemned.  Of  the  property 
gained  by  your  zeal,  you  ought 
not  to  meanly  stint  yourself.  In- 
heritance frequently  g^es  astray: 
''for  the  hated  oft  is  saved  what 
lor  the  dear  was  destined.'' 

To  live  courageously,  and  to 
be  open-handed,  is  declared  to 
be  the  best  way  of  warding  off 
sorrow.  ''The  timid  tremble 
at  everything;  the  niggardly 
neither  know  how  to  live,  nor  how 
to  let  live."  But  though  earning 
is  desirable,  mere  wealth  should 
not  be  worshipped.  '*  He  who 
knows  little,  cnows  least  of  all 
that  riches  are  often  deceptive. 
One  man  is  rich;  another  poor. 
Let  poverty  never  be  sneered  at!" 
Affluence  sometimes  vanishes  in 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye :  ''of  friends 
it  is  the  falsest." 

Generous  liberality  is  recom- 
mended. The  poor  should  never 
be  thrust  from  the  gate;  nor 
the  wretched  wayfarer  spoken  to 
in  harsh  words.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  "  open  the  bolt  (to  shew 
full  hospitality)  to  all ;  but  a  mite 
thou  shouldst  hand,  at  least — lest 
this  race  call  down  every  ill  on  thy 
limbs." 

In  the  midst  of  the  exhortations 
to  kindness  and  liberality,  there  is 
a  bit  of  clothes'  philosophy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  German  saying : 
"  Khider  machen  Leute"  : — 

My  garments  in  a  forest  I  gave  away 

To  two  men  of  the  wood. 

Heroes    they    thought    themselves, 

when  the  cloaks  thev  got. 
To  be  laughed  at,  is  the  lot  of  the 

naked. 

xn. 

Some  of  the  maxims  of  the  Edda 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  doughty  character 
of  the  Northmen.  It  is  as  if  a 
moralist  had  set  himself  the  task 


of  reforming  the  exaggeration  of 
their  fighting  temper,  at  the  riak 
of  talkmg  against  their  martial 
grain,  or  falling  himself  into  an 
undesirable  and  weakly  extreme 
of  softness. 

The  Eddie  sage  seems  at  his 
worst,  when,  in  Solomonic  fashion, 
he  remarks  that — "  it  is  better  to 
live,  even  to  live  in  want ;  a  living 
man  can  always  get  a  cow."  But 
the  context  shews  that  he  only 
wishes  to  console  the  despairing 
poor,  to  cheer  them  on  in  the* 
struggle  for  life — ^not  to  counsel  a 
cowardly  attachment  to  life;  for 
in  the  same  verse  he  says,  by  wajr 
of  illustration: — "I  saw  fire  sear 
the  rich  man's  wealth ;  and  Death 
stood  before  his  door." 

What  follows,  appears  to  come 
nearer  a  selfish  estimation  of  the 
value  of  life.  But  even  then  a 
closer  inspection  proves  that 
bravery  is  not  under-rated,  but 
that  the  object  of  the  moralist 
rather  is,  to  counteract  all  feeling 
of  despair  among  suffering  imd 
partly  disabled  men.     He  sings: — 

The  halt  may  ride,  the  one-handed 

drive  cattle, 
The  deaf  find  strength  yet  to  fight. 
To  be  blind  is  better  than  be  burnt  on 

the  pyre  : 
No  one  gets  good  from  a  corpse. 

Otherwise,  though  the  Eddie 
Lays  of  Gods  and  Heroes  are  full 
of  the  clangour  of  arms,  the  pro- 
verbial  philosophy  in  the  Hava-mdl 
alludes  out  in  passing  to  the  virtue 
of  valour.  Most  probably,  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  inscribe 
the  usefulness  of  the  fighting 
quality  too  prominently  into  the 
ethic  code  of  a  Teutonic  race. 
Almost  the  only  explicit  sentence  is 
the  following : — 

The  cowardly  man  means  to  live  for 

ever, 
If  from  warfare  he  keeps  away. 
Yet  old  age  will  not  win  him  peace, 
Although  the  spears  may  spare  him. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the^ 
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contempt  felt  for  those  who  died  a 
•' straw-deatli,"  as  it  was  called; 
instead  of  falling  in  battle.  In  the 
Lay  of  Sigurdnf  a,  this  counsel  is 
laid  down: — 

For  the  seventh  I  rede  thee  :  If  thou 

hast  a  quarrel 
With  a  doughty  and  daring  man  ; 
'Tis  better  to  fight  than  to  perish  m 

fire 
Within  thy  house  and  HalL 

This  teaching  comes  very 
properly  from  a  Virgin  of  Battle. 
The  custom  of  blood-feuds  being 
universali  the  demi-CKxldess  tells 
Sigurd — * '  never  to  believe  the  word 
of  a  foe's  ^nsman,  whose  brother 
thou  hast  slain,  or  whose  father 
thou  hast  felled."  For — **  there 
lurks  a  wolf  in  a  son  not  yet  of  age, 
though  with  gold  thou  triest  to 
appease  him."  Again  : — *'  Strife 
and  Hatred  never  sleep;  nor  is 
injury  ever  forgotten,"  These 
principles  and  sayings  mark  a 
social  condition  full  of  personal 
daneerSy  when — as  another  verse 
has  it — **  under  every  cloak  I  look 
for  a  fist."  So  also,  men  are  ad- 
monished : — 

Do    not  go,   in  the  open,    a   foot's 

length  from  your  arms  ! 
None  knows  on  the  way  when  he  may 

need  his  spear. 

All  the  more  wholesome  is  the 
-counsel  given  to  every  man  that 
he  should  use  whatever  power  he 
has  with  moderation  and  dis- 
creetly; for — ''when  among  the 
bold  he  steps,  no  one  single-handed 
is  doufihtiest. "  The  strongly 
marked  individuality  of  the  North- 
man, easily  verging  upon  over- 
bearing and  self-willed  behaviour, 
stood  much  in  need  of  this  re- 
minder. 

xni. 

The  modest  appreciation  of  the 
Limits  of  Human  UnderstandiiiK, 
;and  the  true  Philosophy  of  liie, 
form  the  subject  of  several  charac- 


teristic verses  of  the  Edda.    We 
are  told  that — 

LitiUa  aanda ; 
LUiUa  eaeva — 
ZUil  eru  g$dd  guma, 
Thoi  allir  m&nn 
Urddut  jafnspakir ; 
Sdlf  er  aid  hvar. 

Curiously  enough,  as  if  to  puzzle 
the  reader's  int^ect,  this  verse 
itself  is  somewhat  difllcult  to  con- 
strue and  to  understand.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  correct 
translation : — 

Little,  as  of  sand-grains  ; 
Little,  as  of  sea-froth — 
Little  are  the  minds  of  men. 
Unequal  b  the  wisdom  of  men  ; 
Everywhere  the  world  is  by  halves. 

The  Edda  is,  however,  far  from 
discountenancing,  in  a  pietistic 
manner,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  it  ac- 
knowledges that — ''of  those  men 
the  lives  are  fairest,  who  know 
much  well."  At  the  same  time,  it 
^ves  precepts  of  moderation  even 
m  wisdom;  that  is  to  say,  it  re- 
jects that  sad,  unpleasurable  sort 
of  seriousness  which  would  fain 
pass  for  superior  wisdom.  Some 
of  these  verses  come  strangely 
close  to  a  well-known  passage  in 
Ecdesiastes  (vii.  16,  17).  Thus 
the  Edda  teaches  : — 

Moderately  wise,  Man  should  be. 
But  never  over- wise  ; 
For  a  wise  man's  heart  is  seldom  glad. 
If  he  is  too  wise  who  owns  it. 

Moderately  wise,  Man  should  be, 

But  never  over- wise. 

Of  his  Fate  let  no  one  beforehand 

know; 
So  his  mind  will  be  freest  from  care. 

In  another  passage,  men  are 
exhorted  to  ".keep  a  gladsome  and 
even  temper  down  to  the  day  of 
their  deatn." 

There  are,  here  and  there,  note- 
worthy points  of  contact  between 
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utterances  of  the  Hava-mal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  some  sayings  in 
Ecdesiastesy  Jesus  Sirach,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  on  the  other. 
Similar  points  of  contact  in  the 
moral  doctrines  of  various  nations 
are  reasonably  held  to  be  the  out- 
come either  of  an  independent 
evolution  of  himian  thought,  which 
01^  difieront  points  of  th(d  globe 
arrived  at  about  the  same  result ; 
or  the  coincidence  is  assumed  to  be 
a  proof  of  a  common  race  origin  in 
fl;rey  antiquity.  But  as  the  verses 
in  Ecdesiastes  are  so  very  much 
like  those  in  the  Hava-miU,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Eddie 
maxim  is  one  of  those  later  inter- 
polations which  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes 
had,  in  all  probability,  not  Solomon 
for  its  author,  but  was  written 
about  500  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  at  the  time  of  the  exile  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  Persian  dominion 
over  them.  The  questionable 
morality  of  verses  16  and  17 
in    chapter    vii.    has    been    ex- 

Slained  from  this  suffering  and 
lerefore  somewhat  degenerate 
condition  of  the  downtrodden 
Hebrews.*  Still,  it  may  just  be 
that  the  Jews,  during  their  exile, 
found  and  adopted,  but  somewhat 
altered  for  the  worse,  an  originally 
purer  Persian  doctrine,  of  which  a 
striking  trace  has  been  preserved, 
amonf  the  Aryan  race  of  the 
Scandinavian  North,  in  the  above 
quoted  passages  of  the  Hdva-ma]. 
This  would,  of  course,  lead  us  to 
suppose  a  rather  early  workmg 
but  of  some  kind  of  ethic  rules 
among  the  Aryan  stock  of  Central 


Asia,  before  it  branched  off   to- 
wards the  East  and  the  West. 

The  latter  hypothesb  I,  for  mj 
part,  by  no  means  look  upon  as  aoi 
mipossible  or  unlikely  one.  Tlxe^ 
mythological  systems  of  widely 
separated  nations,  as  well  as  their 
languages,  have  been  traced  to  a 
common  root.  So  also  the  begin- 
nings of  their  ethic  views  may  be 
fathered,  in  many  oases,  upon  a 
common  origin. 

xrv. 

The  unsteadiness  and  variable 
nature  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  outside  of 
things,  are  exemplified  by  a  re- 
markable number  of  Eddie  saws. 

» 

''Many  are  the  weather's 
changes  in  five  days ; — how  many 
more  in  a  month  !  "  Different 
are  things  and  persons  from  what 
they  seem.  A  one  night's  ice  ;  a 
coiled  snake;  a  bears  caresses; 
a  King's  offspring;  a  flattering 
fortune-teller ;  a  man  lying  van* 
quished  on  tiiie  ground;  a  dear 
sEy;  a  smiling  lord;  an  early- 
sown  field ;  a  precocious  child ;  an 
over-swift  horse  (apt  to  break  his 
leg) ;  and  a  great  many  other  de- 
ceptive  appearances,  must  not  be 
trusted. 

At  night,  the  day  may  be  praiaed  ; 
A  woman  after  she  is  burnt  (cremated);, 
A  Bword  when  it  has  been  proved  ; 
A  maid  after  she  is  married  ; 
Ice  after  it  has  been  crossed  ; 
Ale  after  it  is  drunk. 

A  further  prudential  sayings 
connected  with  the  true  plulosophj 
of  life,  speaks  of  the  unwisdom  of 
a  man  wno,  in  presence  of  calami- 
ties, spends  all  power  of  resistance 


*  Ecdesiastes  vii  15  :  All  things  have  I  seen  in  the  days  of  my  vanity :  there  ie 
ajustmanthatperishethin  his  rightetntmeeef  and  there  iiawiehedman  thatpro" 
Umgeth  hie  life  in  his  fvickedness.  16.  Be  not  righteous  over  much  :  neither  xnake 
thyself  ever  wise :  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  7  17.  Bo  not  over  mn9h 
wUdced,  neither  be  thoa  foolish  :  why  shouldest  tnou  die  before  thy  time  ? 
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in   eneryating    nocturnal   cogita- 
tion : — 

An  imwifle  man  lies  all  night  awake. 
Tossing  about  in  restless  thoughts. 
Wretched  he  is  when  the  morning 

breaks ; 
Then  wailing  b^ins  once  more. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
energetic  individuaUsm  of  the 
Teutons  reconciled  itself  to  a  fatal- 
istic creed,  which  ho^vever  did  not 
hinder  them  from  living  a  life  of 
tumultuous  action.  ^^AIl  is  laid 
down  beforehand"  {lagt  er  alt 
fyrir),  says  Sigurd  undaunted, 
when  he  consults  the  seer  Gripir  as 
to  the  struggles  which  await  him. 
And  in  leaving  Ghipir,  the  bold 
warrior  again  exclaims  : — **  Faro- 
well  !  Fate  cannot  be  withstood ! " 
The  inevitable  concatenation  of 
events  strongly  struck  our  fore- 
fathers' fancy.  Yet  their  ever 
active  will  did  not  suffer  from  this 
belief — even  as  men  now-a-day^ 
repeat  doctrines  of  predestination, 
without  forgetting  to  fight  against 
dangers  that  approach  them. 

When  Life's  struggles  are  over, 
a  respectful  treatment — the  Edda 
says — is  to  be  given  to  the  human 
remains.  This  is  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment of  the  re- awakened 
Walk3rrian  Maid : — 

For  the  ninth  I  tell  thee  :  Take  care 

of  the  Dead, 
Wherever  thou  findest  them  in  the 

field— 
Whether  sickness  felled  them,  or  the 

foundering  ship, 
Or  whether  a  sword  had  smitten  them. 

Let    a    mound    be    raised    to    their 

memory  : 
Their  heads  and   hands  be  washed 

first! 
Combed  and  dried  they  shall  come  to 

the  coffin. 
Then  do  thou  pray  for  their  happy 

sleep  ! 


By  the  Law  of  Odin — that  is, 
of  the  semi-mvthic,  semi-historical 
chieftain  of  that  name,  who  came 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
through  Qermany,  to  Sweden — ^it 
was  ordained  tiiat  ''the  dead 
should  be  burnt,"  and  that  *'  for 
illustrious  men  a  mound  should 
be  raised  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance." Odin's  Law  further 
provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
stone-fence  round  the  grave.  Fire- 
burial  was  the  universal  practice 
among  the  various  Teutonic  tribes. 
In  Oennany  it  was  kept  up  among 
the  Tliuringians  and  Saxony,  down 
to  the  seventh  and  eighth  century. 
I  have  shewn  elsewhere  *  that  the 
reference  to  a  ''coffin,"  in  the 
Ninth  Commandment  of  Sigurd- 
rifa,  may  be  a  later  inter{)olation; 
betraying  a  Christian  orig^.  But 
the  general  injunction  to  take  care 
of  the  Dead,  and  to  respect  their 
memory,  is  undoubtedly  of  most 
ancient  date,  and  jB^ves  proof  of 
some  delicacy  of  i^eling  among 
the  heathen  Teutons,  even  as 
among  the  Qreeks  of  the  heroic 
age. 

On  this  subject  of  honour  to  the 
Dead«  Tacitus  has  the  follow- 
ing, with  regard  to  the  Qerman 
custom : — 

"  There  is  no  ambitious  show  in 
their  funerals.  The  only  distinc- 
tion to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
bodies  of  their  leading  men  are 
burnt  with  a  certain  kind  of  wood. 
They  cover  the  pile  neither  with 
&[arments,  nor  with  incense ;  only 
the  weapons^  sometimes  the  horse, 
are  added  to  the  pyre.  The 
f  imeral  place  is  marked  by  a  knoll 
of  turf :  they  reject  the  honour  of 
laboriously  constructed  heavy 
monuments,  as  if  it  were  a  burden 
upon    the    dead.      Laments   and 


*  "Fire-Burial  among  oar  Gennanic  Forefathers :  a  Beoord  of  the  Poetry  and 
Hirtory  of  Teutonic  Cremation.*'  By  Karl  Blind.  London  :  Loogaans  and  Co.; 
1875. 
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tears  they  soon  give  up ;  but  grief 
and  sorrow  last  long  with  mem 
(dolorem  et  tristitiam  tarde  ponunt). 
For  women  it  is  meet  to  utter 
wails;  for  men,  to  keep  up  re- 
membrance." 

XV. 

In  the  Hdva-mdl,  from  which  the 
above  Bales  of  life  are  mainly 
drawn,  Odin's  Bunic  Song  is  in- 
cluded, which  ends  with  these 
significant  words  : — 

Now  are  sung  the  High  One's  Songs 
In  the  High  One's  Hail- 
To  the  Bona  of  men  all  useful ; 
But  useless  to  the  Giant-bom. 

Hail  to  him,  who  has  sunff  them  ! 
Hail  to  him,  who  knows  ^em  ! 
Long  Hves,  who  has  leamt  them. 
Hail  to  all  that  hear  them  ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  re- 
striction of  the  Ethic  Code  for  the 
use  of  the  sons  of  men — to  the 
exclusion  of  the  offspring  of  the 
Jotun,  or  Giants — the  idea  is  laid 
down  that  the  representatives  of  the 
primeval  forces  of  Nature  cannot 
be  bound  to  a  moral  law — ^that  in 
Mankind  alone  an  ethic  principle 
can  be  upheld. 

If,  now,  we  take  a  survey  over 
the  whole  of  the  Eddie  maxims, 
we  are,  first  and  foremost,  struck 
by  the  fact  of  an  utter  absence  of 
religious  fanaticism  as  against  non- 
believers  in  the  Asa  faith.  Not  a 
single  passage  curses  any  heretic. 
The  Gk>ds  keep  in  the  bacKground ; 
no  priest  appears  with  a  maledic- 
tion. A  second  remarkable  point 
is,  that  the  moral  injunctions  are 
preached  without  scarcely  any  al- 
lusion to  rewards  or  punishments. 
The  only  vague  mention  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  a  probably  spurious 


passage  of  the  Yoluspa,  and  in  the 
Sigumrifa  Lay,  where  Truthful- 
ness is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
that  it  is  said: — **  Mains  wearing' 
is  followed  by  cruel  fetters;    ac- 
cursed is  the  breaker  of  oaths."  If 
it  were  not  that  Odin  is  distantly- 
supposed  to  speak  in  the  High 
One's  Lay,  we  should  not  even  see 
a  trace,  in  these  moral  saws,  of 
the  Germanic  Olympus.     So  far  as 
ethics    are    preached,    they     are 
preached  on  the  ground  of  simple 
Bight  and    Duty,    without     any 
theological  admixture 

In  the  Landnama-bok,  or  Book 
of  Colonisation,  of  Ari  Thorgilsson 
(generally  called  Ari  Frodi,  or  the 
Learned)  we  read  that  Thorkel 
Mani,  an  Icelandic  heathen,  had 
^'  led  as  virtuous  a  life  as  the  best 
Christian."  Ari  himself  was  a 
Christian.  His  testimony  is,  there- 
fore, of  impoi*tance.  Taking  all 
in  all,  the  impression  we  get  from 
these  indications  of  a  system  of 
Teutonic  morahty — so  far  as  the 
written  records  that  have  fortu- 
nately survived  the  wreck  of  time 
and  the  destructive  hand  of  bigotry, 
allow  us  to  draw  a  conclusion — is 
certainly  not  an  imfavourable  one. 
A  spirit  of  nobler  htmianity  is  seen 
struggling,  in  the  Eddie  precepte, 
against  the  more  lawless  passions 
of  mankind.  No  impartial  critic 
will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that,  if 
longer  time  had  been  aUowed  for 
maturing  the  sound  germs  of 
morality  contained  in  that  teach- 
ing, an  ethic  view  and  a  philosophy 
of  life  might  gradually  have  been 
evolved  from  mem,  not  unlike  tlie 
corresponding  systems  of  the  sages 
among  the  more  cultured  nations 
of  classic  antiquity. 
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NOTES    AND    EEMINISCENCE8 
By  the  late  W.  H.  Hahbison. 


COLERTDGE. 

The  first  man  of  any  note  in  litera- 
ture whom  I  ever  saw  was  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  ^ving 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Belles 
Lettres  in  a  large  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  sixth-rate  tavern  at 
the  end  of  a  blind  alley  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  Fetter  Lane, 
not  far  from  Meet  Street.  The 
admission  fee  was  Ave  shillings, 
and  I,  a  boy  of  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  was  taken  by  an  uncle. 
I  was  struck  by  his  wonderful 
forehead — full  of  power.  He  be- 
gan with  a  few  snort  sentences, 
but  when  he  warmed  to  his  sub- 
ject his  eloquence  was  almost 
overpowering  in  its  volume  and 
brilliancy.  I  well  remember  his 
remarking  of  one  of  the  Greek 
poets,  with  reference  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  language,  that  it  was 
''  such  as  a  lamenting  mother  in  a 
cottage  might  be  supposed  to  have 
used.  In  classifying  the  various 
kinds  of  readers,  he  said  some 
were  like  jelly  bags — ^they  let  pass 
away  all  that  is  pure  and  good, 
and  retained  only  what  is  impure 
and  refuse.  Another  dass  he 
typified  by  a  sponge ;  these  were 
they  whose  minds  sucked  aU  up, 
and  gave  it  back  again,  only  a 
little  dirtier.  Others,  again,  he 
likened  to  an  hour-glass,  and 
their  reading  to  the  sand  which 
Tims  in  and  runs  out,'  and  leaves 
no  trace  behind.  I  forget  the 
fourth  class,  but  the  fifth  and  last 


he  compared  to  the  slaves  in  the 
Oolconda  mines,  who  retained  the 
gold  and  the  gem,  and  cast  aside 
the  dirt  and  the  dross. 

Among  the  auditors  in  that 
low  tavern  there  were  Daw,  the 
painter,  who  afterwards  went  to 
Kussia,  and  William  Godwin,  the 
author  of  *'  St.  Leon  "  and  "  Caleb 
Williams" — one,  I  forget  which, 
of  them  had  a  hooked  nose,  and 
though  it  was  Christmas,  wore 
nankeen  pantaloons.  There  was 
also  Edward  Erasmus  Phillips, 
who  was  clerk  to  Hickman,  secre- 
tary to  the  Speaker,  to  which  office 
he  succeeded,  and  served  Abbott 
(afterwards  Lord  Colchester),  and 
Manners  Sutton,  son  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  afterwards  Lord  Can- 
terbury. Phillips  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  Oxford  at  eighteen,  and 
his  M.A.  before  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  associated  very  much 
with  the  Lake  school  of  poets,  and 
used  to  say  that  Coleridge  was 
wont  to  talk  lon^  and  eloquently 
in  society,  but  if  he  was  inter- 
rupted, or,  as  he  thought,  not 
sufficiently  attended  to,  he  would 
go  into  a  comer  and  turn  his  back 
to  the  company.  Phillips  told  me 
that  before  Coleridge  parted  from 
his  wife,  he  took  her  round  to  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  bearing 
the  highest  testimony  to  her  vir- 
tues as  a  wife  and  a  woman, 
explained  that  there  was  between 
them  a  want  of  sympathy  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
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could  live  happily  together.  I 
heard  Coleridge  lecture  the  same 
winter  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
formerly  the  Leverean  Museum, 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  where  there  was  a  very 
pretty  theatre  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. I  remember  that  he  came 
on  the  stage  eating  an  apj^e ;  and 
appeared  a  little  hazy.  He  how* 
ever  quickly  recoyered  himself. 


WILLIAM  ETTY,  RA. 

When  I  first  knew  Etty  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
for  whom  he  painted  the  draperies 
of  the  portraits  of  George  III.  and 
his  Queen,  which  it  was  the  custom, 
in  those  days,  to  send  to  foreign 
Courts.  He  then  had  rooms  m 
Moorfields,  by  Finsbury  Square, 
where  many  a  time  I  have  supped 
sumptuously  on  a  threepenny  loaf 
and  a  pint  of  porter.  He  thence 
removea  to  apartments  in  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars,  where  I  weU 
remember  seeing  a  picture  in  the 
foreground  of  which  was  one  of 
his  landladies  (they  were  two 
pretty  milliners),  wnile  behind  a 
tree  in  the  back  of  the  picture 
was  a  figure  marvellously  resem- 
bling the  painter,  whose  physiog- 
nomy was  very  striking. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  Buck- 
ingham Street,  in  the  Strand, 
where  I  often  visited  him,  and 
where,  I  believe,  he  died.  I 
remember  once  calling  when  he 
was  painting  the  head  of  a  boy, 
who  was  perched  up  on  a  box  by 
his  easel.  I  observed  that  when 
with  one  stroke  of  his  brush  he 
laid  colour  on  the  cheek,  the  eyes 
lit  up  as  it  were.  I  remarked  this 
to  Etty,  who  said  '*  Ay,  yes — ^the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  rouge 
on  the  cheek  of  a  pale  woman." 
He  had  two  little  boys  once  as 
models,  in  their  ordinary  dress, 
who  became  very  fidgety  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  on  each  occasion 


Etty    went    to    a    recess    in    hiB 
paintins;  room,  drew  forth  a  bun, 
from  a  bag  which  he  had  provided, 
and  breaking  it  in  two,  poked   a 
half  into  the  mouth  of  eacn,  as   if 
he  were  feeding  a  monkey.     Etty 
was  in  the  habit  of  ''looking  xae 
up,"  as  he  called  it,  when  a  long- 
interval  had  elapsed  since  we  had 
met.      On  one  occasion  I  asked 
him  to  come  down  and  dine  with 
me,  which  he  did  long  past  the 
hour  fixed.    He  accounted  for  the 
delay    by    saying   that    he    had 
reached    the    house    some     time 
before,  but  that  he  was  tempted 
to  stroU  up  a  rural  lane  opposite, 
where  he    saw  the    sun  shining' 
through  the  leaves  of  some  ehns 
on   the    backs  of  some  score   of 
sheep,  and  he  could  not  get  away 
from   the    picture.     On    another 
occasion,  he  dined  at  our  house, 
meeting     Mr.     Buskin,    then    a 
very  young  man,  David  Boberts, 
Brockedon,  and  one  or  two  other 
men    of    note.      David  had  just 
come  back  from  his  Egyptian  tour, 
and,  the  conversation  turning  on 
Mahommedanism,    Boberts,   who, 
though  he  took  very  readily  the 
polish  of  the  society  to  which  his 
great    talents    had    raised     him, 
would  occasionally  grow  emphatic, 
said,    "My  opinion  is    that  that 
Mahomet  was  a  gallows  rascal.   If 
for  nothing  else,  I  hate  him  for 
covering  up  the  women — ^and  you, 
Etty"  (the  great  flesh  painter  of 
the  day),  ''  wouldn't  like  him  for 
that."      In    the    course    of    the 
evening    Etty    disappeared,    but 
returning  in   about  an  hour  ac> 
counted  to  me  for  his  absence  by 
saying  he  had  "  gone  up  that  lane 
again."    Could  he  have  expected 
to  find  the  picture  still  there  of  the 
sunlight  and  the  leaves  and  the 
sheep  ?    In  person,  he  was  below 
the  middle  neight,   rather  stout, 
with  a  large  head  for  his  size,  and 
was  marked  with  the  smallnpox. 
Mr.  Beckford,  of  Eonthill,  told  me 
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he  thought  Etty  the  finest  oolourist 
of  his  day.  He  was  remarkably 
mild  and  amiable  in  his  manners, 
constant  in  his  friendships,  and 
his  mind  was  thoroughly  embued 
with  classic  literature  as  derived 
from  translation.  He  was,  for 
years,  a  regular  attendant  at  eyen- 
;song  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I 
should  have  added  to  the  anecdote 
of  the  divided  bun,  that  when  the 
need  of  a  pocket-handkerdiief 
became  apparent  in  either  of  his 
juvenile  sitters,  Etty  would  go  to 
the  drawer,  bring  forth  a  checked 
duster,  and  pass  it,  solemnly,  to 
and  fro  under  the  urchin's  nose. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
I  owe  the  acquaintance,  and 
subsequent  lifelong  friendship,  of 
this  gallant  and  good  man  to  an 
introduction  from  a  dear  friend, 
an  officer  stationed  at  Ascension, 
where  Allen  had  been  staying  to 
recruit  his  health  on  his  return 
from  his  first  Niger  exploration, 
on  which  he  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany Eichard  Lander  in  1832,  and 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives  on  the 
Quorra  river.  When  he  reached 
Ascension  he  was  one  of  the  nine 
survivors  of  the  forty-seven  who 
composed  the  expedition.  He  was 
prohibited,  from  some  imderstand- 
infi^  between  Mr.  Laird  and  the 
Admiralty,  from  publishing  his 
journal;  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  since  (I  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge)  it  was  far  more 
interesting  than  that  published  of 
the  subsequent  exploration;  the 
romance  which  surrounded  the 
first  bein^  entirely  destroyed  in 
the  second  by  the  three  men-of- 
war  steamers  which  composed  the 
expedition.  In  the  first  expedition, 
although  his  purpose  was  to  survey 
the  Niger,  he  was  only  a  passenger 
in  the  ship.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  vessel  steaming 
against  tide  the  natives  took  it  for 


a  living  creature,  an  impression 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  which  was  cut  for  her 
and  consumed  by  her.  Nor  was  it 
deemed  prudent  to  undeceive  them. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  poison 
him  by  the  native  kings ;  once  in 
a  pot  of  honey,  and  again  in  some 
deer's  flesh.  One  of  their  sable 
majesties  offered  him  his  two 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  he- 
had  some  difficulty  in  gracefully 
declining  the  honour.  The  at- 
tempts to  poison  him  put  him  on 
his  guard,  and  when  he  dined 
with  Royalty  he  took  care  to  help 
himself  from  that  portion  of  the  * 
dish  from  which  his  hosts  fed. 
Thus  in  partaking  of  a  banana 


pudding,  he  was  careful,  fingers 
being  me  natural  substitutes  for 
forks,  to  hook  out  his  portion  so 
•  as  to  leave  the  thinnest  possible 
wall  of  pudding  between  his  finger 
and  the  King's.  Captain  Allen'* 
second  expedition  in  the  *'  Wilber- 
force,"  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  has 
been  recorded  in  two  volumes,  the 

i'oint  authorship  of  himself  and 
)r.  Thomson.  The  expedition^ 
made  to  establish  a  trade  with  the 
natives,  was  a  complete  failure. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
admiral  on  the  12th  April,  1862. 
He  was  rather  under  me  middle 
height,  with  very  handsome  fea- 
tures, frank  and  open  in  their 
expression,  and  beaming  with 
benevolence  and  good  humour. 
His  character  united,  in  a  singular 
degree,  the  frankness  of  the  sailor 
with  the  refinement  of  the  gentle- 
man. He  was  remarkable  for  his 
fondness  for  children,  of  whom  he 
was  the  idol.  He  was  a  good 
musician,  and  clever  artist,  a» 
several  of  his  picttires  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  proved.  He- 
published  two  oblonfi;  volumes  of 
sketches  of  the  Island  of  Ascension 
and  of  African  scenery.     He  also- 

Published    two   volumes    on    the 
)ead  Sea,  which,  as  well  as  the- 
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two  on  the  Niger,  were  profusely 
illustrated  by  nis  pencil. 

THE    ROYAL   SOCIETY    OF 
LITERATURE. 

I  had  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Society,  verbally, 
from  Jordan,  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette.  The  Society  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  its 
ground,  and  was  in  fact  nearly 
strangled  in  its  birth.  George  IV. 
jgave  a  commission  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  to  form  it,  and  many 
meetings  took  place  at  Ridgways', 
and  at  the  rooms  of  some  public 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  into  being.  A  letter, 
however,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
addressed  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  then 
Home  Secretary,  had  the  effect  of 
making  that  nobleman  adverse  to 
the  scheme,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  other  peers  and  influential 
persons  withdrew  their  patronage 
from  the  undertaking.  At  last  a 
meeting  took  place  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor  (Majendie)  were  pre- 
.■sent,  and  at  which  it  was  proposed 
by  the  latter  prelate  that  the  pro- 
ject should  be  abandoned ;  but  by 
way  of  doiuK  so  gracefully,  that  a 
medal  should  be  struck — probably 
for  distribution  among  the  pro« 
jectors.  Jerdan,  with  reference  to 
one  of  the  proposed  objects  of  the 
Society,  namely,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  immoral  and  otherwise  objec- 
tionable literature,  and  in  reply 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  remarked 
that  his  lordship  might  as  well 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
Thames  by  hanging  a  penny  piece 
over  the  centre  arch  of  London 
Bridge.  The  good  humoured  pre- 
late, so  far  from  being  offended  at 
the  retort,  shook  hands  with  Jer- 
dan, and  complimented  him  on 
the  aptness  of  his  illustration. 
'The  body  of  the  meetinfi^  then 
•dispersed,  leaving  the  Bisnop  of 
^Salisbury,     Prince     Hoare,     and 


Jerdan  in  the  rooms.  Jerdan 
asked  the  Bishop,  very  deferrai- 
tially,  if  he  felt  justified  in  aban- 
doning an  undertaking  which  he 
had  received  the  sovereign's  com- 
mission to  promote,  and  after  some 
conversation  it  was  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  King  on  the  subject 
Some  time  elapsed  before  an  op- 

Sortunity  occurred,  but,  at  last^ 
uring  the  King's  visit  to 
Brighton,  a  person  of  rank  in  the 
Royal  suite  ventured  on  the  ex- 
periment. His  Majesty  said  that 
oir  Walter  was  not  likely  to 
favour  a  scheme  in  which  he 
had  not  a  prominent  part,  and 
the  friends  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
deterred  merely  because  a  miniBter 
of  state  was  adverse  to  it.  From 
that  moment  the  promoters  of  the 
undertaking  rallied,  and  relaxed 
not  in  their  efforts  until  their 
object  was  attained.  It  is  painful 
to  add  that  the  munificent  endow- 
ment by  George  IV.  of  the  Insti- 
tution, providing  for  the  comfort 
of  the  literaiy  veterans  of  his 
country,  was  cancelled  by  his  suc- 
cessor. The  Society,  however, 
still  flourishes  under  the  excellent 
management  of  the  Council  and 
Secretary. 

WILLIAM  BECKFORD, 

OF  FONTHELL. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whom 
Croly  once  described  to  me  as  one 
to  whom  in  physical  and  mental 
gifts  Nature  had  been  prodigal, 
I  had  frequently  seen  at  Mr.  Jen* 
nings',  the  publisher  in  Cheap- 
side,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
At  last,  however,  I  was  formally 
introduced  to  him ;  and  I  wiH 
transcribe,  verbatim,  the  notes 
which  I  made,  from  time  to  time, 
of  our  interviews. 

1837.  Dec.  16.  After  some 
little  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  the  Portugal  volume   of    the 
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'^Landscape  Annual"  which  I 
had  enea^ed  to  write,  the  subject 
of  FontniU  was  introduced,  when 
1  ventured  to  ask  him  if  the  house 
was  a  large  one.  His  answer  was 
''  Enormous,  although,"  he  added, 
'Mt  does  not  justify  the  reports 
commonly  current  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  my  style  of  Hving — for 
instance,  I  never  sat  down  alone 
to  forty  dishes!"  I  asked  him  if 
Fonthill  Abbey  was  built  after  his 
own  plan.  He  said,  *'  No.  I  have 
sins  enough  to  answer  for,  without 
having  that  laid  to  my  charge ; 
Wyatt  had  a  splendid  opportimity 
of  raising  a  monument  to  his  fame, 
but  he  missed  it."  He  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  much  of  the 
interior  decoration  was  after  his 
design.  Referring  to  the  recent 
annual  festival  at  Guildhall,  he 
said  he  could  have  entertained  as 
large  a  company  at  Fonthill,  in 
which  there  was  a  hall  302  feet 
lonff,  and  153  feet  high.  Speaking 
of  his  present  place,  Lansdown 
(Bath),  he  said  tnat  he  had  there 
more  books,  and  considerably 
more  works  of  art  and  vertu  than 
he  had  at  Fonthill.  1  ventured  to 
ask  his  acceptance  of  a  little  T^- 
daric  doggerel,  entitled  a  '*Boyal 
Dream,"  suggested  by  the  Queen's 
visit  to  the  City  on  the  last  Lord 
Mayor's  Day.  He  accepted  it  very 
graciously,  and  opening  the  book 
he  quoted  from  it,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder : 

"  Fe,  fo,  fum," 

and  with  an  air  of  mock  tragedy, 
which  while  it  startled  me  was 
very  amusing.  Mr.  Beckford,  I 
should  say,  judging  from  his  ap- 
pearance, was  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  old  ;  remarkably 
handsome — his  eye  full  of  fire  and 
expression,  and  his  voice,  although 
he  has  lost  many  of  his  teeth, 
remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  but 
his  articulation  somewhat  rapid. 
He  had,  he  told  me,  on  the  previous 
evening,  ridden  on  horseback  from 


Cheapside  to  Park  Lane  (where  he 
lives)  in  twenty  minutes. 

1837.  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Beckford' s 
greeting  was :  *'  Ah,  sir,  your  little 
poem  has  made  me  laugh  finely, 
and  a  good  laugh  in  these  gloomy 
days  is  worth  something.  It  is  a. 
delicious  poem.  The  transitions 
from  scene  to  scene  are  most  rapid 
and  admirably  managed,  and  the 
denouement  most  cleverly  contrived- 
The  notion,  too,  of  the  little  old 
woman,  and  the  equestrians  in  the 
civic  procession  was  delightful^ 
although  I  scarcely  think  that  you 
will  be  elected  to  any  of  the  civic 
honours  on  the  strength  of  it."' 
Landseer's  picture  (the  engraving) 
*' Bolton  Abbey,"  and  Wilkie's 
'^  Maid  of  Saragossa"  were  hang- 
ing in  the  room.  He  spoke  in 
raptures  of  the  first;  but  con- 
demned the  other  in  no  measured 
terms.  Speaking  of  Collins,  who 
had  gone  abroad  or  was  said  to  be 
about  to  do  so,  to  pursue  his  art, 
Mr.  Beckford  said,  ^'He  had  better 
have  stayed  at  home — ^England 
will  furnish  him  with  better  sub- 

i'ects — see  what  happened  to  Wil- 
de!" referring  to  the  change 
which  came  over  the  spirit  of  that 
painter's  dream,  when  he  aban- 
doned comedy  for  tragedy  and 
portrait  painting.  He  mentioned 
that  he  once  asked  Wyatt  if  some- 
one (I  forget  who)  had  any  taste. 
**Yes,"  was  the  reply,  **a  great 
deal,  and  all  bad."  He  spoke  of 
Croly,  and  said,  ''Ah!  he  is  a 
splendid  fellow — the  Martin  of 
Poetry."  He  said  that  he  had  a 
terrace  at  Lansdown  which  had 
not  its  equal  in  Europe.  A  gen- 
tleman stated  that  Lord  Fitz- 
wiUiam  had  given  £15,000  for  a 
picture  (Titian's  "Venus,"  I  think)^ 
quoting  as  his  authority  the  cura- 
tor of  the  ffallery.  "  Don't  believe 
him,"  said  Beckford,  **  house- 
keepers and  curators  always  ex- 
aggerate. 1  have  often  had  letters 
from  persons  inquiring  if  I  really 
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.gave  such  a  Bum  for  a  picture, 
naming  some  preposterous  price 
which  my  people  had  attached  to 
it."  On  the  subject  of  dumb 
animals,  he  said,  '*  I  love  all  dumb 
.animals."  I  remarked  that  his 
horses  looked  as  if  they  were  well 
oared  for.  *'  Ah,"  said  he,  *'  they 
are  fine  creatures."  Alluding  to 
the  celebrated  picture  of  the  ^'  Pet 
Lamb,"  which  the  butcher  is  about 
to  carry  away  from  some  children 
its  playmates,  Mr.  Beckford  said, 
'*  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  it — it  is 
painful;  there  are  real  miseries 
enough  in  the  world  without  ima- 
gining new  ones."  We  ag^ed 
fliat  it  was  easy  enough  to  harrow 
the  feelings  both  in  painting  and 
writing. 

1838.  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Beckford, 
in  the  most  graceful  manner,  pre- 
sented me  with  a  splendidly  bound 
set  of  his  works,  "Letters  from 
Spain  and  Italy,"  and  "  Alcoba^a 
4Uid  Batalha."  Bef erring  to  his 
palace  at  **Cintra,"  he  expressed 
himself  very  indignant  that  it  had 
been  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  himself.  "The  fact  of  the 
matter,"  he  said,  "  is  this :  on  my 
first  visit  to  Portugal  I  saw  the 
place,  which  was  a  beautiful 
Claude-like  edifice,  surrounded  by 
^  most  enchanting  country.  It 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  De  Visme,  a 
merchant,  from  whom,  at  the  time, 
I  could  not  obtain  it.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  pulled  it  down,  and 
built  another  m  barbarous  Gothic. 
On  my  return  I  rented  it  of  him, 
for  although  he  had  knocked  down 
the  old  edifice  he  could  not  level 
the  hills  nor  root  up  the  woods, 
/build  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "It 
was  built  by  a  carpenter  from 
Falmouth."  I  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  find  horse  exercise 
fatiguing.  "Fatigue!"  he  said. 
"  I  never  felt  fati^e ;  I  can  walk 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day, 
and  I  only  use  my  carriage  on 
account  of  its  being  convenient  to 


fut  in  a  book  or  a  pidHire  which 
may  purchase  in  my  rambles.'' 
He  adaed  that  he  never  used 
spectacles,  which  I  oould  readily 
understand,  as  I  have  heard  him 
read  from  the  smallest  tjrpe,  and 
the  faintest  pencilling  with  ap- 
parent facility.  He  quoted  to  me 
from  a  modem  poet,  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  bathos : 

'<  Where  the  foul  fungus  stiflrens.'' 

"  That  is  of  the  mushroom  acbod 
of  poetry,"  I  remarked.  •'  Toad- 
stool, my  dear  sir,  toadstool/'  he 
rejoined. 

1840.  April.  Jennings  produced 
to-day  a  portfolio  of  very  fiine  en- 
gravings from  an  old  master  which 
he  had  lust  published.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford looked  very  carefully  through 
them,  and  remarked,  of  a  veiy 
fine  specimen  of  French  engraving, 
**  This  is  very  fine — ^the  perfection 
of  engraving,  but  differs  from  the 
original  picture  in  that  the  en- 
graver could  not  refrain  from 
throwinfi^  in  a  little  French  taste. 
A  Frenchman  always  doee  this— 
he  cannot  help  it."  On  turning 
over  the  printe  we  came  upon  some 
indifferent  impressions  of  some 
rather  singular  subjects.  "  What 
is  the  matter  here?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Beckford.  There  was  little  in 
the  words,  but  the  manner  of  their 
utterance  was  veiy  striking.  The 
greater  part  of  the  collection  was 
purchased  in  our  presence  by  a 
gentleman,  who  had  no  sooner 
departed  than  Mr.  Beckford  asked 
who  he  was.  ''A  Mr.  Smithy  a 
brewer  of  Bomford,"  was  the 


Sly.  **Well  done,  brewer!  well 
one,  brewer!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Beckford,  ''his  purchase  shews 
his  taste,  although  he  has  bou^t 
some  rubbish  with  his  gems."  He 
shewed  me  an  engraver's  proof  on 
India  paper — not  laid  down — of 
the  *'  Virgin  and  Child  "  (by  Carlo 
Dolce,  I  think  engraved  by  £af- 
f  aelle  Morghen),  about  an  inch  and 
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•a-ludf  wide,  by  aii  inch  broad,  for 
which  he  had  fl;iyen  three  guineas 
^nd  a-half.  li  was  a  gem,  cer- 
tainly, and,  as  regards  the  im- 
pression, probably  unique.  He 
spoke,  to-d!ay,  in  high  terms  of  the 
advance  made  by  the  Scotch 
painters,  instancing  Duncan's  pic- 
ture of  "Charles  Stuart's  Entry 
into  Edinburgh,  after  the  Battle 
of  Preston,"  which  I  had  seen  a 
few  days  before,  at  Moore's,  and 
admired  exceedingly.  He  added 
that  he  had  had  a  very  favourable 
aceount  of  the  state  of  art  in 
Edinburgh  from  his  grandson. 
"  The  Earl  of  lincohi  ?  "  I  asked. 
"No,"  was  the  reply,  "although 
he  has  very  good  taste — I  mean 
the  Marquis  of  Douglas;  a  fine 
young  man,  with  very  many  noble 
qualities,  and  withal  without  a 
taint  of  affectation."  I  remarked 
that  simplicity  of  character  in  man 
or  woman  was  the  grand  charm. 
*'  And  Douglas,"  he  rejoined,  "  has 
it  in  perfection :  you  will  see  a 
portrait  of  him  by  Pickersnll,  in 
the  Academy  this  year."  He  said 
that  he  had  read  the  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  on  the  reconmiendation 
•of  the  Marquis,  and  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  them. 

1841.  March.  Mr.  Beckford  has 
returned  to  town,  and  I  met  liim 
to-day  at  Jennings'.  He  renewed 
his  thanks  for  a  little  brochure — 
"The  Comet  of  Many  Tales," 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  at  Lans- 
down,  and  which  he  acknowledged 
at  the  time  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"Lansdown,  18  Nov.,  1840. 
"  Bxoellent  sport !  I  enjoy  it  ex- 
ceedingljr,  and  to  be  induced  to  laugh 
at  anything  during  these  serious  and 
ffloomy  times  is  no  slight  benediction. 
Beceive,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  sin- 
oere  and  hearty  tluuiks  from  your 
grateful  and  obedient  servant, 

"W.  B. 
"W.  H.  Harrison,  Esq." 


Partridge's  portrait  of  the  Queen 
was  the  subject  of  remark.  Be- 
f^rring  to  Her  Majesty,  he  said  her 
manner  was  most  fascinating,  and 
her  voice  charming,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  her  Court  too  German. 
Of  Oeorge  HE.,  he  said  that  when 
"  he  put  on  the  king,"  he  was  the 
personification  of  dignity.  "No 
man,"  he  added,  in  his  emphatic 
way,  "  could  stand  before  him.  I 
remember  during  the  riots.of  1780, 
Sir  Oeorge  Howard,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  who  married 
my  aunt,  once  said  to  me,  '  I  am 
going  to  the  King,   who  will  be 

Cksed  to  see  his  friends  about 
at  such  a  time,  and  you  ehall 
g^    with    me.'      Accordingly   we 
went,   and  were  admitted  to  the 
King's  closet.    *  Well,  Sir  G^rge,' 
was  the  Boyal    greeting,   as  he 
advanced  with  a  dignity  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  assume,  'have 
you  peppered  'em  ?'    Sir  Oeorge, 
who  was    a    fine    looking    man, 
though  somewhat  ^mpous  withal, 
replied,  *  Your  Majesty,  my  regi- 
ment has  done  its  duty  ; '  and  that 
particular  regiment  was  veiy  active 
on  the  occasion.     The  King  then, 
in  one  of  his  transitions  from  the 
dignified   to    the    trifling    which 
were  conmion  to  him,  and  perhaps 
were    indicative    of    the    malaay 
under    which    he    finally    sank^ 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'Well,  I 
suppose    all   your    chickens    are 
dead !'  alluding  to  the  fact  of  my 
father,     the    Alderman,     having 
roofed    his    house    with    copper, 
which  the    King    had    premoted 
would  infallibly  kill  all  beneath 
it,  with  verdigris."    Mr.  Beckford 
added  that  he  was  introduced  at 
Court  at  sixteen,  and  that  he  owed 
the  partiality  of  the  Kin^  to  the 
high  favour  in  which  his  aunt, 
whom  Sir  Oeorge  Howard  mar- 
ried,   she    being    at  the  time  a 
widow  and  a  countess,  was  held  at 
Court,  "for,"  said  Mr.  Beckford, 
"  he  well  knew  that  my  father  was 
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an}'thing  but  favourably  disposed 
towards  him. "  He  said  that  Queen 
Charlotte  was  very  agreeable  in 
her  manner,  and  well  informed, 
but  remarkably  plain.  He  added 
that  the  heart  of  George  III.  was 
not  exactly  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  in  France;  probably  at- 
tributing that  event  to  the  example 
of  American  revolution,  the  result 
of  George's  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  Tea  Tax. 

Mr.  Beckford  once  asked  me  my 
opinion  of  a  novelist,  who  was  a 
great  dandy,  and  dined  on  the 
occasion  on  which  I  met  him  in 
lemon-coloured  kid  gloves.  I  said 
he  was  undoubtedly  clever,  but  a 
cockscomb.  * '  Yes, "  was  the  reply, 
"  a  cultivated  one,  and  has  blown 
double."  Conversing  one  day  on 
the  projected  Government  expedi- 
tion to  the  Niger,  I  mentioned  the 
armament  of  the  vessels.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  recommended  their  taking 
some  arch-blunderbusses :  *  *  There 
are  arch-dukes,"  he  said,  ''why 
should  there  not  be  arch-blunder- 
busses?" When  Haytor,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  during  the 
erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  was 
on  his  deathbed,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Beckford,  and  told  him  he  wished 
to  relieve  his  mind  of  a  burthen 
which  had  long  oppressed  him. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
suggested  the  tumiug  of  an  arch 
under  the  tower;  but  Wyatt 
laughed  at  the  notion.  ''That 
tower,"  said  the  dying  man,  '*  will 
make  a  ciirtsey  some  day."  The 
prediction,  long  after  Beckford 
told  me  the  story,  was  f ulfiUed — it 
made,  not  a  curtsey,  but  a  bow  to 
the  ground,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
Fonthill  Abbey  was  sold  to  Mr. 
James  Farquhar  for  £350,000, 
and  one  of  his  executors  told  me 
they  did  not  realise  more  than 
£150,000  for  it.  Mr.  Gaspey,  the 
author  of  "  The  Lollards,"  and 
"George  Godfrey,"  and  the  editor 


of  the  Sunday  Time%,   and  other 
newspapers,  told  me  that  he  was 
invited  by  Phillips,  the  auctioneer, 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Abbey 
duno^  the   preparation    for    the 
sale  of  its  contents.    It  happened 
that  shortly  before  bedtime  they 
were  all  in  a  gallery,  the  name  of 
which  I  forget,  when  the  younger 
Phillips,  by  way  of  a  froHc,  blew 
out  the  lignt,  and  left  the  others 
to  find  their  way  to  the  rooms  in 
the    dark ;     he     being    perfectly 
familiar  with  the  way,   and  for- 
getting that  the  gallery  was  full 
of  precious  and  fragile  works  of 
art,  china,  etc.,  betook  himself  to 
rest.     Gaspey  groped  his  way  to 
the  end  of  uie  gallery,  and  there 
found  a  staircase,  which,  instead 
of  leading  to  the  bedrooms,  landed 
him  in  the  open  air  on  the  roof  of 
the  gallery.  Eetradng  his  steps  he 
foimd  a  flight   of   stairs,    at  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery,    which 
led  to  his  room.    Before,  however, 
he  retired  to  rest,  he  knocked  at 
youne  Phillips's  door,  and  told  him 
that  he  did  not  know  what  mis- 
chief   he    had    done,    for     while 
groping  his  way  in  the  dark  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  a  pile  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  china,  and 
from  the  crash  that  ensued,  he 
supposed  he  had  done  no  end  of 
mischief.    No  light  was  then  pro- 
curable,   and    Mr.    Phillips    was 
rewarded  for    his    practical  joke 
by  being  kept  awake  aU  night  in 
an  affony  of  doubt  and  fear,  from 
which  he  was  only  relieved  when 
daylight  shewed  him  that  all  things 
were  in  itatu  qtio.    It  was   com- 
monly believed  that  many  articles 
of  furniture,  art,  and  vertu  sold  as 
part  of  the  '*  genuine  articles  '*  hud 
been  purchased  by  Phillips,   and 
put  into  the  catalogue,    fie  that 
as  it  may,  when  I  once  remarked 
that  there  must  have  been  some 
gems  sold  at  the  sale,   Beckford 
said,    **Yes!  but   many  of  them 
were  gems    from  the  Philippine 
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Islands,"  alluding  to  tlie  counter- 
feit ring  which  the  lady  gave  to 
Oil  Bias,  as  having  been  sent  to 
her  by  her  uncle,  the  Governor  of 
the  Jrhilippine  Islands.  In  fact, 
all  that  was  really  worth  preserving 
had  been  previously  removed  to 
Lansdown. 

Beckford  informed  me  once  that 
Lady  Cork  had  asked  his  permis- 
sion for  a  "young  poet,"  whom 
she  patronised,  to  walk  in  his  park 
for  tne  benefit  of  solitude  and  con- 
templation. "0  turn  him  in,  by 
idl  means;  and  there,"  he  said, 
"I  saw  him — I  took  care  not  to 
cross  his  path — smiting  his  breast 
and  forehead  in  the  most  approved 
fashion."  "  It  must  have  been  in- 
teresting to  have  a  live  poet  run- 
ning wild  about  your  park,"  I 
remarked;  "did  he  ever  come 
indoors?"  "By  no  manner  of 
means,"  was  the  reply,  "I  kept 
him  out  doors  with  the  sheep." 
(The  land  was  not  rich  enough 
for  deer.)         

DR.  CROLY. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  din- 
ner-parties at  which  I  ever  was 
present  was  at  Dr  Croly's,  who 
then  lived  at  Clapton.  The  ^ests 
were  fcJir  Robert  Harry  Inghs,  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  John  Ruskin, 
then  a  very  young  man,  H,  B, 
(John  Doyle),  a  very  handsome 
and  mtceful  person,  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Mackenzie,  and  Dr.  Thorpe, 
who  married  the  Coimtess  of  Pom- 
fret,  a  lively  little  man  who  told 
lis  a  story  of  a  young  lady  at  a 
ball  at  the  Castle  in  Dublin  whose 
style  of  dress  displayed  her  charms 
with  a  liberality  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
turning  to  Chief  «fu8tice  Doherty, 
said,  "Doherty,  did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  that  since  you  were 
bom  ?"  "  I  can't  say  since  I  was 
bom,"  said  the  Judge,  "  but  cer- 
tainly not  since  I  was  weaned,^^ 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  a  fine,  genial 


"  old  English  gpentleman,"  wore  of 
course  a  nosegay  in  his  button- 
hole. I  remember  some  years 
afterwards  to  have  met  him  at  a 
committee  to  which  we  each  be- 
longed, and  at  which  he  presided^ 
and  to  have  remarked  with  sur- 
mnjse  that  lie  had  not  a  flower, 
when,  however,  he  resumed  his 
great-coat  there  was  a  fine  white 
camellia  in  the  button-hole.  I  had 
not  seen  Sir  Robert  since  I  held^ 
many  years  before,  a  post  in  a 
banking  house,  where  he  kept  an 
account.  I  did  not,  of  course, 
shew  any  sign  of  recognition ;  nor 
did  he  until  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  then  with  his  winning  smile 
he  asked  me,  first  of  all  the  com- 
pany, to  take  wine  with  him.  I 
met  H,  B,  not  long  afterwards  at 
Sir  James  Prior's,  and  his  son 
Richard  Doyle,  the  illustrator  of 
Punch.  John  Murray  fthe  second) 
was  also  of  the  party  at  Sir  James's^ 
and  a  naval  celebrity  or  two. 


ST.  LOUIS  (Louis  IX.  op  Fkancb). 

In  an  illuminated  service  book 
made  for,  but  I  believe  never  pos- 
sessed by,  him,  the  date  of  the 
Fall  of  Man  is  indicated,  the 
words  "Adam  peccavit"  being 
set  against  one  of  the  days  in  the 
month  of  February,  in  the  Kalen- 
dar  prefixed,  as  in  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  to  the  volume — 
I  think  it  is  the  14th.  The  illu- 
mination is  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  art,  aud  the  gold  as  bright  as 
if  it  wero  done  yesterday.  The 
book  belongs  to  Mr.  RusMn,  and 
was  in  the  collection  exhibited  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  few 
years  since.  A  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  was  on  a  com- 
mission to  collect  evidence  in  Sidly^ 
relative  to  the  Bronte  Dukedom^ 
informed  me  that  he  was  in  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Reale,  just 
above  Palermo,  during  an  inter- 
view  between  the  monks  and  a 
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deputation  from  Charles  X.,  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  the 
Heart  of  St.  Louisi  which  was  in 
the  keeping  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  mission  proved  unsuccessful, 
for  though  the  monks  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  money,  they  were 
apprehensive  that  the  conventual 
estates  might  be  held  to  be  an 
appanage  of  the  custody  of  the 
relic. 

NATHAN  MEYER  ROTHSCHHJ). 

When  a  young  man  I  held  a 
confidential  position  in  a  banking 
firm,  and  was  often  sent  on  mis- 
sions to  this  great  financier.  On 
one  occasion  the  subject  of  my 
errand  was  a  newly  issued  foreign 
loan.  As  I  was  leaving  his  pre- 
sence, he  put  his  hand  upon  my 
shoTilder,  and  said,  "Young  man, 
before  one  fortnight  has  passed 
that  stock  will  be  up  ^yeper  cenV^ 
His  prediction  was  verified,  and 
to  the  exact  amount  of  rise.  The 
Paris  Bothschild  was  in  the  room 
at  the  time. 

A  very  wealthy  Jew,  and  a 
relative  of  this  extraordinary  capi- 
talist, told  me  that  the  latter  had 
mentioned  to  him  that  when  he 
was  first  sent  for  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  wished  to  consTilt 
him  in  some  financial  matter,  he 
was  considerably  disturbed  by  the 
summons,  which  he  feared  had 
reference  to  Rothschild's  being 
extensively  engaged  in  the  ex- 
portation of  sovereigns,  then  osx- 
ried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  at 
an  enormous  profit. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

I  used  to  meet  Turner  at  the 
table  of  Mr.  Buskin,  the  father  of 
the  art  critic.  The  first  occasion 
was  a  few  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  a  notice  in  the  Atheneum, 
of  a  picture  of  Turner's,  which 
was  therein  characterised  as  ' '  Eggs 
and  spinach.''    This  stuck  in  the 


great  painter's  throat,  and  as   we 
were  returning  together,  in  1^. 
Buskin's  carriage,  Turner  ejacu- 
lated the  obnoxious  phrase  every 
five  minutes.     I  told  him  that  if  I 
had  attained  to  his  eminence   in 
art,  I  should  not  care  a  rush   for 
what  anyone  said   of    me.      !But 
the  only  reply  I  could  get   -was 
**  Eggs  and  spinach."    On  another 
occasion  I  sat  next  to  him  at  the 
same  hospitable  board;   when  to 
my  surprise,  he  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him;    adding  that  if  he 
were  not  at  home  when  I  called, 
I  had  only  to  present  my  card  with 
Mr.  John  Buskin's  name  in  the 
comer,  and  his  ''  Ghiardiana,"  as 
he  termed  her,  would  admit  me  to 
his  gallery.     Accordingly,  shortly 
afterwards,  I  called  with  a  friend, 
and  was  admitted  by  the  lady  in 
question,  whose  face  was  almost 
hidden  in  a  huge    poke    bonnet 
(called   an    Oldenburg,   after   the 
Duchess,  who  visited  England  many 
years  before).  I  presented  my  card, 
when  the  old  lady,  without  sa\dng 
a  word,  pointed  to  a  narrow  stair- 
case opening  from   the    hall   (in 
Queen  Anne  Street),  and  that  we 
found  led  to  his  gallery,  where  we 
were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  some 
most    magnificent  productions   of 
his    wonderful    pencil;    some    of 
them,  however,  nearly  falling  from 
their  frames.     I  was  told,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  Turner,  whose 
economical  habits  were  patent  to 
all  who  knew  him,  had  his  dinner 
daily  from  a  cook  shop ;    and  it 
womd  sometimes  happen  that  his 
dinner  arrived  when  Turner  was 
in  his  gallery  with  some  great  man, 
and  the  person  (alleged  by  my 
informant  to  be  his  father)  would 
whisper    in    the    painter's     ear, 
**  That's  ready."   And  then  taking 
another  turn  round  the  gallery,  he 
would  again  approach,  and,  in  a 
somewhat   louder     whisper,    say, 
**  That's  getting  cold."    At  last, 
after  another  interval,  he  would 
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say  louder  still,  ''That's  quite 
cold."  A  story  was  told  to  me  by 
the  same  person,  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  once  asking 
Turner  for  a  sight  of  some  sketches, 
which  the  painter  told  him  his 
Guardiana  would  direct  him  to  if 
the  Marquis  should  call  in  his  ab- 
sence. In  the  interim,  however, 
a  friend  of  the  Marquis  to  whom 
his  lordship  had  mentioned  his 
intention  of  calling,  said,  ''  It-  is 
not  unlikely  that  if  your  lordship 
drives  up  to  the  door  in  your  car- 
riage the  old  lady  may  not  care  to 
let  you  in,  as  she  is  a  very  odd 
body.  I  should  therefore  recom- 
mend your  leaving  your  carriage 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne  Street, 
and  pulling  the  area  bell."  This 
advice  was  followed,  when  the  old 
lady,  in  her  poke  bonnet,  without 
raising  her  eyes,  inquired,  **  Is  that 
you,  Cat's-meat  ?  "  It  is  singular 
that  Turner,  who  was  so  jealous  of 
fame  in  his  lifetime,  should  have 
been  so  careless  as  to  goodness  of 
his  materials,  sending,  as  a  friend 
of  his  and  my  own  remarked,  for 
any  colour  he  wanted  to  "the 
chap  round  the  comer."  The  re- 
sult of  this  indifference  is  that 
many,  and  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, one  of  his  best  pictures  is 
cracking  all  over.  Among  the 
evidences  of  his  failing  powers 
may  be  mentioned  the  strange  fact 
of  his  introducing^*/*  into  pictures. 
Though  naturally  fond  of  money 
he  allowed  pictures  to  get  mouldy 
in  a  cellar  for  which  he  might 
have  got  thousands;  the  alleged 
reason  being  that  if  the  public  did 
not  buy  them  when  they  might, 
they  should  not  when  they  pleased. 
He  could  do  generous  things,  both 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise.     There 


was  a  rich  vein  of  quiet  humour 
in  him,  and  the  merry  twinkle  of 
his  light  blue  eye  wm  not  have 
been  forgotten  by  his  friends.  He 
painted  two  portraits  of  himself; 
one  at  the  age  of,  I  think,  sixteen, 
which,  when  he  was  about  to 
destroy  it,  was  begged  of  him  by 
his  housekeeper,  who  left  it  by 
will  to  Mr.  Euskin.  The  other 
was  a  later  one,  and  was  purchased 
some  years  after  Turner's  death 
by  the  same  gentleman. 
•  Turner  has  been  charged  with 
sacrificing  Truth  to  Effect — a  not 
unconmion  fault  among  painters. 
There  is  in  ''  Rogers'  Italy  "  a  pic- 
ture of  Pastum,  from  which  a  Mend 
of  mine  made  a  drawing,  and 
knowing,  from  having  visited  the 
spot,  that  there  are  three  more 
columns  in  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
than  is  given  in  the  engraving,  he 
supplied  the  deficiency.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  George  Cruik- 
shank,  who  happened  to  call,  and 
who,  placing  his  finger  on  the 
last  three  commns  in  my  friend's 
copy,  exclaimed,  **  Ah !  the  rogue, 
he  knew  it  would  be  a  better 
picture  without  it."  There  is  in 
the  Bodleian  a  cork  model  of  the 
Temple,  of  which  I  have  a  dupli- 
cate, and  counting  the  columns,  I 
find  there  are  fourteen  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  while  Turner 
has  given  only  eleven.  It  is  a 
veritable  fact  that  in  Turner's 
original  sketch  for  "Rogers^ 
Italy "  there  is  not  the  lightning 
flash   which   appears    in  the   en- 

f  raving,  that  having  been  intro- 
uced  by  the  engraver  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  poet,  as  being 
appropriate  te  the  stormy  atmo- 
sphere in  the  sketeh. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE   RIGHT   HON.   W.   H.   SMITH,    M.P., 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Thk  faculty  which  empowers  a  man  worthily  to  cany  out  an  established 
code  of  policy,  to  be  free  from  vacillation  and  stick  to  honest  business, 
may  be  below  that  rare  and  original  wisdom  which  leads  opinion  whil# 
seeming  to  follow  it,  and  leaves  its  mark  upon  an  age  or  century.     Bm 
if  the  faculty  of  an  administrator  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  his 
duty  within  his  own  groove  of  circumstance,  be  deemed  mediocre  when 
compared  with  the  mind  of  an  Alexander  or  Napoleon  of  intellect,  is 
has  at  least  an  eminence  of  its  own.      Far  as  it  may  be  below  the 
genius  that  seizes  upon  our  imaginations,  it  is  at  least  by  an  equal 
degree  above  the  baseless  brilliance  that  manifests  itself  at  one  tim* 
by  a  flash  of  invective,  at  another  by  a  fretful  personal  caprice,  and  in 
all  its  pyrotechny  does  nothing  of  substantial  value  for  the  world  oi 
everyday.    The  man  whose  line  of  action,  on  any  contingency,  may  be 
calculated  beforehand  by  any  person  moderately  versed  in  the  algebra 
of  politics,  the  politician  who  can  do  work  to  order  by  reason  of  beiiu: 
free   from  personal  vagaries,  fills  at  least  a  place  in  the   national 
economy  above  that  of  the  merely  plausible  person,  however  attractive. 
For  the  brilliant  surprises  of  the  latter,  when  placed  under  the  prob^ 
o!  calm,  logical  analysis,  turn  out  most  often  to  be  but  coruscations 
from  the  dangerous  intensity  of  some  personal  foible  or  prejudice. 

Granting  thus  fully  the  merits  of  the  common  sensible  man,  we 
cannot  yet  allow  the  obviousness  of  the  oft-quoted  dictum,  that  an 
individual  who  manages  his  own  affairs  well  must  necessarily  be  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
the  absurd  by  assuming  that  a  costermonger  whose  loud  voice  and  brisk 
manner  ensure  him  a  successful  trade,   would  readily  fit  himself  to 
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discuss  the  provisions  of  an  important  commercial  treaty  with  a 
foreign  Power.  More  wideawake  than  any  to  the  fact  that  oranges 
bought  at  half-a-crown  the  hundred  can  be  sold  to  a  profit  at  two  for 
three  halfjpence,  it  scarcely  follows  that  his  brain  could  penetrate  the 
intricacies  of  the  opium  trade,  gra0p  the  advantages  arising  from  open 
ports,  or  weigh  the  benefits  of  an  easy  tariff  against  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  a  ship  of  war  to  protect  merchants.,  It  is  a  fair 
assumption,  however,  that  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  management 
and  routine  of  a  large  business  of  any  kind,  may,  provided  he  be 
versatile  and  expansive  enough  to  bear  the  change  of  groove,  transfer 
his  administrative  faculties  with  a  good  effect  to  a  State  department 
requiring  similar  functions  for  its  conduct. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  the  successful  head  of  a  large  and  far 
ramifying  business;  devoting  his  energies  to  financial  and  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  public  service,  he  has  been  able,  after  but  a 
brief  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  the  State,  to  manage  his  new  and 
larger  business  in  an  admirable  manner. 

Though  only  ten  years  old  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Smith  is  by  no  means 
new  to  public  service.  He  is  a  county  magistrate  for  Bucks,  Middlesex, 
•and  Herts,  in  thelast-named  of  which  coimties  he  formerly  had  a  residence, 
at  Abbotts  Langley.  His  country  address  is  now  Oreenlands,  Henley- 
on-Thames.  He  has  served  on  the  Council  of  King's  College,  London, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board  (Westminster  Division), 
until  press  of  political  work  compelled  him  to  relinquish  that  post. 

There  have  been  several  contemporaries  of  the  name  of  William 
Henry  Smith ;  one  wrote  on  Law  Bef orm,  Ethics,  and  Fyschology, 
another  was.  secretary  of  a  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Freedom  of  Worship,  a  third  a  surgeon,  a  fourth  a  writer  upon 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  The  William  Henry  Smith  of  whom  we  are 
^writing  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  whose  obituary 
may  be  found  in  the  OmtUmanfs  Magazine  for  September,  1865,  a  pub- 
lication which  has  ceased  to  be  a  chronicler  of  the  departed,  and  has  left 
nothing  to  supply  its  place  in  its  own  line.  The  aocoiint  ran  as 
follows : — 

''July  28.  Suddenly,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  73,  W.  H.  Smiti^ 
^2eq.,  of  Walton  House,  Bournemouth,  and  Westboume  Terrace.  Mr. 
;fimith,  who  commenced  life  as  a  newsvendor,  had  by  industry  and 
intelligence  established  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  London,  and  hia 
well  known  book-stalls  are  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  railway  station.'' 

The    business    just  referred    to,    originating   at    a    time  when 
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London  had  not  one  hundredth  part  of  its  present  distribution  of 
newspapers,  now  includes  the  sale  and  circulation  of  current  literature 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  head-quarters  in  the  Strand  and 
Arundel  Street,  London,  in  Dublin,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham.  It  includes,  moreoyer,  the  bookselling  trade  at  nearly 
every  railway  station,  a  specialty  created  by  the  firm,  and  the 
managemement  of  a  circulating  library,  not  so  larg^  as  Mudie's,  but 
its  only  rival  of  any  magnitude. 

The  Mr.  Smith  of  our  sketch  was  bom  June  24th,  1825,  was  educated 
at  the  Gh*ammar  School,  Tavistock,  and  married  in  1858,  Emily,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Frederick  Dawes  Danvers,  Esq.,  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

Mr.  Smith  came  prominently  before  the  public  in  1868,  having  stood 
without  success  at  the  general  election  of  1865.  At  a  time  when  the 
Metropolitan  constituencies  were  almost  imanimously  Liberal,  he 
succeeded  in  dislodging  the  Liberal  representative  of  Westminster. 
This  in  itself  might  afford  no  matter  for  comment,  nor  any  reason  for 
speaking  of  the  event  as  bringing  Mr.  Smith  into  prominence.  But  the 
case  was  no  ordinary  one.  Mr.  Smith's  antagonist,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  battle  was  more  than  the  normal 
conflicts  of  political  rivals ;  it  was  the  contest  between  the  ideal  and 
the  practical  as  to  which  should  rule  in  the  conduct  of  practical  things. 
The  representative  of  the  philosophic  ideal  was  a  man  of  European 
reputation ;  the  representative  of  business-like  politics  was  the  head  of 
a  firm  of  booksellers  and  newsagents,  a  man  of  no  hereditary  position, 
possessed  of  no  aristocratic  patronage. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the  members  of  Parliament.  One 
is  as  an  awkward  squad,  the  majority  of  whom  are  on  trial  to  see  which 
can  be  drilled  into  acquaintance  with  certain  forms,  and  afford  a  reserve 
whence  may  be  drawn  a  supply  of  administrators  whenever  required. 
The  other  mode  of  regarding  the  Commons  is  as  a  select  body  of 
delegates  broadly  representing  every  phase  of  opinion  in  the  nation, 
a  collective  embodiment  of  every  kind  of  wisdom.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  which  receives  but  a  poor  support  from  facts,  we 
might  fairly  agree  with  the  writers  of  the  time,  who  said  ''An  air  of 
iHediocrity  is  certainly  in  some  measure  given  to  a  Parliament  from 
which  so  thoughtful,  so  bold,  and  so  highly  informed  a  man  [as  Mr. 
Mill]  is  absent,  and  in  which  Mr.  Smith  takes  his  place."  According  to 
the  first  named  view,  to  which  in  this  instance  events  have  given  support,^ 
the  replacement  of  the  philosopher  by  the  thriving  man  of  business 
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unexceptionable  wisdom.  Mr.  Mill  would  never,  with  advantage  to 
himself  and  the  community,  have  turned  his  energies  to  the  economy  of 
Whitworth  guns  and  to  the  question  of  shells  of  steel  versus  chilled  iron ; 
Mr.  Smith  is  applying  the  same  business  faculties  to  the  matter  of  the 
fleet  in  armour  of  iron,  which  have  enabled  him  to  float  his  paper 
fleet  over  the  railway  stations  of  England. 

Looking  back  upon  the  utterances  of  that  day,  surely  no  one,  even 
of  the  most  liberal  views,  can  help  smiling  at  the  wrath  of  the  journals 
representing  thought,  amongst  whose  words  may  be  found  that 
''  Westminster  has  shewn  herself  incapable  of  keeping  a  great  man 
when  she  had  got  one,  and  a  surprise  .  .  .  has  raised  a  wealthy 
newsvendor  to  temporary  prominence,  and  even  to  such  kind  of  enduring 
notoriety  as  attends  those  whose  names  get  somehow  embedded  in  the 
world-wide  fame  of  an  opponent."  It  is  so  absurd  that  in  a  material 
world  like  this,  thoughtful  people  should  not  understand  that  the  first 
requisite  for  order  is  a  supply  of  men  of  material  faculties  to  carry  out 
the  policy  that  is  the  world's  present  best.  The  philosopher  may  be 
erectiDg  the  ideal  structure  that  is  to  take  form  twenty  years  hence  (we 
are  allowing  for  the  terrible  rapidity  of  the  times) ;  what  the  hour 
requires  is  the  man  who  can  do  the  business  required  to  maintain  the 
solid  realities  of  the  present.  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
technical  college  of  political  minutia,  and  will  not  admit  the  disturbance 
of  thinkers,  the  real  power  of  a  Stuart  Mill  is  but  little  affected  thereby. 
A  sentence  expressed  in  Parliament,  such  as  ''  Sir,  we  all  of  us  know  that 
we  hold  erroneous  opinions,  but  we  do  not  know  which  of  our  opinions 
these  are,  for  if  we  did,  they  would  not  be  our  opinions,"  gains  imme- 
diate publication,  and  a  reproduction  over  the  country  through  the 
newspaper  Press  ;  but  if  it  appeared  in  an  essay  in  a  leading  journal, 
the  result  would  be  much  the  same,  if  not  quite  so  rapid.  Thought 
would  delight  a  few  weary  readers  if  it  could  be  found  rather  more  often 
within  the  interminable  Babel  of  all-night  sittings;  but  it  would 
probably  frighten  and  disturb  more  than  it  would  delight.  The  average 
Englishman's  mind  is  not  fltted  for  the  sudden  entrance  of  abstract 
thought. 

Mr.  Smith's  rapid  progress  in  political  life  has  not  marked  so  much 
an  opposition  to  the  ideal  in  politics  as  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  downfall  of  purely  hereditary  influence.  Lord  Beaconsfield  owes 
his  own  elevation  to  his  genius,  Mr.  Smith  owes  his  to  his  talents  ; 
neither  has  supported  his  claims  upon  hereditary  influence.  Both  would 
alike  have  been  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  friends  of  their  youth  if  they 
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liad  dared  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  their  ever  being  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston^  the  representative  of  the  dose  of 
a  great  political  epoch,  declared  that  his  caste  alone  had  the  leisure  for 
political  life,  and  that  if  he  were  to  think  of  requesting  middle  class 
people  to  aid  his  Government,  they  would  reply  that  they  were  too 
busy,  had  too  many  affairs,  and  were  too  reluctant  to  give  up  money- 
making.  And  yet  now,  under  a  Conservative  Qovemment  (not  to  name 
what  we  have  seen  under  Liberal  auspices),  is  being  shewn  the 
possibility  of  the  truly  radical  development  of  a  Ministry  drawn  from 
the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Disraeli's  middle  class  origin  is  now  obscured 
under  a  coronet :  very  possibly,  if  good  forttme  serve,  the  Mr.  Smith 
of  the  present  may  one  day  be  similarly  hidden  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Greenlands,  or  the  Earl  of  Abbotts  Langley,  but  each  will  none  the  less 
have  attained  high  office  without  the  traditional  support  of  family 
patronage. 

From  the  time  when  he  was  nominated  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Nelson  Column,  and  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  Mr.  Smith  has 
given  a  gradually  increasing  attention  to  public  affairs.  As  he  entered 
Parliament,  his  party  went  out,  which  was  perhaps  too  early  in  his 
career  to  be  any  serious  disappointment.  But  from  year  to  year  his 
risings  in  the  House  have  been  more  and  more  niunerous,  and  his 
political  interests  more  complex.  We  will  not  speak  of  speeches ;  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  speeches,  or  compose  ornate 
observations ;  he  keeps  to  his  point  and  is  brief  and  business-like.  He 
forms  the  absolute  antipodes  to  the  typical  Irish  member. 

In  February,  1871,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Smith's  to  lease  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  land  that  forms  now  the  gardens  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  the  Liberal  Gt)vemment  suffered  defeat. 
In  1873,  Mr.  Smith  moved  the  Besolution  on  the  Budget.  We  cannot 
refer  to  the  numerous  matters  in  which  he  has  participated ;  he  is  a 
material  pillar  of  the  existing  State  rather  than  an  architect  of  a  new 
one,  and  a  detailed  account  of  much  that  he  has  accomplished,  in  con- 
junction with  his  party,  would  be  like  extracting  a  single  part  from  a 
vocal  quartett  and  publishing  it  by  itself. 

The  praiseworthy,  if  somewhat  colourless,  labours  of  the  adminis- 
trator are  not  the  most  attractive  to  the  imaginative  mind.  Indeed, 
it  is  curious  how  transoendently,  even  though  we  profess  to  deny  its 
power,  the  ideal  element  is  what  moves  us.  But  in  the  present  case, 
so  soon  as  the  most  imaginative  statesman  of  the  day  returned  to 
power,  which  was  in  1874,  Mr.  Smith's  merits  were  at  once  recognised, 
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and  lie  waa  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury ;  and,  as 
the  Saturday  Beview  expressed  it  at  the  time,  the  appointment  was 
tmiversallj  approved^  no  member  of  the  House  being  better  liked  or 
more  trusted. 

During  the  following  years  Mr.  Smith  was  being  inured  to  the  har- 
ness of  office.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  has  to  be  ready  with 
his  best  attention  for  almost  though  not  quite  so  extensive  a  miscellany 
of  questions  as  the  Home  Secretary,  for  there  aie  so  few  branches  of 
administration  into  which  the  money  question  does  not  find  its  way, 
that  we  scarcely  require  to  refer  to  published  details  to  make  sure  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  Financial  Secretary  must  needs  have  a  practical 
mind,  a  ready  manner,  and  the  habits  of  business. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  belongs  to 
the  order  of  independent  Liberal  Conservatives,  a  category  which  does 
not  too  rigidly  fetter  wholesome  energy.  There  is  now  no  well  defined 
traditional  line  dividing  modem  parties,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
ooly  find  themselves  in  opposition  on  some  special  question.  Indeed, 
there  are  times  when  opposition  can  but  be  for  the  sake  of  opposition. 
In  home  politics  we  can  well  submit  to  entrust  affairs  to  any  party  that 
will  be  thorough  and  practical.  There  may  loom  in  the  future  difPeiences 
as  extreme  as  any  in  the  past,  but  a  very  dark  and  heavy  veil  is  at 
present  over  the  social  developments  of  the  coming  eras.  That  pauper 
relief  should  so  far  as  possible  only  be  exchanged  for  work,  is  a  sample 
of  Mr.  Smith's  practical  views,  and  such  ideas  may  stand  firm  under  any 
new  shuffling  of  the  social  cards.  ^ 

In  1874,  when  Mr.  Smith  became  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  received  the  appointment  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  too  had  held  the  Treasury  appointment  some 
years  before,  but  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  intervened 
between  this  post  and  his  last.  When  he  died  Mr.  Smith  succeeded 
him  in  his  highest  office,  as  he  had  followed  him  in  the  subordinate  one. 

The  appointment  held  by  Mr.  Smith  since  February,  1877,  gives 
supreme  authority  in  aU  questions  of  importance  relating  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  gives  its  holder  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Nominally,  all 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  Commissioners  for  executing  the  extinct 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  which  kings  have  often  held  for  themselves. 
The  First  Lord  is  the  political  head.  He  now  receives  £4500  per 
annum,  and  no  perquisites,  or  droits,  which  used  to  be  of  varied 
descriptions  and  values.  His  official  residence  is  the  Admiralty, 
Whitehall.    The  Senior  Naval  Lord,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Assistant 
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Commissioners  to  the  First  Lord,  personally  directs  the  movements  oi 
the  fleet,  and  is  answerable  in  matters  of  discipline.  The  Third  Liord 
presides  over  the  dockyards  and  shipbuilding.  The  Junior  Naval  Xiord 
has  to  do  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and  the  transport  depart- 
ment. The  Civil  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  accounts,  and  the  Financial 
Secretary  directs  purchases  of  stores.  All  officers  below  these  form  the 
flxed  administration,  independent  of  politics. 

In  spite  of  its  imposing  political  relations  the  Admiralty  is  atilL  not 
a  department  from  which  proceeds  any  initial  movement.  Its  labours 
are  nothing  more  than  ordinary  business.  It  deals  with  men  and 
munitions,  ships  and  stores,  but  only  from  a  business  point  of  view.  A 
naval  man  is  apt  to  be  too  partial  or  technical  for  the  post,  and  in  spite 
of  sneers  at  landsmen,  a  landsman  is  found  to  make  the  most  exemplary 
First  Lord.  8ave  in  prestige,  then,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  post, 
Mr.  Smith's  position  is  not  vitally  changed  from  the  time  when  his 
"  kind  face  "  is  remembered  '*  behind  the  Strand  counter."  And  Lord 
Beaconsfleld's  ideal  faculties  have  not  erred  in  putting  a  thorough 
business  man  into  a  thoroughly  business  post. 

As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  no  voice  at  all  in  settling  the  actual  policy  by  which  we  are 
ruled,  but  how  the  mighty  potentates  composing  that  august  body  really 
manage  their  aflairs  it  is  given  to  few  to  know.  When  a  member  is 
tumbled  out  of  the  nest,  then  only  we  get  a  glimpse  of  how  the  birds 
within  it  have  been  agreeing. 
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IN  THIS  WORLD : 

A  NOVEL. 
By  Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  **  An  Innocent  Sinner,'*  &c. 

Continued  from  page  433. 


Chapteb  xin. 

SOME  DESULTOBY    TALKS. 

'*You  are  determined,  you  say?" 

**  Determined,"  answered  Ernes- 
tine, with  a  composed  gentleness 
seemingly  bom  of  assured  deci- 
sion. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Dr.  Doldy, 
**  whether  you  will  be  as  fond  of 
that  word  when  you  are  married." 

Ernestine  only  laughed  in  reply 
to  this  remark,  made  in  all  serious- 
ness. 

The  conversation  was  bein^  held 
in  the  bow-window  of  Mrs.  Vava- 
sour's drawinff-room.  The  subject 
under  discussion  was  one  which, 
temporarily  tabooed.  Dr.  Doldy 
had  now  again  brought  forward — 
the  date  of  the  wedding  day. 

"  Well,"  he  added,  reflectivelv, 
"the  months  we  have  already 
managed  to  get  through  have  not 
appeared  so  very  long.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  society  in  the  course 
of  each  week." 

Ernestine  said  nothing  in  reply. 
Leaning  back  in  her  chair  in  a 
favourite  and  peculiar  attitude 
which  every  one  who  knew  her 
always  associated  with  her,  she 
looked  silently  out  into  the  square 
— ^an  outlook  of  a  rather  melan- 
choly if  dignified  character.      Dr. 


Doldy,    with    a    glance    at   her,, 
changed  the  conversation. 

*'  1  met,"  said  he,  *'  at  a  dinner 
party  the  other  night.  Dr.  Draper." 

''  Oh,"  said  Ernestine,  with  dex- 
terously assumed  intonation,  as  if 
the  matter  did  not  interest  hei*- 
much ;    *'  he  is  one  of  our  visitinj.;" 
physicians  at  the  hospital." 

'^  So  he  was  saying ;  he  appears 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  it." 

**  I  believe  he  does,"  said  Ernes- 
tine, a  little  drily;  she  did  not 
quite  see  where  the  conversation 
was  tending,  but  instinctively  per- 
ceived breakers  ahead.  But  Dr.. 
Doldy  soon  plunged  into  the  actual 
gist  of  his  remarks.  It  was  an  odd 
ming  that,  when  with  Ernestine, 
half  his  diplomatic  abilities  de- 
serted him.  When  she  turned  her 
great  inquiring  eyes  full  upon  his, 
it  had  the  effect  of  impelling  him 
towards  the  actual  subject  of  his 
discourse  rather  more  rapidly  than 
was  his  wont. 

**  He  knew  nothing  of  our  con- 
nection," said  Dr.  Boldy,  '*  and 
you  cannot  wonder  that  I  was 
rather  interested  when  he  began 
to  speak  of  you." 

**  Of  me !"  exclaimed  Ernestine^ 
with  something  almost  like  appre- 
hension. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  con- 
flicting emotions  oddly  visible  in 
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his  face,  "  and  though  I  heartily 
disapprove  of  the  whole  things  I 
<!oula  not  but  be  a  little  pleased 
with  the  way  he  spoke  of  you." 

But  this  <&d  not  melt  Ernestine, 
who  had  turned  her  gaze  out  into 
the  square  a^ain.  So  he  had  to 
go  on,  wimout  response  or 
encouragement.  This  was  a  form 
of  dialogue  to  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  subjecting  her  friends. 
It  was  one  which  Dr.  Doldy  par- 
ticularly disliked.  He  had  always 
been  considered  a  g^d  conversa- 
tionalist: but  he  affected  the 
frothy,  bright  style  of  tcJk,  in 
which  repartee  and  the  in- 
stantaneous flash  of  superfieial  wit 
are  essential.  With  !^mestine  he 
was  continually  placed  in  an 
attitude  new  to  him ;  he  was,  by 
the  silence  with  which  she  met 
remarks  not  very  necessary, 
^sonstantly  being  provoked  into 
saying  something  which  would 
have  enough  in  it  to  aroiise  her 
interest. 

'*  He  says  you  have  done  much 
to  convince  him  that  the  medical 
profession  may  be  possible  for 
women  :  but  he  thinks  you  are  at 
the  same  time  setting  an  example  of 
«oing  in  the  very  direction  in  which 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended." 

*' xou  speak  riddles,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  ominous  caknness. 

"  I  will  explain  myself  then," 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  his  projected 
periods  of  spoecn  cut  short  by  the 
'Consciousness  of  Ernestine's  im- 
patience under  them.  '^  He  says 
you  work  too  hard." 

**0h,"  said  Ernestine,  ''is  that 
all  he  can  say  against  me  ?" 

''  It  is  a  great  deal,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  gravely.  *'It  is  rash  to 
work  as  you  work,  even  for  a 
young  doctor  who  is  determined 
to  win  a  reputation  by  it ;  even  ha 
is  not  wise  to  make  mmself  into  a 
nurse.  But  for  you,  who  are  not 
endeavouring  to  carve  for  yourself 
JBk  medical  career,  but  are  merely 


finishing  the  engagement  you 
made,  it  is  really  wrong  to  fling 
your  health  and  strength  away." 

''  But  I  am  not  doing  that,"  said 
Ernestine,  with  the  extreme 
quietude  of  manner  which  Dr. 
Doldy  did  not  yet  know  her  wdl 
enough  to  reco^ise  as  an  alarming 
symptom.  ''  To  begin  with,  I  am 
not  throwing  away  my  health,  and 
I  don't  think  strength  is  likely  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  wholesome 
work.  I  believe  I  understand  my 
own  constitution,  and  know  how 
to  use  myself  economically.  At 
all  events,  I  am  in  perfect  health 
at  the  present  moment." 

''  Don't  you  leave  that  hospital 
every  day,  worn  out  ?  " 

''I  am  sometimes  tired  when  I 
come  away;  and  pray,  how  can 
health  be  preserved  without  suf- 
ficient exertion  to  prevent  organic 
stagnation  and  assist  physical 
development  ?  I  don't  wear  my- 
self out ;  that  is  as  foolish  as  any 
other  form  of  extravagance,  and  I 
have  taught  myself  to  stop  short 
of  it." 

"You  are  a  wonderfully  wise 
woman,"  observed  Dr.  Doldy,  with 
an  expressive  sigh,  ''if  you  can 
avoid  extravagance  in  all  things." 

Ernestine  flashed  a  quick  glance 
at  him,  but  took  no  other  notice  of 
this  little  speech. 

"  And  then,"  she  went  on,  "you 
mistake  in  saying  that  I  am  not 
endeavouring  to  carve  for  myself 
a  medical  career.  Now  that  is 
just  what  I  am  doing :  a  career, 
if  not  of  glory,  at  least  of 
usefulness.  And  perhaps  we  had 
better  come  to  an  understanding 
on  this  subject  now ;  it  has  lain 
fallow  for  a  good  while." 

Dr.  Doldy  groaned  below  his 
breath.  The  sound  of  her  voice 
was  very  sweet  and  gentle  but 
very  meaning. 

"  I  know  you  detest  the  sab- 

i'ect,"   said  Ebmestine,  growing  a 
Lttle  more  fiery.    "And  so  do  I. 
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But  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  put 
away,  and  we  had  better  face  it. 
Whether  married  or  no,  when  I 
leave  my  aunt's  house  and  estab- 
lish nnrself  permanently  anywhere 
else,  1  shall  commence  practising. 
You  are  not  merely  taking  to 
yourself  a  wife ;  you  are  uniting 
two  different  careers,  and  you 
must  be  content  to  see  them  run 
side  by  side.  Are  you  prepared 
for  that  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered, 
somewhat  dolefully;  **of  course, 
if  some  of  your  lady  friends  choose 
to  avail  themselves  of  your  know- 
ledge, I  cannot  object." 

''  I  am  afraid,"  said  Ernestine, 
laughing  a  little,  *'  that  I  shall 
want  a  wider  scope  than  that." 

Now  and  again,  as  days  went 
on,  there  occurred  between  the 
doctors  conversations  something 
like  this ;  and  as  Dr.  Doldy  began 
to  fully  realise  that  Ernestine 
kept  to  her  resolutions  and  was 
to  be  had  only  on  her  own  terms, 
he  began  to  yield.  Moreover,  he 
became  more  accustomed  to  her 
serious  idea  of  her  future ;  it  did 
not  seem  so  utterly  unendurable  as 
at  first. 

But  what  most  influenced  him 
to  accept  the  position  was  his  own 
inward  conviction  that  it  would 
not  last.  All  he  had  been  fighting 
for  was  to  deprive  his  old  friends 
of  the  amusement  which  he  knew 
they  would  feel  if  he  set  out  upon 
married  life  after  such  fashion. 
However,  Ernestine  was  plainly 
**  determined,"  to  use  a  pet  ex- 
pression of  hers;  and  Dr.  Doldy 
wisely  gave  in,  reserving  the  asser- 
tion of  nimself  as  lord  and  master, 
after  the  fashion  of  men  in  these 
circumstances,  until  he  should 
really  become  so.  Not  that  he 
exactly  looked  forward  to  forcing 
Ernestine  out  of  her  own  path, 
but  he  certainly  projected  many 
plans  by  which,  as  the  leader 
m  their    united  living,  he  could 


tempt  her  out  of  it.  He  re- 
solved, after  his  marriage,  to 
take  his  social  position  a  little^ 
more  fully  than  he  had  yet  done. 
His  debts  cleared  off,  as  they 
would  be  upon  Laura's  marriage, 
he  would  be  able  to  do  this,  with 

g eater  ease  than  ever  before, 
e  pictured  Ernestine,  with  her 
unusual  beauty,  heading  his  dinner 
table  and  accompanying  him  to- 
other houses,  until  he  had  almost 
convinced  hhnself  that  what  he 
wished  was  certain  to  take  place. 
Once  in  her  right  position  he  felt 
sure  she  would  feel  that  she  must 
do  herself  and  her  husband  jus- 
tice, and  lay  aside  her  peculiar 
crotchets. 

And  in  the  meantime,  as  he  told 
himself,  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  furnishing  for  her  a  room 
which  she  might  call  her  consult- 
ing-room if  she  liked.  One  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  he  amused 
himself  with  this  idea.  He  started 
on  a  survey  of  the  house ;  truth  to 
tell,  he  had  done  this  once  or  twice 
before,  since  he  had  felt  that  the 
passage  of  time  was  really  bring- 
ing him  nearer  to  the  day  when 
he  might  be^in  in  good  earnest  to 
decorate  and  rearrange  for  Er- 
nestine's advent.  He  had  found 
great  pleasure  in  these  excursions 
over  his  demesne ;  so  many  bache- 
lor years  had  roUed  over  his  head 
in  this  stately  mansion  that  the 
idea  of  brightening  it  for  such  a 
presence  was  full  of  novelty.  But 
this  morning  he  started  with  a 
more  serious  face.  He  was  think- 
ing of,  and  providing  for,  Ernestine, 
and  not  only  Ernestine  but  her 
peculiarities  now;  and  this  was- 
more  difficult  and  not  quite  so  ro- 
mantic, at  first.  But  after  a  de- 
liberate survey  of  the  various 
rooms  which  might  be  devoted  to 
the  especial  use  of  the  daughter 
of  ^sculapius  with  whom  he 
was  entermg  into  so  odd  a 
partnership,  he  paused  at  last  in 
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a  little  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor,  bright  with  morning  8un- 
fihine;  and  looking  round  it,  a 
smile  dawned  ux>on  his  face.  There 
were  two  doors  in  this  pleasant 
room :  one  into  the  entrance-hall, 
the  other  he  now  approached  and 
opening  it,  looked  through.  It  led 
into  a  little  ante-chamber,  into 
which  also  opened  his  own  consult- 
ing-room. He  smiled  again  as  he 
shut  the  door  and  looked  once  more 
around  the  room,  with  intent  to 
consider  how  charming  a  nest  he 
could  make  of  it.  Here  Ernestine 
might  pass  her  time  as  she  chose — 
dreaming,  perhaps,  of  patients; 
And  here  he  would  be  able  to  find 
rest  and  refreshment  in  her  com- 
panionship at  any^  unoccupied 
moment.  The  arrangement  seemed 
to  him  perf  ept.  He  took  his  note- 
book from  his  pocket  and  began 
±0  make  notes  of  what  must  be 
done  to  the  room  before  he  should 
<5onsider  it  fit  for  its  new  occupant. 

That  very  afternoon  he  called 
at  Mrs.  Silbum's,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  Ernestine.  He  liked  to 
meet  her  there  much  better  tlian 
in  her  aunt's  house.  To  his 
delight,  he  found  her  sitting  by 
the  window  talking  to  Coventry  ; 
Mrs.  Silbum,  at  a  writing  table  in 
a  secluded  alcove,  was  scribbling 
away  as  if  for  dear  life.  She 
ishook  hands  with  Dr.  Doldy  and 
took  no  further  notice  of  him. 
Coventry,  who  had  been  leaning 
against  the  window  sash,  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
after  a  few  desultory  remarks, 
vanished — ^probably  into  his  ham- 
mock :  but  no  one  ever  took  much 
notice  of  his  erratic  movements. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  look 
at  my  house  soon,  Ernestine,"  said 
Dr.  Doldy.  '*  I  have  decided  on  a 
room  which  you  may  call  your 
consulting-room,  and  I  want  to 
knoTT  whether  you  will  like  my 
ideas  about  furnishing  it." 

'*you  don't  mean  to  say  you 


have  come  to  terms  on  that  sub- 
ject !"  ctied  Mrs.  Silbum,  turning 
round  from  her  writing  with  a 
face  of  amazement. 

''Yes,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  with  a 
smile  of  meaning,  ''we  have; 
I  mean  Ernestine  to  have  the 
most  charming  consulting-room  in 
Ijondon." 

"  Then  you  had  better  furnish  it 
yourself,"  said  Ernestine,  in  a 
mingled  tone  of  appreciation  and 
doubt.  "  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities as  yet  of  doing  my  work 
amid  testhetic  surroundings;  I 
don't  think  I  should  understand 
the  combination  at  first."  She 
felt  rather  as  if  a  sort  of  treacherous 
mirage  of  the  beautiful  were  being 
interiK)sed  between  her  and  the 
stern  realities  of  work. 

"I  should  much  prefer  fur- 
nishing it  myself,"  answered  he, 
eagerly. 

Mrs.  Silbum  had  relapsed  into 
her  work  again,  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  her  pen — it  had  been  a 
stately  swan-quill  once,  but  mil^ 
of  writing  had  worn  it  down 
— formed  a  sort  of  running  accom- 
paniment to  the  low  toned  talk  by 
the  -window. 

"  I  should  indeed  enjoy  doing 
it,"  he  went  on,  "  if  you  would  be 
sure  to  be  pleased  ;  and  I  think  I 
could  do  it  so  that  you  must  be 
pleased,  for  a  harmony  cannot 
offend.  And  I  will  take  you  as  the 
ke3'-note  to  my  harmony;  the  colour 
of  your  hair  and  eyes,  ihe  tints  of 
your  complexion  shall  meet  with 
gentle  colourings  that  shall  be  to 
them  like  friends.  No  lurking 
enemy  to  your  beauty  shall  haimt 
that  room;  place  yourself  where 
you  will  in  it,  you  shall  form  a 
centre  to  a  perfect  whole." 

Mrs.  Silbum  was  not  writing  at 
all  an  amusing  article;  but  she 
was  looking  very  much  amused 
wliile  she  wrote.  Dr.  Doldy  did 
not  recollect,  or  did  not  know,  that 
she  was  one  of  those  superficial 
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writers  who  can  follow  a  converea- 
tion  and  scribble  away  at  the  same 
moment. 

Ernestine  made  no  reply  at 
the  moment,  but  a  little 
access  of  colour  came  into  her 
'Cheeks.  Never  was  woman  bom 
yet  who  could  resist  a  genuine 
compliment  to  her  beauty.  The 
sex  has  been  too  distinctly  taught, 
through  all  the  ages,  the  value  set 
by  man  on  personal  appearance  to 
be  able  to  disregard  it.  If  God 
implanted  instinctive  vanity  in 
woman,  she  need  not  complain; 
for  without  that  the  burden  en- 
tailed upon  her  by  the  love  of  her 
lord  and  master  for  food  looks  and 
effective  dress  womd  have  been 
probably  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
We  find  men  every  day 
following  Dr.  Doldy's  example: 
falling  in  love  with  a  woman  first 
for  her  beauty,  and  afterwards 
learning  to  appreciate  her  cha- 
racter. Being  a  woman,  with  an 
instinctive  consciousness  of  these 
things,  Ernestine  must  be  forgiven 
for  blushing  a  little  when  her  lover 
so  plainly  revelled  in  the  pictur- 
esque idea  of  her. 

"  If  you  want  to  do  anything  so 
wjnderiul,"  she  said,  "pray  do  it 
without  consulting  me  ;  for  I  know 
very  little  about  the  hues  of  my 
complexion.  I  might  hold  myself 
up  to  ridicule  amons  the  uphol- 
sterers, for  I  should  require  a 
looking-glass  every  minute." 

Mrs.  Silburn  had  finished 
writing,  and,  folding  up  some 
papers,  she  advanced  towards 
them. 

''I  had  no  idea  you  had  such 
artistic  proclivities,  Dr.  Doldy," 
she  said. 

'*They  were  latent,  Mrs.  Sil- 
burn ;  Ernestine  is  developing  my 
character." 

Dorothy  was  putting  on  her 
hat  and  cloak,  which  she  had 
evidently  but  very  recently  thrown 
.off. 


*'  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  rude 
and  run  away,''  she  said.  **  1  must 
take  this  article  down  to  the  Morn- 
ing MaiV* 

"Are  they  in  a  hurry  for  it?" 
asked  Ernestine. 

"  It  is  to  go  into  type  at  once : 
I  went  in  this  morning,  and  found 
them  in  despair,  for  none  of  them 
seemed  capable  of  handling  the 
subject.  1  felt  sure  I  could  do  it, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  my  refer- 
ence books ;  and  I  expect  to 
astonish  them.  I  say  I  fouHd 
them  in  despair — perhaps  an  un- 
initiated observer  would  not  have 
detected  it,"  she  added,  laughingly. 
"  When  I  had  climbed  the  dark, 
dirty  stairs  this  morning,  my  eyes 
were  attracted  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  editor,  poker  in  hand, 
chasing  the  sub-editor  round  and 
round  the  room  in  the  wildest  way. 
I  thought  for  a  moment  they  had 
gone  mad,  but  was  reassured  on 
receiving  a  wink  from  the  sub, 
who  is  a  most  impudent  Kttle 
wretch,  as  he  passed  me.  As  I 
was  only  a  contributor,  they  did 
not  stop  till  want  of  breath  com- 
pelled them,  and  so  I  had  a 
charming  opportimity  of  reflecting 
on  the  dignity  of  the  EngHsh 
Press." 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  Er- 
nestine, with  a  professional  air, 
"  there  was  no  great  harm  in  that. 
I  daresay  a  little  exercise  is  very 
necessary,  for  literature  is  much 
too  sedentary  an  occupation  to  be 
healthy." 

"  Bravo,  Minerva  Medica,"  cried 
Coventry  from  some  unseen  re- 
treat. 

"Ah,"  said  Dorothy,  drily,  "if 
that  were  the  worst  of  their  doings 
I  would  forgive  them  without 
wanting  a  medical  excuse.  But 
it's  like  wringing  blood  froin  a 
stone  to  get  my  money  out  of  them 
— and  they  have  an  inner  room 
where  they  hide  from  their 
creditors,  each  taking  the  respon- 
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sibility,  as  need  ames,  to  swear 
*  that  the  oUier  is  out  of  town." 

'*1  thought,"  said  Ernestine, 
''you  were  anxious  to  get  work 
from  them  because  they  paid  well." 

''So  they  do,  or  at  all  events, 
can,"  she  replied.  "  They  cure 
backed  by  plenty  of  money.  But 
they  prefer  spending  it  to  paying 
contnbutors  with  it.  Now  1  must 
be  off ;  if  I'm  late  my  work  will  be 
wasted." 

"  I  must  go  too,"  said  Ernestine. 
"  Fxunish  my  consulting-room  how 
you  will,  only  let  it  be  fit  for  some 
other  country  than  fairyland," 
she  said  to  Dr.  Doldy,  as  she  rose. 


Chaptbb  XIV. 

AT  THE   HOSPITAL  AGAIN. 

Da.  DoLDT  found  that  he  was  ri^ht 
in  thinking  that,  notwithstandmg 
the  proyer  Dial  weariness  of  waiting, 
pernaps  the  six  months  of  his  court- 
ship would  not  be  so  very  slow  in 
dragging  out  their  length.  Winter 
had  passed,  and  melted  into  its 
cruelly  deceptive  successor,  spring, 
before  he  had  realised  its  swift  de- 
parture. East  winds  and  untimely 
frosts  scarcely  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, for  a  glow  which  originated 
in  his  incorporeal  being  rendered 
his  corporeal  outer  man  almost 
impervious  to  such  disagreeable 
incidents,  thus  making  mm  into 
a  flagrant  contradiction  of  the 
doctrines  of  materialism.  May 
flowers  sprang  up  in  defiance  of 
chill  spring,  and  gladdened  Ernes- 
tine's eyes,  not,  indeed,  in  shady 
woodland  nooks,  but  on  Covent 
Garden  stalls,  or  meissed  upon 
hucksters'  carts,  making  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  the  dim  eyes 
of  street  dwellers,  by  their 
wondrous  glow  and  depth  of 
sun-given  colour.  Once  Dr. 
Doldy  heard  her  say  how  much 
more  she  felt  in  sympathy  with 
the  garden  flowers,   which  bring 


forth  their  delicate  perfection  in 
spite  of  scant  sunshine  and  cutting 
winds,  than  with  caged  green* 
house  blossoms.  The  next  day 
her  unfailing  duster  of  white 
scented  flowers  was  composed  of 
single  hyacinths — much  to  the 
disgust  of  her  cousins^  who,  as 
usual,  watched  its  arrival.  The 
seasons  soon  began  to  favour 
Ernestine's  love  of  natural  out- 
door growth.  The  time  seemed 
to  pass  so  quickly  over  her  head 
that  she  herself  marvelled  at  its 
rapid  passage  when  white  June 
roses  at  last  took  the  place  of  the 
winter  exotics.  Ernestine's  reti- 
cence was  of  a  strange  order. 
She  had  never  acknowledged 
these  flowers  by  word  or  si^n; 
yet  they  did  more  to  strengthen 
ner  heart's  bondage  and  make 
vain  the  clashing  of  views  and 
prejudices  between  the  lovers, 
than  anything  else.  They  con- 
vinced her  continually  that  in 
one  part  of  the  two  natures 
between  which  they  were  the 
message  bearers,  there  was  a 
deep  sympathy  which  could  never 
be  broken  or  destroyed. 

June — a  month  whose  warm 
rains  give  life  to  the  woodland 
ferns,  whose  soft  sunshine  filia 
the  deep-hearted  roses  with  the 
veaming  to  unfold  and  yield  their 
beauty — ^this  same  Jime  dragged 
on  its  weary  way  in  London.  The 
strengthening  of  summer  only 
brought  forth  the  greater  evidence 
of  the  ever  present  existence  of 
crowded  restaurants  and  of  certain 
favourite  scents  which  occupy 
about  the  same  relation  to  sweet- 
ness that  piano-orffans  occupy  to 
music.  Laura  Doldy,  who  had 
only  visited  London  for  a  single 
day  since  Christmas  in  order  to 
purchase  summer  fineries,  was  noir 
away  in  Scotland  among  the  f  ema 
and  heather.  Even  she,  in  her 
occasional  little  notes  to  her  undo^ 
could  not  but  give  him  a  taste  of 
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fresh  air ;  and  then  he  would  open 
his   Shakespeare  to  wander  once 
more  into  Arden  with  the  melan- 
choly Jaques  or  fair  Eosalind ;  or 
more    often   fell    to    considering 
into  what  imcivilised  and  nature- 
haunted  region  he  would    carry 
Ernestine  when  at  last  he  should 
take  the  reins.     It  was  unusual 
for  Laura    to  absent    herself  so 
completely  from  home  at  this  time 
of  year ;    but  he  made  no  remark 
to  her  upon  it,   for  he  did  not 
desire  her  society  at  the  present 
time.     He    earnestly  wished    his 
own  marriage  to  be  over  before 
Laura's     matrimonial    difficulties 
should  again  become  his  respon- 
sibility.    He  sincerely  hoped  that 
she  was  successfully  carrying  some 
affair  of  the  heart  to  an  issue  in 
the  country,  as    she  chose  to  re- 
main quietly  there  so  long.    If  not, 
as  she  would  certainly  intend  to  be 
in  London  during  July  and  August, 
he  settled  in  his  own  mind  that 
she  must   stay   with   an  aunt,  a 
certain  Mrs.  Honiton,  her  mother's 
sister,  who  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  further  her  in  her  plans.  He 
was  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to 
put  the  whole  matter  impatiently 
from  him  ;   it  was  so  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  his  present  state. 
But  he    knew    that  Laura   must 
marry,   and  he  gladly  and  hope- 
fully left  her  to  her  own  general- 
ship.    He  felt  himself  justified, 
haying  Laura's  deed  of  gift,  and 
feeling  perfectly  confident  that  she 
would  marry,  in  making  extenaiye 
preparations    for   Ernestine's  in- 
stalment in  his  house.    The  whole 
interior  was  redecorated,  and  en- 
tirely with  the  aim  of  making  of 
it    a    becoming     frame    for    the 
picture  which  continually  filled  his 
e^e.    This  occupied  so  much  of  his 
time  and  thoughts  as  his  practice 
and    Ernestine    herself?   left    un- 
employed;   so    that  the  summer 
wore  on  apace,  and  at  last  Laura 
wrote  to  say  that  she  should  be  in 


town  in  little  more  than  a  month, 
in  order  to  be  present  if  her  uncle 
**  really  did  mean  to  get  married 
in  July ! " 

Ernestine  grew  more  silent  and 
quiet  in  the  midst  of  her  aunt  and 
cousins,  who  were  daily  increasing 
in  their  chatter  over  the  approach- 
ing wedding.  As  she  had  to  be 
married  from  their  house  she  sub- 
mitted gratefully  to  their  demon- 
stratiye  kindness;  but  she  was 
yery  glad  of  the  long  hospital 
hours  which  kept  her  amid  real 
work.  At  home  she  felt  oppressed 
by  impending  orange  blossoms  and 
white  favours;  and  among  her 
cousins,  who  delighted  in  discussing 
every  detail,  she  sat  silent,  won- 
dering at  her  own  daring  in  taking 
so  quietly  this  new  road  in  life. 
She  grew  afraid  in  the  atmosphere 
of  unnecessary  accessories;  their 
very  frivolity  filled  her  mind  with 
the  solemnity  and  danger  of  her 
new  adventure.  It  overwhelmed 
her;  she  gladly  escaped  from  it 
by  redoubling  her  attentions  in  the 
hospital  wards  and  forgetting  her- 
self in  the  immediate  necessities  of 
others. 

One  day  Sirs.  Marland,  one  of 
the  house-surgeons,  who  had 
originally  enlisted  her  sympathies 
in  tne  hospital,  came  up  to  her. 

'*  It  is  out  a  little  while  now 
before  your  year  expires.  Dr. 
Vavasour ;  do  you  really  mean  to 
leave  us  at  the  end  of  it  ?  " 

Ernestine  held  a  baby  in  her 
arms ;  finding  herself  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Marland,  she  gave  it  back 
to  its  mother,  and  turned  to 
answer. 

They  Were  standing  in  a  fa- 
vourite ward  of  Ernestine's;  one 
in  which  babies  first  stretched  their 
lungs;  one  in  which  poor  ladies 
came  to  have  the  skilled  nursing, 
the  a  uiet,  the  freedom  from  worry, 
which  they  could  not  get  at  home; 
and  which  are  so  much  needed 
for  both  mother  and  child. 
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The  long  ward  was  divided  into 
many  little  rooms.  Ernestine  was 
standing  by  the  window,  round 
which  some  convalescents  had 
gathered.  The  mother  who  took 
the  child  from  Ernestine's  arms 
sat  on  a  low  rocking  chair.  She 
took  the  babe  with  a  look  of 
affection  and  pleasure,  the  sun-> 
shine  of  which  fell  half  upon  Er- 
nestine— ^half  upon  the  child.  She 
was  a  fair,  ladylike  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  struggling  curate.  Her 
brief  holiday — for  so  it  had  seemed 
to  her — would  soon  be  over,  and 
she  would  return  to  the  heavy 
cares  of  parish  and  children  and 
economical  housekeeping. 

**  Yes,  Mrs.  Marland,^'  said  Er- 
nestine, ''I  am  really  going  to 
leave  you.  I  am  sony,  for  I  shall 
leave  a  great  many  friends  here." 

*'And  I  am  sorry,"  answered 
Mrs.  Marland,  emphatically.  She 
said  nothing  more,  for  Ernes- 
tine was  unusually  uncommuni- 
cative, even  for  her.  Mrs.  Marland 
knew  veiy  well  that  Ernestine's 
avowed  intention  of  commencing 
a  practice  of  her  own  need  not 
interfere  with  attendance  at  the 
hospital;  therefore  she  supposed 
her  friend  to  have  plans  which 
she  did  not  wish  to  disclose.  In- 
deed, Ernestine  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  bring  herself  to  speak  of 
her  approaching  marriage  to  any 
of  her  coUeagues  at  the  hospital. 
This  arose  principally  from  an 
extreme  dislike  to  being  gossiped 
about.  She  was  very  distinctly 
aware  that  her  marriage  with  so 
well  known  a  physician  as  Dr. 
Doldy  would  afford  a  topic  of 
great  interest  to  Mrs.  Marland  and 
certain  other  acquaintances.  And, 
both  for  Dr.  DoId3r's  sake  and  her 
own,  she  shrank  from  its  being 
thus  discussed. 

So  Mrs.  Marland  had  to  retreat 
i^m  the  field  of  inquiry  no  wiser 
than  when  she  entered  upon  it. 
She  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 


"  There's  a  new  patient  come  into 
this  ward  to-day,"  she  said.  ''I 
must  go  and  see  after  her.  She's 
come  here  full  soon,  to  my  think- 
ing ;  but  she  is  evidently  nervous 
and  scared  about  herself.  It's  her 
first,  60  we  must  look  well  after 
her.  She  mustn't  stay  alone  in 
her  room  too  much."  Mrs.  Mar- 
land, who  was  a  bustling  woman, 
trotted  off  to  the  door  of  the  new 
patient's  room,  and  went  in. 

Ernestine  was  about  to  leave  the 
ward,  but  a  voice  just  then  issued 
from  a  room  close  by,  calling  on 
Dr.  Vavasour.  Ernestine  went  in, 
to  find  a  lady  in  distress  over  an 
ailing  infant.  She  remained  with 
her  some  few  minutes,  and  when 
she  came  out  again  M!rs.  Marland 
had  returned  to  the  ffroup  by  the 
window.  Ernestine  had  business 
elsewhere,  but  she  lingered  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  air  was  balmy  and 
soft,  and  the  group  was  a  pleasant 
one  to  look  at.  This  ward  was 
appreciated  to  an  extent  little  ex- 
pected when  first  it  was  opened. 
The  rich  lady  can  keep  a  doctor 
dancinff  attendance;  can  make  it 
worth  his  while  never  to  be  out  of 
the  way  while  she  is  in  danger; 
or  can,  as  many  do,  use  his  house 
as  a  hospital,  leaving  her  own 
undisturbed  ;  she  can  have  skilled 
nursing;  while  the  poor  woman 
in  humble  life  has  at  least  the 
appliances  of  vast  charities  at 
her  disposal.  But  the  poor  lady — 
(who  as  a  rule  knows  abeo- 
lutely  nothing  herself  of  the  laws 
and  needs  of  <  motherhood,  her 
education  having  been  totally  neg- 
lected with  regard  to  that  whi^ 
is  considered  her  highest  function), 
— she  must  silently  suffer,  as  well  as 
her  helpless  infant,,  from  seoond- 
rate  medical  knowledge,  incom- 
petent nursing,  and,  very  probably, 
from  the  semi-starvation  which 
prevails  in  many  genteel  homes. 
No  wonder  that,  though  out  of 
the  wide  ranging  ranks   of    the 
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great  army  of  poor  gentility  but  a 
Hcattered  few  cared  to  leave  their 
liomes  and  enter  the  hospital,  yet 
those  few  were  enough  to  keep 
the  ward  devoted  to  their  use 
always  full. 

It  was  one  of  Ernestine's  dreams 
that  the  spread  of  scientific  nursing 
.and  the  education  of  woman,  who 
thus  could  no  longer  err  in  ignorance 
and  blindly  wreck  her  own  health 
and  her  child's,  would  raise  our 
•deformed  humanity,  so  that  it 
might  again  stand  strono^ly  on  its 
feet  and,  stretching  its  shoulders, 
give  expansion  to  its  cramped 
lungs.  She  worked  ardently  in 
her  practical  field ;  for  she  always 
held  the  idea  that  no  reformation 
■can  come  upon  mankind  unless  the 
physical  standard  is  raised  as  well 
■as  the  moral. 

And,  as  she  had  a  habit  of 
going  to  the  root  of  any  matter  in 
which  she  concerned  herself,  this 
ward  always  had  an  interest  for 
her.  The  first  efforts  of  the  im- 
prisoned spirit  to  understand  and 
control  the  puny,  unintelligent, 
and  often  hereditarily  depraved 
form  into  which  it  is  bom,  formed 
•continual  subjects  for  her  study. 
**  Mrs.  Aylmer  is  the  new  patient's 
name,"  said  Mrs.  Marland,  aside 
to  Ernestine ;  **  she  is  the  wife  of 
a  poor  artist,  down  in  Hampshire ; 
quite  a  lady,  indeed,  a  charming 
person.  She  U  nervous  about  her- 
self— will  you  speak  to  her  a 
moment,  and  reassure  her?  I 
think  she  is  doing  well  enough." 

Ernestine  followed  into  a  small 
private  sitting-room  in  which  the 
lady  sat.  "  ^Hiis  is  Dr.  Vavasour, 
Mrs.  Aylmer,"  said  Mrs.  Marland, 
and  left  them  together.  Ernestine 
•drew  a  chair  beside  her  and  sitting 
down,  began  to  question  her. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  lifted  a  pair  of 
dark,  languid  eyes  to  Ernestine's 
face,  and  answered  her  with  chilly 
reticence.  But  this  very  soon  gave 
way  to  the    charm    of  her  new 


doctor's  manner;  for,  frigid  and  un- 
inviting as  was  Ernestine  on  many 
— ^perhaps  most — social  occasions, 
with  a  patient  she  had  at  her 
command  measureless  tact.  The 
peculiar  qualities  which  most 
doctors  of  the  male  sex  have  to 
acquire  painfully  are  the  very 
ones  implanted  in  a  woman's 
breast.  A  woman  can  give 
sympathy — ^inspire  confidence — 
wheedle  out  secrets — detect  the 
inner  meaning  oi  a  fleeting  ex- 
pression with  her  intuitive  eye. 
And  all  these  things,  as  well  as 
many  other  feminine  qualities,  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  prac- 
titioner. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  by  no  means 
fond  of  her  own  sex :  and  above 
all,  in  the  form  of  medical  women. 
At  any  other  time  she  would  have 
eyed  Ernestine  askance  and 
avoided  her;  but  just  then  she 
needed  sympathy,  and  was  rather 
more  humble  than  usual.  Ernes- 
tine's gentle  manner  conquered,  as 
true  gentleness  will  conquer  ;  and 
after  the  brief  talk  which  the  two 
had  together,  a  certain  pleasant 
ness  was  established  between  them. 


Chapteb  XV. 

▲BOTTT  NOTHING   IN   FABTICTTLAa 

'*It  is  very  beautiful,  that  un- 
finished paintine  which  stands 
beside  your  easel.  I  have  been 
admiring  it  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  room." 

The  speaker  was  Ernestine.  She 
was  just  rising  to  take  her  leave, 
after  paving  a  professional  visit 
to  Miss  Armine. 

Miss  Armine  had  that  remark- 
able feature  which  exists  in  a  few 
women  of  the  present  generation. 
She  believed  in  ner  own  sex.  And 
thus,  when  she  had  worked  over  her 
oU-paints  from  morning  till  night, 
denying  herself  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise until  she  fell  ill,  it  appeared 
to  her  as  quite  natiiral  that  she 
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should  turn  for  help  to  another 
woman,  who,  instead  of  studying 
arty  had  studied  hygiene.  So 
Ernestine,  on  her  way  home  from 
the  hospital,  had  called  in  at  Miss 
Armine  s  lodgings.  She  was  re- 
ceived by  a  ghostly-looking  pre- 
sentment of  that  young  woman, 
in  a  room  full  of  sketches  and 
studies.  One  of  these  had  fastened 
her  attention  by  its  unusual  beauty. 
**  And  it  is  so  annoying  that  I 
could  not  finish  it,''  said  Miss 
Armine,  in  a  discontented  tone; 
**  the  tiresome  man  actually 
caught  cold,  though  the  room 
was  kept  so  hot  for  him  that 
we  could  hardly  breathe  in  it." 

**Then  this  is  one  of  your  art 
school  studies  ?  "  said  Ernestine. 

**  Yes ;  but  it  would  have  made 
something  more.  I  should  like  to 
have  used  the  study  for  a  picture 
which  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time 
I  was  paintinff  it.  But  now  Anton 
has  taken  cold,  I  can't  finish  it 
sufficiently.  He  was  such  a  splen- 
did model ;  he  seemed  like  a  stotue, 
so  motionless  he  sat." 

Ernestine  laughed.  ^'  It  is 
curious,"  she  said,  **how  any 
form  of  intensely  absorbing  occu- 
pation leads  human  nature  into  a 
sort  of  cruelty.  My  profession  is, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think  justly, 
abused  for  its  secret  cruelties  of 
investigation :  art  follows  in  its 
wake  in  a  milder  fashion,  by  de- 
manding motionless  living  bodies 
to  study  from — a  gentle  form  of 
torture.  The  musician  ignores  the 
miseries  of  his  next  door  neigh- 
bour ;  the  more  musical  he  is,  the 
less  is  he  penetrated  by  sympathv 
witii  his  unmusicad  kind,  although 
music  is  regarded  as  the  human- 
ising art.  I  should  think  we 
mignt  consider  that  disregard  for 
the  comfort  of  others  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  an 
absorbing  idea  in  life.  But, 
truly,  when  you  are  well  again 
you  must  finiah  this." 


''I  should  like  to,"  said  Miss 
Armine,  with  a  sigh,"  but  he  won't 
sit  any  more  at  the  school,  Tm 
afraid ;  and  I  could  never  afford 
to  pav  him  to  sit  for  me." 

''And  your  imagination  and 
memory  would  not  cany  you 
through  ?"  said  Ernestine. 

**No,  indeed,"  was  the  reply; 
and  Ernestine  went  away  w^onder- 
ing  to  herself  at  that  literalness  of 
art  which,  to  her  mind,  reduced  it 
almost  to  the  level  of  an  in- 
dustry. 

''Is  she  better?"  It  waa  Mrs. 
SUbum's  voice  on  the  stairs."  I 
have  brought  her  some  jelly — ^but 
I  cannot  stay  a  minute,  I  must 
hurry  home — so  just  wait  for  me, 
Ernestine,  and  we  can  walk  to- 
gether." 

She  was  down  again  directly. 
rather  breathless. 

"Poor  little  woman,"  said  she. 
"It  is  very  lonely  for  her,  in 
lodgings  all  by  herself." 

"  Oh,  she  wUl  very  soon  be  bet- 
ter," said  Ernestine,  "but  it  t# 
dull  for  her;  I  abnost  wish  she 
were  bad  enough  to  come  into  the 
hospital.  I  don't  think  she  would 
object;  but  I  shall  not  suggest  it, 
for  it  would  only  make  her  think 
herself  worse  than  she  is.  The 
poor  artists  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  hospital,  and  from 
some  of  the  homes  of  men  of  real 
talent  and  ability  come  sad  stories 
of  struggle  and  poverty.  The 
wife  of  a  young  artist  came  in 
yesterday,  into  the  maternity  ward  ; 
they  live  far  away  in  the  c*)untry, 
and  have  very  lunited  means;  I 
expect  she  would  have  been  Tery 
ill  if  she  had  not  come  to  us'z 
principally  from  nervous  fears. 
Women  suffer  so  much  at  all  times 
of  their  lives  because  thev  know 
so  little." 

"And  now  I  suppose  you  are 
going  to  wait  on  her,  and  nurse 
her  till  Dr.  Doldy  gets  angry 
again    and    tells    you     you     are- 
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degrading  the  profession,"  said 
Dorothy,  half  mockingly. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Aylmer  will  not  need 
much  nursinfi;  at  present,"  said 
Ernestine,  colouring  a  little. 

Dorothy  referred  to  a  recent 
scene  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
drawing-room,  when  Ihr.  Doldy 
tried  again  to  convince  Ernestine 
that  she  was  a  delicate  possession 
entrusted  to  his  care.  She  had 
refused  altogether  to  be  considered 
as  such,  much  to  his  disgust.  And 
now  that  the  interval  before  her 
marriage  was  to  be  counted  by 
rapidly  passing  weeks,  it  amused 
Dorothy  considerably  to  see  her 
struggles  between  the  immediate 
•sense  of  duty,  and  that  inaction 
which  comes  upon  the  busiest 
natures  just  before  any  distinct 
•event. 

Of  course,  as  might  be  expected 
in  Ernestine,  the  sense  of  duty 
conquered  rather  to  excess.  She 
nursed,  she  sympathised,  she 
tended  assiduously.  Mrs.  Aylmer 
came  a  great  deal  under  her  care  : 
an  elder  physician  saw  her  now 
and  then,  and  later  on  would  take 
entire  charge  of  her  case :  but  at 
present  Ernestine  looked  after  her. 
And  although  she  did  not  get  to 
Tmow  her  any  further  or  like  her 
any  better  than  on  their  first  in- 
terview, she  grew  interested  in  the 
pathetic  story  of  home  troubles 
which  gradually  shaped  itself 
during  their  intercourse.  But 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  though  pleasant  and 
seemingly  frank,  painly  belonged 
to  that  un-philosophic  average  of 
womankina  with  whom  Ernestine 
had  little  real  sympathy :  so  that 
the  pleasant  feeling  which  had 
sprung  up  between  them  on  their 
first  meeting  rather  langfuished 
than  increased.  This  was  not  the 
usual  way  with  Ernestine  and  her 
patients ;  she  did  not  quite  like  it, 
but  she  could  do  nothing,  for  in 
addition  to  a  dislike  she  felt  for 
certain    sides     of     her     patient's 


character,  Mrs.  Aylmer  seemed  to 
have  put  a  cloud  of  reserve  over 
herseu,  and  to  have  just  settled 
down  to  endure  with  resignation 
until  her  troubles  should  be  over. 


Chapter  XVI. 

▲B0T7T  A  DOOB-PLATB. 

'*  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do?" 
was  Dr.  Doldy's  conclusion  to  a 
speech  which  he  had  been  making 
to  Coventry  Silbum  in  the  privacy 
of  the  latter  gentleman's  special 
snuggery. 

"  Give  in,"  replied  Coventry,  in 
oracular  fadiion. 

* '  You  don't  mean  that  seriously  ?  " 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  with  a  despairing 
accent. 

*•  I  do,  indeed." 

'*  Gk)od  Heavens ! "  was  all  Dr. 
Doldy's  reply  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  said,  "Don't  vou  know  what  it 
will  bring  on  me  r  Don't  you  know 
that  Sir  George  Degener,  who  said 
that  he  would  rather  his  daughter 
were  in  her  grave  than  that  she 
should  pass  an  examination  in 
surgery,  so  intolerable  does  it 
seem  to  him,  is  my  intimate  friend 
— in  fact,  you  know,  we  play  into 
each  other's  hands :  I  can't  afford 
to  lose  his  friendship — I  can't 
indeed.  Besides,  half  my  colleagues 
consider  it  positively  immodest  for 
a  woman  to  enter  the  profession — 
my  practice  will  suffer  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  only  think  of  the  Duchess 
and  some  of  those  magnificent  old 
ladies  whom  I  attend — they  will 
never  get  over  it." 

**  You  have  my  advice,"  said 
Coventry,  calmly,  in  reply  to  the 
Doctor's  agitated  exclamations. 

And  all  this  was  about  a  door- 
plate — positively,  nothing  more 
than  a  door-plate.  But  that  door^ 
plate,  though  a  very  small  one  in 
reality,  had  assimied  perfectly 
gigantic  proportions  in  Dr.  Doldy's 
eyes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  to  bear  upon  it  his  wife's 
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name  with  the  letters  M.D.  there- 
after. 

**  You  can't  mean  it/'  said  he,  in 
reply  to  Coventiy's  discouraging 
remark.  ''Tou  don't  realise  my 
position.  I  must  make  you  under- 
stand it :  for  unless  you  will  try 
and  bring  her  to  reason,  I  don't 
know  what  the  result  will  be." 

Ck>yentry  burst  out  laughing. 

**  My  dear  Doctor,"  he  exclaimed, 
''women  can't  be  brought  to  rea- 
son— not  to  what  men  call  reason. 
Your  view  of  the  matter  is  reason- 
able to  you ;  to  you  it  seems  not 
only  disagreeable,  but  extraya- 
gant,  i(«  Miss  Yavasour  to  begin 
a  new  practice  under  your  roof, 
because  it  will  urobably  injure 
your  practice  already  formed. 
That  view  is  dear  as  daylight 
to  you ;  but  Miss  Vavasour  won't 
see  it,  because  she  doesn't  look  at 
things  in  that  way." 

''T&xit  she  might  be  made  to  see 
it,  if  anybody  would  shew  it 
her." 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  she  is  a  high- 
spirited  woman,  who  has  given  the 
best  years  of  her  youth  to  the  study 
of  a  profession  in  which  she  be- 
lieves woman's  influence  and  in- 
stinct to  be  necessary.  She  is  not 
only  practical  but  enthusiastic; 
and  in  addition  to,  as  she  says, 
justihdng  her  existence  b^  making 
nerself  useful  to  her  neighbours, 
she  has  various  theories  and  prin- 
ciples which  she  wishes  to  bring 
out  to  the  world.  If  you  expect 
a  woman  of  her  calibre  to  give  up 
such  a  career  as  that  which  she  has 
sketched  out  for  herself  because 
of  the  ridiculous  or  the  monetary 
aspects  of  the  affair,  you  have 
yet  a  good  deal  to  discover  in 
her." 

*'  I  expect  I  have,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  with  the  oddest  mixttire 
of  pride  and  ruefulness  in  his 
countenance.  For,  though  he  was 
angry  at  Ernestine's  determination 
in  her  own  way,  he  was  proud  of 


her  through  it  all.  Cbventiy  kner 
that  well  enough,  or  he  would  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did. 

''And,  positively,"  went  on  Dr. 
Doldy,  "  ^e  insists  upon  her  o»n- 
suiting-room,  which  even  you  al- 
lowed to  be  beautiful,  being  dis- 
figured by  various  fittings  which. 

she  has  bought  herself ** 

He  was  interrupted  by  Coventry's 
laugh.  "They  won't  spoil  it. 
Doctor:  they  will  just  make  the 
room  fit  her  character.  She  is 
lovely,  and  she  is  practical.  The 
room  could  never  oelong  to  her 
while  it  only  made  her  look  more 
beautiful." 

"  Silbum,  you  are  incorrigible," 
said  Dr.  Doldy,  good-humouredly. 
"I really  expected  some  common 
sense  from  you,  notwithstanding 
tiiat  you  are  a  poet.  But, 
seriou^y,  do  look  at  the  matter 
from  an  every-day  point  of  view 
and  come  to  my  rescue.  I  believe 
Ernestine  will  listen  to  you  when 
she  will  to  no  one  else." 

"That  is  possible,"  answered 
Coventry,  "  simply  because  she 
knows  I  am  sincere.  And,  honestly, 
my  dear  Doctor,  I  could  not  be 
sincere  in  speaking  of  this — ^a 
door-plate  more  or  less  seems  to 
me  so  perfectly  immaterial." 

"  But  it  isn't  the  door-plate ;  it's 
what  the  door-plate  means." 

"  Well,  if  the  door-plate  means^ 
Miss  Yavasour's  principles,  I  think 
she's  right  to  stick  to  it ;    for   her 
principles  are  her  object  in  life,. 
the  centre  of  her  career." 

"  I  see  I  must  submit,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  despairingly;  "you  were- 
my  last  hope,  and  if  you  won't 
help  me,  I  suppose  I  must  follow^ 
in  me  wake  of  mankind  generally 
and  let  love  befool  me." 

"Bight,  right,  dear  Doctor;  and 
you  w^  begin  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  wisdom  when  you 
have  submitted  to  the  process  of 
being  made  a  fool  of." 

Dr.  Doldy  shrugged  his  shoulders^ 
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**  Very  pretty  and  very  poetical,  I 
daresay,  all  this :  but  there  are 
realities  in  this  world  of  ours 
which  can't  be  done  away  with. 
Ernestine,  taking  her  place  so* 
cially  as  my  wife  and  not  shocking 
any  of  my  old-fashioned  friends, 
mi^ht  do  me  material  service,  but 
as  it  is,  I  confess  the  prospect  is 
not  pleasant.  I  don't  like  these 
men  to  regard  her  as  immodest 
and  '  advanced ' — I  don't  like  the 
ladies  to  whom  she  will  have  to  be 
introduced,  to  look  half  doubtfully 
upon  her  as  extraordinary.  I  allow 
I  am  coward  enough  to  dread 
Laura's  wonder  at  a  ladylike 
woman  choosing  such  a  profession ; 
as  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  jQoniton — 
what  she  has  to  say  about  such 
things  I  know  only  too  well." 

'*  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Coventry, 
tranquilly,  '^  if  you  can't  truBt  her 
to  live  down  these  opinions  you 
speak  of,  you  had  better  give  up 
the  enterprise  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour." 

*'  Ah,"  said  Dr.  Doldy,  rising,  "  I 
see  you  will  not  help  me.  I  must 
make  the  best  of  my  own  folly : 
and  be  grateful  that  Heaven  has 
granted  it  to  me  in  such  charming 
shape." 

The  Doctor  gone,  Coventry 
turned  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Dorothy  sat  reading  a  very 
large  book. 

"  What  has  it  been  all  about  ?" 
asked  she,  looking  up. 

<<  Minerva  Medica  and  her  door- 
plate,"  said  Coventry.  '*He 
wanted  me  to  try  and  shew  her 
the  worldly-wise  view  of  the 
matter." 

''  He  should  have  come  to  me," 
exclaimed  Dorothy,  scornfully ; 
^^the  idea  of  expecting  anything 
like  that  from  you." 

**With  all  Ms  wornring  about 
these  ridiculous  difficulties,"  said 
Coventry,  who  from  the  window 
had  been  watching  Dr.  Doldy's 
carriage  drive   away,   "he  looks 


younger  than  I  have  ever  seen 
him ;  he  is  a  voimg  man  again 
with  all  his  life  before  him." 

''I  suppose  Ernestine  will  get 
her  own  way?"  said  Dorothy. 

**  Oh,  of  course  she  will.  He 
tries  to  get  the  upper  hand,  but 
he  dare  not  risk  a  quarrel  with 
her  now." 

*  *  So  you  think  I  may  safely  order 
my  dress  for  the  wedding  ?  " 

''  I  think  so ;  and  may  the  gods 
provide  us  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  it." 

'^  You  have  written  that  critical 
article  for  the  Bi-  Quarterl^y  haven't 
you  ?  " 

<'  Yes ;  I  finished  it  last  night." 

"  Oh,  well,  then  the  Quarterly 
cheque  will  pay  for  it.  I  don't  want 
any  of  that  for  housekeeping." 

Dr.  Doldy,  on  his  return,  found 
a  letter  from  Laura  awaiting  him. 
She  wrote  from  Scotland,  approv- 
ing the  suggestion  he  had  made 
that  she  shomd  stay  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Honiton,  over  the  wedding, 
and,  indeed,  until  Dr.  Doldy  should 
have  returned  from  his  honeymoon. 
The  plan  evidently  pleased  her, 
much  to  Dr.  Doldy's  satisfaction. 
She  told  him  that  she  was  sick  of 
the  country,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  back  to  town,  in- 
sinuating delicately,  but  very 
clearly,  that  nothing  would  have 
kept  her  in  the  country  so  long 
save  the  conduct  of  a  promising 
love  affair,  which,  however,  she 
had  found  it  necessary  to  break 
off.  This  reason  for  her  continued 
stay  in  Scotland  was  quite  what  he 
had  expected ;  but  the  conclusion 
to  the  tale  brought  a  gentle  sigli 
forth.  He  had  much  wished  that 
Laura  would  emerge  from  this  state 
of  indecision,  and  present  herself  in 
London  with  a  reasonable  suitor  in 
tow. 

But  he  soon  put  the  letter  aside, 
and  forgot  it,  and  everything  but 
the  fact  that  the  interval  which 
separated  him  from  the  troubles 
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and  delights  of  a  new  state  might 
now  be  measured  by  days. 


Chapteb  XVlL? 

"my  nibcb,  lattra  doldy." 

Ernestute  was  asked  to  tiy  on  her 
wedding-ring  a  day  or  two  before 
that  on  which  she  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and,  turning  it  round,  won- 
dered to  herself,  with  downcast 
eyes,  how  much  of  bondage  might 
not  lie  in  that  little  symbd.  Look- 
ing up,  she  met  Dr.  Doldy's  gaze, 
and  something  in  it  made  her  say 
aloud,  "Not  much,  I  think."  But 
she  would  not  explain  her  enigma- 
tical speech.  She  was  beginning 
to  feel  how  terribly  real  the  matter 
was.  and  she  scarce  dared  trust 
herself  to  speak. 

At  the  hospital  she  had  absorbed 
herself  more  than  ever  in  her  work, 
so  that  she  mieht  escape  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  colleagues,  who 
knew  well  enough  by  now  that  she 
was  to  be  married  immediately  to 
the  well  known  Dr.  Doldy,  She 
had  devoted  herself  to  Mrs.  Aylmer, 
and  had  g^ven  to  her  case  such  in- 
cessant attention  as  to  greatly  aid 
the  rapidity  of  her  recovery.  She 
had  cheered  her  in  her  convales- 
cence, conquering  a  certain  dislike 
she  felt  for  her,  in  order  to  impart 
vigour  from  her  own  healthful  pre- 
sence and  active  mind.  Mrs.  Ayl- 
mer grew  strong  steadily  under  the 
auspicious  surroundings  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  certain  indomitable 
strength  of  constitution  which  lay 
hidden  beneath  a  fragile  appear- 
ance. This  seeming  fragility 
helped  to  strengthen  a  ten- 
dency, evidently  natural,  to 
make  slaves  of  all  who  sur- 
rounded her.  She  quickly  learn- 
ed to  regard  Ernestine  as  one 
appointed  to  do  her  slightest 
will.  Ernestine  did  not  rebel 
against  this  until  Mrs.  Aylmer 
was  nearly  strong  enough  to 
leave  the  hospital.     Then,  much 


to  that  lady's  astonishment,  she 
was  comparatively  deserted.  Not 
altogether,  however,  for  Ernestine 
had  a  habit  of  making  studies 
of  her  patients ;  and  there  was 
one  feature  about,  Mrs.  Aylmer 
which  kept  her  attention  upon 
her,  although  she  would  no 
longer  be  her  slave.  This  was 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  ap- 
peared to  take  no  interest  what- 
ever in  her  child.  She  treated 
it  apathetically,  apparently  hav- 
ing no  dislike  for  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  no  affection.  This  per- 
plexed Ernestine,  for  she  had 
thought  Mrs.  Aylmer  only  shallow, 
and  shallow  women  have,  as  a  rule, 
no  lack  of  at  least  the  physical 
mother -love.  Ernestine  often 
watched  her  when  the  babe  was 
with  her,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
discover  from  her  expression  the 
secret  of  this  peculiar  apathy. 

At  last  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  strong 
enough  to  go  home ;  she  said  her 
husband  was  very  anxious  for  her 
return  and  she  must  delay  no 
longer.  Her  simple  preparations 
were  soon  made,  and  a  dark- 
skinned,  voluble  nurse  came  to 
fetch  her  and  take  charge  of  the 
baby.  When  they  were  starting, 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  meeting  Ernestine 
in  the  ward,  wished  her  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  thanked  her 
for  her  kindness.  Ernestine  re- 
plied coldly,  for  she  was  regarding 
the  baby,  as  it  lay  in  its  nurse's 
arms,  and  wondering  to  herself 
whether  it  was  indeed  never  to 
know  any  deeper  mother-love  than 
Mrs.  Aylmer  shewed  for  it.  It 
was  not  a  pretty  babe ;  but  still 
Ernestine's  heart  yearned  over  it. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  bad  thing 
for  a  doctor  to  have  a  tender 
heart.  Ernestine  was  unreason- 
ably haunted  by  that  little  baby 
face :  and  she  was  glad  of  the 
excuse,  on  her  way  home,  to  call 
and  see  whether  Miss  Armine 
were    quite    well    again. 
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Armine  did  not  expect  her,  and 
looking  up  as  she  entered,  blushed 
suddenly  a  startled  blush.  She 
threw  down  some  sewing  she  was 
engaged  on  and  advanced  to  meet 
her  visitor. 

"I  did  not  expect  you,"  she 
«aid,  ''or  I  would  not  have  had 
mj  room,  littered  with  dress- 
making. I  suppose  you  have 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  at 
home  just  now." 

''Why,  yes,"  said  Ernestine, 
with  a  sigh.  "I  am  afraid  I  am 
very  unappreciative :  but  really  I 
think  there  would  be  more  genuine 
romance  in  being  married  in  a 
morning  dress  at  the  registrar's 
office,  than  by  a  ceremony  which 
necessitates  all  these  flounces  and 
furbelows  and  fittings-on.  But  you 
are  making  something  pretty?" 

"Well,  I  want  to  come  and  see 
you  married.  Dr.  Vavasour;  and 
positively  I  possessed  but  two 
shabby  black  dresses.  So,  as  I 
would  not  be  done  out  of  my  little 
dissipation,  I  have  been  stitching 
for  myself." 

"  You  buy  your  pleasure  dearly," 
said  Ernestine,  for  Miss  Armine 
looked  very  tired. 

"Yes,  we  workers  generally  do. 
But  after  all,  I  daresay  we  prize 
the  pleasure  more  than  those  who 
do  not  pay  for  it.  At  all  events,  I 
try  to  believe  so,  for  I  have  always 
worked  hard  and  always  shall,  I 
suppose." 

Ernestine  went  home,  grave, 
but  with  Miss  Armine  in  her  mind 
instead  of  Mrs.  Aylmer  and  her 
child. 

"This  is  such  an  artificial 
world,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  sit- 
ting in  her  little  room  she  refreshed 
her  eyes  with  the  beauty  of  her 
white  flowers.  "  Why  should  not 
that  poor  girl,  who  works  already 
too  hard  at  her  true  work,  blossom 
out  naturally  into  appropriate  dress, 
as  these  flowers  clothe  themselves 
in  their  beauty?" 


But  her  mind  was  soon  dis- 
tracted. One  of  her  pretty  cousins 
rushed  in,  wild  with  excitement ; 
the  wedding  dress  had  come  home, 
and,  positively,  Ernestine  must 
come  and  try  it  on  at  once.  So 
Ernestine,  in  smiling  submission, 
was  carried  oif ,  and  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  a  clusfer  of  buzzing 
women.  Her  cousins  combed  out 
her  soft  hair,  and  fastened  it  up ; 
then  they  put  on  the  long  white 
silk  robe,  which  trailed  its  delicate 
folds  upon  the  ground.  Ernestine 
stood  like  a  queen  among  them : 
and  her  cousins,  who  reaUy  loved 
her,  though  she  puzzled  and  often 
shocked  tnem.  went  into  ecstasies 
over  her  appearance.  But  she, 
looking  into  the  mirror,  saw  only 
the  wonder  in  her  own  dark  eyes : 
the  awe  and  trembling  of  her  soul 
shone  out  of  them,  and  she  lowered 
her  lashes,  feeling  as  though  her 
inner  self  was  writ  too  plainly 
there  for  her  to  dare  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  others. 

What  lay  before  her?  What  did 
this  dress  mean?  She  had  left 
behind  a  piece  of  her  life:  she 
had  done  her  last  day's  work  at 
the  hospital.  And  only  a  brief 
space  of  freedom  was  left  her,  for 
but  one  .day  eifter  the  next  aud  then 
she  assumed  the  wedding-ring,  and 
took  upon  herself  the  interpreta- 
tion of  its  meanings. 

She  spent  the  nrst  part  of  the 
intervening  day  in  a  species  of 
apathy — a  long  dim  dreeim.  But 
in  the  afternoon  she  roused  her- 
self, and  dressing  carefully,  went 
down  from  her  own  little  den, 
sacred  to  her  dreams,  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. For  Dr.  Doldy  had 
told  her  that  Laura  had  returned 
to  town,  and  though  too  tired 
with  her  long  journev  to  call 
before,  would  come  with  him  that 
afternoon  to  make]  her  acquaint- 
ance. For  this  meeting  Ernestine, 
half  unconsciously,  put  on  a  sort 
of    war-paint.       She    was    only 
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anxious  about  one  thing  with  Dr. 
Doldy's  friends  and  relations — 
that  she  should  appear  in  their 
eyes  ladylike  and  fashionable.  A 
power  of  assuming  this  appearance 
and  manner  had  long  been  her  own 
refuge  in  the  presence  of  persons 
disposed  to  regard  her  as  *'  extra- 
onunary ; "  and  she  well  knew 
how  much  her  possession  of  this 
power  delighted  Dr.  Doldy.  So 
she  called  up  her  resources  to-day, 
determined  that  his  ward  should 
receive  her  first  impression  of  her 
simply  as  a  woman  accustomed  to 
society. 

Ernestine's  capacity  had  been 
described  by  Mrs.  Silburn  as  a 
power  **  of  doin^  anything  if  she 
would  but  give  ner  mind  to  it." 
It  was  a  fair  definition :  only 
many  things  she  would  not  give 
her  mind  to. 

Having  given  her  mind  to  pleas- 
ing Dr.  Doldy  to-day,  she  naturally 
succeeded.  She  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  when  he  arrived, 
her  aunt  and  cousins  having  driven 
to  Covent  Ghirden  on  the  vital 
business  of  dessert  fruit.  He 
thought  at  first,  as  he  entered, 
followed  by  Laura,  that  the  room 
was  empty,  but  from  the  depths  of 
an  easy  chair  Ernestine  rose,  lay- 
ing aside  a  novel  with  which  she 
had  been  endeavouring  to  amuse 
herself.  She  looked  so  womanly 
and  so  beautiful  as  she  turned 
towards  him  that  he  forgot  all 
about  Laura  for  a  moment,  and 
was  about  to  advance  and  tell 
Ernestine  that  she  was  perfectly 
glorious.  But  he  quickly  re- 
membered that  Laura  awaited 
introduction,  and  pausing  between 
them,  he  said — 

**This  is  my  niece, Laura  Doldy." 


Ohapteh  xvin. 

'*  WHAT  BUBDEN  BESIDES  LOVE  ?  " 

Lattba  had  paused  just  behind  her 
uncle;   but  now  he  had  stepped 


aside,  and  Ernestine's  eyes  fell 
upon  her.  She  was  dressed  with 
the  utmost  taste,  and,  though  very 
pale,  looked  her  best.  Laura  had 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to- 
dress  and  effect  in  her  time,  and 
she,  too,  intended  to  make  an 
impression  to-day.  She  certainly 
seemed  to  succeed.  Ernestine's^ 
eyes  wandered  in  a  bewildered 
wav  from  Laura  to  her  uncle, 
ana  she  repeated  his  words  as- 
if  trying  to  understand  them — 
"Your niece — ^Laura  Doldy."  But 
this  yas  over  in  an  instant,  and 
she  bowed.  Laura  stepped  for- 
ward with  an  embarrassed  but 
ready  smile,  intending  to  shake 
hanas  with  her  new  relation  and 
be  amiably  effusive  after  the 
approved  fashion ;  but  Ernestine 
had  suddenly  taken  up  her  iciest 
manner.  Laura  flushed  a  little, 
and  then  grew  paler  than  before  ; 
she  remained  standing  in  silence. 

Dr.  Doldy  thought  there  might 
be  a  little  embarrassment  at  first, 
but  he  could  not  understand  why 
these  two  women  should  appear  to 
petrify  the  moment  they  met. 
Surely  they  had  not  taken  an 
instantaneous  and  mutual  dislike  ?* 
He  did  not  pause  to  wonder  any 
more,  however,  for  the  silence  had 
begun  to  feel  awkward.  He  dex- 
terously interfered,  and  took  the 
management  of  the  situation  :  put 
Laura  in  one  chair,  and  Ernestine- 
in  another,  while  he  himself  sat 
down  between  them  and  began  to 
talk. 

Laura  recovered  directly,  and 
gossiped  prettily  away  about  a 
thousand  nothings :  while  Ernestine- 
relaxed  from  her  sudden  petri* 
fication  sufficiently  to  keep  up  a 
general  conversation,  which  was 
led  by  Dr.  Doldy  *for  some  half 
hour.  He  did  not  relish  his  posi- 
tion, however,  for  his  quick  sensi- 
bilities told  him  that  there  was 
something  wrong  between  the  two 
women  which  he  could  not  hope 
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to  understand.  He  did  not  puzzle 
himself  muoih  about  it;  for  like 
most  men  who  have  long  remained 
bachelors  he  regarded  woman  as  a 
species  of  being  which  it  were 
simply  useless  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand on  all  occasions,  lien  are 
sometimes  strangely  reckless  in 
their  generalisations ;  especially 
about  that  other  sex  which  they 
alternately  admire  and  despise; 
and  perhaps  the  bachelor's  mode 
of  generalising  is  less  absurd  than 
that  of  the  married  man,  who  is 
apt  to  believe  all  womankind  made 
on  the  pattern  of  his  own  wife, 
either  for  good  or  ill. 

Dr.  D(day,  beine  still  a  bachelor, 
took  refuge  in  the  oachelor's  creed 
on  this  particular  occasion,  and, 
concluding  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  try  and  make  out  why  Ernes- 
tine did  not  respond  to  Laura 
rather  more  warmly,  or  to 
attempt  to  improve  matters  any 
further,  he  rose  to  go.  Ernestine 
rose  too,  as  Laura  came  forward 
to  say  good-bye;  and  standing 
there  in  her  strong  beauty,  which 
paled  Laura's  languid  prettiness 
to  insignificance,  turned  upon  her 
with  a  sudden  cold  graciousness. 

''Miss  Doldy,  they  will  bring 
me  some  tea  in  a  few  moments — 
will  you  not  stay  and  have  a  cup 
with  me  ?  We  ought  to  be  better 
acquainted." 

Laura  looked  her  in  the  face, 
and,  meeting  the  mask  of  amiable 
politeness  which  Ernestine  pre- 
sented to  her,  acknowledged  to 
herself,  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
fear,  that  she  had  found  her 
match. 

Her  match,  yes;  but  she  was 
determined  to  prove  that,  as  she 
had  always  held,  no  woman  alive 
was  more  than  her  match. 

She  answered  with  the  utmost 
sweetness : — 

"  I  shall  be  so  delighted.  Uncle, 
I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  ?  " 

"Certainly,"   said   Dr.  Doldy; 


and  took  his  departure,  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  unintelligi- 
bility  of  womankind. 

The  door  closed  upon  him,  and 
his  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall ; 
the  two  women  stood  motionless* 
The  hall-door  slammed  behind  him,, 
and  then  Ernestine  spoke. 

''  What  does  this  masquerading 
mean  ?  " 

Laura  only  drew  herself  up  and 
returned  her  gaze  proudly. 

' '  What  does  it  mean  ? ' '  repeated 
Ernestine,  angrily.  ' '  Are  you  Mrs. 
Aylmer  or  are  you  Laura  Doldy  ?" 

Perhaps  Ernestine  was  allowing 
herself  to  be  anffry  a  little  too 
soon.  But  then  sne  was  burdened 
with  an  innate  hatred  of  deceit. 

"  I  am  Laura  Doldy,"  was  the 
answer,  with  an  imperial  intona- 
tion. And  Laura  drew  up  her 
little  figure  and  folded  her  arms 
with  a  reg^  air. 

"  You  mean  that  ?  "  said  Emet- 
tine,  slowly,  looking  at  her  as  if 
indeed  trying  to  grasp  her  mean- 
ing ;  **  you  ase  not  Mrs.  Aylmer — - 
not  the  wife  of  a  poor  artist  in  the 
country ?  " 

''Certainly  not,"  said  Laura,, 
with  a  superior  sort  of  smile.  She 
altered  her  position  as  she  spoke, 
putting  one  hand  on  the  back  of  & 
chair  which  was  close  to  her,  and 
with  the  other  opening  out  a  large 
feather-edged  fan  and  proceeding 
to  fan  herself  languidly.  The 
attitude  was  one  of  elegant  in- 
difference; it  was  so  well  done 
that  even  Ernestine's  quick,  ex- 
perienced eyes  did  not  perceive 
that  Laura  had  suddenly  beg^n  to^ 
flush  and  tremble,  and  to  need 
some  further  support  than  that 
afforded  by  her  own  limbs. 
Ernestine,  looking  at  her,  only 
saw  the  indifferent  heartlessnes& 
of  the  woman  before  her. 

"What  have  you  done  with 
your  child?"  she  cried,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said:  for 
suddenly  had  risen  before  her  the» 
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Tieion  of  that  baby  face  whicb  had 
.80  plaintively  appealed  to  her  heart. 

**That,  at  least,  is  my  affair," 
said  Laura,  shutting  up  her  fan 
with  a  decisive  click.  '  *  And  now  if 
you  have  done  questioning  me, 
Dr.  Vavasour,  I  will  say  what  I 
have  to  say.  You  have  become 
accidentally  possessed  of  certain 
knowledge  which  must  go  no 
further  man  yourself." 

'*I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
your  affairs,"  said  Ernestine,  with 
a  sudden  horror,  ''but  I  shall  not 
bind  myself  to  keep  any  such 
«ecret  as  this  for  you." 

**  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  said  Laura, 
coolly,  looking,  as  she  spoke,  out  of 
window  at  Mrs.  Vavasour's  car- 
riage which  had  just  drawn  up  to 
the  door.  "  When  I  tell  you  that 
the  keeping  of  this  secret  is  of 
vital  importance  to  my  uncle  I  am 
flure  you  will  keen  it." 

'*  What!"  cried  Ernestine,  with 
a  look  that  touched  even  Laura, 
'*  do  you  mean  to  say  he  knows  of 
this  ?  " 

"He  knows  nothing  whatever 
of  the  whole  matter ;  flie  secret  is 
mine— and  yours :  for  if  you  do 
not  keep  it,  both  from  him  as  well 
as  from  the  world,  you  may  bring 
jruin  upon  him." 

Laura  spoke  low,  but  very 
clearly,  though  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words  the  handle  of  the  draw- 
ing-room door  was  turned,  and  in 
an  instant  the  door  had  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Vavasour  and  her 
daughters  entered,  chattering  and 
laughing.  Laura  quickly  saw 
that  to  be  seen  standing;  thus  like 
iwo  animals  at  bay  would  look  very 


odd,  so  she  advanced  at  once  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Ernestine,  as 
though  she  had  just  risen  to  go. 

Ernestine  introduced  her  to  her 
aunt  and  cousins,  who  looked  at 
her  with  keen  interest,  and  Laura, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  small 
talk,  took  her  departure.  Er- 
nestine foUowed  her  into  the  hall ; 
and  there,  though  a  sexvant  stood 
holding  open  "me  front  door  for 
Laura,  she  spoke  again : — 

"When  is  this  enigma  to  be 
explained  ? — remember  I  make  no 
promises." 

"  I  ask  you  to  make  none  :  but 
by  keeping  silence  you  at  least 
nm  no  risks ;  and  I  w&m  you  that 
the  risks  are  greater  than  you 
suppose.  You  can  have  no  reason 
for  wishing  to  bring  an  unneces- 
sary and  very  great  distress  upon 
my  uncle." 

And  so  say  in  e  Laura  gathered 
up  her  skirts  and,  with  a  smiling 
farewell  for  the  benefit  of  the 
servant,  tripped  down  the  steps  as 
if  she  carried  a  light  heart  within 
her. 

Perhaps  she  did :  the  causes 
which  make  some  people  happy 
being  inscrutable  to  others.  But 
not  so  Ernestine .  She  went  straight 
to  her  own  little  room,  and  there 
shut  herself  up.  "To-morrow," 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  sank 
into  her  chair  with  a  deeper 
weariness  of  limb  than  that  ever 
induced  by  hard  work.  "To- 
morrow I  put  on  that  wedding- 
ring  :  what  burdens  shall  I  have 
taken  on  mvself  thereby  besides 
that  of  love  ?" 

{To  he  continued,) 
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THE    MYSTERY   OF    THE    FOURTH    DIAfENSION 

OF  SPACE. 


On  the  17th  of  December  last 
year,  certain  experiments  were 
carried  out  at  Leipsig  by  two  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science,  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
regard  to  our  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  means  employed  were 
extremely  simple,  consisting  only 
of  some  pieces  of  string,  sealed 
together  at  the  ends ;  yet  in  order 
fuUy  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  results  arrived  at,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  some  two  thousand 
years  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

None,  perhaps,  have  so  well 
apprehended  the  nature  of  science 
as  Ooethe,  when  he  says  that  what 
he  aims  at  is  to  discover  such  truth 
as  is  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
understanding  of  men,  and  to 
work  in  such  a  way  only  as 
is  adapted  to  ordinary  powers. 
And  this  aspect  of  science  has 
since  his  time  but  increased  in 
importance,  till  now  the  canon  to 
which  aU  investigations  appeal  is 
no  exclusive  sense  confined  to  a 
few  only,  and  no  authority  or  in- 
telligence vested  in  a  limited  class, 
but  consists  of  facts  which  are  not 
different  in  kind  from  the  daily 
experience  of  every  one,  and  ex- 
periments which  can  be  carried 
out  by  anyone  who  is  not  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  mechanical  skill. 

One  consequence  of  this  ten- 
dency of  science  is  the  extreme 
suspicion  and  prejudice  with  which 
any  powers  are  regarded  which  are 
asserted  to  be  peculiar  to  indi- 
viduals, and  not  the  property  of 
every  one  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 


Another  consequence  of  thi» 
tendency  is  an  impulse  which,  if 
any  peculiar  effect  or  power  is 
proved  to  exist,  strives  to  render 
it  amenable  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion, and  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  be  retained  as  a  privilege  of 
extraordinarily  gifted  persons,  en- 
deavours to  bring  it  down  within 
the  scope  of  the  intelligence  and 
sensation  of  the  most  ordinary 
persons. 

Dr.  Zoellner  is  an  eminent  Ger- 
man physicist  who  has  for  long 
been  associated   in    experiment^ 
and  mathematical  researches  with 
the  celebrated  Weber.      He  has 
recently  published  a  work  entitled 
the    '*  Principles    of    an  Electro- 
dynamical  Theory  of  Matter,"  and 
by  the  investigations  therein  pub- 
lished he  has  been  led  to  adopt  a 
conception  which  has  for  some  time 
been    a    subject    of    speculation 
amongst  advanced  mathematicians. 
He  has,    however,    not    confined 
himself  to  mere  speculation,  but 
has  brought  the  mathematical  idea 
ioto  relation  with  the  disputed  and 
as  yet  incomprehensiblephenomena 
that  bear  the  not  always  suitable 
name  of  Spiritualism.     What  this 
conception  is,    and  the  historical 
development  which  has  led  to  it, 
we   shall   strive    to    make    clear. 
And  in  order  to  do  so  let  us  for  a 
moment  glance  at  a  fragment  of 
the  history  of  science  in  which  the 
same  process  of  which  there  are^ 
here  indications  has  been  completed . 
From    the    consideration    of    the- 
closed  chapter  of  history  we  may 
be  enabled  to  read   aright    that 
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wluch  is  unfolding  itself  before  our 
«yeB. 

It  was  a  discovery  made  either 
by  Pythagoras  or  his  school,  that 
two  similar  strings,  if  of  equal 
length,  when  stretched  and  struck 
gave  the  same  note.  If  one  string 
were  twice  as  long  as  the  other  the 
octave  sounded.  If  the  lengths 
were  as  two  to  three,  the  fifth  was 
heard.  Here  was  one  of  the  purest 
.and  highest  satisfactions  of  the  soul 
connected  with  a  numerical  rela- 
tion. What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  associated  simple 
numerical  relations,  wherever  they 
>occurred,  with  harmony?  With 
this  idea  they  sought  everywhere 
•for  the  proportions  corresponding 
to  the  musical  intervals,  and 
wherever  such  were  found  a  ray 
of  light  seemed  to  be  cast  on 
the  constitution  of  the  world. 
The  pleasure  produced  by  har- 
monious sounds  was  an  end  in 
itself,  and  might  not  harmony 
be  the  final  cause  of  the 
universe?  The  search  for  this 
harmony  prompted  the  labour 
of  centuries,  and  culminated  in 
Kepler's  discovery  of  the  three 
flaws  of  planetary  motion. 

Now,  science,  as  if  in  forgetful- 
aess,measures  and  weighs,  and  seeks 
for  nimiericiLL  relations  of  whatever 
sort  it  can  find,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  descendant  of  the  Pythagorean 
aearch  for  harmony.  In  this  case 
we  see  an  ideal  consideration, 
which  would  now  be  considered 
mystical  and  fruitless,  leading  first 
of  all  to  discoveries  and  afterwards 
to  the  central  method  of  science. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  those  ideal 
•considerations  and  mystical  views 
of  antiquity  to  which  Dr.  Zoellner 
affiliates  his  scientific  theories. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  regard  the 
world  as  no  absolute  reality,  but 
as  a  phantom  and  show.  According 
tbo  one  school  of  Greek  philosophy, 
the  aim  of  the  intellect  was  to  rise 


above  the  illusionary  world  of 
sense  to  a  higher  and  eternal 
world,  wherein  was  nothing  cor- 
ruptible and  evanescent. 

**  Imagine,"  says  Socrates,  **a 
number  of  men  living  in  an 
underground  cavernous  chamber, 
with  ai)  entrance  open  to  the 
light,  extending  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  cavern,  in  which 
they  have  been  confined  from 
their  childhood,  with  their  legs 
and  necks  so  shackled  that  they 
are  obliged  to  sit  still  and  look 
straight-forwards,  because  their 
chains  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  turn  their  heads  round; 
and  imagine  a  bright  fire  buminfl^ 
some  way  off,  above  and  behina 
them,  and  an  elevated  roadway 
passing  between  the  fire  and  the 
prisoners,  with  a  low  wall  built 
along  it,  like  the  screens  which 
conjurers  put  up  in  front  of  their 
audience,  and  above  which  they 
exhibit  their  wonders. 

I  have  it,  Glaucon  replied.' 

Also  figure  to  yourself  a  number 
of  persons  walking  behind  this 
wall,  and  carrying  with  them 
statues  of  men  and  images  of 
other  animals,  wrought  in  wood 
and  stone,  and  all  kinds  of 
materials,  together  with  various 
other  articles,  which  overtop  the 
wall ;  and,  as  you  might  expect, 
let  some  of  the  passers-by  be 
talking,  others  silent. 

Ton  are  describing  a  strange 
scene  and  strange  prisoners. 

They  resemble  us,  I  replied. 
For  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  persons  so  confined 
could  have  seen  anything  of 
themselves,  or  of  each  other, 
beyond  the  shadows  thrown  by 
the  fire  upon  the  part  of  the 
cavern  facing  them  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  you  suppose 
them  to  luK.v6  been  oonrpdled  all 
their  life-time  to  keep  their  heads 
unmoved. 

And  is  not  their  knowledge  of 
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ihe  things  carried  past  them 
«qnaUy  Umited? 

Unquestionablj  it  is. 

And  if  they  were  able  to  con- 
Terse  with  one  another,  do  you  not 
think  that  they  would  be  in  the 
habit  of  giving  names  to  the  ob- 
jects which  they  saw  before  them  ? 

Doubtless  they  would. 

Again,  if  their  prison-house  re- 
turned an  echo  from  the  part 
facing  them,  whenever  one  of  the 
passers-by  opened  his  lips,  to  what, 
let  me  ask  you,  could  they  refer 
the  voice,  if  not  to  the  shadow  that 
was  passins^  ? 

Unquestionably  they  would  refer 
it  to  that. 

Then  surely  such  persons  would 
hold  the  shadows  of  these  articles 
to  be  the  only  realities. 

Without  a  doubt  they  would." 
/Plato,  Eepublic,  vii.  1.  Tr. 
Jbavies  and  Yaughan.) 

The  rest  of  the  passage  is  too 
long  to  insert  here,  but  the 
argument  which  Socrates  pursues 
is  that  the  intelligence  reveals  an 
existence  which  is  to  the  ordinary 
mundane  existence  as  the  realities 
outside  are  to  the  shadows  in  the 
prison  cave. 

Here  is  an  idealist's  speculation, 
and  one  which  seems  to  run  counter 
to  science,  and  for  ages  has  been 
held  so.  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
iog  facts  which  suggest  or  sup- 
port it. 

For  instance,  how  is  it  that  of 

two  men  one  has  an    intellectual 

life  which  is  his  principal  glory, 

another  is  sunk  in  mere  bodily 

existence  ?  Or,  as  Dr.  Zoellner  puts 

it  in  more  modem  terms:    How 

is  it  that  of  two  embryos  identical 

as  far  as  their  space  existence  is 

concerned,  the  one  develops  into 

.a  man,    the    other  into  an  ape, 

unless    there    is    some    mode    of 

•existence  beyond  the  one  familiar 

ix>  our  physical  consciousness,   in 

vhich     mode     of    existence    the 

embryos  are  difTerent  ? 


This  view  of  the  senses,  and  of 
a  superior  world  continued  to 
be  held  with  unabated  intensity  . 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
despoiled  of  its  philosophic  hue 
appeared  as  a  belief  in  magic  and 
ghosts.  It  was  thought  that  there 
were  powers  beyond  and  different 
from  tnose  of  which  men  were  ordi- 
narily conscious.  Witches  could 
affect  the  ob j  ects  of  their  malignity 
at  a  distance.  The  soul  could  leave 
the  body.  The  body  itself  could 
pass  mysteriously  from  place  to 
place. 

And  in  quite  modem  times  we 
have  all  the  conflicting  evidence  of 
the  wonders  of  Spiritualism. 

Let  us  now  tiurn  to  some  very 
simple]  considerations. 

In  a  straight  line  two  points  only 
can  be  taken  at  an  equal  distance 
from  each  other,  for  if  a  third 
is  placed  it  must  be  further  from 
the  one  than  the  other,  or  else 
be  at  a  less  distance  from  both 
of  the  others  than  they  are  from 
each  other. 

But  on  a  sheet  of  paper  three 
points  can  be  placed  (at  the 
comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle) 
which  are  equi-distant  from  one 
another. 

It  is  also  possible  to  place  four 
points  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another,  though  not  on  the  paper. 
The  fourth  point  must  be  held 
above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  so  as 
to  form  the  apex  of  a  pyramid. 

Hence  naturally  the  question 
occurs  :  Is  it  possible  to  place  Ave 
points  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another  ?  This  cannot  be  done  in 
space  as  we  know  it. 

Again,  take  two  points  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  the  only  way  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  on  the 
paper  is  by  a  line  drawn  on  the 
paper  joining  them.  If  the  points 
were  conscious  and  could  move, 
but  had  no  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence except  on  the  paper ;  if  they 
could  not  conceive  what  it  was  to 
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leave  the  plane  of  the  paper,  or 
what  was  up  and  down,  however 
the  paper  might  be  bent,  their 
idea  of  going  towards  each  other 
would  be  to  keep  along  the  surface 
of  the  paper. 

In  fact,  the  paper  could  be  so 
bent  that  they  were  exactly 
adjoining  each  other,  and  yet 
supposing  their  consciousness  to 
be  so  limited  they  would  conceive 
themselves  as  distant  as  ever. 

If  for  a  moment  one  were  trans- 
ferred through  the  small  space 
which  separated  it  from  the  other 
point,  it  would  imagine  that  it  had 
traversed  the  whole  line  on  the 
paper. 

The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself :  Is  there  any  similar  mode 
in  which  two  beings  in  space 
could  really  be  in  juxtaposition 
although,  as  far  as  their  conscious- 
ness were  concerned,  there  would 
be  a  distance  between  them  ? 

And  the  answer  is  a  very 
abstract  one.  If  there  were  a  mode 
of  existence  which  is  to  our  space 
existence  as  our  space  existence 
is  to  the  case  we  have  supposed  of 
beings  existing  on  a  surface  only, 
such  a  proximity  would  be  possible. 
And  also  if  there  were  a  space 
which  is  to  our  space  of  three 
dimensions  as  our  space  of  three 
dimensions  is  to  a  plane  surface 
which  is  of  two  dimensions,  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  five  points 
at  equal  distances  from  one 
another. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present 
to  represent  such  a  mode  of 
existence  to  ourselves,  we  can  only 
barely  conceive  that  it  may  be 
possible.  But  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  indications  that 
offer  themselves  compel  con- 
jecture to  outstrip  experience  ;  and 


in  addition  to  the  cases  already 
taken,  it  may  be  worth  while  to* 
allude  to  the  query  that  presents 
itself  on  the  threshold  of  arith- 
metic to  every  intelligent  personr. 
A  straight  line,  three  feet  long^ 
multiplied  by  another  of  the  same 
length,  is  said  to  give  nine  square- 
feet;  multiply  by  another  line 
likewise  three  feet  long,  and  the 
answer  is  twenty-seven.  What?" 
—  twenty-seven  cubic  feet.  Mul- 
tiply again  by  a  line  three  feet 
long,  and  the  answer  is  eighty-one, 
— ^but  what  ?  There  is  no  notion, 
attached  to  this  number  eighty- 
one,  and  although  the  fourth 
power  is  used  in  algebra,  it  haa 
remained  blank  in  meaning.  If, 
however,  there  were  conceived  to- 
be  a  fourth  dimension  in  space, 
this  difficulty  would  vanish. 

The  great  merit  of  Dr.  Zoellner'a 
inquiry  is  that  he  has  brought  the 
whole  question  down  to  a  practical 
issue. 

Suppose  a  cord  to  be  lyins  out- 
stretched on  a  smooth  table ;  a 
loop  can  be  made  in  it  in  the 
following  way : — One  end  is 
moved  round  in  a  circle,  passed 
over  the  iaiddle  of  the  cord,  and 
then  made  to  point  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  originally  was.  More 
or  less  of  the  cord  has  been  bent» 
and  there  is  no  sharp  angle,  but 
there  has  been  a  motion  round 
360^,  or  four  right  angles  in  the 
plaoe  of  the  paper.  By  such  a 
motion,  u?hen  the  end  is  free,  a 
loop  can  be  formed.  But  if  the 
ends  are  tied  together  no  loop 
can  be  formed  in  that  way.  An 
experiment  wiU  easily  shew  that 
such  is  the  case.  * 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of 
forming  a  loop  which  can  be  carried 
out  when  the  tends  are  joined  : — 


*  For  theoretical  strictness,  the  cords  most  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  thin,  and 
thus,  in  their  crossing  one  another,  the  digrfsnon  into  the  third  dimension  is  in- 
finitely small.  For  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  and  itB  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  knot  in  space,  Dr.  Zoellner's  papers  should  be  consulted  ;  ^e  most  aooessible 
14  an  abstract  in  the  oorrent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
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If  two  points  on  the  string  are 
moved  together,  so  that  the  part 
between  them  forms  a  curved  line 
on  the  table,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
3  ^th  elongated  upper  and  lower 
strokes,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  loop. 

For  if  the  middle  stroke  of  the 
is  held  and  the  upper  part 
off  the  table  and  bent  over  till  it 
lies  on  the  lower  part,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  loop  has  been  formed. 

What  is  necessary,  then,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  is  that  the  string 
should  be  lifted  out  of  the  plane  of 
the  table  into  another  dimension 
than  that  in  which  it  was  lying  at 
first. 

Hence  the  same  result  is  pro- 
duced in  two  ways :  first,  by  a 
motion  roimd  of  the  free  end  in 
one  plane,  secondly,  by  a  motion 
out  of  the  plane  when  the  ends  are 
tied.  Hence  to  a  being  that  was 
only  conscious  of  existence  on  a 
plane,  the  production  of  a  loop  in 
a  string  the  ends  of  which  were 
tied,  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  another  dimension  in  addition 
to  those  of  which  he  was  conscious. 

Is  there  any  experiment  that 
can  be  tried  which  has  a  similar 
relation  to  us  in  our  three  dimen- 
sional eroace  ? 

Dr.  ^ellner  asserts  there  is. 

A  knot  can  be  tied  in  a  piece  of 
string  if  the  ends  are  free,  by 
making  a  loop,  and  then  moving 
the  end  round  in  a  circle,  which 
stands  up  from  the  plane  of  the 
loop,  so  that  the  end  passes  through 
ihe  loop.    But  if  the  ends  of  me 


string  are  tied  a  knot  cannot  be  so 
formed.  The  case  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  loop  in  a  string  which 
lies  in  one  plane,  and  has  its  ends 
joined.  As  in  that  case  the  loop 
is  produced  by  a  departure  from 
the  two  dimensions  of  the  plane, 
so  in  the  case  of  the  string  in  space 
a  knot  can  only  be  produced  when 
the  ends  are  joined  by  a  departure 
from  the  three  dimensions  of  space 
to  a  fourth. 

Or,  to  yut  it  in  another  way,  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  a  knot  can  be 
produced,  but  if  a  knot  were  pro- 
duced it  could  only  be  effect^  by 
a  motion  out  of  the  three  known 
dimensions  of  space  into  a  fourth. 

But  Dr.  Zoellner  asserts  that 
such  a  knot  has  been  produced, 
and  not  only  one  but  several. 

A  cord  was  tied  at*  the  ends, 
sealed,  and  in  the  doubled  portion 
knots  were  formed,  in  the  presence 
of  a  medium,  or  psychic. 

*  *  While  the  seal  always  remained 
in  our  sight  on  the  table,  the  un- 
knotted cord  was  firmly  pressed  by 
my  two  thumbs  against  the  table's 
surface,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cord  hung  down  in  my  lap.  I  had 
desired  the  tying  of  only  one  knot, 
yet  four  knots  were  formed  after  a 
few  minutes  in  the  cord." 

To  what  degree  of  conclusive- 
ness the  experiments  here  described 
are  entitled  it  is  the  province  of 
scientific  men  to  judge,  and 
doubtless  before  long  they  will 
be  subjected  to  a  severe  examina- 
tion in  many  quarters.* 


*  We  may  suggest  a  oonvenient  plan  by  which  to  make  the  experiment  more 
widely  ooncliudve ;  for  though  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  reaeozi  for  donbt  of  Dr. 
Zoellner  and  his  friends,  the  seal  in  the  cord  is  apt  to  raise  sospioion,  as  ■nggestive 
of  the  conjurer's  mode  of  distracting  attention  from  the  real  centre  of  action. 
Let  a  number  of  endlcBS  cords  be  provided  (the  well  known  Victoria  Blhid 
cords  would  answer  admirably),  and  forwarded  to  two  or  three  chemists  of 
repute,  to  be  marked  by  them  for  future  identification,  and  dipped  in  any  colour- 
less  Uquoi  that  might  commend  iteelf  to  them,  say,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  galls, 
alum,  arsenic,  or  any  convenient  chemical  preparation.  The  cords  might  then  be 
used  for  experiment,  and  returned  to  the  diemists,  who  could  easily  certify,  by 
immersing  them  in  a  suitable  dye  (which  would  stain  only  what  had  been 
previously  treated),  whether  they  had  remained  undisturbed  in  every  fibre 
throughout  Uie  process. — Ed. 
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.  la  oirdar  to  understand  the  point 

,<n of  ..view  from  wliichi.  Dr.  2»oeuner 

;   was  led  to  approach  thia  Aubject, 

,    it  ia  necessary  to  sketch  in  .outline 

^  Weber's  investigations,  on  which 

.  I>r.    2ioellner's    book    is  .  based. 

,.  Weber  adopts  what  Du  Bois  Baj- 

..  nond  so  happily  calls  the  astro- 

.   nomiciJ  theory  of  matter..   That 

...  is,  that  as  the  universe  of  which 

the  earth  forms  a  part  consists  of 

;  spherical,  bodies    attracting    one 

another,  and  moving  with  different 

.yelocities  about,  one  another,  so  he 

.supposes  that  the  elementary  con- 

.  stituents  of  all  bodies  are  atoms 

;in  motion  about  one  another,  and. 

.    in  the  case  of  permanent  bodies  in 

r  the    state    of    motion    which    is 

represented  by  the  vibration    of 

>  the  pendulum  of  a  clock — a  motion 

which  is  constant. 

In  so  far  he  does  not  depart 
from  the  most  generally  received 
theories,  but  inasmuch  as  he  intro- 
duces considerations  drawn  from 
the  science  of  electricity  his  views 
are  novel 

That  there  are  two  sorts  of  elec- 
tricity which  attract  one  another 
is  well  known;  and  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  quan- 
tities of  free  electricity  have  oeen 
worked  out. 

But  the  case  is  not  so  simple 
when  the  behaviour  of  two  currents 
to  one  another  has  to  be  explained. 
A  current  of  electricity  consists 
of  equal  quantities  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  which  move  in 
opposite  dijrections  along  a  con- 
ductor. Hence  at  any  point  there 
is  no  free  electricity,  and  conse- 
quently no  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  two  currents  would  be 
exercised.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  two  currents  do  repel  or 
attract  one  another. 

Here  is  a  contradiction  between 
observation  and  theory. 

Weber  solves  it  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  attraction  between  two  cur- 


..  rents  can,  b^  measured  and  ex- 

,  pressed  mathematically.      W^ber 

. , ,  4akes  this  expression,  fmd  by  trans- 

, ,  forming  it  from  the .  usual  form  in 

which  it  is  given  shews  that  the 

:.•  attractiop  between  the  two  currenta 

/  depends   on    the   velocities    with 

which  the  quantities  of  electricity 

move.. 

Here  is  the  key  which  he  applies- 
to  the  whole  theory  of  electricity : — 
He  assumes  that  atoms  of  elec- 
tricity exist  in  the  same  way  that 
atoms  of  matter  exists  ana  that 
.  two  .electrical  atoms  attract  or 
repel  one  another  according  to  (1) 
their  quantities,  (2)  the  distance 
between  them,  and  (3)  the  rate 
at  which  they  move  toward  or  away 
from  one  another.  Experiments 
have  not  yet  been  made  which 
confirm  or  disprove  this  assump- 
tion; but  the  consequences  on 
the  theory  of  electricity  are  very 
interesting  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  it  breaks  down 
the  separation  which  had  previously 
been  neld  to  exist  between  static 
and  dynamic  electricity,  and  as  it 
is  in  this  connection  that  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Zoellner  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  paper 
have  been  carried  -out,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
this  one  point. 

Weber  proves  mathematically 
that  if  his  law  of  electrical  attrac- 
tion be  assumed,  there  are  two 
cases  of  motion  of  electrical  atoma 
of  the  same  kind  of  electricity. 
He  considers,  first  of  all,  two 
electrical  atoms  distant  from  one 
another  and  moving  slowly. .  They 
will  approach  to  within  a  certain 
distance,  and  then  will  recede  for 
ever. 

Next  he  takes  the  case  of  two 
electrical  atoms  which  are  very 
near  and  moving veryrapidly.  Thej^ 
will  come  right  up  to  one  another, 
and,  according  to  the  mathematical 
theory,  which  has  no  pre-supposition 
to  the  contrar}%  pass  through  one 
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asiother  and  separate  iu  the  oppo- 
site direction.  *  But  only  a  amall 
distance,  for  almost  immediately 
.they  will  be^n  to  approach  one 
another  again,  pass  through  one 
another  and  recede  on  the  same 
sides  as  they  were  at  first.  Then 
they  will  i4>proach  again,  and  go 
on  vibrating  in  this  way  for  ever. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  two  atoms  of 
opposite  kinds  of  electricity,  Weber 
proves  that  they  will,  in  every 
case,  vibrate  to  and  away  from  one 
another,  but  without  coinciding  or 
passing  through  one  another.  For 
the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view 
the  paradoxical  case  of  the  two 
atoms  which  penetrate  one  another 
is  of  the  most  importance,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the 
explanation  which  is  drawn  from , 
these  motions  of  the  production  of 
electrical  currents. 

Weber  supposes  that  in  bodies 
the  atoms  of  electricity  are  in  com- 
bination with  the  material  at(mi8, 
and,^  like  them,  in  motion.  He  in- 
vestigates the  motions  of  these 
associated  electrical  and  material 
atoms  in  space,  anl  finds  that  they 
will  perform  rotations  round  one 
another. 

In  a  conductor  not  exposed  to 
any  electro-motive  force,  that  is,  a 
force  which,  such  as  a  battery,  pro- 
duces a  current,  these  rotations  are 
circular;  but  the  effect  of  the 
electro-motive  force  is  to  make  the 
circles  elongate  into  ellipses,  and 
at  one  time  for  the  particle  bearing 
electricity  to  be  comparatively  very 
distant  from  the  existing  force,  at 
other  times  to  approa^  it.  At 
both  the  extremities  of  this  orbit 
the  material  particle  will  throw  off 
the  atom  of  one  sort  of  electricity, 
and  take  up  an  atom  of  another. 
A  large  number  of  the  particles  of 
the  conductor  acting  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  a  transference  of  the 
two  kinds  of  electricity  in  opposite 
ways  along  its  leng^th,  and  so  a 
current  wiS  be  established. 


The  coincidence  ol  this  view  with 
Ampere's  doctirine  of  the  existep^ce 
of  small  circjular  currents  in  bodies 
is  noteworthy,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  interastUig  parts  of 
Weber's  theory. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  the 
two  electrical  atoms  which  en- 
counter one  another  and  pass 
through  one  another. 

It  is  obviously  an  unim^gina)>le 
process. 

And  there  is  also  another  dif- 
ficulty affecting  the  whole  thepry, 
which  is  this :  How  can  an  atom 
act  on  another  .  which  is  at  a 
distance  from  it .  and  to  which  it 
has  no  means  of  conveying  .its 
influence  ? 

This  is  a  consideration  which,  has 
much  occupied  the  attention  of 
scieiitific  men  of.  late,  ani  there 
is  much  division  of  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

How  x)an  an  atom  act  where  i|  is 
not?  asks  Dr.  Zoellner,  and  re- 
plies that  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
where  it  acts.  The  influence  of 
an  atom  extends  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours, and  in  a  less  degree  to  more 
distant  atoms,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  extends  throughout  the 
universe.  And  if,  then,  the  in- 
fluence of  any  two  atoms  exists  at 
any  point  of  space,  what  is  there 
to  excite  our  wonder  if  the  centres 
of  this  influence  may  coincide  or 
pass  through  one  another  ? 

And  here  he  enters  into  a  specu- 
lation which  we  may  tiy  to  convey 
by  an  illustration,  moufi^h  it  must 
be  taken  merely  as  an  illustration. 

Suppose  people  moving  about  in 
a  large  room  and  their  shadows  to 
be  thrown  on  the  wall  by  a  light 
on  one  side ;  and  let  us  supuose 
that  they  are  moving  according 
to  a  certain  law.  That  we  may 
imagine  a  law  let  us  suppose 
that  they  are  moving  in  a  dance. 
The  shadows  on  the  wall  then 
move,  they  approach,  recede,  and 
a  law  can  be  traced  in  them  also. 
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But  what  will  happen  when  two 
of  the  perfonnen  meet,  circle  round 
one  another,  and  go  off  in  opposite 
directions? 

The  shadows  on  the  wall  will 
seem  to  coincide  with  one  another, 
to  pass  through  one  another,  and 
continue  their  course. 

And  the  question  that  this  sag- 

§ests  is,  of  course,  the  one :  Is 
lere  any  mode  of  existence  which 
is  to  the  one  we  know  in  space  as 
the  existence  of  the  performers  in 
the  dance  is  to  their  shadows  on 
the  wall? 

If  there  were,  there  would  be  no 
impossibility  in  the  assumption 
of  two  atoms  penetrating  one 
another,  which  iSoellner's  theory 
demands ;  for  the  electricities  them- 
selves might  pass  one  another,  as 
the  dancers  pass  in  the  dance,  and 
as  their  shadows  seem  to  penetrate 
one  another,  so  the  electricities,  as 
known  in  our  ordinary  space,  would 
seem  to  pass  through  one  another. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
analogy  of  this  illustration  with' 


that  which  has  been  quoted  from 
the  *'  Bepublic  "  concerning  the 
cave. 

We  can  but  admire  the  ingenuity 
which  has  brought  down  these  old 
and  constantly  recurring  specula- 
tions to  a  test  so  simple  and  so 
capable  of  being  made  decisive. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  for  a 
moment  suppose  the  hypothesis  of 
another  dimension  to  be  true.  In 
such  a  case,  what  would  be 
the  result?  We  should  perhaps 
^t  to  have  a  somewhat 
different  apprehension  of  space; 
but  it  would  still  be  of  space, 
and  although  much  might  seem 
possible  which  is  now  held  to  be 
impossible,  the  conditions  of  our 
perception  would  still  be  space 
and  time.  A  spiritual  element 
cannpt  be  introduced  into  nature 
by  an  alteration  of  our  notion 
of  space,  nor  removed  by  an  ex- 
pression of  existing  phenomena  in 
terms  of  matter  and  force,  but 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  facts 
themselves. 
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MIDDLE    CLASS   DESTITUTION. 

No.  IV. 
By  Alsaobb  Hay  Hill. 


We  have  in  the  three  precedmg 
papers  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  obvious  symptoms  of 
what  we  have  ventured  to  designate 
Middle  Class  Destitution.  £;.  re- 
mains for  us  in  the  present 
paper  to  indicate  what  seem 
to  us  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious palliatives  and  remedies. 
In  undertaking  this  last  and  most 
difficult  part  of  the  task  assigned 
us,  we  must  at  once  admit  that  we 
expect  little  from  what  are  now  pro- 
verbially known  as  heroic  remeoies. 
As  the  disease  has  been  slow  and 
subtle  in  its  growth,  and  is  now 
diversified  in  its  character,  so  also 
we  fear  must  many  of  the  remedies 
be  slow  and  various.  There  is, 
however,  one  great  and  cardinal 
principle  which  may  be  laid  down  at 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
be  that  treatment  in  detail  what  it 
may :  the  principle,  namely,  that 
any  service  which  may  be  offered 
or  accepted  in  reduction  of  this 
middle  class  destitution  must  be 
so  offered  or  accepted  without  the 
slightest  consideration  of  any  class 
distinctions,  which  may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  all  important  to 
the  individuals  concemea.  In  the 
long  run,  the  labour  market  can 
admit  no  respect  of  persons.  It 
must  be  recognised  sunply  as  an 
exchange  for  commodities,  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  such  com- 
modities, and  no  subtle  distinctions 
according  to  Burke,  Lodge,  or  other 


assessor  of  gentilify,  will  in  the 
end  be  of  any  avail  against  the 
one  simple  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  tne  individual  seeking  work 
knows  how  to  do  it,  and  is  wifling  to 
do  it  to  the  best  of  that  knowle<^e. 
This  elementary  and  essential  lesson 
is,  however,  if  our  experience  is  to 
be  of  anv  service  to  us  in  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  most 
hard  of  all  for  the  middle  class 
destitute  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. ''Some  light  sort  of 
work  such  as  a  gentleman  can 
imdertake,"  ''some  appointment 
not  inconsistent  with  a  polite  edu- 
cation," ' '  some  post  in  which .  no 
menial  duties  are  required.''  Such 
and  the  like  are  the  monotonous 
indications  and  the  ignorant  mie- 
appreciation  of  their  own  cases 
wnich  characterise  the  generally 
useless  advertisements  which  ap- 
pear in  our  papers  from  day  to 
day.  That  a  luxurious  and  waste- 
ful age  has  created  a  multitude 
of  what  we  may  describe  as 
excrescent  employments,  having  no 
real  and  vital  connection  with  the 

frowth  of  the  world's  larger  and 
etter  life,  we  will  not  here  at- 
tempt to  deny,  but  assuming  all 
such  demancU  speedily  and  suit- 
ably met,  no  palpable  impression 
would  even  then  have  been  made 
on  the  mass  of  unemployed  beings 
with  half-developed  instincts  and 
faculties  who  now  constitute  the 
main  ranks    of  the  middle  class 
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destitutes.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  and  primary  faith  of  the 
unemployed  gentleman  that  his 
true  position  is  that  of  a  secretary 
to  a  M.P.  or  a  limited  liability 
company.  But  even  a  hurried  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Sir  H.  Taylor's 
''  Statesman/'  or  Sir.  A.  Helps' 
''Organisation  in  Daily  Lif6," 
might  speedily  convince  such  an 
one,  if  ne  were  capable  of  con- 
viction on  any  serious  subject, 
that  it  is  not  in  every  one  to  be 
even  a  secretary  to  a  M.P.,  let 
alone  (die  questiosi  of  the-  limitod 
liabilil^  company,  whidfa,  notudth- 
standing;  th^  mnltitudinoin:'!and 
mtkhioom  'gro'v^  of  such  inst&ta- 
tions,  Btfll  impliea  some  elementary- 
knowledgeoibucdneBsMf e  aB)dbusi-> 
neBs  habits.  Let  the  middle  ^dass 
destitute,  then,'  whether  male'or 
f emade,  take  it  for  ^i«zited  at  enca 
that  his  or  her  "birth  «ind  blood 
will  tinder  ordinary  circumstaneee 
avail  but  littld  in  the  'racb^for 
work,'  if  the  real  conditions  '  of 
success  are  'absent.  Assuming, 
hdwerer,  the  latter  to  be  present, 
we  believe  that  the  goutiemsn  'or 
gentlewoman '  would,  if  only  the 
neOBBsary  eneigywerefortfaocmiing,. 
be  little,  if  indeed  at  all,  preju- 
diced in  the  search  for  employ- 
ment as  now  opening  uprin  ihs- 
com^cated  maze  of  modem  Ufe. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  this  beUef  that  we 
haVe  cherished  the  hope  thataome 
practical  hints  may  be  tlurown  out 
m  this  paper  towards  lightening- 
theheavy  burden  of  themiadledass 
destitution  witk  which  we  are  now 
dealing,' r  but  to  be  of  any  seivioe  to 
those  primajrily  concerned  it  is 
above  all  things  essential  that  they 
should  wipe  out  at  once  from  their 
minds  and  mamcmes  the ''  admiseri^ 
eordiam^^  assedatioins  with  which 
they  have  hitharto  entangled  the* 
simple  miarket  questiotn  of  employ" 
ment  Admitting/ then,  that  the 
fact  of  what  is  known  as  gentle 
birth  and  blood    is    no    impedi- 


ment, if  not  indeed  a  certain  in- 
direct advantage,  in  the  taking  up 
of  employment,  where,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  the  avenues  of  work 
which  are  not  already  thronged 
and  overcrowded  in  the  way  al- 
luded to  at  some  length  in  the  first 
of  these  papers  ?  We  would  reply 
that  even  on'  the  general  issue  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  with 
a  more  reasonable  standard  of  living 
and  habit  amongst  its  members, 
that  any  of  the  great  occupations  is 
at  the  moment  actually  over- 
crowded in  the  sense  of  being  un-* 
able  to  receive  new  and  healthy 
members.  So  far  as  the  highest 
of  all  TOofessions-is  concerned,  that  • 
of  the  Church,  a  verycursory^lanee* ' 
at^any  of  the  ecdesiastical  papers 
will  shew  that  the  supply  of  youn^  ^ 
ecclesiasticB  is  by  no  meaaaa  equ^  ^ 
to  the  demand,  and  the*  increase  of  • 
the  Episcopate  and  the  correspond- 
ing^ extension  of  lay  help  seem  to 
denote  st^  further  openings  in  this 
direction.:  We  have  elsewhere- 
ref<*rred  to  the  special  qualifica- 
tions whieh  •  are  at  any  rate  as- 
sumed in  connection  with  thie 
branch  of  work,  and  which,  there- 
fore, in  one  sense  take  it  out  of  - 
the  lower  regions  ,of  pure  supply 
and  demand  in  the  ordinary  market 
sense.  Nevertheless,  so  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  now  exists  in  the 
Churches,  and  so  daily  broadening 
is  the  stream  of  thought  that  flows 
through  them,  that' there  is  clearly 
room  for  teachers  even  in  this» 
the  highest  of  ail  our  schools. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  school 
teaching  as  it  is  more  generally 
understood,  the  opening  for  unem- 
ployed labour,  if  righUy  trained, 
and  appreciative  of  the  dignity  of  • 
ita  task,  seems  still  more  obvious^ 
and  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  gende-bom 
men  and  women,-  content  enough 
to  teach  gratuitously  in  Uie  stuffy 
a^osphereof  the  town  or  village 
Sunday-school,  have  shewn  them- 
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selves    imwiUing    to     undertake 
traiiied  and  paid  seWice  iind^r  the 
larger,'  and  certaiJxly  liiore  sanitttry ' 
cozidilibns  of  our   School    B6istrd ' 
schools. 

A  1)eginning  has,  we  know,  been 
made  in  this  direction,  so  fai^  as 
women  are  concerned';    but  it  is  ' 
as     yet  *  almost    an    infinitesimal 
experiment  in  the  niidst  of  a  vast 
field  bf  otherwise  occupied  ground.  ' 
It  is,  we  know,  a  difficult  Matter 
to  ascertain  with  any  gr^at  de^ee ' 
of  accuracly  the    shifting    supply 
and  demand  in  this  vast  and  e(till ' 
somewhat  iovel  region  of  work; 
but  we  believe  we  are  right  in 
saying  that  hot  only  is  mere  a 
la^e'^and'growmg    demand  for 
both  j[)upil-t6aGher8  tl^d  teachers,    ' 
Ibut  that  lihis  very  Uncertainty  of. 
condition  is  larp^ly  resultant  from 
the' now  capricious  way  in  which' 
the  service  of  the  School  BbUzd  ' 
is  eiitered  and  left  by  the  classes  ' 
which    now  oflfer   themselves  for  * 
employment.    Continual  vacancies 
are  cri^ated  by  the  withdrawal  Or' ' 
ditersioii  of  the  teachers  By  mar-  ' 
riage  and  otherwise  from  the  ranks 
of  the    educational  staff,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  more 
settled  frame  of  mmd  might  be 
secured  in  the  teachers  if  more 
members    of     the    middle    class 
would  recognise  the  dignity  and 
accept  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment of  work.    It  wiU,  no  doubt, 
be  argued  by  some  that  there  is 
no  such  dearth  of  teachers  as  to 
make  elementary  teaching  a  large 
outlet  for  our  unemploy^  midcQe 
class,  and  that   those  who  have 
now  and  hitherto  taken  up   the 
work    cannot    be    fairly    ttirown 
back    on    the    market   with    any 
greater  justice  than  the  new  ones 
can    be    introduced    to    it.       It 
must,     however,     be     borne    in 
mind,    despite    what   active    agi- 
tators    in    trade    societies    may 
say  to  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
no    real    over-supply     of    good 


mechanics  in  the  country  at  the 
present  day,  and  t^ecent  coIHi^ons'^ ' 
Det#eeti  Employers  and'SMjAoyWl,*^'* 
involving  in  their  outcome  arentort  ' 
to    the    iojlpoirtation    of '  foreign  " 
labour,    sufficiently    denote  iliat^ 
without  entering  on  the  v^HcuMI   ' 
Questiotf'of  •  **  neieessaiy 'wages/**^^*' 
were  '  is    ftill    plenty '  of   room 
for    the    "good     workman"    »i* 
England  as  well  ai^  in  her  Oolanies.  '^ 
It  must  be  the'  exjperience  6f  al^'* ' 
most  evei^  read€Rr  of  ^ese^apers, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  even^- 
our' larger  towns,  1k>  obtaih  atata'^; 
hour's,  and  somtetimes,  iiidcM,*At  .^^ 
several  days'  notice,  a'^comj^sttet  '* 
"  all  round"  or  jobbing  workman, 
whilst,  apart  altogetHiei!''from'*tlhe' 
question  of*  fbllo^ng  ^a*  trj^e^fof'* 
hv^Hhood,  therb  can  be  no  doi^bt'/ 
thfiit  a  knowledge  of  elemdntiby''' 
industrial  life  would  be  attended  ^ 
with  household  economies  of i^ei^^' 
perceptible  value  to  Vast  numbers 
of  our  liow  hel^^ess  and  ignorant  ' 
middle  class.      The  -  neceisity  '  of  "^ 
tedhnicial  Oducatioti  in  its  "truest   ' 
sense  ift'  now,  though  late,  fbrdng' 
itself  '  upon     the    attention     <^ -^ 
our  most  enterprising  educational  '^ 
bodies;   and  iwthin  the  last  few 
days  the   Council    of   University 
College  has  announced  its  inten* 
tion    of    following    the    lead    of 
King's  College,   and  establishing 
a  School  of    Practical  Engineer- 
ing,   with    a  well-paid    professor 
at    its    head.      Apart   altogether 
from    the    larger  works   of   con- 
struction,     as     represented     by 
engineering,   there  is  a  g^wing, 
and  indeed  almost  limitless  field  of 
occupation  in  the  arts  which  now 
minister  to  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  our    complicated   modem 
life.      Some    of    the    more    ad- 
venturous ladies  of  our  time  have 
already  essayed  to  lead  the  way  in 
cultivation  of  the  decorative  house- 
hold arts  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Even  assuming,  then,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  elementary  teachers  were 
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hereafter  more  largely  occupied  by 
the  social  class  somewhat  superior 
to  that  which  now  possesses  it, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
those  who  were  dispossessed,   or 
rather  diverted  from  this  field  of 
work,  would  look  long  or  in  vain 
for  new  fields  to  conquer.     Our 
suggestion  of    elementary  school 
teaming  as  one  of  the  most  obvious 
outlets  for  middle  class  workers, 
is  made  on   the  assumption  that 
a  more  sensible  and   economical 
standard  of  living  is  cultivated  in 
the  middle  class,  orthat  section  of  it 
whidi  is  primarily  concerned  in  our 
present  inquiry.    The  theory  com- 
mon amongst   middle   class  desti- 
tutes that ' '  a  gentleman  cannot  live 
upon   less    than    £300    a   year," 
which  is  still  cherished  in  view  of 
the    liberal  allowances  made   by 
country  gentlemen  and  others  to 
their  sons,  must  be  at  once  and 
for  ever  dismissed  if  the  finding  of 
occupation  at  home  as  a  remedy 
for  middle  class  destitution  is  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion.     The    Spartan    economies, 
and  still  healthv  frames  of  many 
of    the  self-made  men    of    these 


and  other  times,  must  be  the  only 
arguments  in  reply  to  the  certainly 
alleg^  impossibility  of  living 
witmn  the  income  of  the  pupillary 
sta^e,  which  is  obviously  the  most 
cUffioult  of  all  for  the  social 
neodbyto  to  undergo. 

'^  Whatman  has  done canbe done 
by  man,"  and  the  lesson  has  yet 
to  be  extended  to  the  point  that 
'^  what  man  has  done  can  be  done 
by  a  gentleman."  Of  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  middle  class  destitute,  before 
he  can  arrive  at  the  condition 
where  he  is  prepared  to  go  with 
common  sense,  and  without  any 
claim  to  class  consideration,  into 
the  competition  of  the  market, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
with  any  usefidness  except  at 
greater  length  than  the  limits  of 
this  paper  allow ;  but  perhaps,  as 
we  hinted  in  a  former  paper,  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  new 
elementary  education  of  late  pro- 
vided for  the  people,  may  do  much, 
at  least  in  the  next  generation,  to 
prepare  the  middle  class  for  more 
varied  and  reproductive  pursuits. 
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£ff  the  Author  of**  Hohe-Sidb  of  a  Soisntifio  Mum." 


Izr  the  early  part  of  1865^  wishing 
to  take  emplojment  in  some  edu- 
cational institution,  I  determined, 
before  seeking  any,  to  consult  the 
Bey.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
on  a  practical  point  which  I 
had  heard  much  discussed.  I 
wished .  to  learn  the  position 
in  the  religious  world  of 
people  of  the  essentially  panthe- 
istic temperament,  and  those  of 
the  essentially  scientific  turn  of 
mind;  by  which  expressions  I 
mean,  not  any  particular  beliefs 
or  opinions,  nor  any  special  talent 
or  genius  or  taste  for  science,  but 
a  certain  attitude  towards,  and 
certain  feelings  about,  nature  and 
science.  Can  persons  so  constituted, 
I  desired  to  learn,  use  such  facul- 
ties as  they  possess  in  the  service 
of  the  National  Church ;  or  must 
they  necessarily  live,  as  I  had 
always  been  told,  in  a  state  of,  at 
least,  negative  and  passive  an- 
tagonism to  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, such  as  must  ultimately 
lead  to,  though  it  by  no  means 
always  originally  proceeds  from, 
active  hostility  to  religious  dogma  ? 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Maurice  heard 
that  I  was  asking  about  employ- 
ment, and  before  I  had  any  oppor- 
tuniiy  of  explaining  to  him  what  it 
was  that  I  wished  to  know,  he  offered 
to  procure  me  work  in  an  institu- 
tion with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  prospect  which  seemed  open 
to  me,  of  coming  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Maurice's  views 


of  Church  government,   was  too- 
good   an  opportunity  to  be  lost ; 
and  I  accepted  his  offer  unhesitat- 
ingly. 

I  hope  that  what  I  am  about 
to  relate  will  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  panegyric  on  Frederick  Maurice ;. 
and  also  that  I  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  plume  myself 
upon  the  Mendship  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  Mr.  Maurice  needs  no- 
praise  of  mine;  and  though  he 
was  always  kind  to  those  who 
wanted  help,  the  relations  between 
him  and  myself  were  rather  official 
than  friendly.  But  I  have  heard 
of  several  people  who  sought  Mr. 
Maurice  to  consult  him  in  religious 
or  other  difficulties ;  and,  finding 
it  impossible  to  make  him  fairly 
face  the  real  point  in  question, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
determination  to  uphold  his  creeds 
tended  to  make  him  shirk  real 
difficulties  in  a  dishonest  manner  ; 
that  his  usual  liberality  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him  ^vaa 
due  to  the  natural  kindness  and 
sweetness  of  his  disposition ;  and 
that  in  fact  he  was  too  good  and 
too  clever  for  the  creeds  by  which 
he  was  fettered;  and  woiild  have 
been  more  honest  had  he  renounced 
his  creeds,  and  more  free  to  ex- 
press his  best  feelings,  and  to 
indulge  his  naturally  wide  range 
of  sympathies,  after  such  renun- 
ciation. 

Now  I  think  that  few  people  can 
have  had  more   experience  than. 
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mj|r8elf  of  the  difficult  buBinees  of 
bringinfi^  Mr.  Maurice  ''to  the 
point ;  '^  and  it  is  perhaps,  there- 
fore, my  duty  to  record  the 
<x)nGiu8ion  to  which  I  came, .  viz. : 
that  the  difficulty,  wherever  it 
<KX}uiTed,  was  due  to  his  very 
peculiar  intellectnal  constitution, 
and  his  lack  of  experience  of 
-certain  classes  of  facts ;  and  that 
when  he  declared  **  subscription  " 
to  be  ''no  bondage '*  leading 
to  prejudice,  but  entirely  an  assist- 
ance in  overcoming  ignorance  and 
•cowardice  and  prejudices,  he  was 
merely  stating  what  was,  for  him 
4tt  least,  a  simple  truth.  With  all 
his  genius  and  learning,  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  some 
things  which  are  perfectly  clear  to 
many  people  of  more  ordinary 
talents;  and  when  he  seemed  to 
shirk  a  question  it  was,  I  had  very 

food  reason  to  know,  for  want  of 
eing  able  to  believe  or  conceive 
that  his  questioner  could  mean 
what  seemed  to  him  absurd,  or 
could  care  for  what  was  unintelli- 
gible and  uninteresting  to  himself. 
It  was  not  until  1  was  fairly 
settled  in  my  new  post  that  I  at 
all  realised  how  serious  an  experi- 
ment I  was  trying,  in  placing 
myself  in  an  institution  manag^ 
by  clergymen.  Not  that  anyone 
within  the  institution  itself  ever 
troubled  me  on  the  subject  of 
religious  doctrines.  Nobody  ever 
asked  me  what  opinions  I  held,  or 
-seemed  to  consider  that  anyone  was 
•entitled  to  know.  The  difficulties 
were  of  a  different  kind  from  any 
•doctrinal  ones ;  impalpable,  unde- 
finable,  but  nevertheless  most  reid. 
The  air  round  Mr.  Maurice  stifled 
me.  He  had  set  the  fashion  of 
^considering  certain  feelings  uni- 
versal attributes,  certain  desires 
universal  cravings  of  human  nature, 
and  this  example  was  tacitly 
followed  b^  most  of  his  friends. 
Nobody  objected  much  to  anything 
I  said;     but    everytibing   that  I 


meant  was  quietly  ignored.  Every 
one  was  very  kind  to  me ;  but  I 
felt  floating  perpetually  between 
the  Scylla  and  Chanrbdis  of 
dishonest  silence,  and  what  would 
have  seemed  disrespectful  speech 
to  my  employers. 

M.  Benan's  otherwise  perfectly 
fluent  faith  contains  one.  dogma ; 
viz.,  that  on  this  earth  r^ndfia- 
tion  between  those  who  look  at 
human  life  from  the  theologic,  and 
those  who  approach  it  from  the 
scientific,  standpoint  is  impossible; ,, 
that  whoever  desires  to  study  moral ' 
and  religious  truth  from  the  scien-  ^' 
tific  side,  I'.e.,  by  unbiased  obsier-**' 
vation  of  the  phenomena  of  religious ' ' 
belief,  guided  only  by  such  moral  '^ 
and  spiritual  intuitions  as  God  ha§  ''* 
vouchsafed  to  himself,  must  study' ' 
those  phenomena  from  a  distance ; 
must  keep  himself  aloof  from  e^en 
the  ver^  best  of  those  \^ho  hold 
theolo^cal  dogmas ;  or  he  will  in- 
evitably be  forced  into  situations 
in  which,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
desire  for  honesty,  it  will  be  im-  ' 
possible  for  him  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  seeming  to  acquiesce  ' 
in  what  he  knows  is  not  true ;  and 
will  ultimately  find  that  the  only 
way  out  of  a  false  and  untenable 
position  is  to  allow  himself  to  be 
crucified  without  condescending  to  ' 
answer  anything  that  is  said  of 
him.    I  had  fl^  to  Mt.  MauHce, 
because  that  was  the   only  prac-  ' 
tical  protest  which  I  knew  how 
to    make    against    what    seemed 
to    me     M.   Benan's     one  piece 
of     bitter      and     cruel     dogma- 
tism; and  also  a  little,  because, 
newet  having  been  strong  enough  * 
to  fight  for  leave  to  do  thitigs  that 
men  find  difficult ,  or  clever  enougll'^ 
to  do  them  if  I  had  leave,   jnf 
energies   natiirally    turn    in    the 
direction  of  making  experiments, 
without  anyone's  permissionj  about 
the    feasibility    of   those    ihihgB 
which  men  have  declared  to  ^' ' 
impossible ;  but  I  must    honestly 
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confefls  that  I  found  myseU  often 
sordy  tempted  to  think  that  after 
^1  M.  Benan  waa  right  and  I  was 
wrong. » 

I  orteqi  tried.to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Maurice  about 
my  dutiee ;  but  for  some  time  with- 
out obtaining  anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  intelligible  or  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  my  questions.  His 
idea  of  our  relative  positions 
seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be: 
That  he  was  to  treat  me  with 
exquisite  tolecance  and  affability ; 
and  that  at  last  some  prejudices  of 
mine  were^  to  be  oyercome,  some 
intellectiial  or  spiritual  difficulties 
•cleared  away;  and  that  I  was 
to  accept  his  ''Gbspel"  and  be 
happy.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried 
to  explain  to  him  that  I  had  (on 
those  particular  subjects  about 
which  I  talked  to  him)  no  preju- 
dices ;  that  I  wanted  no  tohranc^^ 
but  a  simple  statement  of  whatever, 
he  considered  my  rights  and  duties 
in  the  matter  of  Church  member- 
ship, and  that  whenever  he  should 
£^ve  me  such  a  statement^  I  meant 
to  act  upon  it,  without  a^ng  for 
tolerance  from  anybody  in  the 
matter.  I  used  often  to  think  that 
we  were  like  a  bird  and  a  fish 
talking  together ;  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  me:  "Yes,  of  course; 
the  C£uroh  is  all-embracing;  it  is 
large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  air ; "  and  I  saying  to  him : 
"  But  I  can't  breathe  in  the  air ;  I 
want  to  know  if  the  Church  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the  water  in  which 
I  can«  breathe ;  and  whether  I  can 
without  dishonesty  take  into  the 
water  pupils  whose  lungs  are  made 
like  mine,  but  whom  we  are .  sup- 
posed to  be  educating  in  the 
Jlational  Church." 

Once  I  put  to  him  this  question : 
— Supposinff  the  person  to  whom 
he:  most  objected  (I  instanced 
particularly  Mi  Benan  if  residing 
in  England)  came  and  said,  ''I  do 
not  understand  your  sermons,  and 
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I  do  not  belike  your  creeds ;  but^ 
I  believe,  common  woirship  is  a 
means      of      promoting    charity 
among  those  who  differ i   and  I 
mean  to  present  myself  for  Com- 
munion at  your  church  next  Sun- 
day,"— I  took    care    not    to  say 
"  Would  you  admit  him,"  I  worded 
it  carefully  : — **  Wwld  you  not  say, 
that. he" had  just  sxaeUy  aU  ths  riyht. 
there     that    you    have    y&ursslff^^ 
After    a    pause,     Mr.      Maurice 
answered,  ''Of  course  I  should/- 
I  then  explained  to  him  what, I 
perhaps  ought  to  have  told  him 
months  before:  that  I  asked  not 
for     myself     only,    but    as    the^ . 
mouthpiece    of    a    small    group  i 
of  friends  who  had  nearly  allbeen  . 
at  some  time  of  their  lives  commu- 
nieants ;  but  had  left  the  Church 
reluctantly  and  for    the  sake  of  . 
honesty.    These  Mends  had  been  i 
reproaching  me   with  dishonesty 
in  receiving  the  Communion,   on 
the  grouna    that    no   clergyman 
would    admit  me     if    he    knew 
what    I    was    like ;     and     with 
disloyalty  to  M.  Benan  in  going  . 
anywhere    where-  he  would    not 
be  welcome.     I    told  Mr.  Mau- 
rice that  I  quite  agreed  with  these 
friends  in  feeling  that   I    could 
accept  no  privilege  in  which  M. 
Benan  might  not  share ;  but  I  had . 

fathered  from  his  (Mr.  Maurice's) 
ooks  an  idea  that  I  was  bom  into 
a  National  Church,  to  a  place  in 
which  I  had  a  natural  right ;  and 
that  M.  Benan  also    formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Church  of  any 
nation  of  which  he  happened  to  be , 
a   member.      That    my    friends, 
though  agreeing  in  the  abstract  to  . 
this  view  of  the  National  Church . 
question,  had  defied  me  to  get  any 
clergyman  to  assent  to  it ;  and  that 
some  of  us  intended  to  coi^duct  our 
lives  in  some  respects  according  to 
what  he,  Mr.  Maurice,  might  say . 
in  answer  to  my  question.    When 
I  had  given  this  explanation  Mr. 
Maurice  went  away  in  silence.    I 
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contmued  to  receive  the  Comini:* 
nion  in  his  church;  and  he 
let  me  see  very  clearly  that  he 
had  no  wish  that  I  should  desist. 
But  he  wrote  me  a  long  and 
agitated  letter  expressing  his  re- 
gret at  my  "  sympathy  with 
Kenan's  views,"  evidently  meaning 
the  views  expressed  in  the  *'  Vie  de 
J^sus/'  as  if  li.  Eenan  had  written 
nothing  else ;  whereas  I  had  said 
nothing  about  any  book  in  par- 
ticular; I  had  only  told  Mr.Maurice 
that  many  good  people  considered 
M.  Kenan  the  greatest  man  of  our 
time;  and  expressed  my  willing- 
ness to  share  his  fate,  and  my 
unwillinfi^ness  to  accept  any  favour 
or  privilege  that  was  denied  to 
such  men  as  he.  Also  Mr.  Maurice 
seemed  to  imagine  that  Eenan 
taught  falsehood  and  deception  as 
being  right,  or  at  least  permissible, 
in  a  philosopher  who  had  to  man- 
age a  mob  ;  for  it  was  against  this 
immoral  doctrine  that  he  wampd 
me — not  against  unbelief  in 
miracles.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him,  apparently,  that  he  might 
have  misunderstood  M.  BeDan. 
If  he  could  only  have  guessed  how 
profane  and  immoral  his  own  ser- 
mons would  sometimes  have  seemed 
to  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  long 
training  I  had  had  in  Eenan's  canons 
of  criticism,  which  forbid  one  to 
imagine  that  one  understands  truly 
that  in  which  others  see  a  beauty 
which  is  not  visible  to  one's  self ! 
I  had  gained  very  little  so  far, 
except  those  four  words  above 
named:  ^^  Of  course  I  should, ^^ 

Mr.  Maurice  had  always  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  only  saw  him  in  the 
pulpit,  a  man  of  eminently  sym- 
patnetic  nature.  After  I  came  to 
know  him,  he  gave  me  at  times  the 
impression  (a  false  one,  I  know, 
and,  indeed,  really  knew  all  along 
except  just  when  I  was  too  much 
worried  by  his  utter  lack  of  com- 
prehension) of  having  no  heart,  of 
caring    for     nothing    except    his 


creeds.  Our  conversations  turned 
usually  on  men  who,  either  per- 
sonally or  as  authors,  were  to  me 
dear  friends,  but  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  think  only  as  the 
holders  of  views,  mere  machines  for 
attacking  some  doctrine  or  other 
which  he  cared  for,  and  which  he> 
insisted  on  imagining  me  to  want 
to  attack;  whereas  it  usually 
happened  that  the  particular  doc- 
trine in  question  was  one  about 
which  I  understood  and  cared  too 
little  to  know  who  held  it  and  who 
attacked  it. 

I  should  have  despaired  of  ever 
making  Mr.  Maurice  understand 
what  1  wanted  to  know — I  did 
almost  despair;     but    there   was 

f  rowing  in  me,  in  spite  of  all  our 
ii&culties,  such  a  conviction  of  his 
utter  fearless  honesty  that  I 
struggled  on. 

It  was  by  accident  that  I  began 
to  come  to  an  imderstanding  with 
him  at  last.  I  was  drawn  into  a 
long  and  vague  conversation  with 
him  one  day,  not  about  books,  or 
men  with  views,  but  about  my  own 
life.  I  told  him  that  when  I  was 
a  very  little  child,  it  had  come  into 
my  head  to  wonder  who  made  arith- 
metic; because  He  never  said 
"Believe  what  you're  told,"  or 
"Don't  be  impertinent,"  but 
taught  one  the  more,  the  more  He 
was  cross-questioned ;  how  I  used 
to  long  that,  whoever  He  was.  He 
would  take  me  away  somewhere, 
out  of  reach  of  God  and  of  all  the 
people  who  expected  me  to  "be- 
lieve" things  which  were  not 
proved  ;  and  how  happv  I  was 
when  I  found  out  that  this  Being,^ 
who  never  expected  me  to  "  believe '  ^ 
anything,  must  after  all  be  the 
same  as  the  Gk)d  who  made  me* 
I  told  Mr.  Maurice  that  I  had 
heard  in  church,  or  somewhere, 
that  one  could  pray  to  God  for 
what  one  wanted ;  so  I  used  to  pray 
passionately  that  if  He  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  me.  He  would  say  it. 
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if  He  wanted  to  do  anything  to  me, 
He  would  do  it ;  if  He  wanted  any- 
thing from  me,  He  would  take  it 
Away  whatever  it  might  be;  but 
never  send  me  a  message  bj  anyone  in 
human  shape.  That  was  the  kind 
•of  security  which,  as  a  child,  I 
thought  I  most  wanted.  I  told 
him  that  ever  since  I  grew  up  I 
had  never  troubled  myself  about 
religious  doctrines,  either  to  believe 
them  or  to  object  to  them ;  because 
it  did  not  signify  to  me,  one  way 
or  other,  what  theories  anybody 
might  please  to  hold,  provided 
they  dia  not  want  to  discuss  in  my 
presence  my  personal  relations  to 
the  Author  of  Science,  which,  I 
•explained  to  him,  I  never  felt  it 
right  to  allow  anybody  to  do,  from 
the  same  instinct  which  makes  a 
married  woman  not  allow  strangers 
to  discuss  with  her  why  her  hus- 
band cares  for  her,  or  how 
long  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 
IJL  do  not  give  this  as  the  best 
possible  way  that  I  could  now 
imagine  of  stating  what  I  mean ; 
but  it  was  the  form  in  which  my 
ideas  ca«t  themselves  then,  and  in 
which  I  expressed  them  to  Mr. 
Maurice. )  I  told  him  that  ever  since 
I  knew  that  GK>d  made  the  mul- 
tiplication table  and  I  could  under- 
stand it,  the  very  words ' '  Mediator'' 
and  '*  Saviour"  had  always  given 
me,  without  my  in  the  least  Imow- 
ing  what  anyone  meant  by 
them,  an  unpleasant  cold  feeling, 
as  if  people  wanted  to  thrust  a 
stranger  out  of  a  book  between 
me  and  my  first  Friend,  whom  I 
had  trusted  all  my  life,  and  who 
had  never  given  me  reason  to  dis- 
trust Him.  But  that  of  late  years, 
«ince  I  had  seen  the  frightful  con- 
fusion which  the  thinUnff  world 
was  in,  I  had  begun  to  fe^  that  if 
he  (Mr.  Maurice)  knew  where  to 
find  a  Mediator  between  people 
who  misunderstand  and  worry 
each  other,  I  could  see  some  use 
in  that.    That  I  had  talked  about 


it  to  my  own  husband,  and  other 
friends  of  M.  Kenan's  way  of 
thinking ;  but  that  they  had  told 
me  it  was  not  only  hopeless,  but 
wrong  for  the  people  of  tiie  Unseen 
God  to  try  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  people  who  believe 
in  special  and  ostensible  manifes- 
tations of  God.  That  I  objected  to 
the  splitting  up  of  the  human  race 
into  any  two  sets,  of  which  one 
should  not  honestly  try  and  under- 
stand the  feelin&;s  of  the  other;  that 
I  had  spoken  about  it  (in  spite  of 
my  husband's  objections  to  my 
doing  so)  to  a  few  professedly  re- 
ligious people,  who,  exactly  as 
my  husoand  said  they  would, 
tlu*eatened  me  with  something 
dreadful,  not  intelligible  to  me. 
That  my  husband  said  it  was  the 
nature  of  religious  people  and 
they  could  not  help  it ;  they  might 
be  more  or  less  tolerant,  some 
indeed  very  tolerant,  to  particular 
heresies,  or  doubts,  or  crimes,  but 
th\9y  covM  not,  and  dared  not, 
tolerate  any  one's  trusting  the 
Invisible  and  Formless  Creator; 
but  that  I  had  determined  never 
to  rest  till  I  had  got  an  answer 
of  some  sort  out  of  him 
(Mr.  Maurice),  about  the  nature  of 
my  relations  to  people  who  believed 
in  the  Godship  of  Christ.  I  told 
him  all  the  above  facts,  and  a  good 
deal  more;  about  some  voices  I 
had  heard  and  visions  I  had  seen 
in  my  childhood,  which,  though  of 
little  consequence  in  thems^ves, 
helped,  I  uiouffht,  to  affect  the 
course  of  my  chudish  thought. 

Mr.  Maurice  made  little  com- 
ment at  the  moment ;  (it  was  his 
habit  to  take  time  to  think  things 
over)  except  as  to  the  one  point. 
He  told  me  decidedly  that  it  could 
never  be  the  business  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gt)spel  to  dissuade  anybody 
from  trusting  in  Gk>d.  He  seemed 
surprised  that  any  child  could 
really  love  arithmetic.  I  could  not 
understand  what  puzzled  him  so 
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maoh ;  for  though  he  had  told  me 
he  had  never  had  time  to  study 

\  ficienoe,  still  he  must  have  known 
that  others  liked  it.  It  was  not 
till  years  afterwards  that  it  oc- 

*  ourred  to  me  why  he  had  seemed 
so  bewildered.  Arithmetic,  to  an 
Englishman  of  his  generation, 
meant  of  course,  chiefly,  the 
use  of  tables  of  weights  and 
measures^^th^  most  phenomenal 
and  conventional  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  Imight  have  explained 
to  him  that  all  my  very  earliest 
clear  recollections  of  my  own  dear 
father  were  connected  with  Euclid 
and  with  the  Parables  of  Nature ; 
that  long  before  I  was  out  of  the 
nursery  the  use  of  learning  Euclid 
was  explained  to  me  to  be  : — ^not 
the  value  of  the  geometry  which  it 
teaches,  but  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  nature  of  reliable 
proof.  That  I  was  taught  arith- 
metie  in  the  language  which  I 
understood  best,  on  the  true  deci- 
mal plan  in  use  in  France,  by 
devout  and  genial  men,  who  made 
the  Bule  of  Three,  or  anything 
they  touched,  a  revelation  and 
delight.  Whereas,  rtligitm  I  was 
taught  out  of  English  books  and 
by  English  Protestants  living  in 
France,  where  Anglican  worship 
has  no  roots,  and  no  life,  but  means, 
for  a  French-speaking  child,  the 
having  to  "  believe  '^  something 
which  her  school-fellows  seem  to 
do  very  well  without,  expressed 
in  a  language  which  she  does  not 
like,  and  the  clearest  outcome 
of  which  condition  is  that  she 
does  not  walk  in  the  procession 
of  the  FSU'Jh'eu  or  carry  flowers 
to  the  grave  of  a  dead  companion. 
Seeing  that  as  much  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  things  are  put 
as  on  what  they  are,  Mr.  Maurice 
would  have  understood  me  well 
enough,  I  now  know,  if  it  had 
occun*ed  to  me  to  explain  to  him 
that,  from  my  cradle  to  that 
hour,  science  had  always  oome  to 


me  as  truth  which  can  be  ab- 
solutely known,  and  the  oommoDi 
knowledge  of  which  forms  a  bond  of 
spiritual  union  between  the  teacher 
and  the  taught;  and  that  theo- 
logy had  invariably  come  to  me 
as  something  whicn  I  could  not 
know,  and  yet  for  the  sake  of 
which  I  was  expected  to  b» 
different  from,  or  obliged  to  keep 
more  or  less  *aloof  from,  some  one 
whom  I  loved. 

Even  as  it  was,  we  got  on  better 
from  that  day  forward.  From  his 
incoherent  exclamations,  which 
seemed  hardly  addressed  to  me,  I 
gathered  that  he  had  found  out 
what  I  had  been  asking  him  about 
for  months  past.  He  recognised,, 
henceforth,  that  I  did  not  come  to 
him  to  ask  about  my  relations  to 
God ;  and  that  I  wanted  from  him 
a  great  deal  of  practical  guidance 
in  a  matter  which  many  scientific 
people  manage  very  badly  (and 
twelve  years  ago  used  to  manage 
even  worse) : — ^their  relations  with 
the  '*reliffious"  world.  80  far 
from  shirKing  my  question,  he 
said  in  the  pulpit  a  Sunday  or 
two  after,  something  to  the  effect 
that  preachers  tell  people  that 
Gk>d  IS  their  Father,  but  for- 
get that  a  father  has  a  right  to 
speak  to  his  children  without  their 
permission,  and  is  likely  to  do  so 
m  ways  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend. Many  of  his  sermona 
at  that  time  seemed  intmided 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  re-stating, 
in  plainer  and  more  unmistakable 
language  than  ever,  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  always  been  preach- 
ing in  one  form  or  another,  viz. : 
that  God  has  a  right  to  speak 
to  individual  souls  witnout 
consulting  theologians  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  communication.  He 
also  preached  two  or  three 
sermons  about  the  Communion; 
in  one  of  which  he  expressed  his 
vnsh  that  the  laity  would  assert 
their  right  to  Copntnunion  in  spite  of 
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whatever  the  clergy  might  say.  Of 
course  1  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  tiiese  sermons  were  preacned 
in  answer  to  any  question  of  mine. 
That  *'the  Sacrament  is  not  for 
individuals  but  for  nations  **  he 
had  been  teaching  all  his  life  ;  it 
was  because  I  had  heard  him  say 
so  in  various  forms  of  words  that 
1  first  soueht  his  acquaintance. 
But  when  he  made  that  request 
of  his  Yere  Street  congregation,  he 
at  least  knew  that  it  would  be 
taken  by  several  people,  some  of 
them  personally  unknown  to  him, 
not  as  implying  a  vague  and 
mystical  assertion  about  the  ideal 
possibility  of  a  Universal  Church 
m  which  everybody  should  see  the 
Eesurrection  from  the  right  point 
of  view;  but  as  an  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  actual  and  im- 
mediate rifi^ht  to  Communion  of  a 
man  who  believed  the  miracles  to 
be  conjuring  tricks. 

The  duties  of  my  post  imposed 
on  me  the  necessity  for  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  in- 
struction, to  the  extent  at  least  of 
finding  suitable  occupation  for  the 
resident  pupils  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, besides  answering  questions 
of  various  sorts  all  the  week.  I 
sometimes  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Maurice  for  assistance 
in  deciding  what  to  say  to  youne 
ladies,  many  of  them  imbued  with 
narrow  and  not  very  deep  religious 
notions,  and  verj'  few  of  whom 
were  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
scientific  trath  in  any  form.  He 
would  help  me  when  1  asked  him. 
Usually  the  result  of  his  instruc- 
tions was  that  I  found  myself  able 
to  say  exactly  what  I  mj-self 
wished,  in  words  not  only  more 
suitable  to  my  audience,  but  also 
more  satisfactory  to  myself  than 
any  which  I  should  have  chosen. 
The  exquisite  delight  of  finding 
one's  own  clouded  thought  come 
back  to  one,  cleared  by  filtration 
through  a  mind  whose  fibres  lie  in 


so  difPerent  a  direction  as  to  be- 
fairly  called  at  right  angles  to  one's 
own,  would,  of  itself — if  there  were- 
no  better  one — ^be  sufficient  reason 
for  not  confining  oneself  to  work 
imder  ''persons  whose  turn  of 
mind  is  congenial  to  one's  own.'' 

1  will  not  insult  my  teaeher'a 
memory  by  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  he  never  tried  ta 
induce  me  to  say  anything  which 
1  did  not  entirely  believe ;  but  I 
ma}'  mention  that  he  never  even  so 
much  as  attempted  to  dissuaded  me 
from  saying  anything  which  1 
myself  thought  desirable.  His 
idea  of  his  duty,  as  my  pastor  and 
overseer,  appeared  to  be,  not  in  any^ 
respect  to  over-ride  my  judgment ; 
but  to  keep  my  conscience  alive 
to  the  duty  of  using  my  own  judg- 
ment, ana  weighing  my  words. 
His  idea  of  Church  membership  ap- 
peared to  be, — not  that  all  Church 
workers  need  think  alike ;  still  less 
that  thev  shoidd  profess  to  think 
alike;  out  that  each  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  idle  pleasure 
of  expressing  his  own  idiosyncra- 
sies or  his  hastily  formed  opinions ,. 
in  words  pleasant  to  his  own  ears, 
for  the  serious  purpose  of  making 
whatever  he  himself  believed  to  be 
valuable  truth  intelligible  to  as 
many  sorts  of  people  as  possible. 

I  give  this  as  the  summary  of 
what  he  said  about  Church  mem- 
bership, interpreted  by  his  be- 
haviour to  me,  and  by  his  advice 
to  me  on  practical  questions  con-- 
nected  with  my  behaviour  to 
others.  Whenever  I  took  tl©^ 
trouble  io  make  him  see  that  1 
meant  a  thing  in  earnest,  he  left 
me  free  to  say  it ;  and  seemed  in 
every  way  eager  to  shew  me  that 
I  had  as  much  right  to  express  my 
faith  as  he  had  to  say  his  Creeds. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  by 
several  friends  outside  the  Institu- 
tion, that  I  might  none  the  less  do 
the  pupils  g^d,  while  saving 
trouble  to  myself  and  them,  if,  when 
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I  gave  them  abstracts  of,  or  ex- 
tracts from,  scientific  or  philosophi- 
«oal  works,  such  as  those  of  Darwin 
and    Combe,    I    abstained    from 
mentioning  the  names  of  authors 
displeasing  to  the  orthodox.     No 
fluch  suggestion,  I  think,  was  ever 
made  to  me  by  anyone  within  the 
place.    Mr.  Maurice  himself  would 
naye  been  as  likely,  I  am  sure,  to 
advise  his  curate  to  eive    *'ab- 
ostracts"     of    St.   Paul's  Epistles 
without  owning  his  obligations  to 
the  writer;  ana  if  any  of  us,  the 
subordinate    officials,    had    been 
inclined  to  practise  dishonest  com- 
promises, we  should  at  least  never 
have  dared  to  advocate  them,  or 
counsel  them  to  each  other,  with 
the  remotest  chance  of  the  fact 
ooming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Maurice. 
After  I  had  been  a  year  or  two 
^employed  under  him,  an  Industrial 
School  was  set  on  foot  under  his 
Auspices;  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  support  and  management 
of  this  school  were  to  constitute 
the  Communion  offertory  of  the 
<x)ngregation  of  his  church.   How, 
or  by  whose  management  it  hap- 
pened, I  never  knew  ;  but  I  found 
myself  left  in  sole  and  irresponsi- 
ble charge  of  the  Sunday  classes. 
After  some  time,  I  reminded  Mr. 
Maurice  that  I  could  not  pretend 
to   give  doctrinal  instruction ;    I 
oould  only  read  the  Bible  with  the 
children,  and  see  that  they  under- 
stood   the     construction    of    the 
phrases  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  allusions,  and  then  let 
the  class  question  me  as  they  chose. 
He   expressed    himself    perfectly 
<K)ntent,  and  said  that  no  kind  of 
teaching  could  be  better  than  that, 
and  that   I    might    continue   to 
teach  the  upper  class  if  I  wished 
it.  I  said  that,  of  course,  I  wished 
to  do  so ;  because  if  I  could  teach 
little,  I  at  least  learned  a  good 
deal.    He  said  that  that  was  quite 
the  right  order  of  things ;  it  would 
be  an  odd  sort  of  clergyman  who 


did  not  learn  more  fcom  his  con- 
gregation than  ever  he  could  teach 
them. 

One  lady  offered  to  help  me  with 
Sunday  classes,  who  was  known  to 
atteiidMr.  Maurice's  church  rather 
as  a  matter  of  official  business  than 
from  sympathy  with  his  views.  At 
the  request  of  a  member  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  Committee,  I  put  to 
Mr.  Maurice,  on  this  occasion,  the 
formal  question :  Whether  I  was 
to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  beliefs 
or  opinions  of  communicants  offer- 
ing themselves  as  my  assistants  in 
Sunday  teaching.    He  said  most 
decidedly  that  he  did  not  wish  it. 
I  told  him  that  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee wished  inquiries  to  be  made 
into  the  opinions  held  by  Sunday 
teachers;   not   from  any  bigoted 
desire  that  all  should  think  alike 
in   the  abstract,   but  fom  a  fear 
lest  the  children  should  be  perr 
plexed  and  frightened  by  hearing 
in  class  things  very  superstitious 
and  crude  or  too  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Maurice  preached  in  church. 
"  Well — I  certainly  don't  want  the 
Ghili^ien  frightened;  hut  ttiUlest  do  I 
want  any  questions  asked,"  he  said, 
with  a  most  significant  emphasis 
and  smile. 

Since  Mr.  Maurice's  death  the 
question  has  been  often  put  to  me: 
If  he  would  allow  all  persons  to  be 
communicants  without  question  as 
to  their  beliefs,  and  all  communi- 
cants to  teach  in  his  Sunday-school ; 
then  what  is  the  use  of  making 
a  '*  wicket  gate"  of  Church-mem- 
bership at  all  ?  Why  not  say 
simply  that  any  man  may  teacn 
what  he  thinks  true  ?  To  me  the 
question  sounds  very  like  asking 
what  is  the  difference  in  illuminat- 
ing power  between  the  concen- 
trated light  of  the  regularly 
beaming  sun  and  the  diffused 
shimmer  of  the  tail  of  the  largest 
but  most  vagarious  comet ;  I  can 
see  BO  many  uses  in  the  wicket 
gate  that   I    cannot  say  it  ever 
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occurred  to  me  to  ask  Mr.  Maurice 
what  use  he  saw  in  it.  Others,  I 
hope,  will  tell  those  who  care  to 
know,  what  use  he  led  them  to  see 
in  it. 

Once  when  he  had  been  telling 
me  earnestly  something  <iuite  un- 
intelligible to  me  about  Christ,  I 
said,  ''  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
•every  one  is  made  so  that  they  can 
believe  all  that?"  He  said  very 
quietly,  "I  don't  know  if  every 
one  can  believe  it,  but  I  know  it's 
true,  whether  they  believe  it  or  not. 
Possibly  the  time  may  come  when 
/  cannot  believe  it,  but  it  will  be 
^rus,  still." 

The  word  ** mystery"  was  once 
defined  for  me  by  a  lady  who  was 
for  many  years  employed  as  literary 
assistant  to  that  eminent  logician. 
Archbishop  Whately,  as  follows : 
— **  Mystery  is  not  that  which  can- 
not be  understood,  but  emphatically 
that  which  man  can  grow  to 
understand.  A  mystery  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  made 
intemgible  by  mere  verbal  defi- 
nition alone,  and  can  only  be  per- 
ceived by  experience,  by  a  process 
of  initiation.'' 

No  one,  J  think,  can  object  to 
mystery  of  this  sort ;  in  this  sense 
nearly  every  study  is  a  *'  mystery  " 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  entered 
on  it ;  in  this  sense  mathematics 
is  one  endless  mystery.  At  least 
I  should  be  sorry  to  undertake  to 
make  algebra  intelligible  by  verbal 
•explanations,  to  any  pupil  who 
either  would  no^-  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through,  or  had  not  the 
necessary  faculties  for  going 
through,  the  ''process  of  in- 
itiation" which  is  commonly  called 
**  working  easy  examples  first." 

And  it  would  be  scarcely  fair 
of  us  mathematical  teachers 
to  refuse  to  others  the  right 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves, 
of  insisting  that  our  pupils 
shall  work  easy  examples  -under 
favourable  conditions,  before  they 


expect  us  to  make  them  under- 
stand complicated  ones. 

With  this  preface,  I  will  relate 
something  which  it  would  be  plea- 
santer  to  keep  as  a  saored  memory 
for  myself.  But  a  woman  can  do 
so  little  for  Truth,  for  Science,  by 
any  personal  work  of  her  own  in 
the  way  of  abstract  discovery,  that 
if  she  has  the  least  chance  of 
furthering  men's  labours  by  help- 
ing to  clear  away  misunder- 
standings, she  has  no  right,  I 
think,  to  indulge  her  own  feelings 
in  the  matter,  no  choice  but  to  do 
the  little  she  can. 

I  had  been  nursing  a  sick  friendi 
in  whom  I  was  anxious  to  interest 
Mr.  Maurice.  She  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  being  much  alone 
with  me,  to  explain  to  me  why  she 
believed  that  there  was  no  Ood, 
and  that  if  anyone  made  the  world, 
the  maker  must  be  an  evil  being. 
Her  arguments  were  illogical,  and 
had  no  more  effect  on  me  than 
would  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic; 
but  I  had  got  so  vivid  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  wretched  life  the  poor 
woman  must  lead  alone  year  after 
year  with  such  horrible  thoughts, 
that  it  had  given  me,  from  sheer 
sympathy,  a  fit  of  what  I  must 
call,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
physical  atheism, — oi  fieltnff  God 
not  there.  Mr.  Maurice's  kind 
anxiety  about  my  apparent  ill- 
health  induced  me  to  tell  him  that 
he  need  not  be  distressed  about 
me ;  that  I  was  subject  to  anoma- 
lous bodily  and  mental  phases  after 
nursing  ^e  sick,  which  entailed 
some  suffering,  but  went  off  in  a 
few  days.  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  pleasant  and  invigorating,  I 
said,  Dy  way  of  a  change,  to  find 
myself  in  ihe  room  with  a  man 
who  believed  in  God  as  fully  and 
absolutely  as  he  did.  What  Mr. 
Maurice  eaid  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
repeat;  what  such  men  as  he  say  in 
moments  of  intense  emotion  should 
not  be  repeated ;  but  those    who 
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hear  them  may  sometimes  gather 
from  their  broKen  exclamations  a 
clue  through  the  complex  mazes  of 
their  pubfio  utterances.  I  had 
evoked  an  intensity  of  sympathy ; 
a  sudden  flow,  not,  as  I  ex- 
pected, of  pity  for  my  unfortu- 
nate friend,  but  of  simple  fellow 
feeling  with  myself,  as  if  he 
had  suffered  terribly  from  the 
same  cause.  The  glimpse  which 
my  teacher  gare  me  of  mis  habit- 
ual agony  of  his  soul,  set  me  trying 
to  work  out  a  great  Itule  of  Three 
sum : — As  nursing  one  atheistic 
and  ill-conditioned  patient  for  a  few 
days  is  to  the  being  surrounded 
(as  many  a  clersyman  is)  by 
hundreds  of  such  for  a  life-time  ; 
80  was  my  half  physical  feeling  of 
relief  in  the  conviction  that  Mr. 
Maurice  believed  in  God,  to  :  — 
What,  I  wonder  ?  My  imagination 
fails  to  fill  up  that  awful  fourth 
term.  But,  i  suppose,  it  would 
naturally  be  filled  oy  that  to  me 
inconceivable  condition  of  the  re- 
ligious mind,  which  my  Pantheist 
teachers  had  called  "Idolatry,"  and 
which  I  had  often  called  "A 
mania  for  thrusting  a  stranger  out 
of  a  book  between  me  and  the 
Author  of  Science,  my  truest  and 
dearest  Friend." 

We  Pantheists  say  glibly  among 
ourselves  that  "  Each  religion  is  a 
form  of  lack  of  faith ; "  that  "  Re- 
ligious people  are  atheists  who 
have  invented  distrusting  God;" 
that  "  Theology  means  worrying  a 
baby  with  metaphysics  to  prove 
that  it  has  a  mother,  instead  of 
leaving  it  in  peace  to  find  food  at 
her  breast."  And  that  we  can  feel 
the  presence  of  a  Gt>od  Spirit  in 
art,  in  science,  in  nature,  and 
especially  in  our  own  suffering  and 
sorrow  and  in  the  peaceful  death- 
beds of  oiir  comrades ; "  we  say 
these  things  ;  and  so,  perhaps  too, 
did  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Bechab, 
and  those  seven  thousand  of  whom 
Elijah  had  never  heard,  and  who 


probably  considered  his  conflict 
with  Baal-worship  as  a  mere 
squabble  among  rival  priests.  But 
if  we  had  shared  our  Pix)phet'a 
storm-stricken  life,  perhaps  we 
might  understand  why  the  belief 
that  God  Is  did  not  always  suffice 
to  keep  him  from  falling  into 
pessimism  and  despair;  wny  he 
wanted  also  to  be  sure  that  Christ 
knows  that  Gk>d  Is  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  some  of 
Maurice's  contradictory-sounding 
theories  of  Church  government 
may  have  meant  something  like 
this  ?  Not,  as  they  seemed  to- 
many  to  mean  : — **  Because  I  need 
the  Creeds,  therefore  they  are 
true ; "  nor  **  All  people  who  are 
good  and  learned  enough  to  bo 
clergymen  can  make  themselves 
believe  the  Creeds,  for  /can  be- 
lieve them ; "  but  **  /  believe  the 
Creeds  for  reasons  which  I  can  ex- 
plain to  no  one ;  and  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  think  that  those 
to  whom  their  truth  has  not 
been  revealed,  had  better  not 
be  clergymen.  The  Creeds  and 
Articles  are  useful  precisely  for  the 
very  puipose  of  preventing  from 
flinging  themselves  into  the  clerical 
proiessjon  those  whose  religious 
enthusiasm  would  lead  them  to 
wish  to  enter  it,  but  who  would  be 
more  useful  in  some  other.  For 
that  profession  requires,  not  more 
piety  and  faith  than  any  other, 
but  a  power  of  doing  certain  kinds 
of  work  without  losing  piety  and 
faith.  Every  man  can  get  through 
the  ordinaiT  trials  and  duties  which 
nature  sends,  by  the  help  of  such 
faith  as  God  is  sure  to  give,  in  one 
form  or  other,  to  all  who  truly 
seek  the  Truth  by  any  road.  Every 
layman,  therefore,  has  a  right  to 
l^am  what  he  can,  to  teach  what 
he  supposes  he  has  learned,  to 
think  according  to  his  nature  and 
experience,  and  to  feel  as  Gk)d 
inspires  him.  Whatever  he  thinka 
ana  feels,  he  is  none  the  less  a 
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member  of  the  Inrisible  Clmrch, 
and  has  therefore  none  the  less  a 
rieht  to  claim  a  place  for  that 
which  he  can  teach  in  tlio  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  storehouse 
of  the  Visible  Church  of  his  nation. 
But  the  official  clergy,  who  have 
to  be  in  constant  contact  with  the 
sick  and  delirious,  with  the  criminal 
and  profligate,  the  frivolous,  and 
the  profane,  who  have  to  bear 
ahnost  unintermittentlj  the  burden 
of  other  people's  sin  and  sorrows, 
must  be  chosen  from  among  those 
in  whom  the  beautiful  Pantheistic 
Faith  has  become  transformed  into 
a  more  vertebrate  type   by    the 

Precipitation  of  a  skeleton  of  half - 
ead  dogma.*  A  clergyman  should 
be  one  whom  the  modes  of  his 
inner  guidance  have  led  to  acquire 
the  disciplined  habit  of  refernng 
aU  his  thoughts  and  actions,  not 
in  a  vague  dream  fashion  as  we 
all  do,  but  steadily  as  a  matter  of 
duty  and  business,  to  the  example 
of  the  Man  who  felt  that  God  had 
forsaken  him,  yet  did  not  forsake 
mankind;  because  the  unwhole- 
some nature  of  clerical  work  is 
likely  to  land  any  others  in  either 
mechanical  hardness  or  Atheism, 
or  insanity."  Is  that  at  aU  what 
he  was  trying  to  say  ? 

Was  there  ever  such  a  pathetic 
self-revelation  made  as  when  Mr. 
Maurice  told  his  congregation  that 
the  reason  why  clergymen  cannot 
understand  scientific  men's  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  life, 
is  because  they  themselves  forget 
that  there  toae  anything  in  the  life  of 
Christ  besides  the  Agony  and  the 
Crucifixion  ?  Almost  every  man 
who  speaks  of  the  life  of  Ghnst 
give  a  clue  to  the  history  of  his 
own  struggles  and  sorrows  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  approaches  the 
subject. 

But  if  the  clergy  are  to  be  selected 


as  precisely  those  whose  consti^ 
tution  and  education  has  not  led 
them  to  see  Ood  so  clearly  as  we 
Pantheists  do  in  nature,  and  are 
therefore  persons  who  feel  th& 
need  of  nnding  Him  at  evory 
turn  of  their  lives  in  Chrisl's 
words,  they  ought  hardly  to  make 
it  their  business  to  d!ecry  scientific 
work.  For  it  is  their  lack  of 
the  faculties  to  understand  it 
which  is  an  element  in  guid* 
ing  them  into  the  course  of  thought 
which  is  needful  preparation 
for  their  proper  work.  Or,  to 
use  Mr.  Maurice's  picturesque 
simile,  the  Apostles  were  known 
as  not  being  blasphemers  of  other 
people's  gods.  The  EphesiaEa 
thought  the  stone  image  of  Diana 
came  down  from  Heaven;  the  Apos- 
tles had  no  commission  to  sa}' 
where  she  came  firom ;  whence  she 
came  was  no  hmness  of  theirs.  They 
had  to  preach  their  Gospel.  It  must 
be  proved  by  experience,  not 
settled  bv  argument  a  priori, 
whether  those  who  listened  to  it 
could  continue  to  believe  in  her 
heavenly  descent. 

When  Mr.  Maurice  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Cambridge,  I  con- 
gratulated him  warmly,  the  more 
BO  as  he  was  still  to  visit  us  often. 
He  asked  me,  almost  sharply,  why 
I  was  so  glad.  I  really  had  no* 
reason,  except  that  I  was  glad  to 
see  him  recognised  in  a  wav  which 
I  felt  mvst  give  him  pleasure. 
Possibly  he  may  have  suspected 
me  of  a  malicious  idea  that  it  was 
his  turn  to  go  and  study  in  the 
enemy's  camp;  for  he  called  on  me 
a  few  months  afterwards  and 
told  me  that  he  had  begun  to  study 
Euclid,  as  he  thought  it  right 
''to  put  himself  into  harmony," 
so  far  as  he  could,  with  ''  the 
thought  of  the  place  "  and    *^  find 
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out  what  it  was  that  interested 
people  so  much  in  mathematics.'' 
As  an  undergraduate  he  had  of 
course  passed  examinations  in 
geometry,  and  had,  in  a  certain 
sort  of  way,  understood  the  Propo- 
sitions, but  had  never  been  able 
to  see  any  very  great  difference,  as 
to  degree  of  certainty,  between 
mathematical  proof  and  that  given 
by  the  immediate  testimony  of 
'  one's  own  senses ;  or  to  understand 
why  people  seemed  so  sure  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  satisfied  his 
mind  on  the  point  at  last.  *'  Yes," 
he  said  meditatively;  *^1  fhinki 
begin  to  see  something  in  it." 

"The  dear  old  Prophet!'' 
Faithful  to  the  last  to  the  truth 
which  had  been  "  revealed "  to 
him :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pastor  to  under-stand,  not  over- 
ride, the  minds  of  his  flock !  ''The 
reward  of  faithful  work  is — ^more 
work."  May  one  hope,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  now  entered  into 
that  deep,  sweet  spiritual  repose 
which  he  half  enviously  described 
as  coming  to  those  who  have  so 
much  useful  work  to  do  that 
they  can  find  in  the  doing  of  it 
a  justification  for  not  coming  in- 
to too  close  contact  with  more  of 
the  sad  facts  of  unscientific  and 


disordered  lives  than  they  can  actu- 
ally find  a  remedy  for.  Meanwhile, 
perhaps,  to  such  men  as  Babbage, 
and  Strauss,  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
is  committed  the  task  of  dealing 
as  scientifically  as  they  know  how 
with  the  practical  fact  of  the 
spread  of  pessimism  on  this  planet ; 
in  which  case  I  should  say  they 
have  about  as  much  to  do  as  they 
can  manage;  and  perhaps  may 
learn  to  be  thankfiu  that  they 
can  sometimes  rest  from  the  strain 
of  keeping  up  faith  in  Abstract 
Qt)od  under  difficulties,  by  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  recollection  that 
a  Man  who  knew  nature  and 
human  nature  better  than  any  of 
themselves  believed  in  it  for  them. 
But  I,  loving  the  Church,  for 
reasons  which  have  as  little  to  do 
with  the  books  which  she  reads,  or 
the  creeds  she  recites,  or  the  dogmas 
she  teaches,  as  they  have  with  the 
vestments  which  she  wears,  cannot 
but  remember  sadly  the  bitter 
sarcasm  of  an  eminent  scientific 
man  whom  I  was  trying  to  interest 
in  Mr.  Maurice's  ideas  of  Church 
Reform : — **  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Maurice  to  talk,  but  /  will  begin 
to  believe  in  the  possible  stability 
of  your  Church  when  Maurice  is 
bishop." 

{To  be  continued,) 
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AVe  have  heard  the  very  natural 
feeling  expressed,  and  not  least 
often  by  ladies,  estimable  wives 
of  estimable  men,  that  they  would 
not  desire  ever  so  to  become  one 
with  their  respective  spouses  as  to 
lose  their  individual  selves.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  American  witticism, 
"It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
*  the  two  are  made  one' — ^the 
question  is,  which  one?^^  To 
carry  on  this  plaj'ful  treatment 
of  our  subject,  we  may  say  that 
such  absorption  would  not  result 
in  becoming  one,  but  in  becoming 
the  other.  In  sj)ite  of  Plato's 
mythical  account  of  the  pair 
being  originally  one  in  very 
flesh,  we  feel  the  impossibility 
of  absolute  corporeal  union.  In 
bpite,  also,  of  the  imaginative 
Egyptian  known  as  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  who  even  outvies 
l*lato,  for  he  says  (Poiman- 
dres  I.  18)  : —  '*  All  animals 
were  male-female,  and  were 
divided  at  the  same  time  with 
man,  and  became,  some  mascu- 
line in  part,  and  others  in  like 
maimer  feminine."  It  is  true 
that,  under  certain  conditions, 
physical  sympatliies  between  two 
persons  might  become  so  intense 
that  each  should  feel  the  other's 
joy  or  pain;  that  simultaneous 
thoughts  would  come  into  the 
mind  of  both;  and  perhaps  that 
their  breathing  woidd  become 
more   or  less  in    unison.       Such 


a  sympathy  is  so  rare  that  it 
may  be  called  abnormal  and 
unnatural ;  but  the  suggestion 
which  it  offers  us  is  not  of  one 
life  being  lost  in  another,  but  of 
a  partial  life  of  both  being  merged 
in  a  fuller,  completer  life  of  the 
twain. 

By  our  limited  capacities  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  pro- 
cess by  which  two  are  made  one ; 
it  is  not  given  to  the  nursery  to 
understand  all  that  takes  place  in 
the  withdrawing-room.  We  must 
wait.  We  may  contemplate  the 
harmony  of  a  loving  family,  we 
^may  realise  the  one-mindedness  of 
closely  attached  friends,  we  may 
grasp  the  marvel  of  a  love  whose 
solicitude  and  wondrous  influence 
is  about  us  as  much  when  we  are 
far  away  as  when  we  are  near ; 
and  in  so  pondering  love's  ways 
we  may  reach  to  some  glimmering 
of  a  possibility'  of  an  absolute 
imion  that  is  without  any  waning 
of  personal  identity.  But  if  we 
should  proceed  to  speak  of  a  pair 
so  united  that  though  one  be  on 
a  journey,  he  is  still  always  close 
at  the  other's  side  at  home,  the 
senses  are  bafiled  and  we  honestly 
cry  out.  Impossible. 

As  we  have  seen  from  Plato,  it 
is  the  intention  of  Zeus,  if  we 
do  not  behave  ourselves  in  our 
present  halved  state,  to  minish  us 
still  further,  so  that  we  shall  hop 
about  on  a  single  leg.    Now  it  is 
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very  doubtful  if,  when  reduced  to  so 
8orry  a  case,  we  could  long  main- 
tain such  locomotion*  We  should 
probably  soon  be  brought  to  the 
condition  of  a  tree,  not  a  tree 
walking,  but  haying  its  roots  fixed ; 
instead  of  being  possessed,  as  we 
now  are,  of  portable  roots  and 
pouch  for  needful  soil.  And 
what  would  follow?  We  should 
perforce  return  to  what,  artistically 
speaking,  is  innocency  of  si&:ht; 
that  is,  we  shoidd  see  everything 
on  a  plane  surface.  And  having  no 
powers  of  correcting  this  error  of 
vision  by  movement  to  and  from 
objects  to  learn  perspective,  or  by 
touch  which  inspires  the  idea  of 
solidity,  we  should  shortly  be  as 
unable  to  conceive  of  a  world  of 
forms  such  as  we  are  now  sensible 
of,  as  we  are  now  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  modes  of  substance  in  any 
higher  degree  than  our  present 
faculties  permit.  In  our  retro- 
gressed state  we  could  mathemati- 
cally conceive  of  a  point  extended 
imtil  it  becomes  a  line,  of  a  line 
widened  until  it  becomes  a  sq uare : 
no  further  could  we  go.  As  we 
are,  we  can  conceive  of  that  square, 
being  moved  in  the  normal  to  itself 
until  it  becomes  a  solid  cube,  a 
thing  absolutely  unintelligible  to  a 
creature  not  possessed  of  powers 
of  touch  and  movement.  The 
formula  according  to  which  a 
•quare  becomes  a  cube  is  its  multi- 
pUcation  into  a  normally  erected 
line  of  the  length  of  one  of  its  own 
sides.  Now  let  us  in  imagination 
replace  that  vertical  line  by  a 
square.  We  have  two  squares 
standing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other ;  mathematically,  we  can 
multiply  one  into  the  other  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  we  reach  only 
the  fourth  power  of  the  original 
right  line.  But  let  us  make  that 
ideal  multiplication  actual ;  let  us 
try  to  advance  the  two  squares 
simultaneously,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  advanced  one  square  along 


a  right  line  until  it  became  a  solid 
cube.  The  thing  is  impossible; 
just  as  impossible,  and  no  more, 
as  for  the  nondescript  who  has 
suffered  the  further  restraint  of 
Zeus  through  another  splitting 
process,  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  solid,  or  as  the  projection  from 
the  pictured  plane  of  its  vision  of 
any  outgrowth  in  relief.  Now  to 
realise  the  absolute  union  into  one 
of  two  definite  and  solid  individu- 
als (even  spiritual  beings  we  must 
allow  to  be  substantial)  would 
require  higher  powers  than  we 
now  possess ;  indeed,  if  we  could 
reason  mathematically  upon  so 
recondite  a  subject,  powers  exactly 
double  what  we  now  possess.  The 
multiplication  of  a  substance  into 
a  substance  is  represented  algebraic- 
ally by  the  sixth  power;  we,  in 
our  present  state,  actually  attain 
but  the  third ;  we  can  exemplify 
the  multiplication  of  a  square  into 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  but 
we  cannot  even  exemplify  the 
multiplication  of  two  inclined 
planes  together,  which  requires 
only  what  is  the  fourth  power  in 
mathematics. 

Nevertheless,  after  all,  we  have 
a  dim  imagination  of  transcendent 
spheres  and  powers ;  strange  whis- 
pers and  visions  reach  us  of  things 
which  cannot  yet  be  reduced  to  exact 
science  and  are  the  immortal  bane 
of  all  such  as  are  nothing  if  not 
scientific.  In  the  wonder  of  life, 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  in  tne  long  reaches  of 
mathematics,  we  touch  upon  ele- 
ments in  our  problem  raised  to  the 
power  of  infinity.  We  need  not 
be  afraid  of  these  phantoms  that 
affright  our  senses;  new  powers 
will  come  no  faster  to  us  than  we 
draw  nigh  to  them. 

The  ideal  of  completion  by  the 
eternal  imion  of  complemental 
halves  will  probably  to  some  appear 
fraught  witn  one  fatal  defect.  The 
irrevocably  fixed  tends  in  us  to 
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Treariness  and  monotony ;  will  not 
the  pessimist  find  in  the  nuptial 
•courts  of  Heaven  his  saddest,  be- 
cause eternal,  basis  of  argument  ? 
If  what  we  have  presented  be 
fact, — ^latent,  potential  fact,  we 
should  rather  say — we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  anything  so  stubborn. 
This  plea  of  monotony  is,  however, 
a  very  natural  one  to  proceed  from 
the  state  in  which  we  are.  We 
live  more  or  less  in  the  confusion 
and  weariness  of  our  own  chaos, 
little  conscious  of  the  perfect 
qusdity  of  any  truly  rhythmical 
life.  "We  form  a  motley  miscellany 
of  a  world.  Do  they  expel  from 
the  spheres  of  harmony  ihe  notes 
that  in  various  ways  have  fallen 
out  of  tune?  Are  we  companies 
of  exiles  from  the  manifold  societies 
of  spiritual  existence  finding  an 
approximation  to  a  sympametic 
plane,  and  a  shadowy  bfe  just 
worth    living,     in    the     catholic 

f  round  of  matter  ?  Instead  of  the 
ivine  rhythms  and  loving  inter- 
dependence of  our  temporarily 
obscured  seventh  or  seven  millionth 
heaven,  we  make  shift  to  attain  at 
best  to  some  kind  of  sober  orderli- 
ness. But  verily  we  have  almost 
murdered  the  music. 

To  the  note  fallen  below  its 
own  proper  pitch,  if  we  imagine 
it  personified,  the  whole  music 
would  be  out  of  tune;  as  the 
glow  of  vigorous  life  is  an 
offence  to  a  sickly  person.  But 
that  note  so  lapsed  from  accord, 
to  the  ear  of  a  different  range 
and  lower  plane  of  perception 
might  seem  harmonious  enough 
of  its  kind.  We  mav,  perhaps, 
be  individually  likened  to  instru- 
ments whose  string  has  lost  its 
truest  tension.  And  we  are  finding  a 
rude  nursery  where  such  slack  or 
enfeebled  strings  may  be  restored 
to  tone,  or  those  of  poor  quality 
improved  and  seasoned;  a  school 
where  narrow  compass  may  be 
^enlarged,     and    the    instruments 


tuned  until  they  can  once  again 
respond  to,  or  learn  by  growth 
to  bear,  the  exercises  that  precede 
divine  beatitudes.  The  orchestra 
itself,  when  complete,  becomes  one 
vast  instrument  of  music;  each 
person,  as  each  string,  takes  his 
plac.e  by  his  qualities,  and  all  are 
wanted  to  complete  the  harmony 
by  the  healthy  exercise  of  their 
own  individual  functions.  Micro- 
cosmic  man  is  an  orchestra  too 
when  all  his  qualities  are  in 
accord,  and  love  and  wisdom  in 
him  form  counterparts,  resonant 
each  with  its  own  music. 

Or  again,  to  a  child  toiling  upon 
the  rudiments  of  music,  and  with- 
out eminent  genius  or  aptitude, 
the  ease  of  the  consummate 
musician  must  be  baffling,  and  his 
display  tiresome.  The  steps  to 
his  mastery,  if  indeed  anything 
seems  to  lead  to  it,  are  seen  as  long 
practisings  on  dreary  mornings ; 
and  that  to  which  he  has  attained 
has  for  the  unmusical  an  air  that 
is  cold  and  classical,  if  not  even 
trifling  and  monotonous. 

To  one  living  in  a  heavenly 
rhytifimical  life,  facts  must  shew  a 
different  side.  The  stages  of 
learning,  or  the  being  for  a  while 
out  of  time,  must  but  enhance  the 
lovely  truth  that  there  is  a  real 
tune  to  be  out  of,  a  haimony  that 
it  is  evermore  possible  to  gain  or 
regain.  Harmony  itself  is  no  more 
monotonous  to  them  that  dwell 
therein  than  it  is  ever  wearisome 
to  a  master  melodist  that  two  notes 
in  accord  are  for  ever  in  accord;  or, 
to  come  nearer  to  our  ideal  of 
integral  life,  that  a  male  and 
female  voice  that  suit  each  other 
make  the  perfect  duet  in  which  two 
melodies  mix  into  one  harmony. 

To  strings  that  have  lost  quality, 
to  cords  too  rude,  fluffy,  or  uneven 
yet  to  make  strings  of,  to  notes 
that  have  fallen  flat,  if  they  may 
represent  persons  that  iire  un- 
strung, ill  at  ease,  or  touched  with 
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a  mordant  mildew,  or  souls  that 
liave  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
music  at  aU,  all  permanence  of 
harmony  outside  themselves  must 
seem  but  a  tiresome  jangle.  Unto 
those  in  whom  is  the  beauty  and 
the  love  and  sweet  accord,  th^  per- 
fection of  it,  we  may  be  sure,  does 
not  thus  grow  dim,  or  ever  prove 
wearisome. 

Music  affords  at  least  a  sugges- 
tion of  heavenly  harmonious  Bfe, 
and  inspires  even  Milton's  doctrinal 
lyre  with  an  idea  of  growing 
toward  perfection,  and  the  hope 

That  we  on  Earth,  with  undiscording 

voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious 

noise ; 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportioned 

sin 
Jarred  against  natiu«*&  chime,   and 

withliarsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures 

made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their 

motion  swayed 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of 

good. 
0,  may  we  soon   again   renew  that 

song, 
And  keep  in  tupe  with  Heaven. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  follow 
on  to  a  logical  conclusion  the 
doctrine,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
that  imperfection  or  sin  only  can 
sunder  counterparts  one  from  the 
other.  A  being  of  an  angelic  order 
coming  to  be  bom  on  earth  can 
arrive  on  the  terrestrial  j^lane  in 
two  ways  only.  One  is  a  fall,  the 
harmonic  sphere  is  broken,  and  the 
two  divided  halves,  as  spirit  recedes 
by  degrees  from  its  proper  life  and 
more  and  more  lives  tlirough  the 
growing  form  of  eaiiih,  are  boy 
and  girl,  man  and  woman ;  perhaps 
far  apart,  and  only  in  their  most 
interior  moments  conscious  of  pre- 
existence;unable,moreover,  to  bring 
the  dream-music  of  the  archetypal 
harmony  through  the  rude  strings 
of  that  earth-instrument,  the  brain. 


Through  poetry,  music,  some  chan- 
nel of  art,  or  course  of  noble  life ; 
through  these  alone  can  they  tell 
aught  of  their  secret  to  the  world, 
that  nether  world  that  includea 
them,  yet  comprehends  them  not 
save  in  very  slender  part.  They 
must  possess  their  imperfect  selvea 
in  patience,  the  while,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says — 

So  far  apart  their  lives  are  thrown. 
From  the  twin  soul  that  halves  their 
own. 

Where  there  is  no  faU,the  twain 
must  stiU  be  one.  If  now  we  grow 
mystical,  we  still  are  faithful  to 
common  sanity,  and  may  claim,  if 
traversing  clouds,  to  be  on  feet 
of  logic.  A  double-star  of  the 
angehc  kingdom  seeking  for  some^ 
heavenly  purpose  to  be  incarnate 
on  this  corporeal  plane  and  yet 
undivided,  how  would  it  be 
manifested  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  our 
analogies,  where  experience  justi- 
fies us  somewhat : — In  forcible 
actions  in  which  members  of  both 
sexes  may  be  partners,  the  woman 
is  uaturallv  the  more  withdrawn  i 
he  acts  and  she  inspires.  Coming 
down  to  a  lower  form  of  life  then, 
the  angel  should  be  bom  masculine, 
retaining  in  the  spirit  an  unbroken 
sphere  of  union.  An  apostle  to  a 
lower  plane  requires  the  passion 
and  fire  of  masculine  strength 
foremost.  The  feminine  is  the 
negative,  the  receptive;  within, 
shielded,  liidden,  only  shewing: 
itself  in  the  silent  regions  of  the 
mind  and  so  affecting  the  speech 
with  alightof  heavenl}'^  perfectness. 
In  such  a  being  we  should  expect 
to  see  apparent  a  mysterious  ap- 
proach to  perfection,  the  possession 
of  the  double  nature;  we  should  bo 
constrained  to  marvel  at  such  femi- 
nine tenderness,  such  masculine 
strength.  To  the  identity  might 
even  be  imparted  a  something 
which  would  suggest  a  God- 
like man,  being  more  like  God, 
as    more    compete ;    the    nature 
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being  in  possession  of  that 
polarity  of  which  the  Great 
Wisdom-and-Love,  the  eternal 
Father-Mother,  is  the  source,  and 
which  tlie  law  of  the  natural  world 
reflects.  Of  how  many,  of  how  few 
have  we  seen  or  heard  to  whom 
such  attributes  correspond!  But 
have  we  in  our  memories  no  record 
of  the  words  of  a  divine  man  that 
are  almost  motherly?  And  do  we 
not,  more  or  less,  find  traces 
of  a  conjoined  feminine  element  in 
many  a  gi*eat  seer  and  pure-souled 
poet  ?  The  free  spirit  may  fly  far, 
bound  ever  to  her  mate  by  Heaven's 
electricity,  as  the  bird  to  her  nest. 
When  the  world  gives  the  hero 
sleep,  the  twain  are  one,  save  for  that 
trailing  silver  cord  that  loses  itself 
in  the  outer  darkness,  and  marks 
the  attachment  to  eartli  sCnd  tlie 
djity  which  it  imi)lies.  Then  can 
the  dual  being  find  that  oneness 
with  Grod  that  is  still  more  mys- 
terious than  the  union  of  them- 
selves. As  our  shadowy  sleep  is  a 
partial  uplifting  of  the  spirit  to  its 
rest,  so,  we  may  opitie,  is  tlieirs 
a  raising  of  the  aspirations  to 
their  everlasting  source.  As 
the  Talmud  says  (Bereschith  E. 
viii.) — *'  The  man  is  not  without 
the  woman,  nor  the  woman  with- 
out the  man,  nor  the  union  of 
the  pair  without  the  Shokinah." 
With  regard  to  the  collection  of 
observations  such  as  these,  it  were 
better  to  leave  such  things  alone, 
^vill  say  some  very  good  and  useful 
people  ;  seeing  that  we  have  plenty 
to  do  in  practical  life.  True,  and 
yet  not  true:  j^ractical  life  is 
only  good  so  far  as  it  is  really 
practical  life,  that  is,  life  with 
heart,  meaning,  purpose,  and 
power  in  it ;  the  mere  living  in  a 
round  of  business  as  an  all  in  all, 
is  little  different  in  kind  from 
living  the  life  of  a  large  and  well 
headed  cabbage-plant,  save  that 
\\\e  one  may  be  troubled  and 
nervous,  the  other  is  vegetable  and 


liappy.  AVe  take  it  to  be  good  to 
leam  where  we  are,  and  in  extend- 
ing by  gentle  steps  the  vistas  ol 
our  researches,  to  expand  at  once 
our  area  of  vision  and  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  divinity  of  life* 
Quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
generality  are  such  explorations, 
it  may  be  urged.  True,  but  the 
results  of  scientific  labour  are  none 
the  less  prized  because  scientific 
observation  is  limited  to  very  few, 
belonging  to  those  alone  that  can 
attain  the  fineness  of  faculty  re- 
quired for  delicate  investigations.. 
The  kingdom  of  psychics  is,  bow- 
ever,  even  less  open  to  the  average 
intellect  than  that  of  physics. 
But  though  fewer  have  the 
faculties  required  for  the  investi- 
gation of  its  laws,  more  have  the 
instinctive  consciousness  of  them. 
And  furthermore,  the  revelations> 
already  made  to  our  world  con- 
cerning this  kingdom,  receive  a 
sanction  as  full  as  the  demonstra- 
tions of  physics  through  the 
agreement  (that  never  yet  has  been 
fairly  or  fully  shewn)  existing 
between  the  messages  of  the  more 
spiritual  visitants  to  this  j)lanet. 
Itare  persons  who  in  different 
periods  and  countries  have  given 
us  the  story  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  know  hy  living  in  the 
physical  senses,  and  yet  transcend- 
ing them,  and  so  reaching  toward 
the  higher  realities  that  cannot  i  e- 
wholly  expressed  in  forms  of  our 
dimension. 

If  love  be  truly  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  then  by  love  we  learn  to 
see  the  Father  of  the  law,  who 
otherwise  seems  so  distant.  The 
seer  may  say  in  rhapsody,  In  the 
spirit  it  is  through  the  closeness  of 
soul  with  soul  that  God  is  enabled 
to  be  perceived ;  it  is  in  the  most 
perfect  climax  of  angelic  union 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  perceived 
in  the  midst  joining  all  with  Him- 
self. But  thoughts  like  these  are 
for  rare  moments;  tliey   will  not 
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come  down  to  the  battle  grounds 
of  our  logic. 

We  wm  present  a  romantic  view 
of  spiritual  union,  for  there  is  truth 
in  romance  sometimes ;  indeed,  the 
marriage  of  completion  is  per- 
haps more  of  a  romance  than  a 
reality  in  the  world : — In  the  spirit 
are  no  approximate  marriages,  the 
vision  is  too  clear,  the  per- 
ception too  keen.  It  would 
feel  like  bigamy  where  all 
are  conscious  that  the  right  mate 
exists  somewhere.  Friends  sympa- 
thise with  the  lonely  ones,  but  they 
can  do  no  more,  for  none  can  teU 
the  true  mate  save  the  counterpart. 
Match-makers  fail  in  aU  worlds. 
The  coming  of  the  other  half  is 
preceded  by  signs ;  it  may  be  that 
the  sunset  grows  more  glorious 
and  significant,  or  that  the  dawn 
has  a  larger  blush  and  tenderness ; 
or  at  midday,  perhaps,  a  butterfly 
comes  into  the  garden  of  flowers 
and  stays  like  a  haunting  dream, 
a  butterfly  of  meaning,  which  the 
poet  would  say  resembles  love 
which  had  begun  to  hover  about 
the  breast,  but  could  yet  find  no 
settled  place  for  its  lovely  form  to 
repose  in.  Beady  to  meet  is 
likely  to  meet ;  and  the  unknown 
but  well  known  face  may  be  seen, 
God-brought,  at  anymoment.  Then 
the  converging,  the  recognition; 
then  the  unfoldment  of  the  marvel 
of  God's  gift,  the  glow  and  con- 
soiousness  of  greetmg,  the  trans- 
1  parent  enthusiasm,  the  leap  into 
fuller  life,  the  diaphanous  bond  of 
conjoinment,  the  undjdng  novelty 
of  a  double  heart,  a  double  ex- 
perience bound  up  in  one;  the 
bedazzlement  and  yet  the  calm  con- 
sciousoess  of  rest. 

And  if  romance  be  true,  such  a 
discovery  might  be  made  while  the 
garment  of  earth  is  still  clinging 
about  with  its  cloudy,  kindly 
shelter.  Should  it  lie  so  heavy 
over  the  inner  senses  as  to  obscure 
the  vision,  surely  in  sleep  the  pre- 


destined spirits  are  more  free. 
Meeting,  perhaps,  in  the  flesh  and 
discovering  no  sign  of  more  inti- 
mate relation  than  such  as  accom- 
panies ordinary  attachments,  or 
such  as  gives  rise  to  what  is  called 
love  at  first  sight,  more  clear, 
sometimes,  may  be  their  vision 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  deepest 
sleep — enfrancliisement  only  if 
the  veil  be  not  too  heavy,  for  it 
has  gentle  shadows  that  rest  over 
the  undeveloped  even  in  their 
dream  life.  But  a  pair  over  whose 
shining  maturity  the  veil  is  be- 
coming less  dense,  may  perchance, 
in  a  nushed  moment,  when  the 
terrestrial  element  has  subsided 
from  them,  find  each  other  with 
joy,  and  know  that  however 
troubled  the  outer  life  may  be, 
however  unwilling  the  slow  con- 
ductors, the  senses,  may  be  to 
acknowledge  a  transcendental  fact, 
there  is  gladness  in  the  life  within. 

The  right  man  and  woman  form 
one  spiritual  whole  and  harmony. 
Accoming  as  their  natures  are  im- 
perfectly developed,  the  harmony  is 
less  complete.  As  they  develope 
and  improve,  they  grow  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other,  until  as  they 
draw  nigher  God  they  are  abso- 
lutely completed.  They  may  be 
together  hand  in  hand  through, 
many  spheres,  and  scarcely  be  con- 
scious that  each  really  completes 
the  other ;  being  imperfect,  each 
feels  the  imperfection  of  the  other. 
And  as  thus  each  is  a  glass  to  the 
other,  to  find  one  another  before 
the  time  is  a  self-revelation  that 
brings  its  own  pain.  Once  met, 
without  deep  enough  sin  on  either 
part  to  break  the  loving  bond  and 
sever  them  again  imtil  a  day  un- 
known, they  are  always,  so  to 
speak,  hand  in  hand ;  and  though 
one  should  falter  or  descend,  if  the 
other  is  firm,  he  or  she  holds 
back  and  helps  from  falling ;  if  one 
ascends  the  other  is  led  upward. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  for  sake 
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of  one  or  other  a  true  union  may 
liave  to  be  delayed,  the  necessary 
process  and  strength  in  good  not 
having  been  attained  that  would 
keen  it  impregnable  against  par- 
ticular kinds  of  evil.  Is  it  dismal, 
then  ?  Perhaps  earth  has  hidden 
•one  partner  in  her  veil,  the  other 
wanders  forlorn  and  unable  to 
find.  But  earth  lives  are  short; 
what  they  really  are  in  length 
depends  on  essential  time,  not  on 
the  circulations  of  stars ;  and  essen- 
tial time  has  a  different  quality 
according  to  diiferent  states.  Earth 
lives  are  short,  and  when  the 
mutual  sympathies  are  again 
grown  strong  enough  to  hold,  uiey 
put  forth  their  delicate  tendrils  of 
mutual  seekinfi^.  Did  anyone  be- 
lieve that  tnis  clumsy  earth 
could  have  its  webs  of  pregnant 
wires  and  its  telephones,  and 
that  the  spheres  of  spirit  were 
without  means  of  communication, 
without  ways  of  voices  calling 
from  afar  ?  Love  is  a  battery  and 
sympathy  a  wire ;  infallible  as 
electricity  at  least  are  the  currents 
that,  when  pure  and  fit,  leap 
together  like  name.  Positive  and 
negative  are  one.;  even  our  ABC 
of  science  tells  us  this. 

That  there  is  occasionally  the 
true  marriage  on  this  earth-plane 
of  ours,  why  should  we  doubt? 
It  is  possible  that  the  counter- 
parts may  have  no  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  fact;  each 
may  be  a  satisfaction,  a  helpfulness, 
and  we  must  add,  a  tender  but 
terrible  responsibility  to  the  other, 
without  either  knowing  why. 
They  may  have  recognised  each 
other  when  the  spiritual  sight  is 
partly  open  during  corporeal  sleep, 
and  the  mystic  greeting  may  have 
realised  itself  in  the  physical 
flenses  no  more  than  the  stillness 
of  the  dreamless  sleep.  The 
dreams  of  the  deepest  sleep  rarely 
come  down  through  thje  veil.  Or 
our    partners  may    have    felt    a 


strange  drawing  one  toward 
another,  a  consciousness  more  deep 
and  sacred  than  the  romantic 
magnetism  of  the  young  man  and 
yoimg  woman  who  are  entering 
through  the  door  of  glowing 
novelty  into  an  approximative,  or 
perhaps  into  a  soberly  happy 
union.  And  this  interior  drawing 
may  have  made  them  disregard  in 
a  manner  inexplicable  to  them- 
selves worldly  motives  wont  to 
actuate  mortals.  That  there  will 
be  an  abiding  restfulness  in  such 
a  conjunction  may  «be  assumed  ; 
and  also  that  this  will  keep  the 
union  from  being  an  altogether 
unhappy  one.  But  whether  it  will 
result  m  immixed  joy  may  well  be 
doubted.  Where  natures  are 
imperfectly  developed  there  cannot 
be  perfect  harmony.  Each  has  a 
sub-consciousness  of  responsibility 
for  the  other,  as  for  himself,  and 
more  than  that  ordinarily  felt  for 
wife  or  child :  the  weakness  of  one 
is  the  other's  pain,  and  partly  for 
this,  that  in  a  way  it  is  the  measure 
or  mirror  of  himself.  This  mirror 
conception  may  not  be  absolutely 
true,  for  one  partner  may  b©  behind 
the  other  in  divine  development; 
but  the  consciousness  of  kindred 
life  may  doubtless  dimly  exist 
even  though  one  may  be  the 
stronger  and  have  to  lead  the  other 
by  the  hand. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what 
universal  avidity  romance  has 
followed  the  philosophic  ideal 
of  completion.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  fragment  from  a  modem  play 
derived  from  a  French  source  ('*La 
Tentation")  :— 

*'  I  have  another  life  I  long  to  meet ; 

Without  which  life  my  life  is  incom- 
plete. 

Oh,  sweeter  self  !  like  me,  art  thou 
astray, 

Tr3dngwith  all  thy  heart  to  find  the  way 

To  mine  ?  Staying,  like  mine,  to  find 
the  breast 

On  which  alone  the  weary  heart  can 
rest." 
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The  following,  from  a  mystic, 
may  represent  the  deeper  or  more 
transcendental  metaphysics  of  our 
subject : — '*  We  are  cold  and 
empty  while  we  wander;  these 
things  result  from  our  unformed 
state.  We  cannot  wander  when 
we  are  reformed  into  a  whole, 
because  then  the  idea  of  Space  no 
longer  exists  to  us.  We  are 
centred — are  in  the  centre — and 
all  is  centralitj'.  Therefore  we 
are  not  cold,  for  where  there  is 
centrality  there  is  life,  and  where 
there  is  union  there  is  warmth. 
Neither  are  we  empty,  for  we  fill 
each  the  other  T\dth  love  by  our 
centrality  of  desire."  This  mi^ht 
have  been  written  by  one  of  Plato's 
friends.  Combining  other  concep- 
tions with  that  of  Jesus,  that  the 
state  of  life  as  two  in  one  is  the 
beginning  of  that  assured  condi- 
tion which  we  call  Heaven,  we  are 
enabled  to  grasp  the  idea  of  life 
wherein  there  are  no  blanks  or 
voids,  where  a  journey  would  be, 
not  across  lone  or  void  spaces, 
which  mean  absence  of  love,  but 
from  sympathy  to  sjTnpathy  ;  every 
increase  of  sympathy  being  a 
larger  perception  of  the  divinity 
from  wfiich  all  has  its  vital  love, 
its  solidity,  and  solidarity.  But 
this  is  unreal  to  us,  and  like  a 
dream;  beyond  a  sort  of  poetic 
whisper,  which  somehow  touches 
us  now  and  again,  all  seems  foreign 
and  strange.  We  have  no  voca- 
bulary for  it :  those  perhaps  repre- 
sent it  best  who  speak  of  the 
preparations  of  God  for  those 
whose  love  has  brought  them 
within  the  inner  circles  of  His 
splendour,  as  "things  which  eye 
saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and 
which  entered  not  into  the  heart 
of  man." 


And  those  approach  it  best  who 
are  not  distracted  with  over- 
inquisitiveness  about  the  heights 
and  depths  of  spirit,  but  ever 
busily  press  on  to  earn  the  crown 
of  the  purest  conscienco  and  hear- 
tiest well-doing  of  earth;  the  order 
of  Heaven  which  is  so  beautiful 
that  it  seems  like  a  lovely  and 
luxurious  dream,  being  in  truth 
too  arduous  for  us  with  our  present 
ungrown  powers. 

From  whatever  school  emanated 
the  parable  of  the  fall  of  man  it  was 
not  so  foolish  as  those  that  see 
no  more  than  the  letter  would 
have  us  suppose.  The  legend 
is  apparently  confused,  as  if  it  had 
been  compiled  and  recompiled  at 
intervals,  but  the  bones  of  its 
thought  still  hold  together.  Man 
is'  in  honour  and  living  in  the 
innocenc}'  of  love,  an  angelic  being, 
but  infantine ;  he  finds  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
and  simultaneously  falls  and  rises. 
He  falls,  because  he  leaves  a  state 
of  divine  cradlehood  for  a  world 
of  thorns  and  briars  ;  he  rises,  for 
he  leaves  a  state  of  untried  in- 
nocency  for  the  higher  responsi- 
bilitj'  of  the  uphill  path  of  trial, 
growth,  and  virtue.  He  falls, 
because  he  leaves  the  diaphanous 
sphere  of  God  for  ruder  surround- 
ings, more  suited  to  the  learning  of 
the  rudiments  of  growth ;  he  rises, 
because  that  very  attitude  is  of  an 
upward  tendency,  slow  though  it 
be.  The  prince  has  left  the  palace 
and  becomes  a  workman  without. 
Wlien  he  approaches  the  nether 
plane,  clothed  in  garments  of 
light*  that  are  already  becoming 
impregnated  with  the  dust  of  a  dif- 
ferent state,  as  motes  fill  a  sunbeam, 
he  is  conscious  of  nakedness  and 
imperfection,  and  hides  in  the  flesh 


*  " '  God  made  for  them  coats  of  ekins  and  clothed  them  * — in  the  Book  of  the 
Law  (of  Rabbi  Mnir)  It  was  found  written  :  *  Garment?  of  light,  these  were  iha 
garments  of  the  firet  Adam.' "— Beresohith  R.  xx.  2I>. 
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ihroiigh  wliich  are  to  come  for  a 
6eason  his  lessons  and  his  joys. 
The  mark  of  the  new  state  is 
«hame,  and  we  may  prov3  the  truth 
of  the  legend  in  ourselves.  We 
^  have  some  measure  of  shame, 
perhaps  those  the  least  who  live 
m  savage,  physical,  child  life,  with 
the  least  appetite,  as  it  would  seem, 
for  that  strange  fruit  that  opens 
the  eyes  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  and  virtue.  Mysterious 
paradox,  the  mere  animal  has  no 
shame,  the  lord  of  the  animal 
kingdom  feels  shame  in  the  highest 
functions  of  his  sense-life.  Milton 
wisely  apostrophises : — 

Dishonest  shame 
Of  Nature's  works,  honour  dishonour- 
able, 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all 

mankind 
With  shows  instead,   mere  shows  of 
seeming  pure ! 

We  may  realise  why  the  Master 
should  put  back  the  date  of  Para- 
dise regained  until  "  ye  trample 
down  the  garments  of  shame." 
Well  may  the  intellectual  percep- 
tions, informed  by  physiologic 
knowledge,  realise  that  sex  is 
worthy  of  reverence,  not  of  the 
con demnation  of  shame : — '  *  We 
are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot 
lodk  with  a  condemnatory  spirit 
u^on  any  part  of  our  organisation, 
without  creating  disease  in  that 
part.  .  .  .  Sexual  life  is  God's 
greatest  gift  to  man ;  it  is  the 
sustaining  life  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  of  every  organ  of  the  body.  .  . 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  of 
our  creation  or  existence  is  warfare 
Against  the  Creator,  and  neces- 
sarily weakens  the  life  force,  so 
that  the  cells  die  faster  than  they 
are  created,  and  the  health  de- 
<dines."  * 

The  only  difference  between 
love  and  its  opposites  is  that  be- 


tween the  upright  and  the  in- 
verted ;  in  love  we  seek  the  happi- 
ness of  another,  in  lusts  we  seek 
the  gratification  of  ourselves. 
With  the  dream  of  heavenly  order 
before  our  spiritual  vision  we 
yet  as  a  community  live  in  such 
inversions  as  we  do  not  dare  but 
conceal,  and  so  shame  is  doubly 
wrapped  in  shame.  How  startling 
would  be  a  voice  from  the  regions 
where  shame  is  unknown,  a  voice 
crying  that  we  live  in  a  chamel 
house  which  we  have  made  of  what 
might  be  a  palace.  In  perfectly 
pure  purpose  is  no  possibility  of 
shame,  but  with  us  the  ver^  prin- 
ciple of  procreation  is  invarted  and 
darkness  is  sought  that  life  may 
come.  How  far  removed  we  are 
from  the  trampling  on  the  garment 
of  shame  and  the  making  the  two 
one  and  the  without  as  the  within, 
may  be  judged  from  our  incredu- 
lous disgust  at  such  a  thought — 
true  to  the  highest  religious  teach- 
ing though  it  be — that  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  thought  and  the  deed 
of  what  is  procreation  in  the  spirit 
is  that  which  is  of  all  things  in  the 
light,  the  light  which  is  not  of 
common  day,  as  the  poet  has  it,  but 
the  burning  and  the  shining  light 
of  Qt)d  and  His  love.  We  are 
borrowing  from  mystical  lore 
again,  as  in  the  following: — 
'*  Within  the  recesses  of  the  spirit 
when  it  retires  into  its  highest  and 
most  prayerful  states,  that  place  to 
which  it  comes  shoidd  rather  be 
compared  to  a  chamber  of  crystal 
or  diamond  full  of  light,  where  no 
deed  of  shame  can  be  enacted*  but 
only  that  which  is  full  of  God's 
sanction  and  blessedness." 

Very  vaguely  only,  no  doubt, 
can  we  appreciate  the  value  of 
what  poets  nave  called  completion. 
When  a  pair  are  separated  we 
might,  however,  realise  that  the 
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feminine  half  cannot  act  so 
dearly,  nor  the  masculine  feel 
so  deeply.  In  their  forcible  actions, 
when  united,  she  is  the  more  with- 
drawn ;  he  acts,  and  she  inspires. 
When  it  comes  to  a  communication 
of  pure  love,  of  spontaneous  and 
generous  sympathy,  she  is  seen 
foremost.  And  though  he  may  be 
ever  so  high,  noble,  and  purified, 
when  aught  is  regarded  sympa- 
thetically, she  is  his  window,  nis 
medium  of  vision,  his  very  eyes. 
We  can  realise  this  to  be  true  in 
many  a  wedded  life,  even  in  a 
world  where  matter  makes  a  bar- 
rier between  souls,  and  an  intoler- 
able difficulty  of  union.  But  the 
chief  realisation  is  by  faith: 
"  Faith,"  said  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
'*  is  properly  opposed,  not  to  rea- 
son, but  to  sense, — the  lower  part 
of  us." 

The  antithesis  to  superstition, 
using  the  term  in  both  its  lower 
and  higher  sense,  is  inanition, 
vacuity,  void ;  for  the  most  eun- 
nine  compound  of  intellectual 
with  sensual  life  will  never 
make  a  happy  man.  There  are  those 
who  intellectually  hold  that  the  last 
superstition  to  be  conquered  is 
man's  belief  in  his  own  immor- 
tality. But  they  who  thus  protest 
against  superstition  seem  without 
the  power  of  perceiving  that  to 
annihilate  man's  loftiest  hope  is 
of  more  effect  than  to  deprive 
him  of  what  will  alike  give  strength 
in  presence  of  death,  and  a  pure 
aspiration  in  the  midst  of  fashion- 
able corruption.  It  is  also  to 
transfer  faith  in  the  ever  present 
guardianship  of  a  loving  law 
and  divinity,  into  belief  in  a 
grotesque  image  of  plot  and 
marplot,  that  throws  a  false 
glimmer  of  a  promised  land 
upon  our  eyes,  to  make  us  realise 
that  there  is  darkness  and  nothing 
else.  Over  the  wide  range  of  our 
free-will  there  is  held  a  check  that 
doubtless  is  for  better    eventual 


progress ;    it    is    arrestment    of 
growth.    While  in  such  a  state  it 
is  natural  to  desire  that  the  large, 
free,  gprowing  hope  of  others  should 
be  condemned  as  an  enemy  to  be- 
crushed ;  and  the  Sadduceanism  of 
grossness  or  of  chill  intellectualism 
clouds  over  the  mystic  light.    But 
while  we  are  Sadduoees,  can  we- 
logically  be    other    than    utterly 
pessimistic?    Whatever  thoughts, 
we  hold,  we  had  best  hold  out- 
right, and  see  all  round  them  :  it 
is  in  half-evolved  thoughts  and 
unowned  selfishness    of  isolation 
that  those  dwell  who  see  mirages 
instead  of  the  rivers  of  God.  If  we- 
are  in  darkness  let  it  be  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  light,  if  it  should 
shine  therein,  will  be  light  with- 
out deceit. 

Here  we  have  gathered  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  such  as  are- 
not  Sadducees,  and  have  discovered 
how,  as  far  as  regards  themselves, 
they  bear  patiently  and  kindly  with 
the  dense  Sadducean  ignorance^ 
sorry  mostly  for  the  tender  souls. 
For  such,  while  they  are  leamins^ 
their  earlv  lessons,  are  doudea 
and  terrified  by  the  foggy  states- 
and  doubts  of  those  who  have  fled 
from  the  divine  bondage  of  love 
into  the  fancied  independency  of 
sense-life  or  of  intellectuality. 

But  the  practical  and  good- 
natured  natural  man  the  world 
could  iU  afford  to  lose.  The  busy 
life  we  lead,  and  that  is  so  good 
for  us  in  calling  forth  our  varied 
faculties,  would  be  subject  to  sad 
catastrophes  if  its  details  were  com- 
mitted to  idealists,  beautiful  and 
useful  as  idealists  are  in  their  own 
place  in  the  grand  economy.  But 
truly  some  of  our  sturdy,  plodding^ 
brethren  seem  as  if  they  were  sent 
to  help  to  keep  the  material  world 
from  bein^  too  immaterial,  and  the- 
souls  wisely  planted  in  it  from  be- 
coming too  flyaway.  All  things^ 
have  double  uses  in  the  infinite' 
comprehensiveness  of  creation. 
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If  such  glimmerings  of  yision  as 
we  have  gathered  be  discarded  as 
pure  invention  by  the  materialistic 
mind,  it  is  incumbent  upon  it,  if 
it  would  claim  unquestionable 
supremacy,  to  investigate  how  in 
the  economy  of  nature  the  corpo- 
real part  should  secrete  such 
whispers  of  thought,  so  objectless 
as  they  must  appear;  why  they 
recur  in  connection  with  the 
leaders  of  men,  now  and  again, 
throughout  the  ages.  If  they  come 
as  familiarly  and  persistently  to 
man  to-day  as  thousands  of  yeai*s 
ago,  towards  what  are  they  de- 
veloping, or  to  what  are  they 
attracting  our  attention  ?  Does 
nature,  that  science  finds  so  pur- 
poseful and  sure  iu  her  methods, 
allow  thoughts  to  spring  within 
her  most  earnest  sons  that  from 
their  very  basis  are  a  delusion  ? 

We  might  logically  infer  that 
it  is  a  gainful  rest  for  the  gene- 
rality of  us  to  dwell  here  amid 
external  thingps  and  undisturbed  by 
the  keen  sword  of  essential  life; 
for  really  our  time  here  is  so  short, 
our  existence  here  so  partial  and 
incomplete,  nay,  so  broken  and 
fragmentary,  that  according  to 
natural  presumption  we  should  be 
eagerly  bent  on  learning  what 
passage  we  are  on,  and  where  we 
are  to  land  when  this  vessel  in 
which  we  are  shall  be  no  longer 
able  to  fight  the  billows  prou£y, 
when  it  shall  be  a  helpless  hulk, 
shall  sink  in  the  sea.  it  is  such  a 
short  journey  that  were  there  no 
very  deep  reason,  such  as  we  have 
named,  for  our  curiosity  being  lulled 
as  it  is,  we  should  surely  be  all 
alive  with  inquiry. 

It  being,  then,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
relief  to  many  to  hide  for  a  time 
in  this  marvellous  medley  of  a 
world,  it  is  perhaps  right  to  en- 
deavour BO  to  state  thoughts  as 
not  to  disturb  the  unready  more 
than  is  meet. 

But     the     tendency     of     such 


thoughts  as  these  is,  as  we  believe^ 
not  to  make  us  tired  of  this- 
troublesome  world,  or  morbidly 
ascetic,  but  to  make  us  walk  more 
hopefully  and  manfully  through 
it,  seeing  that  it  is  the  best  pos- 
sible world  for  the  children  in  it. 
If  it  is  painful  exile  for  those  who 
have  strong  glimpses  of  a  better, 
but  are  not  strong  enough  to 
follow  the  light  that  touches  their 
dreams,  it  is  at  least  a  nursery 
where  strength  may  grow.  And 
for  those  for  whose  feeble  nature 
the  utter  openness  of  spirit  ex- 
istence may  be  deemed  too  terrible 
ta  be  borne,  it  is  a  pleasant  hiding 
place  and  covert. 

Against  such  thoughts  as  we 
have  been  dwelling  upon,  three 
indictments  are  most  frequently 
framed ; — that  they  are  dreamy  or 
idealistic;  that  they  are  morbid 
or  superstitious;  that  they  have 
no  reference  to  practical  life,  or  if 
they  affect  it,  serve  but  to  disturb. 
Dreamy  they  probably  are,  but 
when  we  have  done  our  practical 
day's  work  in  the  world,  such  of 
us  as  choose  may  claim  the  right 
and  refreshment  of  meditation  in 
the  fields  of  larger  life  than  that 
of  the  mart  or  the  exchange,  the 
privilege  of  strolling  a  little  aside 
of  the  mill,  a  little  beyond  the 
machine,  whether  in  science, 
society,  politics,  or  any  other 
avocation  or  occupation.  The 
poets,  the  prophets,  the  great 
artists,  the  musical  composers, 
the  devotees,  have  claimed  to 
occupy  this  ground,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  plain  men  should 
not  rest  within  it  when  their  time 
is  their  own  for  a  spell.  With 
regard  to  the  second  count,  such 
thoughts  are  no  more  morbid  of 
themselves  than  a  real  or  imagi- 
nary history  of  a  well  ordered  State 
is  a  dangerous  work  to  be  found  in 
the  library  of  an  anarchical  realm  ; 
or  a  picture  of  an  island  of  perfect 
climate   exhibited  in   a  region  of 
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frosts  and  fogs.  But  if  the  disturbed 
people  on  9ie  one  hand,  or  the 
denizens  of  f  ogland  on  the  other 
were  to  sit  dreaming  over  these  de- 
pictions, and  deem  that  course  an 
equivalent  to  strenuous  labour  for 
wliat  they  dreamed,  or  an  excuse 
for  not  doing  the   best  business 
possible    in    frost    or    fog,    then 
indeed     might    the     people — not 
the   thoughts,    be  called   morbid. 
A^i    for    superstition,    it    is    too 
favourite  a  word  in  certain  secon- 
dary senses.     It  means  survival. 
It  surely  cannot  be   harmful    to 
survive  or  to  think  of  surviving, 
even    though    a    modem     school 
would  lead  us  so  to  suppose?    It 
cannot  be  logically    more   objec- 
tionable for  a  maiden  to  say  or  sing 
si  parcent puero  fata  superstiti,  look- 
ing across  the  gi*eat  darkness,  than 
if  she  thought  only  of  thesundrance 
of  a  hundred  miles  ?    If  her  boy 
thinks  himself  a  Sadducee,  would 
he  really  object  to  being  disturbed 
from  the  mystic  sleep  by  the  wistful 
jsong  of  his  time  love  r  If  he  believes 
in  no  wakening,  he  will  no  doubt 
have  allowance  to  sleep  until  he 
may  wish  to  awaken,  or  until  the 
kiss  of  his  love  falls  welcome  on  his 
lips.    This  is  superstition,  we  grant 
it :  but  there  is  more  than  one  sense 
to  the  word.  If  he  had  g^ne  before, 
and  she  neglected  her  duties  to  child 
or  friend  and    went   melancholy 
mad  for  intensitv  of  widowhood, 
this  might  be  called  superstition, 
but  would  still  be  entitled  to  pity, 
and  to  a  kind,  stimulating  encou- 
ragement   rather    than  to  harsh 
blame  : — "  Super stitiosi  sunt  n  qui 
supsrstifem    memoriam    defunctornm 
eolunt,  aut  qui  parentihns  suis  super- 
stiteSf  colebant  imagims  eorum  domi, 
tanquam  Beos  Penates,^^    (Lact.  iv. 
28.)      To  hug  a  memory  beyond 
reason  is  superstition   in    a  bad 
sense  of  the  word;  if  a  place  of 
life  cannot  be  held  in  the  world, 
by  striving  to  do  one's  best,  the 
probability  is  that  at   the  right 


time  the  way  will  be  opened  of* 
following  the  memory. 

This  leads  us  to  the  last  objection 
we  have  named;  that  thoughts 
like  these  do  not  affect  actual  life 
and  therefore  are  futile.  Super- 
stition does  afPect  actual  life,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  instinctive  and 
natural,  must  continue  to  do  so  in 
spite  of  any  number  of  new  dis- 
coveries within  the  interesting 
regions  of  the  physical  basis  of 
life.  Keeping  word  to  the  dead, 
which  is  not  uncommon,  though 
such  matters  are  little  known  to 
anthropologists,  may  perhaps  be 
denominated  superstitious  in  the 
lower  sense  of  the  word,  for  unless 
a  person  be  absolutely  sure  that 
such  fidelity  will  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever  be  the  best 
course  to  follow,  it  is  a  wrong  and 
dangerous  thing  to  allow  oneself 
to  be  so  bound.  Where  there  is  no 
verbal  bond,  but  a  continuing 
fidelity,  we  feel  a  more  real  respect. 
We  will  take  a  case  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  North  of 
England,  premising  that  the  kind 
of  superstition  manifested  is  pre- 
sumably instinctive,  for  no  eccle- 
siastical dogma  at  all  insists  upon 
fidelity  to  the  dead.  A  widow  for 
near  thirty  years,  who  had  refused 
many  apparently  unexceptionable 
offers,  when  asked  if  she  had  never 
been  tempted  to  marry  again, 
responded  in  homely  fashion: — 
**  I  always  thought  I  could  face 
our  Thomas  better  if  I'd  never 
wedded  another  man."  Instances 
like  this  could  no  doubt  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  It  has  been 
remarked  how  often  truly  loving 
partners  pass  away  from  this  life 
within  a  very  short  time  of  each 
other  :  we  will  not  insist  ux)on  any 
inference  therefrom,  for  the  physi- 
cist might  arg^e  that  two  "Bodies 
in  the  intimate  relations  of  daily 
habit  and  in  physical  or  nervous 
sympathy,  might  become  to  some 
extent  synchronous;    the  sudden 
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removal  of  the  one  might  predispose 
the  other  to  any  sudden  attacK  of 
disease.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  the  case;  it 
would  seem  to  be  nether  nature's 
means  of  corresponding  to  spiritual 
law  as  fully  as  its  own  law 
would  allow.  We  will  turn  again 
to  cases  of  fidelity :  the  present 
Mr.  Buskin's  mother  was  for 
ten  years,  as  she  described  it, 
**  Waiting  to  join  John  "  (the  late 
John  James  Buskin).  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  we  extract  from  a 
dady  paper  of  the  Tith  September, 
1877  :—-  *^  Death  of  Miss  Una 
Hawthorne.  We  greatly  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  lady,  a 
daughter  of  the  American  novelist, 
which  took  place  at  Clewer,  at 
noon,  on  Monday.  She  ^^'a8  affi- 
anced to  Mr.  Albert  Webster,  since 
whose  death  she  had  slowly  lost 
strength,  and  gradually  faded  out 
of  life  without  any  specific  disease. 
Had  Mr.  Webster  lived  she  was  to 
have  been  married  to  him  about 
this  time."  We  cannot  afford  to 
smile  sux)erciliously  at  instances 
like  these;  they  belong  to  our 
humanity,  and  reverence  is  due 
to  it. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  that 
was  so  full  of  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic work,  Swedenborg  became 
inattentive  to  worldly  concerns  and 
incarnate  folk,  and  seemed  to  be 
engaged  with  friends  invisible  to 
those  not  of  open  vision.  It  is 
told  of  him  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  his  allotted  wife  in 
the  spiritual  world,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him. 

If  all  parents  were  perfectly 
married,  that  is,  in  absolute  in- 
terior accord  and  physical  sym- 
pathy, their  offspring  would 
oelong  to  their  own  loving  har- 
mony. No  discordant  element 
oan  break  through  such  an 
impregnable  wall.  Swedenborg 
was  dear-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  much  that  calls  itself  spiritual- 


ism is  disorderly  and  dangerous. 
Disorderly  because  it  reaches  out 
its  hand  to  pandemonium  or,  rather, 
to  the  lower  ranges  of  spirit  life 
through  the  breach  in  matter  :  the 
material  wall,  unbroken,  is  a  for- 
tress; once  broken  there  is  no 
security  save  in  the  ma^c  ramparts 
of  the  harmony  and  love  that 
make  the  strength  of  a  spiritual 
sphere.  Dangerous  because  pur- 
sued by  people  who  are  mamly 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
their  own  powers  of  defence.  In 
just  the  same  way  marriage  may 
be  disorderly,  and  with  a  not  very 
unlike  result :  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  pair  allows  such 
beings  to  enter  into  relation  as  are 
not  always  true  children,  but 
rather  aliens  in  all  but  some 
physical  characteristics.  It  used 
to  be  said  the  fairies  had  brought 
a  changeling  when  there  was  any- 
thing unfamiliar  about  a  chili.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in 
mind  the  example  of  a  man  who 
lived  until  the  ag^  of  thirty  the 
rare  life  of  chastity  without  mor- 
bidness :  he  was  mentally  strong, 
and  the  works  he  has  left,  the  world 
is  rather  .tending  to  prize  more  than 
to  forget.  At  tlurty  he  found  her  he 
deemed  his  true  counterpart,  and 
their  life  together  was  romantically 
happy,  joyous  as  the  play  of 
children.  The  son  of  this  union 
was  as  a  dear  friend  to  both,  and 
far  from  being  attenuated  by  such 
high  conditions,  developed  a 
chest  so  mighty  that  a  renowned 
pugilist  who  taught  him  to  box 
coveted  him  for  his  own  profession : 
fortunately  his  intellect  was 
healthy  as  his  frame,  and  he  be- 
came something  ,  more  than  a 
national  champion  on  the  plane  of 
the  fist.  It  would  be  of  high 
scientific  interest  to  gather  mora 
facts  illustrating  such  a  subject  as 
this,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  not  rather  from  the  spiritual 
power  of  true  love  and  harmony 
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than  from  physical  reasons  by 
themselves  that  races  ascend  in 
the  scale. 

Where  there  is  a  true  love 
marriage  (we  mean  more  than  is 
understood  by  the  expression  love- 
match,  which  might  result  from 
evanescent  passion,  or  from  an 
enthusiastic  luvenileleap  toward  an 
imaginary  amnity)  offspring  would 
belong  to  that  quality  of  love  and 
constitute  an  imbreakable  sphere. 
The  motherly  and  fatherly  influ- 
ence would  be  as  much  of  friendship 
as  instinct.  Conventional  marriage 
would  seem  to  be  apt  to  bring 
children  whose  relation  to  their 
parents  is  little  more  than  con- 
ventional. 

These  are  not  mere  generalisa- 
tions, but  might  be  more  fully 
treated.  If  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter of  marriage  could  be  realised, 
and  it  were  known  that  a  constant 
mutual  love  is  of  the  flrst  im- 
portance, not  only  for  the  partners 
out  for  the  ohildren  and  for  the 
family  happiness  and  accord,  more 
woula  be  done  to  regenerate  this 
old  world  than  all  the  superficial 
systems  of  circuitous  epimethean 
reform  invented.  The  true  bringer 
of  the  fire  of  heaven  is  the  hero 
we  ought  to  worship,  above  the 
most  ingenious  tinker  of  the  ex- 
ternal that  ever  donned  the  cap  of 
medicine.  And  that  great  mes- 
senger of  heaven  and  of  healing  is 
Love. 

The  phenomenon  of  breathing 
may  be  made  to  throw  some  light 
on  our  subject.  If  for  individuals 
to  breathe  with  synchronous 
movements  be  a  necessary  quality 
of  perfect  harmony,  then  indeed 
the  world  is  most  chaotic,  for  we 
all  have  a  lung  rhythm  of  our  own. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  only  per- 
sons that  could  possibly  breathe  in 
unison  must  be  those  in  such 
sympathy  as  we  little  know  of  now, 
for  the  slightest  rise  of  passion, 
the  gentlest  passage  of  thought^ 


has  its  immediate  influence  upon 
the  breathing ;  and  would,  without 
a  perfect  sympathy,  at  once  bring 
in  a  variance  between  the  lung- 
beats  even  of  two  friendly  persons. 
No  two  persons  could  at  the  same 
time  breathe  in  harmony  and  be 
at  serious  disagreement ;  the 
violent  gusts,  the  intense  suppres- 
sions of  passion  cpuld  not  be 
imitated  by  either,  or  brought 
into  accord  with  his  own ;  there  is 
an  evident  correspondence  between 
the  perfect  sympathy  of  perfect 
love  and  a  unison  of  breathing. 
Harmonies  like  these  wait  for  us, 
we  cannot  hurry  them.  And  those 
not  at  all  interested  in  a  superior 
life  to  the  present  may  put  them 
from  them  so  long  as  they  will ; 
they  need  not  be  afraid  of  becoming 
unwilling  captives  of  the  divine 
virgin  Karmony,  any  the  more 
than  of  Wisdom  or  of  Love. 

Some  may  argue  :  Such  notions 
as  these,  even  if  founded  on  re- 
mote facts,  are  subversive  of  natui*al 
lif  0  and  order ;  to  inspire  a  belief 
that  from  nuptials  here  a  man  or 
woman  may  pass  to  new  nuptials 
elsewhere  is  to  impair  the  sanctity 
of  marriage.  True,  and  to  a  mind 
unable  to  appreGiate,however  faint- 
ly, the  eternal  union  and  tiie  steps 
of  growth  and  training  that  lead 
up  to  it ;  to  one  full  of  worldly 
ideas  of  marriage,  there  can  but 
be  offered  once  again  the  ancient 
words : — In  Heaven  is  no  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage — ^as  you 
take  it ;  for  all  are  angels  in  that 
state.  But  the  more  mundane 
retort  is  also  athand,  that  no  dream 
of  heavenly  marriages  can  be  said 
to  be  a  stumbling  block,  while  so 
often  in  the  sober  and  pious  mar- 
riages of  earth,  no  sooner  is  one 
partner  passed  away  than  the 
relict  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  new 
one;  and  the  second  marriage  is 
held  just  as  legal  and  sacred  as  the 
first.  It  is  true  that  the  thoughts 
we  have  been  contddering  lead  us 
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to  regard  the  prime  object  of  the 
best  kind  of  manriage  to  be  not  so 
much  the  duration  of  the  bond  as 
the  quality  of  the  attachment.  If  so 
high  as  it  goes,  it  is  genidne,  it  is 
by  that  quality,  closer  to  the  ideal 
standard  than  a  connection  where 
the  bondage  alone  is  real,  and  the 
spirit  of  union  is  absent. 

Where  there  is  a  presumption 
that  the  true  pcurtners  have  met 
and  linked  together  (perhaps  only 
by  one  clasp  out  of  an  mfinite 
series)  their  indissoluble  nuptial 
ties,  the  result  is  often  very 
different  from  that  of  the  marriage- 
less  marriage.  When  one  partner 
dies,  the  other  loses  hold  on  the 
world, — according  to  the  proverbial 
phrase,  is  not  all  there.  There  are 
many  cases  where  the  one  follows 
the  other  at  a  veiy  brief  interval,  as 
of  a  few  days  only,  spirit  and  body 
having  alike  become  so  interdepend- 
ent that  while  spirit  is  drawing 
spirit,  and  beckoning  upward  to 
•enhanced  brightness  of  life,  body  is 
failing  for  lack  of  that  vital 
sympathy  which  once  resided  in 
the  now  irresponsive  day. 

We  can  sympathise  with  the 
person  who  having  had  a  gleam 
of  a  world  of  light  thrown  upon 
him,  and  realising  it  to  himself, 
49ays  inwardly.  It  exists,  but  I 
bide  my  time :  better  for  the 
blossom  that  the  spring  sun  slants 
B.  shy  ray  upon  it,  then  nides  under 
a  cloud's  moist  eyelashes ;  better 
for  the  fruit  that  tiie  beams  f uU  of 
midsummer  power  lap  it  all  round 
with  warmth.  The  person  with 
whom  we  cannot  sympathise  is  he 
that  says,  I  am  distressed  for  my 
lack  of  anxiety  to  leave  this  world 
and  all  it  has  to  offer  me,  for 
another  world  which  in  my  soul  I 
believe  transcends  it  infinitely. 
Should  this  fancied  distress  so  in- 
•crease  as  to  produce  a  semblance  of 
the  anxiety  longed  for,  and  {his 
anxiety  lead  to  feverish  impatience 
and  dij^regard  of  kindly  fate,  with 


consequent  attenuation  of  life,  and 
departure  from  it ;  we  might  liken 
the  matter  to  that  of  a  farmer 
gathering  his  ripened  harvest  who 
should  be  disturbed  at  finding 
leap  into  his  basket  fruit  still  cola 
and  green. 

So  far  we  di^ess,  because  in 
portraying  an  ideal,  the  beauty 
of  which  we  have,  however,  scarce 
let  our  imagination  wander  into, 
or  sweet  aniuogies  confirm,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  danger  of  leading 
on  to  the  asceticism  of  the  weak, 
which  is  a  very  different  state 
from  the  spiritual  exercise  or 
practice  (which  is  all  the  word 
asceticism  ought  to  mean)  of 
the  strong.  It  were  better  to 
make  fun  of  the  subject  in 
ordinary  life,  and  when  a  poetic 
moment  comes  cherish  it  then  as 
a  rarely  recurrent  dream,  than  to 
go  melancholy  because  of  the  al- 
most impossibility  of  angelic  union 
where  we  are  and  while  we  are 
as  we  are.  Ordinary  marriage 
hangs  between  heaven  and  eartia, 
drawn  downward  by  selfishness, 
brutality,  and  vice,  drawn  upward 
ever  by  the  chrism  of  love  that 
floats  over  it  like  an  aureole. 
Whenever  are  gained  love,  pa- 
tience, sympathy,  and  growth, 
therein,  though  it  be  not  perfect 
marriage,  is  yet  something  more 
fruitful  tiian  decorous  friendship 
gives.  In  the  romance  and  rich 
]oy  with  which  we  greet  the  help- 
mate of  youth,  in  tiie  presence  of 
the  companion  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  life,  in  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  true-hearted  friend 
of  one's  old  age,  there  is  the 
promise  of  the  heavenly  marriage, 
which  with  its  enhancement  of 
f imction  is  waiting  for  those  who 
have  found  out  for  tiiemselves  the 
mystery  of  the  pure  bridal  gar- 
ment that  is  both  rose-coloured 
and  white  at  once.  Man  the 
spiritual  is  built  upon  man  the 
material ;  the  nature  lb  incomplete 
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that  padses  through,  life  without 
experience  of  its  varied  functions, 
and  its  spiritual  progress  is  de- 
layed. The  tender  duties  called 
forth  bj  offspring  as  well  as  the 
love  of  wife  or  husband  lead,  as 
every  one  knows,  to  an  expansion 
of  the  heart's  capacity. 

Conscious  of  an  incompleteness 
here,  we  may  be  glad  that  the 
ordinary  marriage  of  earth,  with 
its  romance,  its  trials,  its  steady 
sobriety,  its  patience,  its  responsi- 
bilities, its  affections,  its  habits 
of  sympathy,  its  conjugal  and 
parental  glow,  beauty,  and  order, 
may  be  in  itself  so  sweet  a  com- 
fort as  to  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  it  is.  And  in  the  love 
which  it  represents  we  have  in 
mirrored  refulgence  the  very  door 
of  the  heavenly  state.  A  state 
wherein  the  alphabets  of  great 
truths,  that  ravished  by  strange 
instincts  we  gathered  together 
or  let  fall,  shall  become  more 
luminous;  the  letters  grow  to 
words,  and  the  words  expand  into 
sentences  with  every  step  taken 
forward.  Meanwhile,  a  good,  sweet, 
natural  life  is  a  very  fine  and 
beautiful  thing ;  and  has  a  whole- 
ness in  itself.  It  is  a  step  on  the 
ladder  on  which  to  stand  is  to  be 
truly  aUve. 

Thoughts  like  these  we  are  upon 
should  be  taken  like  poetry,  like 
music,  as  belonging  to  the  higher 
part  of  our  nature,  as  appertaining 
to  the  ideal.  They  may  form  a 
dream  of  a  day  when  one's  work 
in  the  world  has  been  well  done ; 
an  hour  when,  the  body's  business 
being  satisfied,  ''  it  holds  its  noise 
and  leaves  soul  free  a  little."  Mark 
the  reticence  of  the  greatest  minds 
on  the  loftiest  subjects.  The  high- 
er thoughts  are  at  our  call  as  we 
want  them  and  proportion  them- 
selves to  our  capacity :  there  is 
truth  in  every  smallest  thing  and 
every  door  opened  lights  the  way  to 
deeper  shrines  yet  far  within.  But 


to  distract  xmprepared  mankind 
by  forcing  upon  them  conceptions 
that  strain  their  faculties  over  much, 
is  either  to  produce  madness  in  the 
individuals  or  distortion  and  con- 
traction in  the  message.  There  is 
ample  work  of  the  highest  kind  to 
be  done  in  spelling  out  and  applying 
the  lessons  of  this  most  valuable 
world  in  which  we  are.  There  is 
labour  to  be  done  here  that  a  per- 
fected archangel  isnotcompetent  to. 
He  could  but  whisper  through  the 
door  of  our  heart  or  minister  to  us 
in  the  depths  of  our  spirit ;  but  a 
willing  soul  embodied  here  has  an 
advantage  over  an  archangel  as 
regards  this  world ;  he  can  speak 
face  to  face  with  men  as  they  are, 
work  for  them  and  with  them,  and 
shew  how  a  not  unheavenly  thing 
can  be  made  of  human  life  by 
taking  pains. 

Why,  then,  do  we  attempt  to« 
revive  these  dreams  of  far  away 
life  that  seem  fanciful  to  one, 
foolish  to  another,  mischievous 
superstition  to  a  third?  Because 
we  are  sorry  for  those  who  are 
feeling  oppressed  by  the  growing 
cloud  of  the  Sadduceeism  of  the 
time  (a  not  unnatural  reaction  from 
unreal  religions),  and  believe  that 
the  right  balm  for  such  wounded 
souls  IS  to  drink  of  the  immortal 
water  that  has  been  given  by  those 
few  fanciful,  foolish,  superstitious 
sons  of  Gk)d  and  sons  of  Man  who- 
stood  firmly  on  the  solid  crust  of 
this  world  and  yet  breathed  the 
ether  of  the  spiritual  life. 

We  analyse  by  the  spectroscope 
light  from  the  most  distant  star,  yet 
are  strangely  apt  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  Heaven  is  within  us,  and  that 
the  constituents  thereof,  or  at  least 
the  luminosity  that  marks  its 
portal,  are  as  fully  within  our 
realising  power  as  planetary  lights. 
When  modesty,  the  sum  of  which 
is  '^  not  to  unveil  before  the  gaze 
of  an  imperfect  sympathy,"  shall 
replace     dark      shemie's    furtive 
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pleasure^  when  lust  shall  be  over- 
powered in  love,  when  purity  shall 
rise  above  corruption  and  sixength 
rejoice  emerging  from  disease, 
when  strife  sludl  give  place  to  con- 
secration, and  weary  wandering 
feet  shall  find  a  limitless  home, 
and  the  restless  halves  the  mate 
that  Gt)d  made  them,  then  and 
thereinever  is  Heaven,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  we  do  not 
know  the  way.  To  take  up  our 
burden  and  marcb  thitherwards 
with  our  slow  feet,  is  what  is  given 
to  us ;  and  while  busy  at  the  work 
to  which  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  call 
us,  to  dream  or  sing  of  the  fflories 
that  are  ahead  may  be  re^oned 
as  belonging  to  the  pleasantness 
implied  in  tnose  much  misunder- 
stood words,  "the  consolations 
of  religion." 

To  the  restless  unsettled  mind 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  com- 
plemental     marriage     may    offer 
nothing  that  seems  desirable,  nay, 
even    a    repulsive    ideal.      Per- 
manence and  rest,  these  are  quali- 
ties incomprehensible  to  those  of 
fickle,    capricious,   uneasy,   unde- 
veloped nature.      Upon  such  no 
eternal  bond  is  forced;   they  may 
wander  at    their    will.      But  for 
those  to  whom  the  ideal  of  com- 
pletion brings  a  tremulous  uncer- 
tain charm,  we  may  find  analogies 
that  may  help  to  realise  it  as  it 
should  be  realised  in  the  imagina- 
tive vision.     Pygmalion,   in  con- 
templating the  marble  form  that 
grew  beneath  his  inspired  labour, 
h)st  purpose  in  passion,  and  gave 
love^  worship  not  to  his  creation 
so  much  as   to  his    ideal.     His 
dream  was  one  with  himself,  and 
yet  outside  of  himself;  was  of  him- 
scdf  and  yet  only  apparently  his 
own  creation,  being  mspiration's 
gift.    Every  true  poet  so  loves  and 
worships  ms  art,  as  bein^  of  him- 
self and  yet  of  the  beyond  himself. 
In  this  companionship  there  is  a 
Joy  which  to  the  pure  artist  it 


would  seem  like  blasphemy  to 
think  could  either  pall  or  cease.  In 
such  spiritual  fixity  he  can  con- 
ceive oi.no  repulsion.  So  long  as 
there  lives  tMs  creative  glow,  so 
long  continues  the  delight  in  it,  by 
eternal  law.  The  philosopher 
personifies  wisdom  as  a  virgin,  one 
to  embrace  with  the  whole  soul, 
one  ever  fruitful  of  joy.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  admit  to  the  mind 
that  this  oneness  with  wisdom 
could  now  to  be  other  than 
eternal  delight. 

The  virg^  of  the  Paxsi  eschato* 
^ogyi  ^^o  represents  the  half  of 
the  soul,  says  to  her  counterpart, 
''  thou  madest  me,  being  beloved, 
more  beloved,  me  being  beautiful, 
more  beautiful,"  through  good 
thought,  good  word,  good  deed. 
Here  is  the  very  mystery  of  oneness 
and  yet  separateness  that  makes 
the  supreme  delight  of  the  poet. 
As  one  grows  in  wisdom,  the  other 
reaps  more  bountiful  harvest  of 
love,  and  the  mutual  delight  that 
is  gained  is  as  that  of  we  artist 
whose  work  is  at  once  of  himself 
and  a  gift  from  beyond  himself. 

The  spiritual  counterpart  is  one's 
wisdom  or  one's  love,  one's  com- 
pletion, oneself  in  one's  other  half; 
the  two-in-one  being  joined  not  by 
the  marrying  purpose  of  earth,  but 
by  the  nuptial  passion  of  Heaven, 
Ood  the  All-fount  being  within  all. 
Just  as  fully  as  with  the 
worker  in  regard  to  the  creations 
of  inspired  genius,  each  may  appear 
to  be  the  creator  of  the  otner, 
since  each  sustains  the  other  by 
divine  polarity,  wisdom  ever  foster- 
ing love,  and  love  wisdom  in 
personal  correlation  ;  each  again 
losing  any  separate  consciousness 
in  the  exquisite  mysteriousness  of 
union.  We  have  no  more  to  say 
than  to  repeat  the  authentic  wordii 
of  Jesus  with  some  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  their  truth: — "The 
kingdom  of  HeaVen  is  within  your- 
selves/' and  to  reiterate  the  ideal 
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words  of  the  Talmudic  sage : — 
*^  The  man  is  not  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without 
the  man,  nor  the  true  linion  of 
the  twain  without  the  Shekinah." 
Wheresoever  is  love's  pure  temple, 


therein  dwells  GkKl,  and  with  Him 
is  all  force  and  fire ;  in  the  harmo- 
nious pulse  of  the  Infinite  Heart, 
at  one  with  our  own,  Heaven  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  innocencyand 
heal^  of  Paradise  regained. 


THE    EYES    OP    THE    BLIND. 

From  the  French  of  Thdophile  Gauti&r. 

A  blind  old  man  in  a  comer  nook, 

Blinking  like  an  owl  in  the  day, 
Gropes  at  hia  flute  with  moody  look, 

Fumbles  the  holes  and  gets  astray. 

He  plays  an  ancient  comic  air 

Most  imperturbably  out  of  tune  ; 
His  dog  conducts  him  everjrwhere 

A  drowsy  spectre  walking  at  noon. 

O'er  him  pass  suns  with  never  a  sheen. 

Gloomy  he  hears  the  dim  world's  brawl 

Roaring  outside  the  life  unseen, 

Like  a  torrent  hidden  behind  a  wall. 


God  knows  what  sable  fancies  range 

Through  that  dark  brain  in  haunting  tribes^ 

What  books  of  spells  and  magics  strange. 
Thought  in  that  unseen  cave  inscribes. 

Thus  in  the  deep  Venetian  wells 

A  prisoner  sunk  to  half  a  fool, 
Through  night  that  never  a  dawn  dispels, 

Graves  words  on  the  wall  with  a  nail  for  tool. 

But  may  be  when  the  flickering  spark 

Death  bloweth  out  at  the  hour  of  doom, 

The  soul  accustomed  to  the  dark 

Will  see  clear  there  within  the  tomb. 


K.  0. 
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It  has  lons^  been  allowed  that 
iu  philosophy  the  best  discourse 
may  be  the  one  that  meets  with  a 
quiet  appreciation  apiul  elerum, 
while  an  inferior  production  will 
be  received  with  .  rapture  coram 
populo ;  and  in  science  too  we  have 
the  esoteric  brevity  of  the  learned 
society's  papers  holding  high  place 
distinct  from  the  exoteric  profuse- 
ness  of  the  popular  treatise.  But. 
in  the  drama  the  people's  voice 
must  perforce  be  held  to  possess 
supreme  power,  unless,  indeed,  a 
club  of  critics  and  connoisseurs 
should  found  a  private  theatre 
with  no  place  provided  for  the 
uncultivated. 

After  a  number  of  visits  to  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Irving' s  performance, 
we  cannot  refrain  &om  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so  well  attended, 
so  apparently  successful  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  We 
should  almost  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  find  Matthew  Arnold's 
**Empedocles"  rivalling  Tenny- 
son's **May  Queen"  upon  the 
drawing-room  tables  of  minor 
middle  class  houses,  or  Jowett's 
"Plato"  runnine  neck  and  neck 
at  Mudie's  with  ^e  last  pet  novel, 
which  seems  to  derive  its  charm 
from  its  titular  resemblance  to  a 
''popinjay." 

Either  the  spell  of  Mr.  Irving's 
reputation  has  forced  a  fashionable 
popularity  for  his  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  or  the  play-going  public 
has  become  educated  to  a  higher 
level  of  art  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case.    Our  doubts 


on  this  latter  point,  however,  are 
not  wholly  without  foundation. 
The  Lyceum  Theatre  was  crowded 
whilst  the  play  was  novel ;  after- 
wards, though  the  attendance  has 
been  what  may  be  called  good,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  close  the 
doors  against  an  excited  crowd 
struggling  for  admission.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
theatre  is  a  large  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  effort  of 
Mr.  Irving's  has  evoked  so  un- 
doubtful a  recognition  from  the 
higher  critical  organs  of  the  Press. 
Old  objections  have  slipped  to  one 
side  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
actor's  flae  floats  over  the  critical 
stronghold  without  any  effort 
being  exerted  to  tear  it  down. 

Mr.  Irving's  assumption  of  this 
famous  part  has  been  marked  by 
a  success  so  distinct  and  individual 
as  to  call  for  fuller  consideration 
than  could  be  afforded  it  within 
the  limits  of  a  newspaper  criticism. 

His  Louis  the  Eleventh  is  a 
histrionic  tour  defaredf  such  as  we  of 
these  latter  days  are  seldom  allowed 
to  see.  Stajiding  on  ground 
trodden  by  at  least  one  English 
actor  of  note  before  him,  he  has 
nevertheless  evolved  anew  creation. 
Old  critical  play-goers  have  gone 
to  the  Lyceum,  clmging  with  fond 
affection  to  memories  still  vivid  of 
Oharles  Kean's  performance ; 
expecting,  nay,  determined,  to  be 
faithful  to  past  recollections;  angry, 
almost,  at  the  very  notion  of  the 
supremacy  of  a  new  Louis.  And 
yet    they  have  left   the    theatre 
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willing  converts  to  the  dramatic 
gospel  according  to  Irving.  But 
not  without  a  preliminary  pang  has 
their  well  preserved  allegiance  oeen 
renounce<l^  else  might  we  deem 
their  fresh  enthusiasm  valueless. 
One  such  venerable  spectator  sat 
next  us  on  the  occasion  of  our 
second  visit  to  Mrs.  Bateman's 
theatre.  ''  If  Irving  touches 
Kean/'  he  said,  ''this  will  be 
a  treaty  but  I  know  he  canH 
past  him."  •  By  the  changes 
of  his  countenance  as  the  second 
act,  when  Louis  first  appears,  pro- 
ceeded, might  be  noted  the 
revolution  that  was  working  within 
the  old  man's  mind.  A  big  struggle 
was  going  on  between  the  reveren- 
tial love  for  old  memories,  and  the 
evident  conviction  that  the  new 
man  had  claims  which  there  was 
no  denying.  But  when  the  wrench 
was  once  over,  and  our  friend's 
resolution  taken,  he  had  the  honest 
courage  to  proclaim  his  adherence 
to  the  innovator.  **Sir,  I  have 
seen  William  Charles  Macready, 
and  I  have  seen  Charles  Kean, 
but  this  fellow — he's  immense." 
The  heartiness  of  such  homely 
criticisms  as  this  is  worth  more 
sometimes  than  the  most  elaborate 
analyses. 

Not  a  few  critics  have  asserted 
with  dogmatic  brevity  that  this  is 
Mr.  Irving's  supremest  study.  A 
little  thought  should  have  con- 
vinced them  of  the  injustice  under- 
lying this  apparent  eulogium.  We 
cannot  in  this  instance  compare 
the  actor  with  himself  or  with  any 
of  his  previous  impersonations. 
Almost  every  great  actor  has  left 
behind  him  the  memory  of  some 
one  part  which  stands  out  from 
the  rest  of  his  personations,  a  dis- 
tinct picture,  typical  of  one  peculiar 
phase  of  his  genius.  One'stnoughts 
revert  to  the  Overreach  of  Edmund 
Kean,  to  the  Werner  of  Macready, 
to  the  Ooriolanus  of  John  Kemble. 
The  especial  merits  of  these  single 


performances  were  not  allowed  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  ex- 
cellences of  other  creations ;  thev 
were  rather  viewed  as  a  separate 
testimony  to  the  fulness  and  variety 
of  the  player's  power.  This,  if  we 
mistake  not,  wul  be  the  verdict  of 
history  upon  the  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  Henry  Irving.  The  lines  of  divi- 
sion .between  the  French  monarch 
and  the  characters  which  Mr.  Ir- 
ving has  hitherto  afisumed  are  dis- 
tinct and  impassable.  It  would 
indeed  be  not  unprofitable  to  place 
side  by  side  the  two  types  of 
Boyalty  with  which  he  has  fami- 
liarised us ;  to  contrast  the  English 
Charles  with  the  French  Louis; 
but  only  as  evidence,  which  we 
scarcely  need,  of  the  actor's  ex- 
traordinary power  of  self -identifi- 
cation with  the  part  he  plays.  He 
gave  us  in  the  first  the  tenderest 
portrait  of  ideal  kinghood,  dignity, 
manliness  ;  while  here  we  lose  all 
trace  of  the  actor's  ovi-n  identity  in 
his  personification  of  some  of  the 
basest  and  meanest  qualities  ever 
found  united  in  man  or  monarch. 
It  is  not  to  the  present  purpose 
that  neither  picture  is  true  to  his- 
tory. For  that  the  dramatist  is 
answerable.  It  is  no  fault  of  the 
actor's.  But  although  critical 
justice  places  this  performance  on 
a  pinnacle  of  its  own,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  outcome  of  all  that  the 
actor  has  done  before.  The  value 
of  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the 
histrionic  art  has  never  been  shewn 
more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Irving's  Louis  the  Eleventh. 
As  drawn  for  us  by  the  poet  Dela- 
vigne,  his  *  Most  Christian"  Majesty 
is  what  the  Germans  call  a  many- 
sided  man ;  embodying  in  his  Boyal 
person  more  incongruous  and  con- 
nicting  elements  than  exist  in  his 
entire  Court  besides.  There  is  no 
need  to  insist  upon  the  various 
qualifications,  the  repertoire  of  la- 
borious past  experience,  demanded 
from  the  actor  who  takes  upon 
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liimself  the  portrayal  of  such  a 
character  as  thi6.  None  but  a 
player  who  in  the  course  of  his 
career  had  identified  himself  with 
ahnost  every  type  of  human  na- 
ture, and  who  possessed  not  merely 
the  trained  acquirements  of  an 
actor,  but  the  conceptive  power  in 
a  very  high  degree,  could  invest 
the  character  with  that  indi- 
viduality which  stamps  it  a  dis- 
tinct creation. 

We  have  been  told  more  than 
once  within  the  past  few  weeks 
that  it  is  a  part  which  a  clever 
actor  of  melodrama  might  render 
easily  effective ;  but  the  assertion 
evinces  an  inability  to  conceive  the 
width  of  the  .gulf  which  would 
divide  so  minute  and  varied  a  per- 
formance as  Mr.  Irving' B  from  the 
effort  of  a  mere  melodramatic 
Actor  skilled  in  the  '*  business  " 
and  dap-trap  of  the  stage.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  to  imagine  a 
rendering  of  the  character  which 
would  appeal  more  immediately  to 
the  likings  of  the  populace  than 
the  fine  subtleties  of  Mr.  Irving's 
acting  can  ever  do.  A  few  con- 
ventional strokes,  some  sturdy 
elocution,  gprimacing,  and  hobbling 
about  the  stage,  would  realise  for 
a  good  many  frequenters,  as  well 
of  stalls  and  boxes  as  of  pit  and 
gallery,  their  most  proper  ideal  of 
the  character  of  Louis.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  shall  be  in  no 
way  surprised  if  the  play  proves 
less  of  a  commercial  success  than 
some  that  have  preceded  it.  In  the 
character  of  Louis  almost  more  than 
in  any  other,  as  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Irving  is  acting  for  the  critic 
alone.  This  is  singularly  evinced 
by  the  manner  m  which  the 
majority  of  the  audience  receive 
many  of  his  most  delicate  concep- 
tions. Passages  that  should  be 
listened  to  in  silence  are  greeted 
with  laughter  or  applause. 
Minutiae  of  detail,  which,  if  the 
character  were  understood,  would 


be  appreciated  as  part  of  its 
artistic  completeness,  are  regarded 
as  theatrical  ''points ''  thrown  in  to 
excite  the  merriment  of  the  gods. 
Note,  in  illustration  of  this,  the 
incident  of  the  Angelus,  where 
one's  breath  is  almost  taken  away 
at  the  intense  reality  of  Mr. 
Irving's  attitude  and  gesture. 
Just  as  our  whole  gazing  power  is 
concentrated  upon  the  marvellous 
expression  of  the  countenance 
twitchine  and  distorted  in  super- 
stitious devotion ;  upon  the  figure 
cringing  in  attitude  of  prayer, 
there  rises  from  some  obscure 
portion  of  the  house  a  titter, 
which  breaks  into  a  chuckle,  a 
giggle,  and  a  laugh,  and  the 
entire  theatre  goes  off  into  one 
great  roar  of  merriment  as  though 
it  were  the  most  comical  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  king  to  say  his 
prayers. 

The  spectator  whose  senses  are 
not  tuned  to  the  imaginative  pitch, 
whose  intellectual  plane  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  actor,  whose  sym- 
pathies, consequently,  are  not 
those  of  the  character  portrayed, 
feels  moved  in  himself  at  some 
change  of  expression,  and,  unable 
to  discriminate  the  sources  of  his 
emotion,  yields  at  once  to  the  first 
impulse,  which  is  usually  that  of 
laughter.  Thus  the  actor's  creation 
.  suffers  from  the  lack  of  educated 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  his 
audience  of  the  subtle  truths  of 
character. 

There  is,  again,  something  so 
intensely  painful  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  Louis ;  something  so 
grotesquely  horrible ;  the  element 
of  devilish  intellectuality,  un- 
sof tened  by  love,  is  so  overpower- 
ing, that,  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  genius,  it  would  be 
unendurable  to  any,  even  the  most 
cultured  mind. 

Theatrical  pleasure  seekers,  not 
finding  in  such  a  performance  that 
amount   of  tangible  gratification 
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which  they  are  accustomed  to 
derive  from  the  exhibition  of  con- 
ventional melodrama,  will  leave 
its  contemplation  with  a  sense  of 
disappointment. 

The  student,  who  seeks  to  learn 
from  the  player  the  curious  secrets 
of  human  nature,  accepts,  with 
wondering  pleasure,  the  truths  re- 
vealed in  a  creation  so  supremely 
real. 

In  this  performance,  probably, 
we  have  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  future ;  a  tragedy 
rather  of  motives  than  of  actions. 
It  is  a  finished  specimen  of  the 
new  school  of  acting,  whose  apos- 
tle Mr.  Irving  is,  and  whose 
characteristics  may  be  described 
as  naturalness,  intellectuality,  in- 
tensity. 

The  play  itself  is  of  a  tjrpe  with 
which  we  are  now  little  familiar. 
Possessing  neither  plot,  action, 
nor  female  interest,  it  is  rather  a 
study  of  psychology  than  a  play, 
properly  so  called.  Delavigne 
threw  the  full  spirit  of  his  work 
into  the  character  of  Louis. 
Writing  for  audiences  who  loved 
not  kings,  he  painted  the  monarch's 
portrait  in  tne  blackest  colours. 
The  higher  side  of  Louis'  nature 
was  ignored.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  this 
mingled  essence  of  meanness, 
treachery,  cowardice,  and  super- 
stition, could  be  the  king  of  whom 
historv  has  recorded  that  he  did 
more  for  the  social  advancement 
of  France  than  any  other  of  her 
early  sovereigns.  Delavigne's 
patrons  wanted  a  monarch  who 
should  impress  them  above  all 
with  a  sense  of  the  contemptibility 
of  the  kingly  office ;  and  let  us 
confess  that  he  gave  them  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  Boyal  villainy  as 
they  could  have  desired.  Before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  he  lays 
bare  the    ''leprous    soul"    of    a 

J>itiful   creature,  whose  centre  of 
ove  is  self;  who  clings  passionately 


to  life,  for  life's  sake  only ;  who 
shuns  with  jealous  fear  his  closest- 
attendants,  his  own  son  most  of 
all.  There  is  a  power  of  cxmninff- 
and  intellect  in  him,  too,  which 
raises  the  tyrant  above  the  retinue 
of  courtiers  who  dread  him,  adding 
the  terror  of  a  Mephistopheles  to 
the  grotesqueness  of  a  mountebank. 
His  Majesty  is,  moreover,  a  subtle 
actor,  comedian  as  well  as  diplo- 
matist; and  this  constitutes  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  truthful 
presentation  of  the  character  upon 
the  stage,  the  player  having  to 
embody  a  king  who  is  himself 
playing  a  part  almost  the  whole 
time  that  he  is  before  us. 

Between  the  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  Charles  Kean  and  of  Henry  Ir- 
ving, there  are  several  points  of  con- 
tact. Kean  played  the  part  well ;  so 
well  that  he  made  converts  of  many 
of  his  critics,  who  theretofore  had 
persistently  declared  that  they  could 
see  nothing  in  his  acting.  It  was 
confessed  on  all  sides  to  be  an  able 
performance ;  careful,  harmonious, 
consistent.  But  just  where  Irving's 
excellence  begins,  Kean's  fell 
short.  Kean  could  aet  Louis  ad- 
mirably. But  he  could  not  he 
Louis.  He  could  realise  the  part 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  actor, 
and  even  of  a  scholar.  He  could 
give  a  thoroughly  dramatic  render- 
mg  of  it,  bringing  out  sharply  the 
dramatic  points,  declaiming  well 
the  dramatic  speeches.  He  could 
rate  his  courtiers  soundly,  and 
wheedle  his  people  amusingly, 
and  he  played  the  chamber  scene 
with  real  power.  Farther  than 
this,  however,  Kean  could  not  go. 
His  humour  was  essentially  a 
stolid  one.  He  lacked  both  va- 
riety and  subtlety.  He  could  not 
alternate  his  moods  in  an  instant. 
His  voice  was  stubborn  and  in- 
flexible, and  he  lacked  the  gift 
of  sarcastic  utterance  which  Irvmg 
possesses  in  a  peculiar  decree. 
He  could  not  speak  with  a  look,  a 
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smile,  a  gesture ;  nor  had  he  the 
mimetic  talent  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes Irving,  and  which  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  Louis  of 
the  play.  He  could  neither 
identi^  himself  in  imagination 
with  the  man  Louis,  nor  even,  if 
formed,  could  he  give  outward 
expression  to  such  a  conception. 

In  a  word,  Kean's  performance 
was  solid  and  regular,  Irving's 
is  Buhtle  and  intense.  Kean  was 
uniformly  dramatic.  Irving  is 
passionately  natural. 

Nor  by  the  term  natural  do  we 
mean  that  he  merely  invests  the 
part  with  some  of  the  commonplace 
attributes  of  old  age,  hypocrisy, 
cunnine,  and  the  uke;  out  that 
he  entirely  clothes  himself  with 
the  mind  and  character  of  the 
Louis  whom  Delavigne  himself 
conceived.  This  it  is  to  be  natural 
in  acting.  Not  to  read  your  part 
from  your  own  point  of  view,  try- 
ing  to  fasten  upon  its  most  effective 
theatrical  points,  and  to  foist  a 
meaning  of  your  own  upon  the 
words  and  lines  of  the  author ;  but 
to  realise  the  character  which  he 
has  realised,  and  then  to  present 
that  truthfully  in  a  complete  and 
detailed  whole.  But  to  pass  to  a 
closer  examination  of  Mr.  Irvinj's 
Louis. 

In  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  King,  as  he  makes  his  first 
entry  in  the  second  act,  the  key- 
note of  the  character  is  struck. 
Immediately  attended  by  his  three 
familiars,  the  doctor,  the  barber, 
and  the  headsman,  Louis  enters 
hurriedly,  storming  in  an^er  at 
one  of  his  lords  for  unduly  ex- 
torting money  from  the  peasants. 
Instantly  the  attention  is  arrested 
to  the  central  figure  of  the  King, 
lean  and  withered,  dressed  in  a 
shabby  green  hunting  suit,  the 
cap  covering  the  closely  cropped 
head  garnished  with  a  row  of  little 
leaden  images.  But  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  never  wander  from 


the  countenance ;  here  is  the  true- 
index  to  the  character,  and 
natural  truthfulness  of  expression 
has  never  been  more  admirably 
assisted  by  artificial  skill  in  make^ 
up.  The  cheeks  are  sunken  and 
yellow,  the  skin  appears  all  dry^ 
and  cracked,  the  jaws  drooping 
and  toothless,  the  eyes  sharp 
and  cunning,  the  moutn  thin  and 
cruel.  In  the  midst  of  his  passion 
the  doctor  interrupts  him  with  a- 
warning  that  he  may  not  indulge 
his  spleen  with  safety  to  ms 
health,  and  in  an  instant  the  rag^  is< 
suppressed,  and  the  King  becomes^ 
a  crawling,  abject  creature, 
wheedling  the  doctor,  whom  he 
holds  in  £read,  and  snarling  like- 
an  ape  at  his  victim.  The  scene 
with  the  envoy  which  follows  is- 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Irving  sustains  the 
individuality  of  a  character,  and 
continues  acting  it  without  speak- 
ing. During  the  long  speeches  of 
Nemours,  the  King  lolls  negli- 
gently on  the  throne,  carelessly 
swinging  one  foot,  as  he  listens^ 
unmoved  to  the  Duke's  recital, 
purposely  fixing  his  gaze  any- 
where but  on  the  speaker's  face. 

The  afEair  of  the  glove,  when 
the  old  man  evinces  a  momentary 
touch  of  softness  at  the  Dauphin's 
bravery,  becoming  again  the  next 
instant  the  father  jealous  of  his 
son's  popularity,  calls  up  a  fine 
stroke  of  acting.  In  the  interview 
with  the  headsman  which  closes 
the  second  act,  Mr.  Irving  receives- 
intelligent  support,  and  produces  a 
masterly  efiect.  The  hideous 
changes  of  the  King's  face  as  he 
prompts  Nemour's  assassination 
"in  some  lonely  wood,"  giving 
place  at  the  sound  of  the  Angelus 
to  a  ghastly  effort  at  saintliness  of 
expression,  and  returning  in  a 
moment  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
murder,  are  amongst  the  finest 
points  in  the  play.  Both 
oramatist  and  actor  have  worked 
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well  in  this  act,  giving  us  in 
brief  a  survey  of  the  entire  cha- 
racter of  Louis,  his  duplicity, 
running,  and  treachery,  his  keen 
wit,  his  incisive  sarcastic  utter- 
ance. Mr.  Irving*s  excellences  of 
detail  here  are  too  numerous  for 
classification.  And,  indeed,  so 
entirely  are  they  a  part  of  the 
character  that  one  receives  almost 
without  attention  the  minute 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  the 
never  obtrusive  bye-play,  the 
chuckle  of  delight  at  the  successful 
issue  of  a  scheme,  the  irritable 
slapping  of  the  hands,  the  hesi- 
tating walk,  and  above  all  the 
smile,  sometimes  developing  into  a 
grin  and  a  leer,  when  the  whole 
•countenance  cracks  and  wrinkles 
as  one  might  fancy  an  old  fiend 
•makinff  merry. 

In  me  second  act  the  group  of 
peasants  dancing  round  the  chapel 
in  the  wood  is  well  ordered  ;  the 
sudden  cessation  of  merriment  on 
the  appearance  of  the  barber 
minister,  their  terror  on  hearing 
that  the  Kinff  is  coming 
amongst  them,  and  that  they  must 
'^  speak  to  him  pleasantly," 
express  careful  sta«^e-management. 
On  the  entrance  ofthe  King  one  is 
struck  first  by  the  natural  contrast 
presented  by  the  two  sets  of  per- 
sonages. The  withered  Sang  on 
the  mossy  tree-trunk ;  at  his 
jelbow  the  silent  barber;  the 
headsman  a  little  on  an  eminence 
behind;  and  filling  the  opposite 
h^  of  the  stage,  the  troop  of 
fresh-faced  peasants. 

The  gradual  change  in  the 
King's  countenance,  from  half 
amused  incredulity  at  the  recital 
of  the  peasants'  troubles  to  fear 
and  rage  as  the  clown  imcon- 
Bciously  foreshadows  his  own  re- 
morseful ending,  leading  up  to  the 
})aroxysm  of  rage  in  which  he 
seizes  the  luckless  wight  by  the 
throat,  are  especially  noteworthy. 
The  scene  with  the  buxom  wife  is 


overdrawn ;  but  the  interview  with 
Marie,  in  which  Louis  worms  from 
her  the  secret  of  her  lover's  name, 
is  good  in  its  simulation  of  gallantry 
and  tenderness,  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  final  scenes  of  the  act, 
where  the  King  gives  vent  to  his 
delight  at  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Charles. 

The  fretfulness  of  the  old  man 
under    his  bodily  pain,  and  the 
general  air  of    nervous  debility, 
are    conveyed    in    a    few    subtie 
touches  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
fourth    act.      The    reception    by 
Louis  of  Coitier's  tidings  of  the 
escape  of    Nemours    is  the  first 
striUng  point;    the  choking,   in- 
articulate rage  bursting  out  into 
its  climax  and  then  dwindling  away 
into  a  querulous  whine,  shews  the 
perfect  consistence  and  truthfulness 
of  the  actor's  conception   of   the 
character.     We  may  note,  too,  the 
rapid  alternations  of  tone  during 
the  confession  to  the  priest,  now 
bullying,      now      coaidng,     now 
grovelling  on  the  floor,  as  tlie  holy 
man  recoils  in    horror  from  the 
Kinff's  relation  of  his  crimes.  But 
the  finest  thing  in  this  act  is  the 
short  speech  to  the  leaden  image 
in  his  cap,  where  Louis,  left,  as  he 
thinks,  alone,  crouches  over  the 
fire,  hugging  his  knees,  andpraying 
absolution  from  his  patron  saint 
for  the  **  one  little  sin"  he  "hopes 
to  do  this  night."    The  air  of  ab- 
straction from  everything  around, 
the  wheedling  smile  on  his  face, 
as  the  old  man  rocks  hiTnanlf  to 
and    fro,    bribing    his    *'  dearest 
Lady"  to  let  him  crush  his  foe, 
are  in  the  best  style  of  natural 
acting. 

The  scene  with  Nemours  loses 
power  and  harmony  from  the  in- 
competence of  the  actor  who  sus- 
tains that  part.  Nor  is  Mr.  Irving 
seen  at  his  best  here.  Physicfu 
exhaustion  is  apparent  when  the 
actor  calls  upon  himself  for  a 
supreme    efiPort    at    the    moment 
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when  Louis  is  crouching  under 
the  dagger  of  Nemours.  The 
terror  of  the  King  becomes  ahnost 
hysterical  as  he  writhes  on  the 
ground,  clutching  convulsively  at 
anything  within  his  reach.  But 
the  scene  closes  with  effect  as 
Lotiis,  making  frantic  cuts  at  the 
air,  his  features  rigid  with  fright, 
faUs  swooning  into  the  arms  of  the 
headsman; 

The  entire  fifth  act.  is  occupied 
with  the  death  upon  the  stage 
of  Louis. 

This  final  scene  has  been  con- 
demned in  some  quarters,  upon 
two  not  very  plausible  grounds. 
A  few  critics  are  angry  with  Mr. 
Living's  death  scene  apparently 
because  it  is  not  conventional. 
But  it  is  pretty  generally  accepted 
now  that  the  one  thing  we  do  not 
go  to  see  in  Mr.  Irving  is  con- 
ventionality. Anything,  surely, 
rather  than  that  this  Louis,  whose 
one  object  in  life  has  been  to  live, 
should  at  the  last  go  off  uncon- 
cernedly without  one  struggle  with 
the  arch-foe  whom  most  of  all  he 
has  dreaded.  Others,  a  small 
number,  have  urged  against  the 
actor  here  that  he  is  sensational. 
But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Louis  dies  as  much  from  imnatural 
as  from  natural  causes ;  and  that 
the  French  historian,  Commines, 
has  described  for  us  the  agonies  of 


his  deathbed.  "We  may  contrast 
these  facts  with  the  supreme  quiet- 
ness of  Mr.  Irving's  last  moments. 
No  sweet  dying  calm  could  rightly 
be  expected  until  the  drops  of  such 
a  life  are  fully  drained  out. 

But  nothing  is  strained,  nothing 
is  exaggerated.  From  the  moment 
that  the  Kin^  appears,  dressed  in 
his  Royal  robes  and  feebly  grasp- 
ing his  sceptre,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  we  see  that  his  moments  are 
nimibered.  The  face  is  ghastly 
white,  the  eyes  dull  and  glassy,  the 
hands  of  a  livid  colour.  Slowly 
and  regularly  the  signs  of  death 
succeed  each  other.  The  sight 
fails,  he  cannot  see  his  barber  nor 
his  headsman,  a  few  yards  from 
him.  The  intellect  wanders, 
memory  is  gone  ;  he  forgets,  as  he 
calls  for  Coitier,  that  he  has  sen- 
tenced him  to  death.  Then  follow 
choking  sensations,  gasps  for 
breath,  and  acute  spasms  (all 
marvellously  counterfeited) ;  suc- 
ceeded by  a  stupor  in  which  the 
attendants  believe  him  dead.  A 
momentary  return  to  life,  and 
Louis,  just  staggering  to  his  feet, 
places  a  chill  finger  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Dauphin,  wha 
holds  the  crown  ;  and  then  with  a 
heavy  forward  movement  falls 
prone  to  the  ground.  No  more 
subtle  study  than  this  has  been 
presented  on  the  stage. 


TiGHE  Hopkins. 
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SPIEIT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Magdalen  Collboe,  Oxford, 

Ajpril  22nd. 

The  major  portion  of  the  month  has  been  an  intellectual  blank,  so  far 
as  the  University  is  concerned,  and  one  is  thereby  reminded  that  the 
time  has  arriyed  for  Oxford  to  abandon  its  lotos-eating  propensities, 
and  in  the  plain  English,  to  earn  its  salt.    Nine  weeks'  work  is  now 
about  the  maximum  a  coUe^  tutor  can  get  through  without  a  long 
holiday,  and  he  further  objects  to  do  a  brain' s-tum  in  the  summer 
months.    Nor  is  the  excuse  offered  more  respectable  than  the  fact  of 
such  extensiye  idleness.    It  is  urged  that  imdergraduates  cannot  endure 
the  strain  of  prolonged  residence,  and  hence  the  abnegation  of  the 
labour  of  teaclung  is  set  down  to  the  score  of  charity.    Now  if  a  college 
Fellow  and  tutor,  being  a  bachelor,  and  endowed  with  all  sorts  of 
privileges  superior  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the  best  ordered  club,  is 
•content  to  draw  an  income  amounting  to  from  five  to  seven  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  partly  from  a  dividend  on  the  rents  of  his  college 
estates,  partly  from  tolerably  stiff  fees  wrung  from  his  compulsory 
pupils,  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  at  the  very  least  nine  moiiths' 
honest  labour  out  of  the  twelve.     The  undergraduate,  on  the  other 
hand,  needs  protection  against  the  avarice  of  the  governing  body  of 
most  colleges,   and  if  the  Commissioners   are   not  too  superb  they 
will   very  wisely  direct  their   attention    to  the  question  of  Ck)llege 
Beform  from  a  domestic  point  of   view.      As    matters    stand,    the 
average    undergraduate,    not    being  a  Scholar  or  Exhibitioner,    has 
to    pay    a    rent    for    his    rooms,    a    high    figure    for    attendance, 
a    further    charge    for    tutelage — it     is     not     tuition — ^and     certain 
dues  to  his  college  and  to  the  University.      At    matriculation,   at 
graduation,  and  on  entering  his  name  for  any  of  the  countless  examioa- 
tions,  he  has  more  and  yet  more  fees  to  pay,  and  all  this  is  independent 
of  such  social  obligations  as  subscriptions  to  his  college  boat,  eleven, 
and  athletic  sports,  and  the  duties  of  hospitality.     Moreover,  Inhere  is 
^'  college  profit "  on  every  mouthful  of  food  and  drink  that  passes  his 
lips  or  those  of  his  guests,  and  his  servant  is  entitied  by  custom  to 
certain  perquisites,  which — ^to  do  the  college  authorities  generally  full 
justice — have  of   late  years    been  minimised.      Of    course    all    this 
agglomeration  of  inevitable  expenditure,  quite  irrespective  of  luxuries, 
renders  residence  a  tax  upon  all  except  the  very  rich,  and  virtually 
keeps  Oxford  empty  for  six  months  out  of  the  twelve— a  result  hardly 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  learning,  unless,  indeed,  tiie  teaching  of 
Oxford  be  utterly  valueless.     With  enormous  academical  endowments, 
moreover,  this  wholesale  plunder  is  worse  than  unnecessary.     The 
college  should  exist  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fellows,    or  for 
that  of  the  Foundation,  but  for  the  advantage  of  all  its  members  alike. 
Adopting  this  by  no  means  paradoxical  axiom,  it  would  follow  that  the 
tutorships  should  be  endowed,  and  tuition  fees  abolished;  that  room- 
rent  should  be  pretermitted,   the  occupant  being  required  to  pay  only 
for  repairs;  that  University  and  college  dues  of  all  sorts  should  be 
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:$wept  away,  and  that  cooks  and  other  servants  being  salaried  out  of  the 
•college  revenues,  attendance  should  be  free  and  food  supplied 
at  cost  price.  These  simple  reforms  would  reduce  by  one- 
half  the  cost  of  an  Oxford  degree,  the  only  sufEerers  being  the 
sinecurists  of  the  future,  since  vested  interests  would  de  riguewr  be 
preserved.  It  must  be  added  that  any  move  in  this  direction 
calculated  to  cheapen  Oxford  education  by  a  more  honourable 
expedient  than  the  discomfort  of  the  undergraduate,  would  meet 
with  a  consensus  of  common-room  hostility.  The  popular  notion  of 
undergraduate  economy,  in  the  august  regions  of  the  Tutors'  Associa- 
tion, IS  to  crib  and  cabin  our  hopeful  youths,  and  to  treat  them  as 
schoolboys.  Keble,  for  example,  stops  a  gentleman's  wine  at  the 
college  gate,  and  in  other  respects  descends  to  miserable  espionage. 
This  is  wrong  in  principle,  vicious  in  practice.  To  tight-lace  the 
undergraduate  like  the  students  in  a  Jesuit  seminary  would  be  to 
<emasculate  him.  The  true  and  honest  course  would  be  to  render 
admission  to  a  college  of  tangible  value  to  all  alike,  to  Commoners 
as  well  as  Scholars.  The  man  once  gremio  admisme  should  iind  himself 
in  a  position  of  privilege.  His  college  would  give  him  the  home  and 
the  comforts  suitable  to  a  cultured  being,  together  with  the  instruction 
which  should  be  the  raiBon  d'itre  of  residence ;  and,  in  return,  require 
in  him — a  quality  that,  under  the  existing  system  of  plunder,  cannot  be 
exacted— diligence,  if  not  intellectual  exertion.  It  is  impossible 
within  the  brief  limits  of  a  letter  to  elaborate  this  rough,  yet  not 
inexact  outline.  The  sub^'ect,  however,  merits  the  earnest  attention 
•of  the  University  Commissioners. 

Magnus  eivis  oliit  in  Dr.  Benjamin  Parsons  Symons,  erst 
Warden  of  Wadham.  Big  Ben's  greatness  was  perhaps  physical 
rather  than  mental,  yet  he  was  something  of  a  scholar  in  the  days 
when  scholarship  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  years  ago  he  passed  for  a 
theologian,  being  exceedingly  anti-Tractarian  and  a  Fidus  Achates 
of  Dr.  Macbride.  Oddly  enough,  among  the  alumni  of  his  tinily 
Evangelical  College  must  be  reckoned  Father  Mackonochie,  of  St. 
Alban's,  arch-Bitiialist,  Messrs.  Congreve,  Frederick  Harrison,  and 
Beesly,  Positivists,  and  Mr.  Allies,  one  of  the  proto-verts  to  Borne. 
The  eagle,  in  short,  generated  doves,  and  indeed  for  many  years  his 
influence  within  his  College  walls  was  simply  nil.  It  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, that  his  normcJ  placidity  was  affected  sli^itly  by  the 
tergiversation  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who  was  the  idol  of  all  Wadham,  the 
best  and  most  conscientious  of  college  tutors,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Warden  *'a  young  man  of  promise  and  of  parts."  And  yet  Big 
Ben  had  his  consolation.  Two  of  his  Fellows  became  Colonial  Bishop, 
and  he  hung  the  vera  effigies  of  one  of  them  in  the  College  Hall.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  suspending  Dr.  Pusey,  wno,  however, 
survived  both  this  ridiculous  act  of  petty  persecution  and  his  academical 
Calcraft.  In  private  life  Dr.  Symons  was  by  no  means  improvident. 
He  married  in  mature  years  the  daughter  of  a  London  banker,  and 
was  able  at  her  demise  to  vacate  his  headship  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Griffiths,  who  had  been  from  time  immemorial  senior  tutor  of  the 
College. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  the  stride  is  proverbially  short. 
There  passed  away  almost  synchronically  with  the  academical  mountain 
.an  academical  mouse,  viz.:  Dr.  Peter  Maurioe,  a  worthy  Puritan,  whose 
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college  existence  was  not  altogether  ceJces  and  ale.  This  gentleman 
for  rather  over  thirty  years  held  the  post  of  chaplain  of  New  Colle^, 
and  imagined  that  virtute  officii  he  possessed  certain  rights  within  Iiis 
College.  The  story  goes  that  he  tooK  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  order  to  claim  the  privilege  of  walking  out  of  chapel  hefore  a 
certain  Fellow  whom  he  disliked,  and  that  after  he  had  paid  his  sixty 
pounds  in  fees  the  College  coolly  ignored  his  pretensions.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  his  College  never  offered  him  preferment,  and 
that  he  might  have  died  unbeneficed  had  not  All  Souls'  presented  him  to 
a  pleasant  living  near  Oxford.  He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  against 
Dr.  Pusey,  which  of  course  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion,  and  also 
some  respectable  hymn-tunes,  by  which  in  a  narrow  circle  his  name  will 
be  recollected.  He  was  certainly  treated  both  ungenerously  and  inequit- 
ably by  New  College,  for  which  there  was  the  less  excuse  since,  if  not 
a  very  talented,  he  was  at  all  events  a  good,  cler&yman. 

The  subject  of  proctorial  authority  has  recenUy  been  mooted  witii  a 
view  to  its  limitation.  These  academical  magistrates  are  endued  by 
Act  of  Parliament  with  omnipotence,  which  enables  them  to  dispense 
with  Habeas  Corpus  within  the  statutable  distance  of  Carfax,  and  to 
search  private  houses  without  risking  an  action  for  trespass.  So  far  as 
their  relations  with  the  city  are  concerned,  the  Proctors,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  shewn  themselves  most  considerate  and  anything  but 
disposed  to  magnify  their  office.  The  contrary,  however,  of  this 
leniency  can  be  predicated  of  their  treatment  of  graduates  under  the 
status  of  Begent-Masters.  There  is  a  story  of  the  son  of  a  bishop  who 
had  frequently  been  sconced  for  the  double  offence  of  wearing  a  white 
coat  and  smoking  in  the  High  Street,  and  who,  on  taking  his  M.A. 
degree,  invested  his  form  in  the  whitest  of  white,  supplied  his  mouth  with 
the  hugest  of  cigars,  and  thus  habited,  with  his  new  M.A.  gown  on  his 
arm,  puJffed  smoke  in  the  Proctor's  face.  The  ermined  official  looked 
him  quietly  up  and  down,  and  raising  his  cap,  politely  inquired  if  he 
had  passed  his  regency,  and  on  being  informed  tiiat  the  offender  could 
not  allege  so  much  in  his  favour,  promptly  inflicted  a  line  of  Ave  pounds. 
Latterly,  so  it  appears,  the  Proctors  nave  been  exercising  proctorial 
functions  upon  B.A.  barristers  on  circuit,  who  have  been  hustled  with 
rigour  for  tne  alleged  crime  of  dining  at  the  **  Mitre  "  Hotel — an  abuse 
of  authority  which  has  provoked  a  strong  protest.  It  is  quite  open  to 
question  whether  the  office  of  Proctor  be  not  an  anachronism,  and  as  a 
plain  matter  of  fact  men  are  no  more  moral  for  being  hunted  like  hares 
or  decoyed  like  ducks.  Possibly  the  appointment  of  an  efficient 
University  police  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  Proctorate,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  not  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  Oxford  citizens. 

Frivolity  somehow  is  inseparable  from  the  month  which  commences 
with  All  Fools'  Day,  and  attains  its  zenith  at  the  Boat  Eace.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  keen  interest  which  environs  the 
performances  of  the  rival  crews  is  confined  to  the  alumni  of  the 
University.  It  would  be  possible  to  name  at  least  one  prominent 
tutor,  who  is  said  to  hold  the  reversion  of  the  headship  of  his  College, 
and  who  in  his  fifth  decade  has  remained  faithful  to  his  first  love — 
' '  remation. "  There  is,  perhaps,  a  method  in  this  madness.  The  physical! 
aristocracy  have  never,  since  the  glorious  era  of  Mr.  Chitty,  been 
insepeo'able  from  the  intellectual  oligarchy  of  the  University,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  laureates  of  our  aquatic  Isthmian  games,  as  a  rule. 
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do  remarkably  well  in  the  world,  and  justify  fully  the  earpui  $anum  in 
the  battle  of  Hfe.  There  was  a  fallacy  abroad  years  ago  that  to  handle 
an  oar  meant  to  diohotomise  exist^noe.  Averaffes  have  proved  the 
oontraiy,  and  now  the  fortunate  sitter  at  a  mwart  is  assumed  bj 
antioipation  to  have  a  judge's  wig  or  a  mitre  in  his  pocket.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  tutorial  mind  may  profitably  direct  a  budding 
intelligence  towards  muscularity,  which,  whether  Ka^  <bcn|y  i^wtnv  or 
not,  can  only  be  pursued  iv  /Siw  rtXcc^i — a  recommendation  lor  moralists. 

Ere  these  lines  are  in  ^e  Lands  of  the  printer,  the  new  buildings  of 
Keble  GoUege  will  have  been  duly  opened  with  a  grand  fmfare.  As  a 
society  Keble  needs  solidarity,  and  it  is  of  course  denominational  and 
something  more.  He,  however,  would  be  a  captious  critic  who  would 
take  exception  to  the  gorg^us  sestheticism  of  its  chapel,  whilst  the 
entire  block  of  buildings,  S  a  trifle  maoulose  in  respect  of  complexipn, 
is  in  outline  picturesque.  In  no  small  spirit  of  detraction  be  it  added, 
that  to  the  great  world  outside  the  University  it  appears  unaccountable 
that  suoh  supreme  honours  should  be  rendered  the  gentle  Hymnologist 
of  Hursley,  whilst  the  memory  of  SheUey  is  not  preserved  in  Oxford  by 
so  much  as  a  stone.  Piety  erected  a  Martyrs'  Memorial  to  the  vivi- 
•eremated  prelates  of  the  Marian  era — Gilbert  Scott's  eBjAieetch$f  tPieuvrs. 
Is  there  never  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  poet  who,  for  conscience  sake, 
was  expelled  from  the  University  r  Shelley — perhaps  unlike 
Keble — ^needs,  it  is  true,  no  such  advertLsement ;  yet  modem 
Oxford  owes  it  to  herself  to  wash  her  hands  of  the  bigotry  of  old 
Bowley,  which  drove  the  tenderest  of  singers  far  afield  from  tlutt  which 
should  have  been  his  intellectual  home.  dSsthetically  he  was  the  neatest 
of  Oxonistns,  and  many  of  his  passionate  errors  were  perhaps  tiie  out- 
come of  Oxford  insensibility.  Tliere  is  a  debt  owing  to  his  memory, 
whidi  has  been  increased  by  the  exaggerated  deference  paid  to  a 
devotional  minor  poet,  and  we  want  some  brave  soul  to  advocate  its 
discharge  in  a  manner  worthy  tha  reputation,  if  not  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shdley,  at  all  events  of  Oxford. 


TBXunrr  Colubgx,  Oahbbidoe, 

April  ISth. 

For  some  time  it*  has  been  rather  f  aahionable  to  hint  dairkly  at  the 
reign  of  a  Jesus  clique  in  University  boating,  and  now  Jesus  men  will 
hear  it  said  on  many  sides  that  it  is  they  who  have  undone  our  fortunee 
on  the  Thames.  To  a  First  Trinity  man  it  must,  of  course,  seem 
p;rievous  that  First  Trinity,  which  has  played  so  disting^shed  a  part 
in  the  past,  should  have  lost  by  its  own  fault  ahnost  all  influence  on  the 
river ;  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  imaoine  that  the  restoration  of  the 
prestige  of  his  own  boat^dub  is  the  chief  thing  needful  for  securing 
future  success.  Such  a  view  is,  however,  scarcely  justified  by  historical 
considefations,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  long  ago  similar 
remarks  to  those  now  made  about  the  preponderaofce  ci  Jesus  were 
made  about  that  of  First  Trinity. 

And  it  would  be  unfair  as  well  as  ungrateful  to  shut  one's' eyes  to 
the  great  services  which  Jesus  has  been  rendering  during  the  last  few 
vears.  It  was  very  lucky  for  Cambridge  that  when  Mr.  (&ldie  could  no 
longer  be  her  ohampton^  she  could  lay  ner  hands  on  Mr.  Bhodes.  ^Die 
glory  which  Jesus  Oollege  maintained  and  increased  under  Mr.  Bhodee's 
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auspices  was  the  result  of  singular  perseverance,  and  it  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  everj-daj  experience  of  life  that  those  who  have  come  to  the 
front  by  their  merit  should  occupy  for  a  while  a  leading  position.  'Nor 
does  it  seem  possible  for  the  man^ement  of  the  Uniyersity  boat  to  be 
carried  on  otherwise  than  by  an  ougarchy,  which  in  the  mouths  of  the 
dissatisfied,  particularly  of  those  who  have  a  personal  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied,  is  always  liable  to  receive  the  name  of  ''  clique." 

Our  thorough-going  defeat  may  be  a  good  thing  for  us,  inasmuch  as 
it  IB  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  the  fuUest  discussion  of  all  that  in  any  way 
wants  amending.  But  let  the  expostfaeto  wise  bear  in  mind  that  there 
were  very  eminent  judges  who  pronounced  on  the  eve  of  the  late  race 
a  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  crew  and  their  general  form. 

Who  at  this  moment  could  write  about  Cambridge  rowing  without 
thinking  of  the  revered  old  ''Blue"  who  has  just  ^ne  to  his  rest? 
The  memory  of  Selw}Ti  will  long  be  an  inspiration.  It  does  ncit 
condemn  the  present  generation,  for  things  have  altered  since  1831. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  another  link  which  bound  us  with  the  past  was 
removed  by  the  death  of  William  Selwyn,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity.  It  will  long  be  remembered  how  warm  an  interest  he  took  to 
the  last  in  the  river,  and  how  he  used  to  be  seen  rowing  down  to  the 
May  races,  wearing  the  straw  hat  and  **  blazer"  of  the  club,  of  which 
he  was  so  proud. 

Everybody  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  aftei*noon  of  Friday,  the  12th 
inst.,  at  Lilliebridge. 

The  April  sunshine  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  snow  which  fell 
at  Fenner's,  when  the  men  who  were  to  win  for  us  the  Odd  Event  made 
good  their  claim  to  represent  their  Ahna  Mater  in  the  inter-University 
athletic  contest. 

Mr.  Churton,  of  King's,  President  of  the  ''Sanctae  Trinitatis  Gon- 
^temitas,"  is  very  angry  at  the  remarks  lately  made  about  that 
Oonfiratemity  by  TVuth,   and    it  certainly  does    seem    grotesque    to 

5 lace  such  an  innocent  association  in  the  category  of  secret  societies, 
'here  is  so  much  vague  use  nowadays  of  the  expressionB  ''  Sacerdo- 
talism" and  '' Bitualism,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  apply 
them  to  specific  cases ;  but,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  it  seems  to 
be  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  *'  S.  T.  0."  to  propagate  wluit  is  known 
as  *^  anomia."  The  public  need  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  because 
this  comparative  handful  of  ''  good  Churchmen  "  (as  they  love  to  call 
themselves)  are  bent  upon  united  effort  towards  the  realisation  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  true  ideal  of  life. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  theological  opinion  here  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  furthermore  perhaps  a  subject  upon  which  it  is 
hardly  desirable  to  enlarge  in  a  letter  of  this  character.  A  few  words, 
however,  may  be  ventured.  There  are  many  survivals  of  that  old 
"Evangelical"  movement  of  which,  in  the  days  of  Simeon,  Cambridge 
was  the  centre ;  but  the  newest  churches  seem  to  reflect  largely  by  their 
style  of  internal  decoration  and  the  manner  of  their  services,  that  spirit 
which  in  its  extremes  is  known  as  Eitualism.  The  Divinity  Profeseors^ 
ate  moderate  men,  but  their  teaching  seems  in  the  main  to  be  based 
upon  the  doctrines  often  called  **  Anglican,"  as  to  the  existence  in  the 
Cnurch  of  England  of  a  valid  Apostolical  Succession,  and  the  neceasily 
for  such  a  succession  in  a  true  Church,  and  in  the  rightful  administra- 
tion of  the  'Sacraments. 
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The  general  tone  of  the  University  is  certainly  not  Hitualistio,  nor 
can  the  clergy  be  said  to  be  any  longer  masters  of  the  situation.  Many 
Fellows  of  Colleges  do  not  dream,  nowadays,  of  taking  orders,  and  it  is 
often  remarked  that  NooIoot  has  been  making  rapid  strides  among 
them.   As  to.  goings-over  to  Kome,  they  are,  I  thmk,  almost  unknown. 

No  estimate  of  the  leading  divines  at  Cambridge  would  be  just 
which  should  overlook  their  earnest  wish  to  deal  fairly  by  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  day.  There  is  very  little  about  them  of  that  narrowness 
which  would  condemn  only  imperfectly  heard  the  views  of  a  Tyndall  or 
a  Clifford. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  eminent  men  of  science  may  have 
gained  an  unfavourable  impression  from  their  experience  of  a  certain 
sermon  preached  at  the  University  Church  last  autunm.  It  happened, 
singidany  enough,  that  on  the  day  after  Mr.  Darwin  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  were  doing  our  best  to 
entertain  some  very  distinguished  physicists  who  had  come  up  for  a 
grand  banquet  given  by  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mar>''8  was  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  "  Syllabus,"  a  general  denunciation  was  levelled  by  the  right  rev. 
preacher  at  the  devoted  head  of  modem  civilisation.  It  had  been 
foretold  in  Prophecy  that  iron  should,  in  the  latter  day,  be  mingled 
with  clay  ;  and  did  we  not  see  around  us  the  mingling  in  ihe  politics  of 
the  European  nations,  of  iron,  the  element  of  force,  with  day,  the 
democratic  element  ?  The  old  theoiy  of  the  divinity  of  the  supreme 
political  authority  was  vanishing.  The  Burials  Bill  tended  in  the 
direction  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and«  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  would  open  the  door  to  Secularism,  nationalism, 
and  Eomanism. 

If  anyone  went  off  with  the  idea  that  this  was  an  average  specimen 
of  a  University  sermon,  it  was  a  great  error. 

Mr.  Huxley  had  made  a  somewhat  imgenerous  sneer  at  our  Univer- 
sity at  the  banquet  the  night  before.  He  reproached  us  for  not  having 
much  earlier  than  we  did  publicly  recognised  the  services  to  science 
rendered  by  Darwin.  I  he  fact  is  that  Dr.  Darwin  has  long  been  abun- 
dantly honoured  here.  His  books  have  been  read  and  pondered  over, 
and  talked  about.  His  method  of  thought  has  profoundly  influenced 
Cambridge  men,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  his  influence  more  decidedly 
to  be  traced  than  in  the  University  pulpit. 

The  Nonconformists  have  now  a  flourishing  public  school  here, 
located  at  the  pleasant  spot  formerly  called  **  'Hie  Leys,"  the  head- 
master being  the  well  known  scholar,  Dr.  Moulton. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Oirton  College  and  Cavendish  CoUege  did  not 
obtain  sites  as  favourable  as  the  Leys  School.  Both  of  these  are  quite 
outside  the  town,  the  former  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles..  Cavendish 
is  one  of  the  first  objects  likely  to  strike  the  attention  of  a  traveller 
approaching  Cambridge  by  the  Ghreat  Northern  or  Great  Eastern 
Railway :  a  large  red-brick  pile  on  the  road  to  the  Gh>gmagog  HOls. 

The  intention  of  its  founders  was  to  supply  a  place  of  abode  for  & 
body  of  younger  students  than  the  ordinary  under^^raduates :  persoQ» 
who  might  not  wish  to  give  up  some  of  the  precious  years  of  leg^ 
majority  exclusively  to  study.  If  youths  of  sixteen  were  to  be  invited 
to  the  University,  it  seemed  proper  to  provide  for  tiiexn  a  sort  of  half- 
way-house between  school  and  college.      Things  seem  to  be  going  odl 
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hopefully  so  far.  Mr.  John  Ooz,  one  of  the  most  universally  liked  of 
our  junior  Fellows,  is  now  the  Principal. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  College  for  women  at 
Newnham  HaU  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presided  over,  from  its 
earliest  days,  by  a  lady  possessing,  in  addition  to  many  eminent 
personal  qualities,  an  illustrious  name.  Miss  dough  is  a  sister  of  the 
late  Arthur  Hugh  dough. 

The  Ghraces  recommended  by  the  Council  to  the  Senate,  of  which  I 

rve  some  account  in  my  last  letter,  were  non-placeted  with  a  vengeance, 
large  number  of  non-residents  took  f  rieht  at  the  idea  of  the  some* 
what  wholesale  disfranchisement  proposed,  and  rushed  up  to  vote.  The 
residt  is  hardly  surprising.  It  seems  from  so  many  points  of  view 
desirable  to  keep  up  the  most  intimate  relations  between  the  University 
and  her  non-resident  children. 

The  Master  of  Sidney  is  ^'ashamed  of  his  country."  He  teUs  the 
editor  of  the  leading  local  paper  that  he  has  over  and  over  again  pro- 
claimed *'thafc  England  was  being  betrayed."  The  war  against 
Turkey  has  been,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Phelps,  a  '^  brutal,  diabolicid  war 
of  invasion  and  aggression"  by  a  ''vast  horde  of  murderers  and 
robbers."  He  describes  the  St.  James's  Hall  Conference  as  "fanatical  and 
frenzied  proceedings."  Now  that  Lord  Derby  has  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  Mimstiy,  ''the  secret  mystery  of  England's  paralysis  is 
revealed ; "  not,  however,  "  until  we  had  proved  ourselves  consum- 
mate adepts  in  oowaxdly  treachery." 

Such  are  the  outpourings  of  one  academic  heart  on  the  questions  of 
the  day.  The  Pfofessor  of  Anglo-Saxon  whom  we  are  to  have  very 
soon,  will,  perhaps,  encourage  a  taste  for  more  homely  adjectives.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Dr.  Phelps  is  too  old  to  eo  to  sdiool  again,  even 
though  tiie  choice  of  the  electors  should  fall  on  so  great  a  master  as 
Mr.  Skeat.  Mr.  Skeat  and  Mr.  Lumby  are  understock  to  be  the  onlj 
forthcoming  candidates  for  the  chair. 


Tehiitt  Oozjjiok,  DiTBiJir. 

SosM  rather  interesting  discoveries  have  lately  been  made  in  our 
Libzaxy.  Among  them  is  a  little  old  manuscript  book,  which  was  at 
first  hastily  assumed  to  be  in  the  writiiur  of  the  celebrated  Ussher. 
The  datesi  however,  are  aminst  this.  The  writer  must  have  been 
£[enz7  Usskery  the  first  Fellow  nominated  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
charter.  He  was  unde  to  the  great  Archbishon,  and  was  himself 
Archbidiop  of  Annagh.  I  was  permitted  to  make  an  extract  from 
the  MS.y  <u  which  I  send  you  a  faiuiful  copy : — 

The  bounds  of  Trin  :  Coll :  Dublin 

Thomas  Smith  major 
George  Kennedy  /  g^^^ 
John  Miles  J  "«'»»**«. 

Hoemmo  ^  J^Hj  anno  regni  reginae  nostrae  Elizabethae  tricesimo  quarto, 
annoq :  Domini  1692.  Stoat  se  extendimt  in  longitadkiem  a  campo  vocat : 
attgl :  Hogpn  ^preene  ex  parte  oocidentali  uaq  :  ad  terrain  nnper  monasterij 
beataa  Manae  Virginia  juxta  Dublin  nunc  in  tenura  Johania  Dongan  generosi 
ex  parte  ofientoli  et  aicnt  jacet  in  latitudine  a  veneUa  quae  ducit  ad  fontem 
8tL  Patridj  ex  parte  australi  uaq :  ad  terra  praedictam  nuper  monaaterij 
beatae  Manae  viiguusy  et  fiumen  AxkJSdfy  ex  boroBdi  parte — 
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Hezaaticon  prae  foribiu  collegij 
Trifltis  Jema  diii  latitans  caput  extulit  umbria 

Pulaa  e  barbariesy  vis  fera,  furta,  DohUi 
Cum  dedit  iste  Leo  pacem,  Lyra  duloiB  opem  [qtle  7] 

Arx  ignita  locu,  ot  liber  atq  :  Domue 
Alma  Domu)i  miaeria  Hospea  nutrixq  :*  pupillia 

Queia  Honor  aut  virtua  aut  pia  muaa  plac  [et] 

The  classical  reader  will  notice  the  correction  the  writm*  makes  in  his 
own  quantity.  He  had  got  pupiUis  wrong  at  first.  Friscian  is  decidedly 
a  little  scratched  in  latitanSy  but  people  in  l^ose  days  took  liberties  with 
grammar  which  we  would  not  allow  ourselves  now,  when  we  no  longer 
employ  Latin  as  a  practical  language.  The  allusion  in  the  rerses  is  to 
the  College  arms — a  burning  castle  surmounted  by  a  lion,  a  harp  and  a 
book  The  burning  castle  is  the  cognisance  of  Dublin  city,  which  gave 
the  site  {arx  ignita  locum),  the  lion  (England)  gave  peace,  the  lyre 
(Ireland)  endowment,  and  so  there  springs  up  a  book  and  a  house. 

The  description  of  the  boundaries  is  cunous.  On  three  sides  they 
are  almost  unchanged.  Hoggin  Greene  survives  as  Oollege  Ghreen ;  it  is 
the  site  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (old  Parliament  House),  of  King 
William's  statue,  and  now  of  a  fine  statue  of  Ghrattaa.  ''Flumen 
Anliffy"  is  there  still,  and  grows  dirtier  day  by  day.  The  actual 
College  does  not  adjoin  the  river,  but  the  intennediate  lands  are  part  of 
its  endowment,  and  the  houses  pay  m>und  rent  to  the  Bursar,  the 
Theatre  Eoyal  being  one  of  them.  Then  vmella  quae  dueit  ad  fimtem 
8.  Patricii  survives  in  Nassau  Street,  which,  however,  is  now  a  leading 
thoroughfare,  and  by  no  means  a  venella»  TSome  of  your  readers  may  not 
recognise  this  mediaeval  word  for  a  lane ;  it  is  a  diminutive  from  vena,) 
Saint  Patrick's  Well  is  in  the  Fellows'  Garden,  not  far  from  the  junction 
of  N^assau  Street  and  Grafton  Street.     But  the  estate  of  John  Dongan, 

Ctleman,  is  not  now  to  be  identified,  so  far  as  I  know.  If  the  College 
not  pushed  out  its  eastern  boundanr,  Westland  Bow,  the  site  of  the 
Kingstown  Eailway  Station,  must  be  the  l>on^;aa  property.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  College  Park  now  occupies  that  site. 

There  is  to  be  no  election  to  Fellowship  this  year.  This  is  reallv 
a  misfortune,  because  there  are  two  men  of  great  merit  waiting  with 
justifiable  impatience  for  the  next  vacancy.  Ur.  Tliomas  Maguire,  the 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Queen's  College,  Gkdway,  is  many  years  older 
than  Fellowship  candidates  usually  are.  He  graduated  in  1854,  taking 
second  Gk>ld  Medal  in  classics.  Being  a  Homan  Catholic,  he  was  then 
incapable  of  holding  any  College  emolument.  It  was  not  until  (I  think) 
1869  that  his  great  services  to  classical  learning  received  any  recogni- 
tion. He  was  wen  appointed  to  the  chair  he  now  holds.  During  tiie 
fifteen  years  between  taking  his  degree  and  getting  the  Professorship, 
he  had  been  working  hard  in  the  cause  of  the  mssical  revival  in  Dublin. 
His  essay  on  the  Platonic  idea  is  read  and  valued  by  all  students  of 
Plato.  He  was  beaten  at  tiie  last  Fellowship  examination  by  a 
mathematician.  The  College  authorities  cannot  get  over  the  old  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  exact  sciences;  so  that  dassical  scholars  are 
very  heavily  handicapped  for  the  Fellowe^p  stakes.  Even  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  found  possible  to  get  in  on  mathematics  as  a  sole 
subject ;   but  no  Fellow  has  ever  been  elected  on  classics  alone.    The 

lin  marjfin]  *  pupillia  sedula  natriz 
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other  caudidate  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Purser,  is  a  mathematician. 
He  also  was  until  lately  ineligible,  as  being  a  Dissenter  from  the  (then) 
Established  Church.  I  confess  I  hope  victory  will  incline  next  time  to 
the  classical  side.  Meaning  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Purser,  Dr.  Maguire 
is  worth  dozens  of  him  or  almost  any  other  mathematician.  But 
nothing  can  be  done  until  the  Commission  makes  some  arrangement  for 
superannuations. 

The  pranks  of  undergraduates  seldom  do  much  harm  to  anybody — 
even  to  themselves.  But  when  a  young  gentleman  takes  to  bom- 
barding the  Dining  Hall  windows  with  a  pea  rifle,  it  is  time  for  the 
Junior  Dean  to  speak  to  him.  The  "  gib "  in  question  (if  he  is  not 
actually  a  junior  freshman,  he  is  gibbish  enough  to  be  one)  not  only 
bi*oke  the  window,  but  pierced  Flood's  portrait  on  the  opposite  wall. 
Luckily,  the  wound  was  only  in  the  skirts  of  the  orator  s  coat.  He 
was  pretty  well  ujsed  to  bullets  in  his  lifetime,  but  it  woidd  be  a  pity  to 
make  a  target  of  his  picture.  Seriously,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
an  example  of  the  delinquent,  for  the  loss  caused  by  such  another 
practical  joke  might  be  irreparable. 

Lawn  tennis  has  resimied  its  sway  in  the  quadrangles,  and  cricket 
in  the  Park.  La  the  Park,  too,  may  be  seen  youths  training  for  the 
June  athletic  sports.  We  ahall  soon  have  the  annual  cricket  matches, 
and  the  middle  of  June  brings  on  the  Great  GFames.    The  bicycle  is 

getting  into  disuse  for  the  present.     Some  clever  person,  by  the  way, 
as  hitched  the  bicycle  into  a  pentameter  : — 

Semi-virumque  rotam,  semi-rotamque  virum. 

The  idea  is  ingenious,  if  not  strictly  accurate  in  etymology. 

The  Medical  School  has  been  protesting  against  the  recent  conditions 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  their 
objections  are  chiefly  to  the  discharge  after  ten  years,  and  to  the  abolition 
of  the  regimental  system.  That  the  objections  are  practical  is  proved 
by  the  paucity  of  candidates.  Meantime,  some  amiable  enthusiast  of  the 
Bengal  Medical  Staff  has  been  pu£B.ng  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  the 
Dublin  papers.  It  is  better,  certainty,  than  the  army,  and  better  than 
the  Poor  Law  appointments  at  home ;  but  India  is  no  paradise,  and  a 
man  with  any  hopes  of  getting  work  at  home  had  better  Keep  out  of  it. 
Moreover,  the  Indian  Government  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  an  employer, 
as  many  a  competition  wallah  can  tell  to  his  sorrow.  Still,  Indian  service 
is  better  than  nothing,  and  an  Indian  doctor  need  not  starve.  But  if 
there  is  war  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  conditions  of  army  service  will 
be  made  more  palatable,  and  thus  we  may  see  an  opening  provided  for 
men  who  at  present  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves. 


Edinburgh  University, 

April  iSth. 

A  quiet  session  has  come  to  an  end.  College  is  entirely  deserted, 
unless  we  take  account  of  the  unhappv  candidates  for  graduation. 
Their  sad  shades  have  been  hovering  about  the  gates,  awaiting  the 
examiners'  lists  \ — 

Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum, 
Tendebantque  manus  ripsB  ulterioris  amore. 
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Their  fate  was  anuounQed  to-day. 

The  Bession  being  over,  I  may  not  have  cause  to  write  a .  University 
letter  for  some  time,  and  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  a  few  gleanings  from 
the  Beport  of  the  University  Commission,  it  is  curious  that,  except 
in  reference  to  graduation,  the  Beport  makes  no  mention  of  Theological 
Faculties.  Theological  reform  is  what  many  think  there  is  most  need 
of  in  Scotch  colleges;  and  one  of  those  who  tnink  so,  Dr.  John  Muir,  of 
this  city,  himself  a  Commissioner,  has  appended  to  the  Beport 
a  short  paper  on  theological  matters.  In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned , 
that  many  would  have  our  Theological  Chairs  placed  on  a  level  with 
secular,  while  others  would  restrict  them  to  the  various  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Either  plan  would  improve  the  present  state  of  matters. 
Because  no  open  dissatisfaction  with  our  Theological  Faculties  is 
expressed,  too  many  think  that  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
But  in  these  days  of  free  inquiry,  it  is  a  bad  sign  that  we  hear  of 
our  reverend  professors  neither  on  one  side  nor  another.  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  we  have  only  one  man  of  ability  in  our  Edinburgh 
Theological  Hall ;  and  in  England  or  G-ermany  he  would  not  pass  for 
a.  genius. 

We  have  at  length  forced  ourselves  to  admit  that  theology  is  a 
science  ;  but  we  do  not  yet  admit  that  it  should  be  taught  as  a  science. 
One  might  say  that  in  certain  denominational  colleges  it  is  taught  as 
an  art.  A  United  Presbyterian  professor  has  attained  his  chief  end,  if 
his  students  are  turned  out  United  Presbyterians  to  the  core.  Free 
Oiiurch  students  are  Free  Churchmen  first,  and  theologians  afterwards. 

Would  the  ends  of  philosophy  be  furthered,  if  a  umitarian  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  gave  certificates  only  to  such  of  his  students  as 
passed  from  him  utUitarians  ?  Does  any  Professor  of  Medicine  judge 
his  students  by  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Physic  ?  '*  We  have  two 
wants.  We  want,  first,  scientific  teaching  of  theology,  apart  from 
Church  altogether.  We  want,  secondly,  a  teaching  for  those  who  con- 
template entering  the  Church  as  clergymen,  but  a  teaching  free  from 
denominationalism.  For  this  last,  tests  would  be  required;  for  the 
first,  no  test  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  most  feasible  modification  on  our  present  system  suggested  is 
that  of  Professor  Edward  Caird.  He  proposes  that  Theological  Chairs 
be  thrown  open  to  all  who  would  accept  the  tests  at  present  required. 
It  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  teaching  of  theology  were  removea  from 
the  University,  and  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  denominations.  This 
would  render  the  University  anti-theological,  and  would  disturb  its 
balance.  But  the  effect  of  Professor  Cairo's  plan  would  probably  be 
the  ultimate  absorption  of  all  denominational  Halls  in  one  great 
University  Hall. 

What  time  would  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
coalition,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Other  Halls  exist ;  Iheir  professors 
are  well  paid,  and  are  confided  in  for  their  soundness.  Were  the 
University  Theological  Faculty  freed  from  connection  with  the 
Established  Church,  it  is  possible  that  Church  might  for  a  time  set  up  a 
Hall  of  its  own.  There  are  many  difi&culties  in  the  way  of  Professor 
Oaird's  proposal;  but  these  difficulties  are  not  difficulties  of  theory. 
Professor  Milligan,  of  Aberdeen,  modifies  this  scheme,  and  would  be 
glad  to  throw  open  the  Chairs  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  without 
tests,  while  the  Professors  of  Church  History  and  Dogmatic  Theology 
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would  be  Bubjected  to  tests.  It  is  very  STident  that  a  Bomaa  OaUiolic 
might  t^Buih  Hebrew  perfectlj,  while— <K>uld  it  happen  tihat  he  was. 
appointed  in  Sootland — ^he  mi^ht  be  a  dangerous  Professor  of  Church 
Histoij.  But  if  the  University  Court  went  the  length  of  wpoiuting  a 
|toman  Catholic  Professor  (rf  Church  History,  thers  would  surely  be 
strong  reason  and  need  for  his  selection. 

The  most  radical  changes  are  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Donaldson^ 
Bector  of  Edinburgh  High  School.  He  says,  what  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  restriction  on  C£airs  causes  the  loss  of  much  theological  talent. 
When  he  was  appointed  with  Dr.  Eoberts  to  edit  a  translation  of  the 
Church  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  it  was  feared  that  such  an 
undertaking  could  not  be  carried  through  in  Scotland.  But  scholaiship 
€(merged  froia  the  most  unsuspected  quarters ;  and  ere  long  he  found 
seUetion  of  translators  the  only  difficulty.  Now  most  of  these  traaalatorB, 
or  would-be  translators,  were  entirely  debarred  from  competing  for  a 
Unirersity  Chair. 

Dr.  Donaldson's  ideal  Faculty  of  Theology  is  large,  but  yery  much 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  various  Halls  at  present  existing.  X^rst,  he 
would  have  a  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language ;  and  next,  he  would 
have  one  or  two  dealing  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  one  dealing 
with  the  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  writings.  Then  there  would  be 
required  a  Professor  of  Archaeology,  dealing  with  MSS.,  en>eGially  the 
MSB.  of  the  New  Testament.  Mt&r  this  would  come  a  Professor  of 
HeHenistic  Greek,  and  Ghreek  as  developed  in  the  New  TestamMit  and 
the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Two  or  three  professors  would  be  required 
for  investigation  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  three  or 
.  four  for  the  history  of  Church  and  domia, — say,  for  ancient,  mediseval, 
and  modem  history.  Thus  from  fineen  to  twenty  Chairs  would  be 
necessary.  How  far  attendance  on  the  lectures  connected  with  them 
would  be  required  from  students,  Dr.  Donaldson  does  not  say.  To  his 
plan  Lord  lioncrieff  objected  that  two  men  of  antagonistic  views  might 
lecture  si^e  by  side.  Dr.  Donaldson  replied  &at  this  would  be 
productive  only  of  good. 

Dr.  Donaldson's  ideal  is  in  the  far  future.  Opinion  is  not  ripe  for 
action  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  whither  the  stream 
of  feeling  flows ;  and  the  stream  cannot  be  turned  back.  Would  that 
the  religious  conservatism  which  is  so  much  the  result  <^  ignorance 
were  discarded,  and  that  those  who  are  moving  in  this  matter  irere 
recognised  as  simply  lovers  of  truth  !  It  is  amazing  to  turn  page  after 
page  of  the  Commissioners'  Keport,  and  observe  the  pertinacity  of  Dr. 
ICuir  in  eliciting  the  opinion  of  all  witnesses  on  the  question  of  theo- 
logical freedom.  If  ms  questions  and  the  answers  they  received  were 
ooUected,  they  would  form  an  instructive  and  very  unfavourable 
criticism  on  our  present  system  of  teaching  divinity. 

Hie  Chairman  of  the  Conamission  asked  Principal  Campbell,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  if  any  students  would  attend  lectures  by  undenominational 
professors.  Prmcipal  Campbell  replied,  '^  The  Church  would  not  send 
them,  but  the  students  would  very  willingly  attend."  So  said  Dr. 
Donaldson:^'' The  right  man  will  always  create  any  number  of 
st!:^dents."  We  must  wait  for  the  time  when  endowment  of  free 
thought  is  not  looked  upon  as  endowment  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church. 
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CUEBENT   UTEEATUEE. 


TJumgkU  and  HzpertmceB  of  a 
ChariUf  Or^anistUiontst,  By  J. 
HomsbyWriglit.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Bev.  E.  H.  Oarr. 
London  :  W.  Hunt  and  Co.  1878. 

Mr.  Homsby  Wright  asks  us  to 
allow  for  his  having ' '  committed  no 
end  of  faux  pas  in  these  hastily 
written  pages  :  perpetrated  a 
thousand  offenees  against  good 
taste,  soiling  them  with  sorry 
rhetoric,  rabid  denunciation,  crack- 
brained  ezag^ration."  He  would 
have  us  take  a  sheet  of  adhesive 
paper  and  paste  it  over  every  line 
of  the  kind,  but  ben  us  to  spare 
only  his  facts.  We  fuUy  allow 
that  his  style  of  writing  would 
offend  the  literary  purist,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  regret  to  find 
roughnesses  and  hommy  idiosyn- 
crasies in  his  book,  for  they  help 
to  prove  that  his  object  has  not 
been  mere  bookmakmg.  In  so 
radical  a  matter  as  the  manage- 
ment of  charitable  relief  it  is  more 
hopeful  to  meet  with  earnestness, 
candour,  and  facts,  however  rudely 
set,  than  with  refined  and  senti- 
mental language,  pregnant  with  no 
practical  suggeetiveness. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  worker.  The 
cases  upon  which  many  of  us 
moralise  from  a  respectful  distance 
he  knows  by  dose  acquaintance. 
He  is  not  to  be  brow-oeaten  by 
*'  benevolent  fanatics,  philan- 
thropic lunatics,  and  charitable 
imbeciles"  quoting  against  him 
oaaes  of  starvation,  or  of  harshness 
to  deserving  persons.  He  would 
Boist  to  ^e  aole-produced  help- 
Mssness  that  leads  to  starvation, 


and  question  whether  the  '*  deserv- 
ing  person"   would   always  faoo* 
investigation. 

We  confess  for  ourselves  that 
we  have  often  regarded  charity 
organisation  as  hard  and  cold  and 
uncharitable ;  and  so  we  feel  sure 
it  might  be  made  if  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  well  paid  officials,  who 
would  constitute  a  species  of 
bumbledom  unto  which  all  human 
distress  would  become  as  a  natural 
enemy  and  daily  torment.  But 
charity  organisation  as  Mr.  Wright 
and  his  fellows  understand  it,  is 
the  charitahU  organisation  of 
charity;  and  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  the  facts  produced  in 
this  volxmie,  which  are  evidently 
put  forth  in  sincere  good  faith  and 
good  will,  make  us  feel  how  un- 
organised charity  in  the  majority 
of  instances  mars  more  than  she 
makes  in  the  way  of  good.  One 
very  fair  argument  against  the 
ordinary  thoughtless  charity  is 
that  it  is  but  a  temporary  pal- 
liative, tending  to  leave  the  victim 
of  the  sweet  taste  of  pauperising 
beneficence  worse  off  than  before. 
Casual  and  ignorant  charity  puts  its 
hand  into  its  pocket  and  gives  under 
stress  of  momentary  feeling.  The  re- 
cipient may  be  a  clever  prof  essional 
mendicant ;  or  he  may  be  an  honest 
person  in  trouble.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
money  given  is  only  enough  to 
excite  the  receiver,  not  to  better 
him.  The  giver  has  relieved  his 
conscience;  he  has  not  time,  o£ 
course,  to  see  the  case  ihrough*- 
We  may,  for  these  modem  times^ 
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modify  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  traveller  in  dis- 
tress crouches  by  the  waysjde, 
and  moans  aloud  inarticulately. 
The  orthodox  priest  does  not  pass 
bv  on  the  otlnBr  side.  No,  with  a 
pious  ejaculation,  he  drops  a  coin 
into  the  poor  wretch's  lap  and 
passes  on,  relieved  by  what  he  has 
done.  The  official  Levite  smiles 
benignantly  as  he  comes  near ;  he 
does  not  pass  by  in  coldness  of 
heart,  but  lets  fall  a  ticket  for  soup 
and  an  order  for  coals.  The  man 
only  groans: — ^how  .  imgrateful 
these  people  are.  There  comes 
by  anon  the  travelling  agent  of 
despised  Samaria.  He  first  quietly 
examines  whether  the  apparenfc 
wounds  that  so  touched  the  heart  of 
the  g^od  priest  and  busy  official 
^re  made  of  red  paint  or  real ;  if 
the  former,  he  puts  the  man  on  his 
own  beast  and  brings  him  to  the 
police  office  to  be  taken  care  of. 
if  the  wounds  are  real,  he  equally 
epares  no  pains  to  have  right  done ; 
he  sees  the  case  through.  He 
puts  the  priest's  denarius  towards 
the  fund  which  will  be  necessary 
for  the  poor  man's  treatment ;  he 
retains  the  soup  and  coal  tickets 
until  good  use  can  be  made  of 
•them. 

The  Charity  Organisation  de- 
partment  might  be  the  banker 
of  charitable  people.  If  there  is 
time  and  strength  to  spare  in 
work  for  the  helpless,  it  can  be 
directed  aright  by  experienced 
■persons,  and  the  waste  of  mis- 
direction spared.  If  there  is 
money  to  spare,  provision  is 
made  that  it  shedl  not  be  dis- 
HBipated  upon  the  crafty  vaga- 
bond who  is  always  first  in  the 
field  and  loudest  in  appeal,  but 
shall  be  bestowed  upon  the  true 
case  of  need,  and  that  not  inade- 
quately, but  so  long  as  the  need 
is  urgent,  and  until  the  individual 
aided  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  set  about  helping  himself. 


Mr.  Wright's  book  is  a  honuly 
with  practical  illustrations  upon 
the  evils  of  squandered  alms- 
giving; money  given,  that  is, 
without  any  thought  whether  it 
will  be  a  real  benefit  or  become 
only  the  transmitted  seed  of  pau- 
perism. There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  forthcoming  enough  cha- 
ritable money  to  relieve  all  distress 
that  needs  it  in  our  own  country, 
provided  it  could  be  properly  ad- 
ministered. Provided,  too,  that 
benevolent  persons  would  take 
advice  of  those  with  hearts  no  less 
large  than  their  own,  but  with 
heads  somewhat  more  strong  and 
experienced,  and  would  cease 
from  producing  that  most  insi- 
dious pest,  whose  sins  extend  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation- 
the  pet  pauper. 

To  Mj.  Wright  we  would  refer 
anyone  seeking  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  realfy  beneficent  alms- 
giving. On  the  impostor  at  home, 
the  impostor  abroad,  softly  worded 
testimonials,  propagated  pauper- 
ism, thrift,  overlapping  of  the 
alms  of  one  person  by  another 
(in  the  house  of  one  '*  destitute" 
person,  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and 
private  charity  alike,  were  found 
sixty-six  excellent  pairs  of  boots, 
scores  of  different  articles  of 
clothing,  and  over  forty  pounds 
in  gold),  charitable  severity,  ade- 
quacy of  relief,  genteel  poverty, 
starvation,  voting  charities,  inves- 
tigation,^-on  these  various  sides 
of  the  great  question  of  chanty 
Mr.  Wnght  may  be  refexred  to 
for  information.  He  is  of 
thoroughly  kindly  nature,  and 
when  a  man  after  so  many 
years  as  his  of  diligent  unpaid 
labour  on  behalf  of  his  brethren 
in  distress,  feels  that  nothing  so 
satisfies  the  religious  instincts  of 
his  nature  as  charity  organisation, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.     We  feel  satisfied  that 
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his  book  will  not  lead  its  reader  to 
button  up  his  pockets  and  shut  the 
door  of  nis  heart,  an  effect  that 
the  being  subjected  to  imposture 
a  few  times  in  succession  is  wont 
to  produce  upon  the  ordinary  alms- 

fiver ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
est  remedies  possible  for  the  dis- 
tress that  touches  us  so  often,  will 
inspire  hope  of  its  alleviation,  a 
feeling  which  leads  to  a  larger 
beneficence  than  ever  is  evoked  in 
response  to  the  impostor's  well 
modulated  whine. 


A  Sketch  of  th$  Talmud.  Sepher 
Tezirahf  a  Book  on  Creation,  with 
English  Translation,  etc.  By  Hey. 
Dr.  Isidor  Kalisch.  New  Tork : 
L.  H.  Frank  and  Co.    1877. 

When  a  book  commences  at 
both  ends,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  a  reviewer  to  know  where  to 
begin.  Dr.  Kalisch's  brief  account 
of  the  Talmud  has  its  title  page  on 
what,  according  to  Western  notions, 
is  the  first  page  of  the  book ;  but 
his  work  on  ancient  Jewish  meta- 
physics, which  is  included  in  the 
-same  volimie,  commences  on  the 
last  page,  and  runs  according  to 
the  Oriental  fashion.  The  two 
treatises  thus  meet  in  the  middle 
of  the  book. 

That  Hebrew  scholars  are  not 
behind  English  ones  in  historic 
breadth  ana  absence  of  bigotry 
may  be  judged  from  the  following 
passage,  wnich  refers  to  Anti- 
gonus,  one  of  whose  sayings  was 
misunderstood,  and  credited  with 
the  origination  of  Sadduceeism  : — 
''  It  is  not  only  historically  certain, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  invasion 
of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
the  Grecian  language,  literature, 
and  culture  were  transplanted  to 
Palestine,  but  the  very  name 
'  Antigonus '  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  me  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew 
languages  had  to  yield  their  places 
to  the  Ghrecian."  In  the  number 
for  October,  1877,  of  the  old  series 


of  this  I^agazine,  this  question  of 
language  was  discussed  in  a  paper 
entitled  '^  Did  Jesus  know  Greek  ?" 
The  subject  has  since  received  a 
full  treatment  in  the  **  Expositor" 
from  Professor  Roberts  and  Dr. 
Sanday. 

The  newest  portion  of  Dr. 
Kalisch's  work  is  the  translation 
now  first  made  in  English  of  the 
cosmogonical  book  **  Yezirah." 
In  the  tenth  century  this  work  was 
represented  as  very  ancient ;  it  is 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Abraham, 
in  the  way  books  were  wont  to 
be  sot  down  to  ancient  patriarchs 
or  prophets  among  the  Jews.  Dr. 
Kalisch  considers  its  probable  date 
to  be  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  It  is  a  book  of 
Cabala,  or  mystical  doctrine,  and 
while  in  connection  and  accord 
with  the  Biblical  books,  evidences 
the  fusion  of  Oriental  and  Greek 
speculative  thought. 

As  we  read  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Gnosticism,  but 
of  a  temperate  order: — **The  spirit 
of  the  living    God,    praised  and 
glorified  be  the  name  of  Him  who 
fives  to  all  eternity.     The  articulate 
word  of  creative  power,  the  spirit 
and  the  word  are  what  we  call  the 
holy  spirit.     Air    emanated  from 
the  spirit  by  which  He  formed  and 
established  twenty-two  consonants, 
stamina.     Three  of  them,  however, 
are  fundamental  letters  or  mothers, 
seven  double  and    twelve  simple 
consonants  ;  hence  the  spirit  is  the 
first  one.     .     .     He  selected  three 
consonants  from  the  simple  ones 
which  are  in  the  hidden  secret  of 
three  mothers  or  first  elements :  aii> 
water,    and    ether    or    fire.      He 
sealed     them     with     spirit    and 
fastened  them  to  His  great  name 
and    sealed    with    it    six  dimen- 
sions."    This   may  be    called   an 
ideal    theory ;     it    allows    of    no 
eternally     existing     matter,     but 
treats  all  things  as  gradual  ema- 
nations of    the   Supreme.     ''The 
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design  of  the  author,"  says  Dr. 
Kalisch,  ''is  eridently  to  deduce 
the  proof  of  the  decade  from  the 
phenomena  in  the  nature  of  man, 
who  is  generallj  considered  the 
crown  or  the  final  cause  of  the 
terrestrial  creation,  and  upon  whom 
God  vouchsafed  two  most  precious 
gifts,  namely:  the  articulated 
word,  and  the  religious  element 
(spiritual  purity).  The  tongue  is, 
as  it  were,  the  descriptive  pen  of 
all  the  spiritual  issues."  We  may 
say  in  ouier  words  that  the  worlds 
represent  uses  as  seen  in  the 
Divine  mind,  and  that  matter, 
becoming,  emanation  by  emana- 
tion, more  palpable  and  gross,  is 
one  consequence  of  these  uses,  not 
their  source.  The  ancient  author 
says: — ''Comprehend  this  great 
wisdom,  imderstand  this  know- 
ledge, inquire  into  it  and  ponder  on 
it,  render  it  evident  and  lead  fhe 
Creator  back  to  Mis  throne  againJ*^ 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  supply 
the  letters  as  a  sort  of  memorial 
symbols  to  which  to  attach  different 
regions  of  creation.  This  pro- 
duces a  somewhat  mechanical 
result,  but  might  have  acted  as 
an  assistance  in  learning  science. 
There  are  flashes  here  and  there 
in  the  book  of  ethical  light,  as  in 
the  following  words: — "Gbd  has 
also  set  the  one  over  against  the 
other,  the  fi;ood  against  the  evil, 
and  ^e  evil  against  the  good ;  the 
good  proceeds  from  the  good,  and 
tiie  evil  from  the  evil ;  the  good 
purifies  the  had,  and  the  had  the  good?^ 
There  is  deep  wisdom  in  the  words 
we  have  italicised. 


The  Talmud .  By  Joseph  Barclay, 
LL.D.     London:  Murray.    1878. 

We  cannot  call  this  a  satisfac- 
tory work.  It  is  not,,  as  its  title 
would  imply,  The  Talmud.  It  is 
not  even  the  whole  Misdma,  but 
only  a  selection  of  parts  of  trea- 
tises therefrom.  11  the  book 
be  designed  for   popular  use,  to 


select  portionfl  of  treatises  con- 
sisting of  minor  enactments  of  Jew- 
ish law  is  scarcely  the  way  to 
arouse  general  interest;  if  the 
book  be  designed  for  students  of 
the  Tahnud,  it  would  have  been 
more  valuable  had  it  not  pre- 
tended to  selection,  but  affoided 
a  translation  of  any  portion  of 
the  Tahnud  taken  integrally. 

If  others  were  to  follow  Dr. 
Barclay's  plan  and  call  their 
selections  "Talmud,"  we  might 
see  the  strange  anomaly  oi  two 
"Tahnuds"  of  quite  opposite 
character,  one  a  collection  of 
bright  sayings,  charming  i)a- 
rames,  and  legendary  lore;  the 
other,  a.  gathering  of  the  verj 
driest  of  the  minor  ceremonial 
enactments. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  present 
work  the  Talmud  is  approached  by 
the  way  of  dislike  for  it,  as  repre- 
senting "the  particular  mode  of 
thought  against  which  the  deepest 
woes  of  the  New  Testament  are 
denounced."  No  doubt  it  con- 
tains many  of  the  petty  inversions 
and  corruptions  into  which  the 
rabbis  were  most  prone  to  fall, 
but  the  best  way  to  treat  it,  b» 
every  other  book,  is  to  note  and 
dwell  on  its  beauties  and  forget 
its  deformities.  Dr.  Barclay  refers 
to  Aramaic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  as 
distinct  languages.  It  is  possible 
that  dialects  of  the  later  Hebraic 
tongue  might  be  found  sufficiently 
varied  to  deserve  sub-titlee,  but  as 
a  rule  the  terms  Aramaic,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  designate  the  vernacular 
of  the  Talmudic  <x  post-Babylonian 
period. 

We  may  compare  Dr.  Barclay  s 
renderings  with  those  of  oih^ 
translators.  Here  are  two  passages, 
for  instance,  from  the  treatise 
Aboth,  of  which  we  give  the  re- 
spective versions,  in  carder,  of  Dr, 
Barclay,  Dr.  Kalisoh,  find  Mr. 
Oharies  Taylor: — 
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'^Whoever  aggrandises  his  name, 
•destroys  his  name,  and  he  who  does 
not  increase  his  knowledge  in  the 
law,  shall  be  eui  off,  and  he  who  doee 
not  sludy  the  law,  is  deserving  of 
death,  and  he  who  serves  himself  with 
the  crown  of  the  law  will  perish." 

*'  He  who  is  ambitious  of  magnify- 
ing his  name,  destroyeth  his  name ; 
and  he  who  does  not  increase  his 
knowledge  diminisheth  it ;  and  he 
who  doth  not  study  the  law  deMrves 
death ;  and  whosoever  useth  fcnr  him- 
self the  crown  of  the  law  will  perish." 

'^  A  naine  made  great  is  a  name 
•destroyed ;  he  who  increases  not 
decreases  ;  and  he  who  will  not  learn 
•deserves  slaughter ;  and  he  who  serves 
himself  with  the  tiara  perishes." 

''A  boor  cannot  be  fearful  of  sin, 
nor  can  a  rustic  be  a  saint ;  the  bash- 
ful will  not  become  learned,  nor  the 
passionate  man  a  teadier ;  neither 
will  he,  who  is  much  engaged  in 
traffic,  become  wise  ;  and  where  there 
are  no  men,  afcrive  thou  to  be  a  man." 

''  The  rude  man  feareth  not  sin ; 
the  ignorant  cannot  be  pious ;  the 
bashful  cannot  become  learned,  nor 
the  passionate  be  a  teacher ;  nor  will 
he  who  is  mostly  enga^  in  com- 
merce become  wise.  In  a  place 
where  there  are  no  eminent  men 
•endeavour  thou  to  become  eminent." 

''  No  boor  is  a  sinfearer ;  nor  is 
the  vulgar  pious;  nor  is  the  shame- 
fast  apt  to  learn;  nor  the  passionate 
to  teach ;  nor  is  every  one  that  has 
much  traffic  wise.  And  in  a  place 
where  there  are  no  men  endeavour 
to  be  a  man." 

In  the  expresBion  ''  shall  be 
•cut  off"  of  the  first  sentence 
•quoted,  Dr.  Barclay,  it  will  be 
observed,  has  the  other  tranala- 
tc»6  against  him. 

Dr.  Barclay  cites  Polano's ' '  Seiec* 
tions  from  the  Talmud,"  published 
last  year,  in  his  ^*  list  of  Aodioxi- 
ties ; "  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
not  refer  to  Mr.  Taylor's  really 
scholarly  work,  ^*  Sayings  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers,"  publidied  also 
in  1877,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  above. 


.    Ootihold  JEphraim  LMnng.     His  , 
Lifd  and  Works.     By  Helen  2Sim- 
mem.    London:  Longmans,  Qreen 
and  Co.     1878. 

A  man  of  genius  while  he  lives 
is  subject  to  diverse  privations 
and  distresses;  poverty,  perchance, 
which  weakens  his  health  and 
compels  him  to  waste  his  powers 
o\er  hack-work  that  many  a  man 
of  half  his  brains  could  do  far 
better  than  he;  inability  to  attain 
or  express  his  ideal ;  the  general 
sense  of  being  neglected  and  mis- 
understood. .  After  death  a  still 
more  grievous  fate  awaits  him  in 
tiie  homage  of  the  multitude.  The 
populace,  having  carefully  killed 
his  philosophy,  embalms  it  with  all 
due  honour;  and  then  leaves  it 
kicking  about  the  Temple  of 
Wisdom,  for  the  oritics  of  a  future 
generation  to  make  use  of  in 
comparative  analysis.  Happy  the 
man  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that 
one  at  least  of  his  biographers  has 
been  no  party  to  any  such  trans- 
action. 

Aliss  2iimmem  writes  of  the 
German  dramatist-philosopher: — 

"  Much  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended in  determining  Lessing's 
philosophical  creed.  One  party  claims 
him  for  Leibnitz,  another  for  Wolff, 
a  third  for  Spinoza  ;  one  for  IdeaUsm, 
another  for  Eclecticism,  a  third  for 
Pantheiun.  All  seem  unable  to  per^ 
eeive  that  he  had  no  system ;  that  in 
philosophy,  as  in  religion,  he  did  not 
oelieve  that  truth  was  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  sect.  His  mind,  like 
every  thinking  mind,  had  a  specula* 
tive  bias,  but  it  revolted  against 
formaliim.  .  .  .  His  unresting, 
sorutimsing  intdOeot  ever  puahM 
onward  to  gain  '  more  lig^t"' 

And  again : — 

<'  He  did  not  pretend  to  follow  or 
to  found  any  philosophical  svstem.  .  . 
He  was  a  thinxer  who  thought  on  from 
day  to  day,  imbibing  and  imparting 
ideas  from  all  sources." 

Thus  justice  baa  at  last  been 
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done — done,  too,  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
Lessing  a  philosopher  when  he 
founded  no  system?  And  here  we 
liave  lighted  upon  one  of  those 
strange  paradoxes  that  might  al- 
most seem  to  have  been  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  perplex- 
ing human  nature.  He  was  a 
philosopher  because  he  founded 
no  system.  Or  rather,  being  a 
philosopher,  he  was  all  the  more 
a  philosopher  because  he  was  too 
philosophical  to  found  a  system. 
Those  readers,  therefore,  who  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  Lessing's 
thoueht-life  through  the  medium 
of  his  able  interpreter,  and 
with  the  help  of  her  admirably 
selected  extracts  from  his  own 
writings,  will  be  disappointed  if 
they  seek  a  mere  collection  of 
opinions.  They  wiU  find  very 
little  that  is  capable  of  being 
intellectually  weighed,  measured, 
and  divided.  They  will  find 
much  that,  if  they  receive  it 
rightly,  may  be  destined  to 
awaken  fresh  trains  of  thought 
in  their  own  minds. 

Lessing's  peculiar  temperament 
and  method  of  thinking,  or  rather 
method  of  looking,  are  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  following 
passages : — 

*' While  thus  revolving  his  future 
plans,  Leasing  employed  the  leisure 
which  the  peace  haa  brought  into  his 
of&cial  duties  in  such  strenuous 
study  that  the  close  application, 
united  to  his  wild  tavern  life  and  over 
excitement  at  cards,  brou^t  on  a 
fever  in  the  summer-  of  1y64.  For 
some  time  his  life  was  in  danger.  On 
the  day  of  the  crisis  his  doctor  found 
him  lying  quite  quietly,  with  so 
strange  an  expression  that  he  could 
not  resist  asking  him  of  what  he  was 
thinking.  '  I  was  anxious  to  watch 
what  was  goins  on  in  my  soul  while 
dying,'  replied  Lessing.  The  doctor 
tried  to  represent  to  him  that  this 
was    impossible.     'You    annoy  me,' 


said    Lessing,    ciurtly,    and    turned 

away." 

<<  <  My  wife  is  dead !  and  I  have  now 

f>ne  through  this  experience  also, 
am  glad  that  many  more  such  ex- 
periences cannot  be  in  store  for  me, 
and  feel  quite  relieved. ' " 

'' '  I  suppose  death  also  is  a  crisis  of 
illness."' 

"It  is  recorded  that  on  hearing, 
that  the  dying  Voltaire  had  been 
molested  by  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice^ 
Lessing  said  to  a  friend,  '  When  you 
see  me  djring,  call  a  lawyer  that  I 
may  testify  that  I  do  not  die  in  any 
of  tiie  reiffning  faiths.'" 

"  '  Nothing  is  more  chaste  and  more 
seemly  than  simple  Nature."* 

In  her  preface  Miss  Zimmem 
refers  to  another  Life  of  Lessing, 
which  made  its  appearance,  with- 
out previoiisannoimcement,  shortly 
before  the  publication  of  her  own. 
She,  however,  justifies  her  claim  to 
priority  of  authorship,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  adver- 
tisements of  her  book  were 
constantly  issued  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans since  July,  1876. 

To  conclude,  we  feel  that  Miss 
Zimmem  undei^stands  the  man  of 
whom  she  writes.     We  congratu- 
late her  that  she  writes  at  a  time 
when  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
her    work    to    be    hampered   by 
admiring  relatives  and  fnends  dis- 
cussing how  much  it  would,  and 
how  much  it  would  not  be  "advis- 
able to  publish."  We  feel  that  she 
has  attempted  to  give  us  in  ail 
important  matters  "  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."     And  we  hope  that   the 
"fife    and    Works  of  Lessing'*' 
may  meet  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  as  may  lead  to  renewed 
efforts  of  the  same  pen. 


A  Monograph  on  Sletp  and  Dream: 
their  Physiology  and  Psychology,  By 
Edward  W.  Cox,  President  of  the 
Psychological  Society  of  Great 
Britain;  author  of  "The  Me- 
chanism of  Man,"  "  Heredity  and 
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Hybridism/'  etc.  London:  Long- 
man and  Co.,  PatemoBter  Eow. 
1878. 

Dreams  have  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity whereof  we  have  record. 
They  have  often  exercised  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  lives 
of  men,  and  even  on  the  destiny 
of  nations.  In  all  ages  men 
have  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  which  envelopes 
them,  but  in  our  own  day  this 
study  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Only  simple  and  ignorant  villagers, 
or  a  few  whom  their  neighbours 
dub  superstitious,  any  longer  pay 
heed  to  the  visions  of  night.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  approaches  this  diffi- 
cult, yet  fascinating  subject  from 
a  new  and  essentially  nineteenth 
century  point  of  view,  pursuing 
it,  he  explains  in  the  preface,  ^'as 
all  the  physical  sciences  are  now 
pursued,  by  the  study  of  facts  and 
phenomena,  instead  of  by  meta- 
physical abstractions." 

The  opening  chapters  of  the 
work  are  devoted  to  the  Physiology 
of  Sleep  and  Dream,  which  is  so 
simply  and  clearly  explained  that 
an  unscientific  reader  may  readily 
understand  it. 

The  psychological  portion  is 
more  open  to  criticism,  were  it  not 
that  the  author  disarms  his  critics 
by  the  modest  way  in  which  he 
disclaims  any  pretence  to  finality 
in  his  conclusions,  regarding  them 
as  '^little  more  than  conjecture 
until  a  much  larger  collection  of 
the  facts  be  made." 

''These  phenomena,"  he  says, 
(of  sleep  and  dream)  ''  ^  far  to 
prove  that  man  is  a  'livme  soul' 
clothed  with  a  material  body — 
thatthis  soul  is  in  fact  the  person — 
the  individual,  thebeine^ — of  whom 
the  molecular  body  is  out  the  in- 
crustation, the  atoms  agglome- 
rated into  molecules  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  moleculaily 
constructed  world   in   which  the 


present  stage  of  its  existence  is  to 
be  passed."  While  maintaining 
this  opinion  it  seems  illogical  so 
utterly  to  ridicule  the  notion  of 
prophetic  dreams.  **It  is  highly 
improbable,"  he  says,  ''that  the 
mind  should  have  superior  wisdom 
when  in  its  most  imperfect  con- 
dition." How,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  sleep  of  that  aeglomera- 
tion  of  atoms,  the  bo^,  prove 
an  imperfect  condition  of  mind 
or  soul,  which  terms  he  makes 
use  of  indifferently?  rather  when 
the  material  channels  are  shut, 
may  not  the  possibility  be  in- 
creased of  other  channels  being 
opened?  "Moreover,"  he  con- 
tmues,  "the  information  alleged 
to  be  imparted  thus  is  always  of 
something  to  come  ;  while  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  revelation  of  things 
that  have  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  are  therefore  capable  of  being 
tested ."  We  think  tiiat  many  such 
instances  may  be  found,  fairly  well 
authenticated.  Several  occur  to  us 
at  the  present  moment.  The  Hed 
Bam  murder,  which  caused  so  great 
an  excitement  half  a  century  ago. 
was  discovered  through  a  dream, 
after  the  fact ;  and  the  following 
cases  of  prevision  in  a  dream  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  verifi- 
cation : — ^The  great-grandfather  of 
the  writer  dreamed  one  night  that 
he  shot  a  white  hare  in  a  particular 
hedge  on  his  estate.  At  dawn  he 
rose,  took  his  gun,  and  straight- 
way shot  the  white  hare  where 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  dream.  Of 
course  that  may  be  called  a  simple 
coincidence;  but  the  chances  are 
strongly  against  any  gentleman 
at  a  certain  time  finding  a  hare 
in  a  given  spot,  and  still  more 
strongly  against  that  comparative 
rarity,  a  white  hare,  being  thus 
found  there.  A  similar  case  wa& 
that  of  his  wife.  She  had  a 
singularly  vivid  dream  that  a 
gravel  pit  of  her  husband's  fell 
in  and  killed  one  of  the  men  at 
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work  in  it.  She  took  little  notice 
of  the  dream,  but,  after  it  had 
repeated  itself  twice,  she  roused 
her  husband,  and  was  so  agitated 
that,  to  pacify  her,  he  went  and 
<called  the  men  out  of  the  pit, 
paying  he  had  other  work  for 
them  to  do.  It  was  early,  and 
they  had  but  just  gone  to  work. 
The  last  man  to  step  out  was  the 
one  whom  she  had  seen  killed. 
As  he  did  so  the  side  fell  in  and 
grazed  his  heel.  Again,  a  trusted 
servant  in  a  family  well  known  to 
us  was  observed  one  day  in  tears 
and  deep  despondency.  Being 
asked  the  cause,  she  said  she 
had  seen  in  a  dream  her  husband 
drowned  whilst  crossing  a  river. 
Some  hours  later  the  news  came 
that  he  had  unexpectedly  gone  on 
a  journey  and  been  drowned  as  she 
had  seen. 

Our  author  distinguishes  be- 
tween  what  he  calls  **  somnambul- 
ism" and  true  dream;  to  the 
former  he  assigns  many  of  the 
reported  phenomena  of  dream. 
^<  Somnambulism"  without ''  sleep- 
walking "  is  such  an  obvious  con- 
tradiction of  terms  that  we  wish 
some  generic  word  could  be  coined 
to  cover  the  group  of  abnormal 
phenomena,  whereof  sleep-walking 
is  one  and  clairvoyance,  or  second- 
sight,  another  manifestation. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  asser- 
tion as  a  fact  **  that  the  ignorant 
ploughboy  in  his  dreams  has  made 
more  stories  and  invented  vastly 
more  characters  to  enact  them,  and 
oonstructed  more  appropriate  dia- 
logues for  those  characters,  than 
the  most  copious  dramatist  or 
novelist — aye,  more  than  Shake- 
speare himself."  We  imasine 
that  milkmaids  and  suet  pudding 
would  have  the  most  important 
place  in  the  dreams  of  the  youth- 


ful clodhopper,  and  the  conversa- 
tion constructed  by  his  unopened 
mind  would  be  both  stupid  and 
scanty.  In  the  case  of  a  Bobert 
Bums  the  assertion  may  hold 
good,  or  possiblvunder  mesmerism, 
where  the  mind  of  the  operator  is 
projected  upon  the  brain  of  tiie 
subject. 

But  while  dissenting  from  some 
of  the  conclusions  anrived  at  in 
**  A  Monograph  on  Sleep  and 
Dream,"  not  the  less  do  we 
value  it  as  a  useful  and  sugges- 
tive little  work,  opening  out  a 
path  in  which  we  hope  ofiier 
mvestip^ators  may  follow.  By  tlte 
gathermg  of  varied  facts,  and  the 
expression  of  various  opinions,  we 
may  hope  at  length  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  a 
subject  of  much  interest  to  us  all. 

De  Lacy* 8  Lectures.  Chester: 
Phillipson  and  Gblder. 

A  pretentious  little  book  upon 
Latin  pronunciation  and  some 
mattoxs  of  graitu^ar  and  ortho- 
g^phy.  It  is  badly  composed, 
and  abounds  in  unoorrected  typo- 
graphical errors,  nearly  one  half 
of  which  are  corrected  in  errata. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  be  a  yoting 
child  at  school  to  be  debarred  from 
the  beauties  of  a  language  by  a 
fidget  upon  the  University  stan- 
dard of  pronunciation.  No  bar- 
barous combination  of  letters  such 
as  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  brings  forward 
to  ridicule  the  attempts  made  at  a 
true  pronunciation  of  Ghreek  or 
Latin,  really  represents  the  way 
in  which  it  might  be  orally  taught. 
We  imagine  that  for  our  teachem 
to  converse  with  well  educated 
modem  Greeks  would  be  as  likely 
as  anything  to  aid  a  Northern 
tongue  in  making  soft  and  rich 
the  old  poetic  language. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  FREE  SCIENCE. 


Some  curious  results  haye  followed 
the  deyelopment  of  intellectual 
freedom  during  the  recent  decades. 
The  Churches,  the  old  represen- 
tatires  of  religious  thought  and 
philosophy,  have  remained,  but 
their  constituent  elements  have 
become  modified.  One  party  has 
fled  for  refuge  into  intellectual 
abandonment  and  ascetic  fervour 
tempered  by  eesthetics;  another 
has  tranquilly  and  busily  pursued 
the  practical  or  the  parochial  with 
most  valuable  results,  perhaps 
a  trifle  marred  here  and  there 
by  the  sectarian  pride  of  Church- 
manship;  a  third,  in  a  noble 
an^r,  a  pathetic  despair,  or 
a  blind  confidence,  has  battled 
for  the  old  strongholds  as  they 
crumbled;  a  fourth  has  opened 
itself  to  expansive  influences,  but 
from  motives  of  prudence  has  held 
back  from  receiving  their  full 
impetus,  and  while  looking  to  the 
future  for  change,  has  lapsed  into 
more  or  less  of  indifferentism  for 
the  time. 

Meanwhile,  young  Science,  ex- 
ulting in  her  freedom  and  strength, 
has  been  f  orfl;ing  ahead,  as  if  she 
possessed  all  Uie  means  of  grace 
under  her  own  lock  and  key,  and  as 
if  the  spirit  of  the  old  Christian  con- 
fessors and  reformers,  the  Luthers 
and  the  Wesleys,  were  transferred 


to  her.  She  has  assumed  to  possess 
eveiything  generally  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  has  wrought  at  her 
mines  with  the  fervour  of  a  gold- 
seeker,  as  if  verily  the  nations 
would  be  constrained  to  turn  to 
her  for  the  healing  of  all  their 
ills.  Whenever  a  great  explorer 
has  opened  a  new  lode,  an  army 
outside  the  mine  has  issued  a 
prospectus  declaring  the  supreme 
value  of  the  metal  discovered, 
and  proclaiming  that  the  bullion 
that  past  ages  have  prized  has 
been  a  base  metal,  serving  but  to 
afford  a  toy  to  peoples  in  an 
infantine  state. 

Bigidly   limiting    itself  to  the 
study  of  the  facts  of  the  external 
world,  science  has  anathematised 
those  who  deem  other  aspects  of 
life    than    its    physical    basis  as 
worthy  of  regard,    promulgating 
interdicts  against  such  as  claim  the 
right  of  research  in  fields  inacces- 
sible to  the  limited  *^ reason"  of 
a  science  merely  external,  and  pro- 
claiming as  unworthy  of  discussion 
and  fit  onlv  for  the  police-courts 
incidents  of  xmiversal  occurrence, 
if    in    their  modes  but  scantily 
explored.       This     limitary     and 
bigoted  science  has  been  pushing 
itself  into  a  position  bid£ng  fair 
to  be  more  tyrannical  and  more 
dogmatic,  in  its  own  way,  and  so 
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soon  as  its  rapidly  fipx)wing  tem- 
poral power  should  be  strong 
enough,  than  the  ecdesiasticai 
domination  from  which  it  was 
fondly  hoped  we  were  to  be  eman- 
cipated. And  that  by  the  aid  of 
this  very  same  science.  Odium 
th$ologicum  has  lost  its  yirus,  but 
odium  anti-theolofficum  has  appeared 
with  fresh  and  powerful  fangs. 

In  this  assumption  of  over- 
throwing the  philosophies  of  a  few 
thousand  years,  it  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  some  of  the  older  workers 
in  science  have  stood  back  a  little, 
and  have  declined  to  follow  even 
the  disciples  that  have  exorcised  in 
their  names.  They  gave  their 
names  to  discoyeries  in  the  true 
fields  of  science,  not  to  deductions 
assuming  that  those  fields  were  not 
only  the  earth  but  the  heavens 
also.  A  most  signal  instance  of 
philosophic  bigotiy^and  negativism 
is  afforded  by  the  JPositive  philoso- 
pher, Auguste  Comte. 

We  should  say  more  strictly 
that  it  is  in  England  that  the  most 
eminent  scientific  authorities  have 
evidenced  a  proper  modesty  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  their 
pursuit.  In  Germany  it  would 
appear  to  be  otherwise,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  well  that  from  Germany, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable eminence  and  or- 
thodoxy in  the  scientific  world, 
should  have  come  at  last  such  a 
crushing  reproof  to  materialistic 
enthusiasts  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  old  days  from  a 
strong  bishop  of  a  powerful 
Church  to  a  clerical  flock  that  had 
gone  astray  into  baseless  and  ex- 
travagant heresies  and  schisms. 

A  special  occasion  has  evoked, 
none  too  soon,  the  strong  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  JProfessor 
Virchow  to  which  we  are  referring.* 


A  claim  was  publicly  put  for- 
ward by  certain  German  scientific 
professors  that  the  composition  of 
the  protoplastic  cell  should  be  pro- 
claimed in  every  school  in  Germany 
as  the  sole  and  simple  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  man,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  exploded  notion  of  deity, 
or  spiritual  purpose  of  life. 

Dr.  Virchow  nas  maintained  for 
many  years  a  more  reasonable  and 
less  dogmatic  position  than  this, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
utterance  of  what  he  styles  these 
"  wilful  and  despotic"  opinions  to 
reiterate  his  own  views  as  to 
scientific  teaching,  as  in  answer 
to  a  challenge. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  of  circum- 
stances that  confronts  the  dog- 
matism of  the  older  Churches, 
against  the  tyranny  of  whidi 
modest  students  in  the  humbler 
days  of  science  strove  manfully  to 
protest ;  with  at  least  an  equal  dog- 
matic imperiousness,  bom  of 
science  herself,  whose  tendency, 
as  it  was  deemed,  was  that  of 
Protestantism  and  equal  freedom 
for  all.  We  cannot  but  feel 
grateful  to  a  man  of  science  for 
shewing  where  science  has  proved 
traitor  to  her  own  principles. 

Dr.  Virchow*s  position  we  will 
shew  mainly  in  his  own  words. 

In  his  preface,  dated  14th 
February  of  this  year,  for  the 
English  translation  of  his  work, 
he  refers  to  the  meeting  of  natu- 
ralists and  physicians  held  at 
Munich  last  September,  at  which 
papers  were  read  putting  forth 
the  arrogant  demands  of  certein 
advocates  of  science  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  God,  as  guilty  of 
indiscretion  and  weakness,  and  for 
the  introduction  into  schools  of 
the  supposedly  incontrovertible 
deductions  of  science.      The  kind 


"*  "  The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modem  State."  By  Rndolf  Viichow,  M.D., 
Professor  in  the  University,  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Soienoes  of  Berlin ; 
Member  of  the  Prossian  Hoose  of  Deputies.    London :  Murray,  1878. 
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of  views  promulgated  were  those 
of  advanced  Darwinism,  impatient 
assumptions,  such  as  the  theorising 
habit  of  the  German  mind  has 
swept  into  regions  far  beyond  what 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  would  consider 
the  province  of  sound  scientific 
doctrine.  Dr.  Virchow  very  rea- 
sonably urges  that  it  seemed 
to  him  *'high  time  to  utter  an 
energetic  protest  against  the 
attempts  that  are  made  to  pro- 
claim the  problems  of  research 
as  Actual  facts,  the  opinions  of 
scientists  as  establislied  science, 
and  thereby  to  set  in  a  false  light, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  less  informed 
masses,  not  merely  the  methods 
of  science,  but  also  its  whole 
position  in  regard  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  men  and  nations. 

'*  With  a  few  individual  ex- 
ceptions,'* he  tells  us,  *'this 
protest  has  met  with  cordial 
assent  from  German  natural- 
ists. They  feel  themselves  set 
free  again  from  the  tyranny  of 
dogmatism.  They  have  regained 
the  certainty  that,  in  Natural 
Science  as  in  all  else,  real  work, 
even  if  it  produces  only  isolated 
results,  is  a  better  security  for  the 
durability  of  progress  &an  the 
most  ingenious  speculation,"  he 
adds,  ''Let  us  hope  that  men  of 
science  in  England  also  will  not 
fail  to  examine  this  most  serious 
question,  whether  the  authority  of 
Science  will  not  be  better  secured, 
if  it  confines  itself  strictly  to  its 
own  province,  than  if  it  undertakes 
to  master  the  whole  view  of  nature 
by  the  premature  generalising  of 
theoretical  combinations." 

We  must  charitably  suppose 
that  the  stimulating  breath  of 
freedom  has  over-inflated  the 
lungs  of  the  student  of  science. 
The  battle  for  freedom  has  been 
won,  and  the  pity  is  that  there  has 
been  made  of  the  triumph  a  use  so 
rash  and  precipitate  as  to  be  most 
kindly  described  as  juvenile  and 


unscientific.  That  the  freedom  is 
attained  in  Germany,  Dr.  Virchow 
clearly  informs  us  : — 

'*  To-day,  gentlemen,  in  this  our 
German  land,  it  is  easy  to  speak 
of  the  freedom  of  science.  We 
are  now  in  safety  here,  whete,  but 
a  few  decades  since,  men  were 
troubled  with  anxiety  lest  suddenly 
some  new  revolution  should  bring 
to  light  the  most  extreme  reaction; 
and  we  can  discuss  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity the  highest  and  hardest 
problems  of  life  and  of  the  future 
state." 

Lest  this  freedom  should  de- 
generate further  into  license,  a 
very  proper  caution  is  given.  It 
is  urged  that  it  should  be  very 
clearly  defined  how  far  modem 
science  is  speculative  only,  and 
that  such  portion  only  as  is  un- 
impeachably  certain  as  being 
assured  fact  and  not  conjecture  or 
partially  appreciated  fact,  has  any 
claim  to  be '  pressed  upon  the 
community  for  acceptance. 

<*  We  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  speculative  province  of  Science 
and  the  domain  which  she  has 
actually  won  and  fully  settled. 
What  is  required  of  us  is,  that 
this  boundary  shall  be  marked 
with  continually  greater  precision, 
not  only  occasionally,  but  that  in 
general  it  shall  be  so  far  fixed, 
mat  every  individual  shall  be 
always  more  and  more  conscious 
where  the  boundary  lies,  and  how 
far  he  can  demand  of  others  the 
admission  that  what  he  teaches  is 
the  truth.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
the  task  at  which  we  have  to  work 
among  oursehe$. 

"  The  practical  questions  which 
are  bound  up  with  this  considera- 
tion are  obvious.  It  is  self-evident 
that  for  what  we  regard  as  certain 
scientific  truth  we  are  bound  to 
claim  a  full  reception  into  the 
treasury  of  the  nation's  knowledge. 
This  the  nation  must  accept  a%  its 
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own;  this  it  must  feed  on  and 
digest :  with  this  it  must  carry  on 
its  work.  Herein  lies  precisely 
the  twofold  benefit  which  Science 
offers  to  the  nation.  On  the  one 
hand  is  that  material  proffress, 
that  enormous  advance,  which  our 
modem  age  displays.  All  that 
has  been  done  by  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph,  photo- 
graphy, and  so  forth;  chemical 
discoveries,  the  technic  arts  of 
colour,  and  the  like; — all  this  is 
based  essentially  on  the  fact  that 
we  men  of  science  have  brought 
the  principles  to  perfection,  and 
when  they  are  thoroughly  pre- 
psured  and  made  sure,  so  tnat  we 
jcnow  for  certain  that  'this  is  a 
truth  of  natural  science,'  then  they 
are  handed  over  to  the  community ; 
then  others  can  work  upon  them 
and  create  new  inventions,  of 
which  no  one  had  an  inkling 
before,  which  no  one  ventured  to 
dream  of,  which  come  as  new 
powers  into  the  world,  and  change 
the  condition  of  society  and  of 
States." 

This  is  all  unimpeachable,  but 
the  following  eviaences  a  sort 
of  halting  uncertainty  felt  in  many 
ascientificmindastotheinfallibility 
even  of  its  most  popularly  cherished 
announcements  ;  an  uncertainty 
which  is  most  instructive  in  relation 
to  the  matter  at  issue : — 

"  When  Dr.  Haekel  says  that  it 
is  a  question  for  the  educators, 
whether  the  theory  of  evolution 
{di$  Des9mden%theorie)  should  be  at 
once  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  in- 
struction, and  the  protoplastic  soul 
{di$  Pkutidul-Seele)  be  assumed  as 
the  foundation  of  all  ideas  con- 
cerning spiritual  being ; — ^whether 
the  teacher  is  to  trace  back  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  organic  king- 
dom, nay,  still  further,  to  sponta* 
neouB  generation ; — ^this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  inversion  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.    If  the  evolution 


theory  is  as  certain  as  Dr.  Haekel 
assumes  it  to  be,  then  we  must 
demand,  then  it  is  a  necessary 
claim,  that  it  should  be  introduced 
into  the  schools.  How  could  it  be 
conceivable  that  a  doctrine  of  such 
moment, — which  lays  hold  of  every 
one's  mind  as  a  complete  revolu- 
tionary force, — ^the  direct  result  of 
which  is  to  form  a  sort  of  new  re- 
ligion,— should  not  be  imported  in 
its  completeness  into  the  scheme  of 
our  schools?  How  would  it  be 
possible  to  keep  a  dead  silence  in 
our  schools  about  such  a  revelation 
(I  may  surely  call  it),  or  to  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  the  educator 
the  communication  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  advance  which 
our  views  have  made  in  the  whole 
century  ? 

**  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  would  be 
an  act  of  resignation  of  the  hardest 
kind,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  never 
be  carried  out  in  practice. 

''Even  if  we  did  not  demand  the 
introduction  of  the  evolution  theory 
into  the  plan  of  the  schools,  it 
would  come  in  of  itself. 

"We  should  not,  however,  forget 
that  what  we  utter  here,  perhaps 
still  with  a  certain  degree  of  modest 
reserve,  will  be  carried  further  by 
the  world  without,  with  a  thou- 
sandfold increasing  confidence. 
For  example,  I  once  advanced  the 
view — in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
then  prevalent  of  the  development 
of  organic  life  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter— ^that  every  cell  was  derived 
from  a  cell,  certainly  with  refer- 
ence first  to  pathology,  and  prin- 
cipally in  tne  case  of  man.  I 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  both 
respects  I  still  hold  this  view  to  be 
qiute  ri^ht.  But  when  I  had  put 
forth  this  proposition  and  formu- 
lated the  origination  of  cell  from 
cell,  there  were  not  wanting  others, 
who  not  merely  extended  this 
statement  in  the  organio  tfforldhe^ 
yond  the  boimds  within  which  I 
had  maintained  it,  but  who  trans- 
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f  erred  it  hey  and  the  hounds  of  or ff  ante 
life,  as  holding  good  universallj. 
I  received  the  most  wonderful 
commiinications  from  America  and 
Europei  in  which  the  whole  sciences 
•of  astronomy  and  geolo^  were 
based  on  the  cell  theory ;  because 
it  was  held  to  be  impossible  that 
anything  which  was  an  established 
truth  for  the  life  of  organic  nature 
on  this  earth  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  stars,  which  to  be 
sure  are  also  round  bodies,  which 
have  assumed  a  spherical  form  and 
represent  cells,  which  travel  about 
in  the  celestial  space  and  there 
play  a  part  like  that  of  the 
cells  in  our  body!  *  *  *  I 
•cite  this  only  to  shew  the  form 
which  scientific  doctrines  take  in 
the  outer  world,  how  the  *  theory' 
expands,  how  our  propositions  re- 
turn to  us  in  a  form  which  shocks 
their  authors.  Only  imagine,  then, 
the  shape  which  the  evolution 
theory  assumes  at  the  present  day 
in  the  brain  of  a  Socialist ! 

''  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  our 
-so-called  Liberal  journals  has 
started  the  question,  whether  the 
great  mischiefs  of  these  times — and 
Socialism  in  particular — ^have  not 
sprung  from  half -knowledge.  With 
respect  to  this  I  may  well  affirm, 
here  in  the  very  midst  of  the  con- 
ference of  students  of  nature,  that  M 
human  knowledge  is  hut  fragmentary, 
AU  of  tM  who  call  oureelves  students 
of  nature  possess  only  portions  of 
natural  science.  None  of  us  can 
«ome  here  and  with  equal  accuracy 
represent  every  department,  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of 
each.  On  the  contrary,  the  reason 
why  we  esteem  individual  profes- 
sors so  highly  is  precisely  because 
they  have  developed  their  know- 
ledge in  a  certain  one-sided  direc- 
tion. In  other  provinces  we  all 
.find  ourselves  in  the  predicament 
vof  half -knowledge." 

In  uttering  such  sentiments  as 
ihe  following  we  give  Dr.  Virchow 


much  credit  for  bravery,  for  it  is 
no  light  thing  to  run  counter  to 
the  assumptions  of  any  trades  \mion 
or  g^ild,  even  of  a  professional  or 
intellectual  kind : — 

*'It  is  easy  to  say  that '  a  cell 
consists  of  small  portions,  and 
these  we  call  Plastidules,  and  that 
plastidules  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  are  endowed  with  a  special 
soul ;  which  soul  is  the  product  or 
sum  of  the  forces  which  the  chemi- 
cal atoms  possess.'  To  be  sure  this 
is  possible.  I  cannot  form  an  exact 
judgment  about  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
positions  which  are  for  me  still  un- 
approachahle,  I  feel  like  a  sailor  who 
puts  forth  into  an  ahyss,  the  extent  of 
which  he  cannot  see.  But  I  must 
plainly  say  that,  so  long  as  no  one 
can  define  for  me  the  properties  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  in  su3i  a  way  tiiat  I  can 
conceive  how  from  the  sum  of 
them  a  soul  arises,  so  long  am  I 
unable  to  admit  that  we  should 
be  at  all  justified  in  importing  the 
'  plastidmic  soul '  into  the  course 
of  our  education,  or  in  requiring 
every  educated  man  to  receive  it 
as  scientific  truth,  so  as  to  argue 
from  it  as  a  logical  premiss,  and 
to  found  his  whole  view  of  the 
world  upon  it.  This  we  really 
cannot  demand." 

Dr.  Virchow  having  urged  a 
fearless  definition  of  the  certainly 
ascertained  from  the  speculatively 
imaginable,  honestiy  keeps  to  his 
principles  in  his  practice : — 

'^  If  I  do  not  choose  to  accept  a 
theory  of  creation ;  if  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  special 
Creator,  who  took  the  dod  of  earth 
and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life ;  if  I  prefer  to  make  for  myself 
a  verse  alter  my  own  fashion  [in 
the  place  of  the  verse  in  Genesis]  ; 
then  I  must  make  it  in  the  sense  of 
generatioaquivoea,  Tertiumnondatur. 
No  alternative  remains  when  once 
we  say,  *  I  do  not  accept  creation^ 
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but  I  will  have  an  explanation.' 
If  that  first  thesis  is  laid  down 
you  must  go  on  to  the  second  thesis 
and  say,  ^ErgOy  I  assume  ihB  gene- 
ratio  aquivoea,^  But  of  this  we  do 
not  possess  any  actual  proof.  No 
one  has  ever  seen  a  generatio 
aquivoea  really  effected,  and  who- 
ever supposes  that  it  has  occurred 
is  contradicted  by  the  naturalist, 
and  not  merely  by  the  theologian. 

^*  Gentlemen,  I  adduce  this  argu- 
mentin order  to  set  our  impartiality 
in  its  true  light,  which  indeed  is 
sometimes  very  necessary.  We 
have  always  the  weapons  in  our- 
selves, as  well  as  ready  at  hand,  to 
fight  against  every  unjustified 
hypothesis. 

''  I  am  obliged  then,  I  say,  to 
acknowledge  the  theoretical  cor« 
rectness  of  such  a  formula.  JFho^ 
ever  will  have  a  formula^  whoever 
says — '  I  have  absolute  need  of  a 
formula;  I  must  make  all  clear  to 
myself;  I  am  resolved  to  have  a 
consistent  view  of  the  universe;' 
— ^he  must  assume  either  a  generatio 
cequivoea  or  creation :  there  remains 
for  him  nothing  else.  If  we  would 
speak  frankly,  we  must  admit  that 
naturalists  may  well  have  some 
little  sympathy  for  the  generatio 
aquivoea.  If  it  were  capable  of 
proof,  it  would  indeed  be  beauti« 
f ul !  But,  we  must  acknowledge, 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved.  The 
proofs  of  it  are  still  wanting.  If, 
however,  any  proof  shoiUd  be 
successful,  we  would  give  in  our  ad< 
hesion.  But  even  then  it  must  first 
be  settled  to  what  extent  the 
generatio  aauivoea  is  admissible. 
We  should  nave  to  proceed  quietly 
to  the  investigation;  for  no  one 
woidd  think  of  maintaining  that 
spontaneous  generation  at  all 
accounts  for  the  whole  number  of 
ommic  beings.  It  may  possibly 
hold  good  only  for  one  series  of 
beings.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  we 
have  time  to  wait  for  the  proof." 

£ven  if  such  a  case  were  proved, 


however,  the  physically  unseen  ia 
a  difficult  renon  to  prove  an 
absolute  negative  to.  How  would 
such  a  question,  for  instance,  be 
met  as  that  of  the  speculative 
possibility  of  the  life  of  a  plane 
to  which  our  particular  physical 
perceptions  are  not  adjusted, 
pressing  down  into  our  order  of 
substances,  and  converting  the 
merely  chemical  into  the  organic  ? 
Dr.  Yirchow  makes  an  ingenious 
comparison  between  the  Ohurch 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  In  science  there  is  half- 
knowledge  ;  all  truths  cannot  be 
personalty  verified  and  certified  by 
each  individual,  so  that  he  has  to- 
fall  back  in  great  part  upon 
tradition.  Then  faith  is  needed 
in  science  as  well  as  religion,  being 
in  the  former  a  middle  province 
between  objective  and  subjective 
knowledge,  while  in  the  latter  we 
should  describe  its  rightful  or 
primeval  definition  as  spiritual 
instinct.  The  Ohurch  has  its  his- 
torical side ;  it  has  also  *^  the  left 
wing,  where  subjectivism  has  free 
play ;  there  are  the  dreams  of  the 
individual;  there  we  find  the 
visions  and  hallucinations  of  each, 
several  mind,  stimulated  in  one^ 
religion  by  particular  drugs,  in 
another  by  fasts  and  so  forth."' 
We  cite  this  passage  to  shew  that 
Dr.  Yirchow  belongs  to  theprovince- 
of  science  and  none  other;  and 
his  present  protest  is  to  be  none 
the  less  respected  because  to  call 
a  dream  or  vision  necessarilv  sub« 
lective  is  absolute  assumption  ox%. 
his  part,  and  while  it  mav  be 
possible  to  conceive  a  faculty  being 
stimulated  to  vision  by  a  drug 
which  should  destroy  something 
acting  as  a  veil  over  it,  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  narrow  and 
mischievous  dogmatism  of  science 
to  be  told  that  vision,  as  a  fact, 
is  due  to  a  drug  and  not  to  a 
faculty  in  relation  to  which  such^ 
vision  may  be  objectivQ. 
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The  dogmatic  current  in  medi- 
cine, to  take  that  branch  of 
science  which  is  Dr.  Virchow's 
own,  he  expects  in  course  of  time 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  objective. 
But  "probably,  too,  the  subjective 
current  will  still  exist  beside  it. 
Then  also,  probably,  many  an 
individual  will  be  dreaming  his 
fair  dreams.  The  province  of  ob- 
jective facts  in  Meoicine,  large  as 
it  has  become,  has  still  left  so 
many  border-lands  unoccupied, 
that  abundant  opportunities  are 
daily    offered    for    anyone    who 

5 leases  to  speculate.  This  abun- 
ance  is  also  fairly  used.  A  mul- 
titude of  books  would  remain 
unwritten,  if  writers  were  bound 
to  put  forward  none  but  objective 
facts.  But  the  subjective  wants 
are  still  so  great,  that  I  think  we 
may  safely  assume  that  a  full  half 
of  our  present  medical  literature 
might  disappear  without  any  harm 
being  done  to  the  objective  side  of 
the  science." 

The  following  passage  will  shew 
us  the  reason  why  &.  Yirchow 
protests  against  the  assumptions 
of  too  rigid  dogma.  When  he 
has  filled  his  mind  with  objective 
knowledge,  he  retains  what  is 
a  mark  of  genius,  room  for 
intuitions  to  creep  in  among  the 
fixed  forms  of  the  objective 
ffalleiy,  harmomously  arrange 
uem,  and  go  in  quest  of  more 
and  finer  facts : — 

^'I  am  now  almost  one  of  the 
oldest  professors  of  medicine.  I 
have  been  teaching  my  science  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  during  those 
thirty  years  I  have  honestly 
laboured,  in  my  own  mind,  con- 
tinuiJly  to  put  ofi^  the  subjective 
character  more  and  more,  and  to 
bring  myself  ever  more  and  more 
into  the  objective  current.  Never- 
theless, I  freely  confess  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  entirely  to 
renounce    the    subjective    spirit. 


Every  year  I  am  continually  seeing 
afresh  that  I  myself,  on  the  very 
points  where  I  thought  I  had 
Decome  entirely  objective,  have 
still  always  retained  a  large  por- 
tion of  subjective  ideas.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  make  from  human 
nature  the  impossible  demand,  that 
every  one  should  express  himself 
without  a  subjective  vein  of 
thought;  but  I  do  say  that  we 
must  set  ourselves  the  task,  to  put 
forth  in  the  first  place  what  is 
properly  actual  knowledge,  and 
whenever  we  go  beyond  this  we 
must  always  say  to  the  learners, 
'  Observe  that  tibis  is  not  proved, 
but  it  is  my  opinion,  my  idea,  my 
theoiy,  my  speculation.' 

"But  we  can  only  take  thiscourse 
with  those  who  are  already  ad- 
vanced, who  are  already  cultivated. 
We  cannot  carry  the  same  method 
into  the  schools  for  the  people: 
we  cannot  say  to  every  peasant 
child, — 'This  is  actual;  this  is 
known ;  and  that  is  only  supposed.' 
On  the  contraxy,  what  we  know 
and  what  we  only  suppose  blend 
themselves,  as  a  general  rule,  so 
completely  into  a  single  picture, 
that  what  is  supposed  appears  to 
be  the  principal  thing,  and  what 
is  known  seems  the  accessory.  So 
much  the  more  is  it  incumbent  on 
us  who  profess  science,  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  science,  to  refrain 
from  putting  our  mere  supposi- 
tions into  the  heads  of  men,  and — 
I  would  say  here  with  special 
emphasis — ^into  the  heads  of 
teachers  in  our  schools." 

GThe  following  touches  upon  a 
very  common  practice,  poetic,  but 
not  scientific,  of  using  words  in  a 
sense  which  they  do  not  bear,  by 
a  kind  of  analogy : — 

"  Dr.  Nageli  •  .  •  took  a  step 
which  I  consider  most  dangerous. 
,  .  .  He  demands  that  the  province 
of  mind  should  not  only  be  ex- 
tended from  animals  to  plants, 
but  that  we  should  finally  pass 
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over  from  the  organic  to  the  in- 
organic world  with  our  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  mental 
operations. 

''This  mode  of  thinking,  which 
has  its  representatives  among 
great  philosophers,  is  in  itseS 
very  natural.  If  anyone  insists 
on  bringing  the  operations  of  the 
mind  into  connection  with  the 
other  processes  of  the  universe,  he 
is  of  necessity  led,  in  the  first 
place,  to  extend  the  psychical  phe- 
nomena, which  are  observed  in 
man  and  in  the  most  highly 
organised  vertebrate  animals,  to 
the  lower  and  ever  lower  forms 
of  animal  life:  next,  the  plants 
also  obtain  their  soul:  fiirther, 
the  cell  is  endowed  with  sensation 
and  thought:  and,  finally,  the 
transition  is  made  to  the  chemical 
atoms,  which  hate  or  love,  seek  or 
fly  from  one  another. 

''This  is  all  very  fine  and 
admirable,  and  may  ultimately 
perhaps  prove  true.  It  \ApoiiihU. 
But,  meanwhile,  have  we  really 
any  need  ? — are  we  bound  by  any 
positive  scientific  necessity  ? — ^to 
extend  the  province  of  mental 
operations  beyond  those  bodies 
in  which,  and  in  connection 
with  which,  they  are  actually 
exhibited  ?  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  saying  that  atoms  of  carbon 
also  possess  mind,  or  that  in  their 
connection  with  the  Plastidule- 
company  they  acquire  mind ;  only 
1.  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  pereeiv$ 
this.  It  is  a  mere  playing  with 
words.  If  I  explain  atU>action 
and  repulsion  as  exhibitions  of 
mind,  as  psychical  phenomena,  I 
simply  throw  the  Psyche  out  of 
window,  and  the  Psyche  ceases  to 
be  Psyche. 

"  The  process  of  the  human 
mind  may  ultimately  find  a  chemi- 
cal explanation,  but  at  present,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  bring  these  provinces  into  con- 
nection.    Much    rather    is  it  our 


business  to  keep  them  strictly  to 
the  limits  within  which  we 
actually  perceive  them. 

"  For  us,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
simi  total  of  psychical  phenomena 
is  inseparably  connectea  with  cer- 
tain animals,  not  with  the  whole 
world  of  organic  beine,  nay,  not 
even  with  afl  animals  m  general : 
this  I  imheaitatingly  assert.  We 
have  no  reason,  up  to  the  present 
time,  even  to  speak  of  the  posses* 
don  of  psychical  properties  Dy  the 
lowest  animals :  we  find  them  only 
in  the  higher,  and  only  with  fuU 
certainty  in  the  highest. 

"  I  will,  indeed,  willinglv  grant 
that  we  can  find  certain  gradations, 
certain  gradual  transitions,  certain 
definite  points  at  which  we  trace 
a  passage  from  mental  processes 
to  processes  purely  physical  or  of  a 
physical  character.  Throughout 
this  discourse  I  am  not  asserting 
that  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
bring  psychical  processes  into  an 
immediate  connection  with  those 
which  are  physical.  AU  I  say  is, 
that  we  have  at  present  no  right  to 
set  up  this^Mi^^  connection  as  a 
doctrine  of  science:  and  I  must 
enter  my  decided  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  make  a  premature 
extension  of  our  doctrines  in  this 
manner,  and  to  be  ever  anew 
thrusting  into  the  very  foreground 
of  our  expositions  that  which 
has  so  often  proved  an  insoluble 
problem." 

Here  is  perhaps  the  pith  of  Dr. 
Virchow's  argument : — 
"We  must  draw  a  strict  distinction 
between  what  we  wish  to  teach  and 
what  we  wish  to  search  for.  The  ob- 
jects  of  our  reseeu'ch  are  expressed 
as  problems  (or  hypotiieses).  We 
need  not  keep  them  to  ourselves ; 
we  are  ready  to  communicate  them 
to  all  the  world  and  say,  *  There 
is  the  problem ;  that  is  what  we 
strive  for : '  just  as  CSolumbus, 
when  he  set  saiil  to  discover  India, 
made  no    absolute  secret  of  his 
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object — though  he  ended  by  dis- 
covering, not  India,  but  America. 
Even  so  does  it  not  infrequently 
befall  us.  We  set  out  with  tne  aim 
of  proving  a  definite  problem, 
which  we  propose  to  ourselves  as 
certain,  and  in  the  end  we  find  out 
quite  a  different  one,  of  which  we 
had  had  no  conception.  The  in- 
vestigation of  such  problems,  in 
which  the  whole  nation  may  be 
interested,  cannot  be  restricted  to 
any  one.  This  is  Freedom  of 
Inquiry,  But  the  problem  (or 
hypothesis)  is  not,  without  further 
debate,  to  be  made  a  doctrine.  In 
our  teaching,  we  must  keep  to  that 
lesser  but  still  large  province, 
which  we  have  really  mastered." 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
whole  of  this  large-souled  memor- 
andimi  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
if  by  that  means  it  could  be  the 
more  impressed  upon  the  memory 
than  by  the  use  of  plain  black  ink. 

In  his  conclusion  Dr.  Yirchow 
repeats  his  warnings : — 

'^I  am  persuaded  that  only  by 
such  resignation,  imposed  by  us 
on  ourselves  and  practised  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  we  be 
able  to  conduct  the  contest  with 
our  opponents  and  to  carry  it  on 
to  victory.  Evenr  attempt  to 
transform  our  problems  into  doc- 
trines, to  introduce  our  hypotheses 
as  the  bases  of  instruction — 
especially  the  attempt  simply  to 
dispossess  the  Church,  and  to  sup- 
plant its  dogmas  forthwith  by  a 
religion  of  evolution — be  assured, 
gentlemen,  eveiy  such  attempt 
will  make  shipwreck,  and  in  its 
wreck  will  also  bring  with  it  the 
greatest  perils  for  the  whole 
position  of  science. 

''Therefore,  gentiemen,  let  us 
moderate  our  zeal :  let  us  patiently 
resign  ourselves  always  to  put 
forward,  as  problems  only,  even 
the  most  favourite  problems  that 
we  set  up ;  never  ceasing  to  repeat 
a  hundredfold  a  hundred  times : — 


'  Do  not  take  this  for  established 
truth ;  be  prepared  to  find  that  it 
is  otherwise ;  only  for  the  moment 
we  are  of  opinion  that  t^  may  poM- 
iibkf  he  io.*  " 

These  warnings,  too,  he  supports 
by  facts  that  have  manifested 
themselves,  shewing  that  the 
mysteries  of  nature  have  not  yet 
been  turned  inside  out  by  the 
finger  nail  of  science : — 

**  There  are  at  this  time  few 
students  of  nature  who  are  not  of 
opinion  that  man  stands  in  some 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  that  such  a 
connection  may  possibly  be  dis- 
covered, if  not  with  the  apes,  yet 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Vogt  now  sup- 
poses, at  some  other  point.  I 
freely  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
desideratum  in  science.  I  am 
quite  prepared  for  such  a  result, 
and  I  should  neither  be  surprised 
nor  astonished  if  the  proof  were 
produced  that  man  had  ancestors 
among  other  vertebrate  animals. 
You  are  aware  that  I  am  now 
specially  engaged  in  the  study  of 
anthropology,  but  I  am  boimd  to 
declare  that  every  positive  advance 
which  we  have  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  pre-historic  anthropology 
has  actually  removed  us  further 
fi*om  the  proof  of  such  a  connec- 
tion. 

''Anthropology  is  at  present 
occupied  with  the  question  of  fossil 
man.  We  have  gone  back  from 
the  man  of  the  present  '  period  of 
creation '  into  the  quatemairy  age, 
the  time  respecting  which  Cuvier 
still  maintained  most  distinctly 
that,  speaking  generally,  man  did 
not  yet  exist.  But  in  our  day  the 
quaternary  man  is  a  fact  univers- 
ally accepted :  the  quaternary  man 
is  no  longer  a  problem,  but  a  real 
doctrine. 

"  The  tertiary  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  problem,  the  material 
evidence  of  which  is  now  under 
discussion.      There  already  exist 
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objects  with  regard  to  whicli  it  is 
disputed  whether  they  are  to  be 
accepted  as  proofs  of  &e  existence 
of  man  in  the  tertiary  period.  We 
are  no  longer  making  mere  specu- 
lations on  the  point,  but  we  are 
debating  about  distinct  specimens, 
whether  they  can  be  acknowledged 
as  evidence  of  the  activity  of  man 
in  the  tertiary  period.  The  ques- 
tion proposed  receives  different 
answers,  accordins;  as  these  mate- 
rial objects  are  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  or  not.  Eminent  Church- 
men even,  such  as  the  Abbe 
Bourgeois,  are  convinced  that  man 
lived  in  the  tertiary  period.  For 
them  the  tertiary  man  is  now  an 
actual  doctrine;  for  us,  who  are 
of  a  somewhat  more  critical  dispo- 
sition, the  tertiary  man  is  still 
only  a  problem,  but,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, a  problem  ready  for 
discussion. 

^'  Let  us  then,  in  what  we  have 
now  to  say,  keep  provisionally  to 
the  qtiatemary  man,  whom  we 
really  find.  When  we  study  this 
fossil  man  of  the  quaternary  period, 
who  must,  of  course,  have  stood 
comparatively  near  to  our  primi- 
tive ancestors  in  the  order  of 
descent,  or  rather  of  ascent,  we 
always  find  a  Man,  just  such  as 
men  are  now. 

''  As  recently  as  ten  years  ago, 
whenever  a  skull  was  found  in  a 
peat  bog,  or  in  pile  dwellings,  or 
in  ancient  caves,  people  fancied 
they  saw  in  it  a  wonderful  token 
of  an  inferior  state,  still  quite  un- 
developed. They  smelt  out  the 
very  scent  of  the  ape:  only 
this  has  continually  been  more 
and  more  lost.  The  old  troglo- 
dytes, pile-villagers,  and  bog- 
people,  prove  to  be  quite  a 
respectable  society.  They  have 
heads  so  lar^e  that  many  a  living 
person  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  possess  such.  Our  French 
neighbours,  indeed,  have  warned 
us  against  inferring  too  much  from 


these  big  heads.  It  may  have  been 
that  their  contents  were  not  merely 
nerve-substance,  but  that  the 
ancient  brains  may  have  had  more 
interstitial  tisdue  than  is  now  usual^ 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
brain,  their  nerve-substance  may 
have  remained  at  a  lower  stage  of 
development. 

**  This,  however,  is  but  the  sort 
of  familiar  talk  which  is  brought 
in  as  a  kind  of  prop  for  weak 
minds.  On  the  whole  we  must 
really  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  any  fossil  type 
of  a  lower  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  Nav,  if  we  gather 
together  the  whole  sum  of  the 
fossil  men  hitherto  known,  and  put 
them  parallel  with  those  of  the 
present  time,   we    can   decidedly 

Eronounce  that  there  are  among^ 
ving  men  a  much  greater  niimber 
of  individuals  who  shew  a  rela- 
tively  inferior  type  than  there  are 
among  the  fossils  known  up  to 
this  tune.  Whether  it  is  just  the 
highest  geniuses  of  the  quaternary 
period  that  have  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  preserved  to  us,  I  will 
not  venture  to  surmise ! 

'<  Our  usual  course  is  to  argue 
from  the  character  of  a  single 
fossil  object  to  the  generality  of 
those  not  yet  found.  This,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  do.  I  will  not 
affirm  that  the  whole  race  was  a» 
good  as  the  few  skulls  that  have 
survived.  But  one  thing  I  must 
say — ^that  not  a  single  fossil  skull 
of  an  ape  or  of  an  '  ape-man '  haa 
yet  been  found  that  could  really 
have  belonged  to  a  human  being. 
Every  addition  to  the  amount  of 
objects  which  we  have  obtained  as 
materials  for  discussion,  has  re- 
moved us  further  from  the  hypo- 
thesis propounded." 

The  danger  arising  from  the 
present  freedom  of  science  is- 
dearly  shewn  to  be  that  it  may  be 
drawn  to  over-estimate  its  power, 
and  attempt  to  impose  its  doctrines 
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upon  young  and  unformed  persons 
like  a  Church  seeking  for  domi- 
nation. To  Bacon  Dr.  Virchow 
points  as  saying  indeed  ''  Scimtia 
$it  potential  but  such  knowledge 
he  allows  that  Bacon  defined  as 
that  which  is  objectiye  and 
actual,  and  not  as  the  depend- 
ence on  a  speculative  string  of 
hypotheses.  It  were  indeed  to 
be  deplored,  if  the  fructifying 
freedom  of  our  day  were  to 
be  compromised  by  as  bitter  aud 
powerful  a  proscription  by  science 
of    one   hau   of   our  amphibious 


constitution  as  that  of  persecuting 
Churches  of  another  part  of  our- 
nature.  It  is  a  hopeful  augury 
for  science  that  reform  should 
begin  within  rather  than  without. 
And  it  is  even  more  encouraging 
that  while  any  reform  that  has 
forced  its  way  forward  within  the 
Churches  has  mostly  proceeded  in 
its  origination  from  some  com- 
paratively obscure  son  of  the 
Church,  in  science  the  timely 
admonition  has  come,  on  this  occa- 
sion at  least,  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  her  sons. 


"BEATI    POSSIDENTES." 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  and  hold 
By  blood  and  iron  and  force  of  feud ! 

So  a  grave  ruler's  voice  has  told 
A  Christian  king's  beatitude. 

More  flesh,  more  worms  !  a  rabbi  quoth, 
More  treasures,  more  of  souriDg  cares  ; 

More  slaves,  so  much  the  more  of  sloth  ; 
Most  blest  who  least  of  riches  bears ! 

Kay,  rather  blest,  the  Master  saith. 
Who  holds  the  wealth  of  rarest  kind. 

In  battle  of  life,  in  pain  of  death, 
No  sword  can  pierce,  no  stealth  can  find. 


Clad  in  unrusted  mail  his  heart 

Holds  that  whereon  no  thieves  intrude  : 
Honour,  goodwill,  and  peace  impart 

Impregnable  beatitude ! 


XV.  v/.- 
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VJERA     SASSUUTCH     AND     CONSTITUTIONAIi 

ASPIRATIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

By  Kasl  Blind. 


I. 

A  POLiTiOAL  tragedy,  in  humble 
private  life,  was  enacted  on  Russian 
soil,  between  the  years  1867  and 
1878,  which  sheds  a  lurid  light 
on  the  governmental  practices  of 
Czardom,  and  which  resulted  in  a 
striking  scene  before  a  Court  of 
Justice,  that  may  yet  prove  the 
^'beginninfi;  of  the  end"  of  an 
unreformed  despotism,  whose  sway 
has  lasted  a  thousand  years. 

The  crisis  and  acme  of  that 
heartrending  tragedy  was  reached 
by  a  woman's  armed  protest 
aeainst  the  violation  of  the  sim- 
plest human  rights — a  violation  as 
arbitrary  as  it  was  cruel  and  mean. 
Her  story  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  some  ghastly  dream  of  a 
mind  overledd  by  a  nightmare. 
Look  at  the  innocent,  childlike 
beginning  of  this  story — and  then 
let  the  eye  mJi  over  the  eleven 
years  of  ceaseless  suffering,  in- 
ilicted,  with  fantastic  cruelty,  upon 
a  poor,  helpless  girl,  bv  the  Czar's 
ever  active  Inquisition ! 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  school- 
girl, who  had  been  a  pupil  in  an  edu- 
cational establishment  at  Moscow, 
made  the  acquaintance — as  some- 
times will  happen — of  another 
school-girl,  whose  brother  was  a 
student.  Miss  Yjera  Sassulitch,  a 
captain's  daughter,  was  the  name  of 
the  one ;  Miss  Netchaieff  that  of  the 
other.     The  thoughts  of  Yjera,  at 


that  time,  were  not  bent  upon 
anything  dangerous  to  the  auto- 
cratic power.  She  was  not  one  of 
those  ''Nihilists"  to  whom  Tur- 
guenieff,  the  masterly  delineator 
of  Russian  characters,  first  gave  a 
name — ^the  too  sweeping  applica- 
tion of  which  he  himself  after- 
wards learnt  to  regret.  She  had 
neither  mused  on  the  vague  pro- 
blems of  a  Philosophy  of  Despair 
and  Disgust  in  the  Schopenhauer 
sense ;  nor  did  she  wish  to  destroy 
all  State  structures  for  the  sake  of 
a  morbidly  egotistical  Individual- 
ism. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
she  hankerings  after  an  apostolic 
Collectivism  ;  nor  did  she  indulge 
iu  a  semi-revolutionary  mysticism 
on  the  hierarchic  pattern  of  Comte. 
Nor  was  the  flight  of  her  fancy 
directed  towards  that  strange 
mixture  of  contradictory  impos- 
sibilities— a  blissful  Utopia  of 
Anarchy.  Yjera  belonged  to  no 
philosophical,  political  and  social, 
or  anti-social,  sect  whatsoever. 
The  little  ambition  of  that  sweet 
seventeen — most  laughable  to  say 
— centred  in  the  wish  of  passiogher 
examination  to  qualify  nerself  for 
a  governess ;  which  she  did  **  with 
distinction."  Of  Netchaieff,  the 
student,  nothing  was  then  known 
in  public.  To  his  request  that  she 
should  take  care  of  a  few  letters 
which  might  be  sent  for  him,  she 
therefore  readily  assented. 
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Innocent  beginning !  But  what 
a  sudden  transformation  wsis  to 
come! 

The  student,  denounced  as  a 
would-be  rebel  by  a  traitor,  whom 
he  thereupon  slew,  became  a 
political  exile.  For  this  reason, 
the  school-girl  of  seventeen  who 
had  known  his  sister,  and  him 
through  her,  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  one  **  suspected "  of 
conspiracy !  No  charge  was 
brought  against  her.  rfothing 
was  discovered  that  could  in  the 
slightest  way  incriminate  her.  Yet, 
for  two  years  she  had  to  linger 
in  the  Czar's  Bastille  !  One  year 
of  misery  she  passed  in  the 
Litowskij  Prison ;  the  other  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  Peter-Paul  For- 
tress. 

Who  can  fathom  the  agony  of 
these  two  long  years,  which  to  a  cap- 
tive uncertain  of  his  fate  appear 
like  an  eternity  of  torture? 

Words  are  too  weak  to  describe 
the  mental  suffering.  None  will 
imderstand  it  but  one  who,  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  the  political 
ideals  of  nis  youth,  suddenly  struck 
his  glowing  brow,  in  despair, 
against  the  cold  bars  of  a  cruel 
cage,  and  then  looked  up,  night 
after  nisrht,  from  his  restless  couch, 
to  thelorty  course  of  the  stars,  whose 
very  serenity  he  sometimes  felt  as  a 
silent  contempt  for  his  struggles. 
There  are  ouier  moments,  it  is 
true,  when  the  captive's  martyr- 
spirit  enthusiastically  soars  to- 
wards a  future  Freedom ;  triumph- 
ing over  the  fetters  that  bind  the 
body. 

To  Yjera  no  such  consolation 
was  left.  She  lay  in  the  Bastille 
for  no  real  action  or  even  thought 
offensive  to  the  powers  that  be. 
She  lay  there,  the  crushed  victim 
of  a  mere  suspicion ! 

''The  time  between  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  twentieth  year" — 
said  her  counsel  during  the  trial — 
'  *  these  are  the  years  of  youth  when 


childhood  ceases ;  when  impressions 
lasting  for  life  are  most  powerful ; 
when  life  itself  appears  yet  spotless 
and  pure.  For  the  maiden  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  time — the  time  of 
budding  love — the  time  when  the 
girl  rises  to  the  fuller  consciousness 
of  womanhood — ^the  time  of  fanciful 
reverie  and  enthusiasm — the  time 
to  which,  in  later  days,  as  a  mother 
and  a  matron,  her  thoughts  yet  will 
fondly  return.  Oentlemen  of  the 
jury !  You  know  in  the  company 
of  what  friends  Yjera  Sassulitch 
had  to  pass  her  best  years.  The 
walls  of  a  casemate  were  her 
companions.  For  two  years  she- 
saw  neither  mother,  nor  relations, 
nor  friends.  Sometimes  she  heard 
that  her  mother  had  come  and  had 
given  a  message  of  greeting.  That 
was  all  she  was  allowed  to  learn. 
Locked  up  without  occupation 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison  !  .  . 
Everything  human  concentrated  in 
the  single  person  of  the  turnkey 
who  brings  the  food  !  .  .  The 
monotonousness  only  broken,  now 
and  then,  by  the  call  of  the 
sentinel,  who,  peering  through  the 
window  bars,  asks  : — *  Prisoner, 
have  you  not  done  any  harm  to 
yourself  ?  '—or  by  the  rattling  of 
thelocks  and  door-bolts,  the  cla^of 
gpins  shouldered  or  grounded,  or 
the  dreary  striking  of  the  hour  in 
the  Peter-Paul  Fortress.  .  .  Far, 
far  away  from  eveiything  hu- 
man !  .  .  .  .  Nothing  there 
to  nourish  the  feelings  of  friend- 
ship and  love;  notMng  but  the 
sympathy  created  by  themowledge 
that,  to  ihe  right  and  to  the  left, 
there  are  fellow-sufferers  passing 
their  wretched  days  in  the  same 
way.  ....  Thus  it  was  that, 
in  the  depth  of  her  solitude,  there 
arose,  in  Yjera  Sassulitch,  such 
warmheartea  sympathy  for  every 
State  prisoner — ^that  every  politicfd 
convict  became  for  her  a  spiritual 
comrade  in  her  recollections,  to 
whom  she  assigned  a  place  in  the 
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experience  and  the  impressionB  of 
her  past  life." 

What  feeling  heart  is  there 
which  the  picture  of  Silvio 
Pellico's  sufferings  does  not  move? 

But  Silvio  was  a  man ;  he  was 
prepared  for  a  struggle  with  the 
oppressor;  his  strength  was  up- 
held by  a  martyr's  belief  in  the 
coming  victory  of  a  ^eat  cause. 
Under  Alexander  the  benevolent, 
an  atrocious  deed  that  could  ''make 
angels  weep,"  was  committed 
against  a  g^rl  in  her  teens — a  deed 
from  which  an  Oriental  despot, 
with  some  feeling  still  left  for 
tender  womankind,  would  in  his 
most  ravins;  fury  have  shrunk — 
yet  a  deed  fully  worthy  of  that 
Chief  of  Sbirri  whom  the  Czar  had 
iionoured,  such  as  honour  goes 
among  Autocrats,  with  his  personal 
friendship  and  fullest  conndence. 

n. 

Two  years  had  Vjera  suffered 
in  her  duneeon.  Twice  only, 
during  that  long  time,  was  she 
-subjected  to  an  inquiry — secret, 
of  course.  She  thought  she  had 
been  forgotten.  She  feared  she 
might  perhaps  have  to  end  her 
days  in  the  oubliettes.  It  being 
found  impossible  to  bring  her  to 
trial  on  even  the  slightest  pretext, 
she  was  at  last  set  free. 

Free  ? 

No  Satanic  laughter  of  Hell — 
to  speak  within  the  vocabulary 
of  an  orthodoxy  of  which  the  Czar 
claims  to  be  a  spiritual  head — 
•could  have  been  a  more  cruel 
mockery. 

Broken  in  heart,  Vjera  returns 
"to  her  mother,  who  tries  to  cheer 
up  the  spirit  of  the  poor  woimded 
dove.  "We  shall  go  to  the  country, 
dearest!  There  you  will  forget 
and  recover ! "  Ten  days  pass — 
ten  days  of  half-dazed  meditation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  cast  off  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  prison  recollections 
from  the  oppressed    mind.    The 


lonely  cell  is  for  a  long  time  round 
the  escaped  sufferer— day  and 
night.  Sometimes  he  is  under  a 
feeling  as  of  the  dungeon-waUs 
once  more  closing  in  upon  him — 
aye,  as  of  cofEn-boaids  stifling 
his  very  breath.  Only  by  slow 
steps  is  the  full  consaousness  of 
unmipeded  movement  re-acquired. 

Vjera  Sassulitch  had  begun  to 
breathe  a  little  more  freely,  when, 
ten  days  after  her  releafie,  a  police- 
officer  presented  himself  at  her 
home.  He  had  come  to  re-arrest  her! 

For  a  moment  the  childish 
thought  struck  her,  in  spite  of  her 
painful  remembrances,  that ''  there 
must  be  some  mistake."  Where 
there  is  arbitrary  government,  mis- 
takes are  so  very  easy.  It  is  true, 
they  occasionally  have  a  fatal  re- 
sult. After  a  few  days  more  of 
renewed  imprisonment,  the  horrible 
truth  fully  broke  upon  the  victim. 
One  momiDg,  Vjera  was  seized  in 
prison,  and,  m  spite  of  her  beseech- . 
ing  protests  that  she  had  not  even 
a  change  of  dress  or  a  mantle 
with  her,  transported  by  gen- 
darmes to  a  distant  province  by 
way  of  banishment.  She  might 
have  died  on  the  road  from  the 
cold,  had  not  one  of  the  gendarmes 
acted  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
thrown  his  fur  over  her  shivering 
shoulders. 

Arrived  in  the  little  town  of 
Krestzy,  she  was  sent  adrift — 
a  poor  waif  of  humanity — to  shift 
for  herself  as  best  she  could, 
though  under  the  sleepless  eye  of 
tyrannic  supervision.  A  single 
rouble,  a  French  book,  and  a  little 
box  of  chocolate  drops  was  all 
that  she  owned.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  make  the  pathos  of 
petty  misery  complete. 

Some  good  soul  came  to  her 
help  for  a  little  while.  Then 
she  was  seized  once  more,  and 
driven  to  another  place — to  Twer. 
From  Twer  she  was  moved  on 
to    Saligatitch;    from   thence    to 
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Kharkoff.  The  ** infernal  circle" 
of  her  wanderings  seemed  never 
to  end.  The  only  variety,  in 
]ier  involuntary  migrations,  con- 
sisted of  an  occasional  re-im- 
prisonment or  bodily  visitation. 
Still,  no  charge  was  brought 
against  her.  Meven  years  thus 
passed.  At  last,  she  appeared  to 
be  really  forgotten. 

The  girl  of  seventeen,  having 
gone  through  all  this  misery  of 
arbitrary,  baseless  imprisonment 
and  exile  to  distant  provinces,  had 
now  become  a  woman  of  twenty- 
•seven,  with  a  life's  experience  con- 
taining the  quintessence  of  the 
vile  tyranny  of  ages. 

With  this  burden  of  suffering 
upon  her,  Yjera  Sassuliteh  man- 
aged clandesrtinely  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to 
Pensa.  There  she  chanced  to  read 
in  the  Nwoje  Vremja — ^the  New 
Times — ^the  report  of  the  infamous 
treatment  to  which  a  political 
convict,  Bogoljuboff,  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Police  at  St.  Petersburg,  General 
Trepoff,  the  friend,  and  special 
protector  of  the  personal  security 
of  the  Czar.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  Bogoljuboff  was  the  friend, 
the  lover,  of  Vjera.  Had  that 
been  so,  the  fact  would  certainly 
not  tell  against  her.  In  truth, 
she  had  never  in  her  life  seen 
Bogoljuboff.  The  romantic  halo 
with  which  hie  name  may  have 
been  surrounded  in  her  thoughts, 
was  entirely  due  to  his  martyrdom. 
The  account  of  his  sufferings 
given  in  the  New  Times,  read 
exactly  like  a  leaf  from  the  worst 
pages  of  the  Olden  Times. 

In  1863 — so  the  counjsel  of  Vjera 
Sassuliteh  explained — ^the  knout 
had  been  abolished ;  at  least,  as  a 
Government   instrument    for  the 


castigation  of  prisoners  of  the  so- 
called  privileged  classes.  In  the 
village  communites,  I  may  add, 
the  peasantry  themselves  stick 
with  great  tenacity  to  its  con- 
tinued use  as  a  favourite  means 
of  "self-government,*'  such  as  they 
understand  it.*  The  echo  of 
the  knout-stroke  never  dies  in 
their  dank  pine  forests.  Unlike 
all  other  nations  that  are  in  pos- 
session of  folk-songs,  the  Eussian 
people,  even  in  Sieir  love-lays, 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  and  to 
sing  of  wife-beating — aye,  of  the 
beating  of  sweethearts  by  their 
swains,  f 

Trepoff,  the  Czar's  pampered 
darling,  for  whose  character  we 
must  seek  a  parallel  in  Fideiio,  or 
in  some  other  exciting  play  with* 
an  arch-villain  as  a  prominent 
figure,  took  a  demoniacal  delight 
in  proceeding  on  the  old  lines  of 
knouting,  even  with  regard  to 
persons  of  the  "  privileged 
classes,"  and  who  were  no  or- 
dinary criminals.  Perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  Bogoljuboff,  he  claimed  to 
act  in  accordance  with  Art.  807  of 
the  Penal  Code.  There  is  a  glorious 
uncertainty  about  the  law  in 
Bussia.  Law  is  mainly  the  will 
of  the  man  in  possession  of  power. 
For  an  alleged  want  of  respect  and 
for  insuborainate  conduct  towards 
him,  Trepoff  had  Bogoljuboff, 
a  man  of  great  personal  dignity 
and  firmness  of  bearing,  flogged 
with  rods.  When  the  news  of  this 
intended  procedure  spread  through 
the  prison,  there  was  a  loud  out- 
cry. The  women  even  gave  vent 
to  their  feelings  in  indignant 
utterances. 

Then,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  Trepoff  had  a  theatrical 
scene  of  a  comiaff  general  whip- 
ping enacted  under  the  windows 


*  See  Hepworth  Dixon's  **  Free  Roasia." 
t  See  "  The  Songs  of  the  Rnsrian  People  ; "  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 
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of  the  female  section  of  prisoners. 
There  was  a  preparation  of  rods, 
and  a  pantomimic  use  of  the 
instruments  of  torture,  as  if  a 
castigation  of  all  the  inmates  of 
the  prison  were  intended.  The 
excitement  of  the  women  rose  to 
thehighest  pitch  at  this  threatening 
sight. 

Meanwhile  Bogoljuhoff — ^I  here 
again  follow  the  description 
given  during  the  trial — is  led  to  the 
place  where  his  human  dignity  is 
to  be  insulted.  ''He  knows  not 
whj  he  is  to  be  punished.  He 
thinks  indignation  will  lend  him 
strength  to  resist  those  that  throw 
themselves  upon  him.  But  he  is 
grasped  by  the  iron  grip  of  jailers' 
hands ;  he  is  dragged  down ;  and 
ta  the  midst  of  the  reg^ular  count- 
ing of  the  strokes  by  uie  leader  of 
the  execution,  a  deep  groan  is 
heard — ^a  groan  not  arising  from 
mere  physical  pain,  but  from  the 
soul's  grief  of  a  downtrodden, 
outraged  man.  At  last,  silence 
reigned  again.  The  sacred  act 
was  accomplished ! "     .     .    . 

At  these  words  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
droff,  such  stormy  applause  arose 
in  Court  that  the  President  warned 
the  audience  not  to  repeat  it,  lest 
he  should  be  compelled  to  have 
the  Hall  of  Justice  cleared. 

Another  allusion,  but  darkly 
made  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
created  a  deep  impression  in  Court. 
It  was  a  reference  to  a  whipping 
machine  once  in  use,  and  of  which 
some  of  those  present — ^ladies  as 
well  as  ffentlemen — ^may  have  had 
personal  experience.  A  corre- 
spondent gives  the  following  de- 
scription. The  suspected  person, 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  trial, 
but  whom  it  was  intonded  to  casti- 
gate, would  be  invited  to  call  at 
me  Office  of  the  Secret  Police. 
After  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  the  dread  functionary,  the 
floor  would  suddenly  sink  beneath 
the  visitor's  feet,  and  he  would 


find  himself  suspended  by  the 
waist;  all  that  part  of  the  body 
below  it  being  under  the  floor^ 
and  concealed  from  view.  Then, 
invisible  hands  and  equally  invisi- 
ble rods  would  rapidly  perform 
i^eir  duty — ^the  trap-door  would 
rise  again — and  the  visitor  would 
be  bowed  out  with  great  courtesy, 
and  go  home  carrying  with  him 
substantial  marks  to  remind  him 
of  his  interview.     .     .     . 

It  was  the  brooding  over  the 
disgrace  and  afiEront  to  which  a 
pohtical  prisoner  had  been  sub- 
jected in  the  very  capital,  by  an 
official  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  Czar,  which  matured  in  a 
tender  woman  the  thought  of  re- 
venge and  atonement.  The  terri- 
ble recollections  of  her  own  life 
had  wrought  up  her  feelings  to 
exidtation.  She  smarted  under 
the  ignominy  of  Bogoljuboffs 
scars.  Over  and  over  again,  in 
her  counsel's  words,  she  asked 
herself: — "Who  will  avenge  the 
outraged  honour  of  the  sunerer  ? 
Who  will  wash  off  from  his  body 
and  mind  the  black  spot  of  dis- 
grace ?  " 

She  waited  for  an  utterance  of 
the  Press,  for  the  uprising  of  a 
wrathful  public  opmion.  The 
Press,  mindful  of  its  fetters,  dared 
not  say  a  word.  Public  opinion, 
for  which  in  Bussia  there  is  no 
right  of  meeting,  cowered  under 
the  thunder-cloud  of  official  pres- 
sure. Anyone  bold  enough  to 
protest  might  have  shared  Bogol- 
juboff's  fate — ^might  have  been 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon ;  whipped  ; 
sent  to  Siberia,  too.  A  jPar- 
Uament  diere  is  not  in  Bussia. 
Even  the  **  freedom  asin  Turkey'* 
does  not  exist  under  the  Ozcur's 
rule.  No  Court  of  Justice  took  up 
the  outrage  inflicted  upon  Bogoi- 
juboff.  The  stillness  of  death 
reigned  everywhere. 

Then,  Vjera  put  to  herself  the 
question : — "  Is  there  no  voice  that 
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can  break  through  this  ghastly 
silence^  so  that  aJU  may  hear  it? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  awaken 
public  conscience  ?  " 

in. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  Cabinet 
of  General  Trepoff . 

For  aught  we  know,  Vjera 
Sasaulitch  may  never  have  heard 
of  the  Ode  of  KaUstratos  ("  I'll 
wind  my  sword  in  myrtle  boughs") ; 
nor  of  the  corresponding  laws  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  Kepublics. 
Nor  may  she  have  reflected  upon 
the  Scriptural  texts  about  Ehud, 
Jael,  Judith,  and  the  Song  of 
Deborah.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed 
that  she  was  conversant  with  the 
often-quoted  sayings  of  poets, 
thinkers,  writers  and  political 
leaders  of  all  nations,  ag^s,  and 
parties — from  Milton  to  Bishop 
Lowth,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Den- 
man,  Cobbett,  Disraeli,  Southey, 
Byron,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
Shelley,  and  Swinburne ;  from 
Petrarca  and  Macchiavelli  to 
Muratori,  Monti,  Alfieri,  TJgo 
Foscolo,  Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi ; 
from  Montesquieu  and  Yattel  to 
Bousseau  and  Victor  Hugo  ;  from 
Herder,  Lessing,  and  SchiUer  to 
Archenholz,  Gentz,  Jean  Paul 
(Friedrich  Richter),  and  Platen. 
,  Vjera  Sassulitch's  deed  was  of 
simpler  growth,  of  native  origin — 
spontaneous ;  coming  up  with  the 
force  of  Nature ;  like  a  cry  of  un- 
controllable indignation.  She  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  man 
whom  an  enraged  mass  of  people 
hated  as  the  very  abomination  of 
tyranny,  with  a  petition  in  her 
hand.  In  the  next  moment  the 
fatal  shot  was  flred,  and  he  fell 
wounded.  Dropping  her  weapon 
at  once,  she  stood  motionless  and 
calm :  the  image  of  an  Avenger 
without  a  selflsh  motive. 

One  of  the  Police  Chief  s  attend- 
ants, throwing  himself  upon  her, 
almost  throttled  her,  when  he  was 


dragged  away  by  others.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  judicial  inquiry 
that  TrepoflF  was  in  error  when,  in 
the  natural  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  thought  his  assailant 
wished  to  free  herself,  in  order  to 
take  another,  more  deadly,  aim  at 
him.  *'It  was  immaterial  to  her" — 
BO  she  firmly  insisted  at  the  inquiry 
and  at  the  trial — "  whether  he  met- 
with  his  death,  or  not."  All  she 
sought  to  accomplish  was,  to  bring 
about  a  catastrophe,  so  as  to  rouse 
public  attention,  and  thereby  to 
force  on  a  reform. 

IV. 

Political  trials  are  not  conducted 
in  Russia  before  a  jury,  nor  in 
public,  but  before  a  packed  Im- 
perial Tribunal,  and  in  secret/ 
Probably  it  was  thought  a  stroke 
of  cleverness  to  accuse  Vjera 
Sassulitch  of  an  attempt  at  common 
murder.  This  necessitated  her 
appearance  before  a  jury;  but 
Count  Pahlen,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  at  Court,  personally 
pledged  himself,  as  it  were,  that 
the  jury  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  any 
political  sympathies.  Hence  it 
was  agreed  to  accuse  her  of  an 
ordinary  crime. 

The  jury  could  not  have  been 
composed  on  more  ^'respectable" 
principles.  The  names  of  the 
twelve  men  good  and  true  being 
henceforth  historical,  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  them.  There 
was  the  Aulic  Councillor  Con- 
stantino Sergejewitch  Alexejeff ; 
the  Collegiate  Councillor  Dimitri 
Petrowitch  Petroff;  the  Titulary 
Councillor  Nicholas  Wassiljewitch 
Dadonoff;  the  Aulic  Councillor 
Alexander  Ivanovitch  Serge jeff; 
the  artist,  Sergei  Fedorowitch 
Werchowzeff;  the  College  Reg- 
istrar Dshamussoff ;  Michael 
Gavrilowitch  Misaloffsky,  assistant 
at  the  DemidofP  Asylum ;  Roman 
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Igorowitch  Scliulz-Torma,  noble- 
man ;  the  Aulic  Councillor  Atha- 
nasius  II j itch  LochofiE ;  Alexander 
Ivanowitch  Chalisen,  B.A. ;  the 
Aulic  Councillor  Peter  Stanislavo- 
witch  Kushinski ;  and  the  honorary 
citizen  Wladimir  Jakovlewitch 
Jakimoff.  The  Aulic  Councillor 
Lochoff  was  chosen  foreman. 
-Certainly,  there  seemed  to  be 
safety  in  this  multitude  of  titled 
Councillors. 

From  the  extensive  reports  of 
the  trial  before  me,  I  can  only 
select,  for  the  restricted  space  of  this 
essay,  some  chief  incidents.  When 
asked  whether  shepleaded '  'guilty," 
the  accused  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive; declaring  that  she  had  not 
known  Qenersd  Trepoff  personally, 
*and  that  she  looked  forward  with 
perfect  indifference  to  the  conse- 
quences resulting  for  her  from 
her  deed.  The  demand  of  the 
defence,  that  Kuprijanoff  and 
Wolchowskij,  prisoners  in  the 
Peter-Paul  Fortress,  should  be 
called  as  witnesses,  was  rejected. 
The  dreaded  "Third  Section," 
— ^that  is,  the  Secret  Police — 
objected  to  their  being  heard; 
and  the  Court  was  inspired  with 
sufficient  terror  to  yield  to  this 
intimation  of  the  Czar's  Yehm- 
Qericht  of  men  clad  in  sky-blue, 
who  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
dropping  down,  from  their  lofty 
abode,  upon  a  victim,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  whisking  him,  or 
her,  off  to  Siberia.  Such  ''god- 
like strokes  "  of  the  Third  Section 
are  not  rare. 

True  to  his  function,  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  Mr.  Kessel,  tried  to 
bear  down  the  accused  as  much  as 
he  could  by  pointing  out  that  she 
had  changed  the  revolver  originally 
chosen  for  one  of  heavier  calibre  ; 
that  her  object  clearly  was  to  kill ; 
and  that  tne  knowledge  she  had 
acquired,  by  her  special  studies, 
of  obstetriccd  science,  made  her  so 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 


the  human  body  as  to  induce  her 
to  fire  at  one  of  the  most  vital 

Sarts.  Then,  there  was  the  usual 
edaration  that,  whatever  griev- 
ance a  person  may  have,  it  is  not 
permissible  to  take  the  law  in  one's 
own  hands,  and  thus  to  act  as  a 
judge; — ^a  declaration  somewhat 
fallacious  in  Bussia,  where  the 
law  is  simply  of  the  making  of  the 
Autocrat's  hands,  and  not  even 
respected  in  this  form  when  it 
suits  the  authorities. 

Still,  between  all  the  officially 
faultless  remarks  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  there  was  one  fatal 
concession  to  public  feeling. 
True,  Trepoff  not  having  been 
called  as  a  witness,  the  Prosecutor 
thoufi^ht  he  should  neither  blame, 
nor  justify  his  actions;  but  then 
he  continued  thus: — "I  for  my 
part  believe  the  statements  made 
by  Yjera  Sassulitch.  I  believe 
that  facts  appeared  to  her  in  the 
light  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  here;  and  I  am  ready  to 
accept  thcfeelingi  of  Vjera  Sauuliteh 
as  facts.  The  Court,  however, 
is  bound  to  measure  these  feel- 
ings, as  soon  as  they  are  converted 
into  deeds,  by  the  standard  of 
the  law." 

Now,  if  even  a  Public  Prosecutor 
aoc^ts  the  feelings  of  the  accused 
as  facts,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  a  jury,  though  composed  of 
Aulic  Councillors,  should  hold  a 
still  more  lenient  view. 

I  have  to  pass  over  the  long  and 
able,  in  some  passage  highly 
pathetic,  speech  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
droff.  The  biography  of  Vjera 
was  used  by  him  as  a  practical 
Act  of  Accusation  against  the 
ruling  authorities.  Bogoljuboif 
was  no  relation,  no  friend,  no 
acquaintance  even  of  hers ;  but 
"hewas  the  history  of  her  own  past 
— ^the  history  of  her  shelterless 
wanderings  over  Eussia — ^the  his- 
tory of  her  own  helplessness.  He, 
though  unknown  to  her,  was  her 
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very    heart.     The    blows    struck 
against  him  struck  her  heart." 

It  was  not  to  be  denied — Mr. 
Alezandroff  continued — ^that  a 
''  crime,"  in  the  sense  of  the  law- 
code*,  had  been  committed.  It  was, 
however,  done  from  no  egotistical 
motive,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  weal. 
In  the  name  of  public  security,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  counsel  there- 
fore assumed  the  possibility,  at 
least,  of  an  acquittal.  A  clear  hope 
not  even  he  dared  to  express ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  all  the 
greater  significance  to  the  subse- 
quent verdict. 

When,  towards  the  end  of 
his  speech,  he  drew  a  com- 
parison, on  the  one  hand, 
between  women  and  girls  whose 
hands  had  been  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  their  rivals,  their 
seducers,  aye,  their  offspring, 
whom  they  killed  from  jealouBy, 
or  from  a  wish  to  hide  their  shame 
in  a  crime,  and  who  yet  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  dock  under  a 
verdict  of  **not  guilty; "  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pure  life  and 
intention  of  Yjera  Sassulitch,  who 
was  ready  to  bear  everything  with 
firmness,  without  grief  or  indi^a- 
tiouy  and  who,  if  found  guilty, 
would  not  leave  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice dishonoured  :  the  audience, 
mainly  composed  of  the  best  edu- 
cated and  well-to-do  class  of  the 
Bussian  capital,  were  visibly 
moved.  At  that  moment,  Govern- 
ment stood  virtually  condemned. 

AH  that  had  happened  so  far, 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  distant 
observer  like  a  sudden  transforma- 
tion in  a  wondrous  tale.  It  was 
an  unexpected  upheaval  of  public 
feeling— a  stem  arraignment  of  a 
despotism  that  had  oecome  im- 
bearable  to  human  nature. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  tnal  was  the  summing 
up  of  the  Judge,  Mr.  Koni.  '*  An 
accused  person" — ^the  Judge  ex- 


plained— ^*  could  certainly  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  infallible  com- 
mentator of  the  event  with  which 
he  or  she  was  connected.  At  the 
same  time  it  had  to  be  noted  that 
criminals  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  groups :  those  who  are  led  by 
selfisn  impulses,  and  who  there- 
fore, in  the  majority  of  cases,  try 
to  mask  the  truth  by  lying  state- 
ments ;  and  those  who  commit  an 
act  from  no  motive  of  personal 
profit,  and  who  entertain  no  wish 
to  hide  anything  of  the  deed  they 
have  done.   You,  gentlemen  of  the 

i'ury,  are  in  a  position  to  judge  in 
ow  far  the  statements  of  Yjera 
Sassulitch  merit  your  confidence, 
and  to  which  type  of  transgressors 
she  most  nearly  comes  up !  " 

Turning  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  accused  meant  to 
direct  the  attention  of  society  to- 
wards the  cruelty  practised  against 
Bogoliuboff  either  by  a  mere 
wounding  of  General  Trepoff,  or 
by  his  assassination,  the  Judge 
observed  that — '^  it  was  impossible 
to  look  upon  assassination  as  the 
only  means  by  which  such  attention 
could  be  directed  towards  a  cnring 
evil."  The  assertion  of  Yjera 
Sassulitch  that  she  had  no  ftxed 
purpose  of  encompassing  the  death 
of  TrepofE,  was  consequently  not 
to  be  rejected.  '*One  may  have 
no  love  for  a  person  " — ^the  Judge 
continued; — ''one  may  be  filled 
with  hatred  towards,  and  the  desire 
of  doing  harm  to,  a  person;  but 
such  sentiments  do  not  always  im- 
ply the  intention  of  destroying  the 
object  of  one's  feeling  of  revenge. 
Perhaps  you  may  find,  in  the  f  i^ts 
revealed  by  the  inquiry,  an  indica- 
tion of  Yjera  Sassulitch's  wish  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  General 
Trepoff,  but  not  that  she  was  fully 
bent  upon  lolling  him.  It  is  true 
that,  whatever  credibility  may 
attach  to  the  declarations  of  the 
accused,  conclusions  must  only  be 
drawn  from  real  facts.    Now,  the 
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FubHc  Prosecutor  has  mentioned 
that  Yjera    Sassulitcli  purposely 
chose  a  stronger  revolver  than  the 
one  originally  bought  for  her,  and 
that  she    fired  from  the    closest 
proximity.     But    from    this,    the 
intention  of  the  accused  to  commit 
a    murder,  cannot  be   absolutely 
inferred;  for  the  choice  of  that 
particular  kind  of  revolver  may 
have  been  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances.      The  firing  from 
the  closest    proximity    may    also 
have    been     unintentional;     for, 
imder   the    circumstances    given, 
there  .could   be    no    thought    of 
firing  from  a  distance.    The  result 
of  the  previous    examination   is, 
that  the  question  as  to  whether 
there    has  been    an    attempt    at 
murder,     or    simply    an    act    of 
woimding,  must  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  jury.     Facts  alone 
must  guide  you  m  your  conclusions. 
It  is  my  duty  also  to  remind  you 
that,  wherever  a  doubt  is  possible, 
the  law  enjoins  you  to  interpret 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  accused." 

Entering  upon  the  evidence  of 
witnesses,  the  Judge  said  the 
opinion  was  warranted  from  their 
statements  that  Yjera  Sassulitch 
did  not  attempt  to  fire  a  second 
time.  The  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  strugo^le  between  her 
and  Major  Kume]e£E,  who  seized 
her,  had  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative;  General  Trepoff,  who 
alleged  that  she  had  struggled  to 
free  herself,  having  been  unable, 
from  the  excitement  in  which  he 
naturally  was  at  the  moment 
of  the  catastrophe,  to  be  a  calm 
observer. 

The  Judge  further  dealt  with  the 
question  of  "  premeditation,"  upon 
which  the  PubHc  Prosecutor  had 
dwelt.  *  *  In  order  to  recognise  the 
character  of  premeditated  inten- 
tion in  a  crime" — the  Judge  said, 
—  "it  is  necessary  to  prove  that, 
between  the  moment  when  the 
thought    of    committing  a  crime 


first  arose,  and  the  real  execution 
of  the  act,  there  had  been  sufficient 
time  for  thinking  over  and  criticis- 
ing the  harboured  design,  so  that 
the  person  in  question  may  have  a 
chance  of  giving  it  up,  on  better 
consideration.  If  a  person  com- 
mits a  crime  on  the  spur  of  passion, 
there  is  a  state  of  impulsive  affec- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  an  utter  want 
of  real  reflection  and  premedi- 
tation." 

The  question  as  to  whether  the 
occurrence  at  issue  must  be  ranged 
under  the  category  of  full  pre- 
meditation, or  not,  the  Judge 
thought  he  should  leave  open ; 
there  being  some  contradiction  in 
the  earlier  declarations  of  Yjera 
Sassulitch.  At  first,  she  said  she 
had  concealed  her  real  name,  in 
order  not  to  compromise  the  lady 
with  whom  she  had  shared  apart- 
ments. She  thought  the  attempted 
deed  would  be  considered  a  political 
crime,  and  her  friend  might  thus 
also  get  into  trouble.  ''  Oonse- 
quenlly" — ^the  Judge  remarked — 
"  she  did  not  expect  the  case  to  g^ 
before  a  jury  in  a  public  trial. 
Yet  it  is  dear  that  Yjera  Sassulitch 
could  only  hope  to  fulfil  her  mission 
of  raising  a  question  of  general 
importance  if  the  case  was  brought 
before  a  jury." 

I  think  it  would  but  weaken  the 
imtK>rtance  of  this  summing  up  to 
add  a  "single  word  of  comment. 
Nor  do  I  consider  it  advisable,  in 
the  present  condition  of  Eussia,  to 
go  beyond  a  record  which  speaks 
trumpet-tongued  for  itself. 

Be  it  enough  to  say  that,  after  a 
few  other  remarks  of  the  Judge, 
which  were  mainly  to  the  effect 
that,  "  if  the  accused  had  wished 
to  raise  a  question  of  public 
importance,  her  object  might  have 
been  attained  by  a  mere  insult 
against  the  Chief  of  the  Police," 
the  jury  withdrew  to  deliberate  on 
the  verdict.  In  a  little  less  than 
an  hour  they  came  back,  when  the 
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Foreman  Baid,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Judge : — 

"  No  ;  iheis  not  guilty  !  " 

Loud  and  continued  exclama- 
tions of  *'  Bravo !  "  with  clapping 
of  hands,  from  the  crowded  puT)lic, 
filled  the  Hall  of  Justice.  The 
Judge  did  not  endeavour  this  time 
to  check  the  applause.  On  hearing 
the  verdict,  a  sudden  blush  covered 
the  face  of  Yjera  Sassulitch.  Her 
eyes  indicating  some  doubt  as  to 
what  was  in  store  for  her,  in  spite 
of  the  bold  decision  of  the  jury, 
the  Judge  exclaimed : — "  You  are 
free!  The  warrant  of  your  de- 
liverance will  at  once  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Detention !  " 

Then  her  sorrowf ill  face,  for  the 
first  time,  was  lighted  up  by  a 
ray  of  gladness. 

Outside  the  Court,  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  waiting  for  the 
verdict,  broke  out  into  jubilant 
expressions  of  joy.  An  enthusi- 
astic crowd  surrounded  Mr. 
Alexandroff.  Men  lifted  him  on 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  him 
amidst  "  bravos ! "  over  the  street. 
The  appearance  of  Yjera  Sassulitch 
save  rise  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
demonstration.  She  was  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  masses,  and 
then  deposited  m  a  coach,  so  as  to 
allow  her,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
recover,  in  domestic  quiet,  from 
the  sufPerings  and  the  oppressive 
thoughts  of  prison-life  and  the 
excitement  of  the  trial. 

Idyllic  dream — soon  to  be  rudely 
disturbed  by  the  dankine  of  sabres 
and  the  whistling  of  buuets ! 

V. 

The  next  scene  is  round  the 
coach  in  which  Yjera  SasAulitch, 
still  applauded  by  a  slowly  re- 
treating crowd,  meant  to  drive 
from  Wosskressenski  Prospect  to 
Biga  Prospect,  where  she  hoped 
for  the  return  to  ordinary  quiet 
life  among  friends. 


Suddenly,       gendarmes       and 
police  break  in  upon  the  mass  of 
people.    A  cry  is  heard  : — **  They 
agam    arrest    Miss    Sassulitoh ! " 
Some    of    the    gendarmes    drag 
down,  from  the  box,  a  gentleman 
who  had  wished  to  see  her  safely 
home.     On  the  side  where  Yjera 
sits,   other  gendarmes  are  strug- 
gling with   a  young   man,    who 
calls  out  that  ne  is  her  relation, 
but  who  is  nevertheless  torn  away 
by  Trepoff's  underlings.     In  the 
tumult  there  is  the  clash  of  swords. 
Another  carriage  has  meanwhile 
driven  up  close  to  the  one  in  which 
the  acquitted  sits.    It  seems  as  if 
she  were  to  be  forcibly  put  from 
one  carriage  into  the  other.    Cries 
for  help  are  uttered.    .    .    .  Three 
shots  are  fired.    .    .    In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  both  carriages 
drive  away. 

When  the  crowd  had  been  dis- 
persed, Origori  Sidorazki,  a 
nobleman  and  relation  of  Yjera 
Sassulitoh,  lay  dead  in  the  street. 
A  five-barrelled  revolver  is  said  to 
have  been  found  upon  him.  A 
lady  also  writhed  on  the  ground, 
woimded — Miss  Anna  Rarailowa, 
a  medical  student. 

Next  morning,  she  whom  the 
Czar's     Aulic     Councillors     had 
acquitted,  was  not  to  be  discovered 
at  her   supposed    dwelling-place. 
She  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
To  this  hour,  none  is  able  to  say 
whether  Yjera  Sassulitch  is  con- 
cealing herself  from  fear  of  re- 
imprisonment  and  perhaps  trans- 
portation to  Siberia;  or  whether 
the  henchmen  of  the  Secret  Police 
have  clandestinely  laid  hands  upon 
her.     Meanwhile,  an  order  for  her 
re-arrest — ^marked  "No.  16,"  dated 
from  the  Secret  Department  of  the 
Chief    of    the  Town,  and  signed 
Kozloff — has  come  to  light,  as  the 
most  hidden  doings  of  a  relentless 
despotism  will  sometimes  come  to 
light. 
The  momentary  brightening  up 
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of  the  hyperborean  sky,  which 
seemed  to  result  from  the  trial  of 
Yjera,  has  thus  been  quicMy  fol- 
lowed by  a  renewed  deep  gloom. 

For  a  day  or  two,  the  Press  in 
seyeralBussian  towns  made  bold  to 
speak  of  the  verdict  in  unaccus- 
tomed tones.  **  Far  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  verdict  of  the  jury  " — 
writes  Franz  von  Holtzendorff,  a 
well  known  legal  authority  of 
Germany,  in  an  article  published 
at  Berlin — **  is  the  fact  that  that 
verdict,  in  spite  of  its  contrast  with 
the  existing  law,  has  received  the 
approval,  as  it  appears,  of  the  whole 
Kussian  Press,  of  the  whole  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  even  of  the 
circles  of  Bussian  legists.  I  have 
had  personal  occasion  to  convince 
myself  that  prominent  officials  of 
the  Bussian  Empire  gave  their 
applause  to  that  verdict."  An 
extensive  anthology  of  similar 
views  is  before  me. 

On  his  part,  the  Czar  replied  to 
the  verdict  by  the  suspension  of 
journals,  and  by  the  semi-official 
announcement  that  there  will  be  a 
change  as  regards  the  institution 
of  the  jury.  Trepoff,  it  is  true, 
was  relieved  from  his  functions,  on 
the  plea  of  his  health.  In  reality 
he  was  removed  because  it  had 
suddenly  been  found  that  he  was  a 
WsdtoUhnik  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
had  corruptly  enriched  himself,  to 
the  extent  of  3,000,000  roubles, 
in  a  manner  unexplainable  in  the 
position  of  one  who  had  begun  life 
as  a  foundling.  But  no  sooner 
became  the  decision  of  the  jury  in 
favour  of  Vjera  known,  than 
Alexander  11.  once  more  gave  a 
public  mark  of  his  high  esteem 
to  the  corrupt  instrument  of  a 
lyranny  against  which  even  his 
own  titled  adherents  had  virtually 
rebelled. 

VI. 

How  is  this  **  Infernal  Circle"  of 
Oppression    to    be    broken     up? 


When,  at  last,  will  the  Bussian 
nation,  or  at  any  rate  its  more 
educated  classes,  obtain  such  a 
share  in  GK>vemment  as  to  do  away 
with  a  foul  system  which  has  been 
described  as  ''a  despotism  tem- 
pered by  assassination  ?" 

A  few  words  on  Bussian  history 
may  here  not  be  out  of  place. 
During  a  thousand  years  the  his* 
tory  of  Bussia  has  in  the  main  been 
a  dreary  chronicle  of  unmitigated 
princely  tyranny.  For,  Bussia  is 
not,  as  is  so  often  falsely  asserted, 
a  new  Empire  or  a  young  nation. 
It  is  an  old  Empire,  contempora- 
neous, in  its  establishment,  witiithe 
formation  of  the  English  Monarchy 
under  Alfred.  Few  have  been  the 
resting-places  for  Liberty  on  that 
great  Scythian  plain  where  the 
Muscovite  race  dwells.  Though 
the  Warangians,  who  founded  we 
Empire  out  of  Finnic,  Slav  and  Ta- 
tar tribes,  had  brought  over  with 
them,  from  their  Scandinavian 
forests,  the  elements  of  a  rude 
Germanic  feudalism  which  was  at 
least  opposed  to  an  unrestricted 
power  of  the  Prince,  monarchical 
power  in  Bussia  soon  grew  so 
strong,  and  assumed  such  thorough- 
ly Asiatic  features,  chat  after  little 
more  than  a  century  the  Buriks 
resembled  rather  Mantchoo  chief- 
tains than  Germanic  Kunings. 

For  a  while  Novgorod,  and  a 
few  other  towns  in  the  North, 
where  the  Hanseatic  spirit  gradu- 
ally penetrated,  upheld  institutions 
of  civic  freedom.  Kieff  also  formed, 
to  some  extent,  a  bright  exception 
to  the  dead  level  of  Budsian 
slavery.  But  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  rule  of  the 
GK)lden  Horde  threw  the  country 
into  the  very  abyss  of  deg^dation. 
When  this  foreign  dominion  of  the 
Mongol  invader  collapsed  through 
the  feuds  among  the  Horde  itsdf, 
Czardom  rose  as  the  successor  of 
the  Khanate,  and  faithfully  pre- 
served its  practices.     Herberstoin, 
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who,  as  the  envoy  of  the  Oerman 
Empire,  saw  Hussia  soon  after  the 
Mongols  had  withdrawn,  speaks 
with  wonderment  of  the  Biavish 
-condition  and  spirit  of  all  her 
•classes,  high  and  low. 

Under  the  first  BomanofEs,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  after  long 
•civil  wars,  a  few  political  privileges 
were  re-assumed  by  the  nobility, 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  the 
boyards,  together  with  the  clergy 
and  some  towns'  deputies,  had 
exercised  at  the  election  of  that 
dynasty.  But  soon.  Absolutism 
became  again  triumphant.  The 
attempt  made  under  the  Czarina 
Anna  (1730)  to  introduce  a  repre- 
rsentative  form  of  government, 
somewhat  like  that  of  Poland  or 
Sweden,  failed  completely.  Exile 
to  Siberia  was  generally  the  result 
•of  those  vague  and  hopeless  moves. 
Peter  I.,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Tchinn — a  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  and  ''  nobility  of  merit " 
in  the  sense  of  adulation  before  the 
'Czar — ^broke  the  last  remnant  of 
influence  still  possessed  by  the 
'<  old  families."  The  mass  of  the 
peasantry,  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  vast  Empire,  were 
placed  under  the  yoke  of  actual 
bondage.  Alexander  I.,  with 
Libenu  sentiments  on  his  lips, 
•continued  the  irresponsible  rule. 
A  rising,  at  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  in  favour  of  a  Constitu- 
tion— the  so-called  ''  Conspiracy 
of  Pestel  and  Murawiefl" — was 
^drowned  in  blood,  in  1825. 

When  the  Bussian  arms  had 
been  defeated  in  the  Crimean  war, 
vague  mutterings  were  heard, 
•caUing  for  a  dumay  or  National 
Parliament.  It  was  owing  to  the 
danger  thus  threatening  the  auto- 
cratic principle  from  the  more 
Liberal  section  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  middle  class  of  a 
few  towns,  that  Alexander  II. 
resolved  upon  a  counter-move^ 
jiamely,  the  manumission  of  the 


Serfs.  Czardom  suddenly  felt 
that  it  stood  in  need  of  an 
ally  among  the  masses,  in  order  to 
render  the  nobility  powerless  for 
political  purposes.  So  the  Em- 
peror beckoned  the  mujik  to  his 
aid.  Taking  away  wealth  and  in- 
fluence from  the  landed  proprietors 
by  emancipating  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  Czar  at  the  same  time 
obtained  the  means  of  introducing 
general  military  service  for  afl 
able-bodied  men;  thus  augment- 
ing his  power  of  aggression.  It 
was  well  known  that,  if  the  poli- 
tical malcontents  had  been  able  to 
carry  the  demand  for  a  dumay  the 
liberation  of  the  Serfs  would  have 
followed  through  a  parliamentary 
decree.  As  it  was,  Alexander  II. 
took  the  wind  from  the  sails  of 
the  political  movement,  and,  by 
raising  the  Serfs  on  his  own  ac- 
count, temporarily  fortified  him- 
self as  Bam(Aer»heiy  or  irresponsible 
despot. 

The  mass  of  the  Muscovite  race, 
properly  speaking,  is  to  this  day 
the  least  advanced  in  European 
Russia.  The  higher  development 
and  aspirations  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  among  the  Poles,  among 
the  Finlajiders — ^in  short,  among 
those  non-Bussian  populations  of 
alien  origin,  history,  and  speech, 
which  are  forcibly  annexed  to  the 
Empire.  As  to  the  Bussians  them- 
selves, a  very  limited  number  only 
have  yet  any  tendency  towards 
constitutional  self-government. 
Elements  of  dissatisfaction  among 
them  chiefly  exist  in  a  semi-latent 
state,  at  Kieff;  partly  also  at 
Moscow ;  and  even,  as  the  Sassu- 
litch  trial  has  shewn,  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Beyond  a  few  towns, 
however,  the  country  presents  a 
political  blank. 

It  is  this  state  of  intellectual 
rupture  between  a  small  educated 
class,  and  the  mass  of  manumitted 
Serfs,  which  gives  rise,  in  Bussia, 
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to  a  kind  of  social  malady  whose 
pathological  phenomena  are  often 
of  the  strangest.  Minds  yearning 
after  freedom  from  the  stifling 
pressure  of  autocracy,  frequently 
go  utterly  astray  in  &eir  hopeless 
speculations;  arriving,  by  the  road 
of  utopistic  theories,  at  a  Slough 
of  Despond.  Small  as  this  think- 
ing ana  aspiring  minority  is,  it  is 
cut  up  into  infinitesimal  sub- 
sections— each  generally  with  a 
hifi^hly  elaborated,  though  as  a 
rule  impossible,  programme  of  its 
own.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  these  dreams  from  some 
pubhcation  outside  the  Muscovite 
frontier;  for  in  the  Czar's  great 
political  prison-house  the  censor- 
ship, or  the  fear  of  persecution, 
effectually  prevents  their  coming 
into  the  light  of  the  day. 

Between  aspirations  of  a  more 
moderate,  to  English  eyes  wholly 
simple  kind,  but  which  are  sternly 
repressed  as  terrible  crimes  against 
the  Majesty  of  a  Monarch  who 
poses  as  a  ** Divine  Figure,"  we 
come  upon  unsound  extreme  views 
aiming  at  a  dissolution  of  society 
into  anarchical  atoms.  In  some 
instances,  a  taint  of  almost  mad- 
ness seems  to  have  settled  upon 
those  political  intellects  that  are 
of  a  more  morose  disposition.  They 
feel  weighted  with,  and  go  down 
imder,  the  sad  heritage  of  the  op- 
pression of  so  many  centuries.  In 
the  horrid  vacuum  of  despotic  rule, 
where  the  only  choice  for  an  active 
mind  is  between  service  in  an 
utterly  corrupt  administration,  or 
hyper-critical  self -consumption  and 
consequent  self-destruction,  this 
phenomenon  of  morbidity  is  ever 


present.  In  so  far,  Bussia  may  be 
called  the  ''Sick  Man"  of  north- 
eastern Europe. 

The  def  eatof  Bussian  Autocracy, 
in  1856,  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Serfs,  and  to  a  slight  extent 
loosened  the  bonds  of  the  more 
educated  class.  Another  *'  Sebas- 
topol,"  in  the  war  which  is  scarcely 
concluded  yet,  or  in  a  coming  con- 
flict with  other  European  Powers, 
would havethe  effect  of  a  "Sedan." 
An  Autocracy  can  be  overthrown 
at  its  centre,  even  though  the 
nation  at  large  is  still  sluggish  and 
torpid.  Elements  of  dissatisfaction 
which  are  not  able  to  get  the 
upperhand  without  external  aid, 
might  easily  obtain  the  mastery  if 
Czardom  were  smitten  down  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Such  a  military 
defeat  would  give  a  chance  to 
oppressed  races  to  wring  from  the 
despot  a  grant  of  self-government,, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  lift  an 
incubus  from  the  more  advanced 
section  of  the  Bussians  themselves. 

Some    kind    of   representative 

fovemment  might  thus  oeobtained^ 
b  this  better  state  of  things  the 
peasantiy,  with  its  wonted  spirit  of 
obedience,  could  be  expected  ta 
yield  a  ready  assent,  especially  if 
care  were  taken  not  to  let  their 
suffrages  overbear  the  civilised 
portion  of  the  conmiunity.  But  I 
must  not  pursue  fuiiher  thi» 
thought  of  political  possibilities. 
Meanwhile,  the  deed  and  the  trial 
of  Yjera  Sassulitch  look  like  a 
lurid  finger-writing  on  the  wall;, 
pointing  to  the  coming  doom  of  a 
tyranny  which  is  as  oppressive  at 
home  as  it  constitutes  a  publie 
danger  for  the  security  of  Europe. 
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THE    DUMB    ORACLE 


In  Two  Chapters. 


Many  the  Bacchi  that  brandish  the  rod : 
Few  that  be  filled  with  the  fire  of  the  God. 


Chapter  I. 

In  the  days  of  King  Attalus,  before 
oracles  had  lost  their  credit,  one  of 
peculiar  reputation,  inspired,  as 
was  believed,  by  Apollo,  existed 
in  the  city  of  Dorylseum,  in 
Phrygia.  Contrary  to  usage,  its 
revelations  were  imparted  throu^ 
the  medium  of  a  male  priest.  It 
was  rarely  left  unthronged  by 
devout  questioners,  whose  inquiries 
were  resolved  in  writing,  a^ee- 
ably  to  the  method  delivered  by 
the  pious  Lucian,  in  his  work, 
"  Concerning  False  Prophecy."  * 
Sometimes,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, a  voice,  evidently  that  of 
the  deity,  was  heard  declaring 
the  response  from  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  shrine.  The  trea- 
sure house  of  the  sanctuary  was 
stored  with  tripods  and  sublets, 
in  general  wrought  from  me  pre- 
cious metals ;  its  coffers  were 
loaded  with  coins  and  ingots ;  the 
sacrifices  of  wealthy  suppliants, 
and  the  copious  offerings  in  kind, 
of  the  country  people,  provided 
superabundantly  for  the  daily 
maintenance  of  the  temple  ser- 
vitors ;  while  a  rich  endowment  in 
land  maintained  the  dignity  of  its 
guardians,  and  of  the  ofEciating 


priest.  The  latter  reverend  per- 
sonage was  no  less  eminent  for 
prudence  than  for  piety ;  on  which 
account  the  Oods  had  rewarded 
him  with  extreme  obesity.  At 
length  he  died,  whether  of  excess 
in  meat  or  in  drink  is  not  agreed 
among  historians. 

The  guardians  of  the  temple- 
met  to  choose  a  successor,  and, 
naturally  desirous  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  oracle  should  suffer  no 
abatement,  elected  a  young  priest 
of  goodly  presence  and  ascetic 
life;  the  humblest,  purest,  most- 
fervent,  and  most  ingenuous  of 
the  sons  of  men.  So  rare  a  choice 
might  well  be  expected  to  be 
accompanied  by  some  extraordi- 
nary manifestation,  and,  in  fact, 
a  prodigy  took  place  which  filled 
the  sacred  authorities  with  dismay.. 
The  responses  of  the  oracle  ceased 
suddenly  and  altogether.  No 
revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
pontiff  in  his  slumbers ;  no  access, 
of  prophetic  fury  constrained  him 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  future ;. 
no  voice  rang  from  the  shrine;  and 
the  unanswered  epistles  of  the 
suppHants  lay  a  hopeless  encum- 
brance on  the  gpreat  altar.  As  a. 
natural  consequence  they  speedily 
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ceased  to  arrive;  the  influx  of 
ofPerings  into  the  treasury  ter- 
minated along  with  them;  the 
temple-oourts  were  bare  of  wor- 
shippers; and  the  only  victims 
whose  blood  smoked  within  them 
were  those  slain  by  the  priest 
himself,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing 
the  displeasure  of  Apollo.  The 
modest  hierophant  took  all  the 
blame  upon  his  own  shoulders; 
he  did  not  doubt  that  he  had 
excited  the  Deity's  wrath  by  some 
mysterious  but  heinous  pollution ; 
and  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all 
whom  he  approached. 

One  day  as  he  sat  sadly  in  the 
temple,  absorbed  in  painful  medi- 
tation, and  pondering  how  he 
might  best  relieve  himself  of  his 
-sacred  functions,  he  was  startled 
by  the  now  unwonted  sound  of  a 
footstep,  and,  looking  up,  espied 
an  ancient  woman.  Her  appear- 
-ance  was  rather  venerable  than 
prepossessing.  -  He  recognised  her 
as  one  of  the  inferior  ministers  of 
the  temple. 

**  Reverend  mother,"  he  ad- 
dressed her,  ''doubtless  thou 
comest  to  mingle  with  mine  thy 
supplications  to  the  Deity,  that  it 
may  please  him  to  indicate  the 
•cause,  and  the  remedy  of  his 
wrath." 

**No,  son,"  returned  the  vene- 
rable personage,  *'  I  propose  to 
•occasion  no  such  needless  trouble 
to  Apollo,  or  any  other  Divinity.  I 
hold  within  mine  own  hand  the 
power  of  reviving  the  splendour 
of  this  forsaken  sanctuary,  and  for 
such  consideration  as  ihon  wilt 
thyself  pronounce  equitable,  I  am 
mmded  to  impeurt  the  same  unto 
thee."  And  as  the  astonished 
priest  made  no  answer,  she  con- 
tinued— 

**  My  price  is  one  hundred  pieces 
oi  gold." 

*  *  Wretch ! "  exclaimed  the  priest, 
indignantly,  **  thy  mercenary  de- 


mand alone  proves  the  vanity  of 
thy  pretence  of  being  initiated  into 
the  secrets  of  the  ^ds.  Depart 
mypresence  this  moment !  " 

The  old  woman  retired  without 
a  syllable  of  remonstrance,  and  the 
incident  soon  passed  from  the 
mind  of  the  afflicted  priest.  But 
on  the  following  day  at  the  same 
hour,  the  aged  woman  again  stood 
before  him,  and  said — 

**  My  price  is  two  hundred  pieces 
of  ffold.'^ 

Again  she  was  commanded  to 
depiut,  and  again  obeyed  without 
a  murmur.  But  the^  adventure 
now  occasioned  the  priest  much 
serious  reflection.  To  his  excited 
fancy,  the  patient  persistency  of  the 
crone  began  to  assume  something 
of  a  supernatural  character.  He 
considered  that  the  ways  of  the 
Qods  are  not  as  our  ways,  and 
that  it  is  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  with  them  to  accomplish 
their  designs  in  the  most  cir^ 
cuitous  manner,  and  by  the 
most  unlikely  instruments.  He 
also  reflected  upon  the  history 
of  the  Sibyl  and  her  books,  and 
shuddered  to  think  that  unsea- 
sonable obstinacy  might  in  the 
end  cost  the  temple  the  whole  of 
its  revenues.  The  result  of  his 
co^tations  was  a  resolution,  if  the 
old  woman  should  present  herself 
on  the  following  day,  to  receive 
her  in  a  different  manner. 

Pimctual  to  the  hour,  she  made 
her  appearance,  and  croaked  out, 
**  My  price  is  three  hundred  pieces 
of  gold." 

'*  Venerable  ambassador  of 
Heaven,"  said  the  priest,  **thy 
boon  is  granted  thee.  Believe 
the  anguish  of  my  bosom  as 
speedily  as  thou  may  est." 

The  old  soman's  reply  was 
brief  and  expressive.  It  consisted 
in  extending  her  open  and  hoUow 
palm,  into  which  the  priest  counted 
the  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
with  as  much  expedition  as  was 
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'Compatible  with  the  frequent  in- 
terruptions necessitated  by  the 
crone^s  depositing  each  successive 
liandful  in  a  leather  pouch;  and 
the  scrutiny,  divided  between  jea- 
lousy and  affectioui  which  she 
bestowed  on  each  individual  coin. 

''And  now,"  said  the  priest, 
when  the  operation  was  at  length 
completed,  ''fulfil  thy  share  of 
the  compact." 

"The  cause  of  the  oracle's 
silence,"  returned  the  old  woman, 
"  is  the  unworthiness  of  the 
minister." 

"Alas!  'tis  even  as  I  feared," 
siffhed  the  priest.  "  Declare  now, 
wherein  consists  my  sin  ?  " 

"It  consists  in  this,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  "that  the  beard 
of  thy  understanding  is  not  yet 
grown ;  and  that  the  egg-shell  of 
thy  inexperience  is  still  sticking  to 
the  head  of  thy  simplicity;  and 
that  thy  brains  bear  no  adequate 
proportion  to  the  skuU  enveloping 
them;  and  in  fine,  lest  I  seem 
to  speak  overmuch  in  parables,  or 
to  employ  a  superfluity  of  epithets, 
that  tnou  art  an  egpregious  nin- 
oompoop." 

And  as  the  amazed  priest  pre- 
served silence,  she  pursued — 

"Can  aught  be  mor^  shameful 
in  a  religious  man  than  ignorance 
of  the  very  nature  of  religion? 
Not  to  know  that  the  term,  being 
rendered  into  the  language  of 
truth,  doth  therein  signify  decep- 
tion practised  by  the  few  wise 
upon  the  many  foolish,  for  the 
benefit  of  both,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  former  ?  0  silly  as  the 
orowds  who  hitherto  have  brought 
their  folly  here,  but  now  carry  it 
•elsewhere  to  the  profit  of  wiser  men 
than  thou !  0  fool !  to  deem  that 
oracles  were  rendered  by  Apollo ! 
How  should  this  be,  seeing  that 
there. is  no  such  person?    Needs 


there,  peradventure,  any  greater 
miraiile  for  the  decipherment  of 
these  epistles  than  a  hot  needle  ?  * 
As  for  the  supernatural  voice,  it 
doth  in  truth  proceed  from  a  re- 
spectable, and  in  some  sense  a 
sacred  personage,  being  mine 
own  when  I  am  concealed  within 
a  certain  recess  prepared  for  me 
by  thy  lamented  predecessor,  whose 
mistress  I  was  in  youth,  and  whose 
coadjutor  I  have  been  in  age.  I  am 
now  ready  to  minister  to  thee  in 
the  latter  capacity.  Be  ruled  by 
me ;  exchange  thy  abject  supersti- 
tion for  common  sense ;  thy  child- 
ish simplicity-for  discreet  policy ; 
thy  unbecoming  Epareness  for  a 
majestic  portliness ;  thy  present 
ridiculous  and  uncomfortable  situ- 
ation for  the  repute  of  sanctity, 
and  the  veneration  of  men.  Thou 
wilt  own  that  this  is  cheap  at  three 
himdred  pieces." 

The  young  priest  had  hearkened 
to  the  crone's  discourse  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  exq^idsite 
distress.  When  she  had  finished, 
he  arose,  and  disregarding  his 
repulsive  companion's  efforts  to 
detain  him,  departed  hastily  from 
the  temple.      

Chapter  II. 

It  was  the  yoimg  priest's  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  he  became  capable 
of  forming  one,  to  place  the 
Greatest  possible  distance  between 
himself  and  the  city  of  Doryleeum. 
The  love  of  roaming  insensibly 
grew  upon  him,  and  ere  long  his 
active  limbs  had  borne  him  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  Asia.  His 
simple  wants  were  easily  supplied 
by  the  wild  productions  of  the 
country,  supplemented  when  need- 
ful by  the  proceeds  of  light  manual 
labour.  By  degprees  the  self-con- 
tempt which  had  originally  stung 
him  to  desperation,  took  the  form 
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of  an  ironical  compassion  for  the 
follj  of  mankind,  and  the  restless- 
ness which  had  at  first  impelled 
him  to  seek  relief  in  a  change  of 
scene  gave  place  to  a  spirit  of 
curiosity  and  observation.  He 
learned  to  mix  freely  with  aU 
orders  of  men,  save  one,  and 
rejoiced  to  find  the  narrow  mys- 
ticism which  he  had  imbibed  from 
his  previous  education  gradually 
yielding  to  contact  with  the  great 
world.  From  one  class  of  men, 
indeed,  he  learned  nothing — ^the 
priests,  whose  society  he  escnewed 
with  scrupulous  vig^ance,  nor  did 
he  ever  enter  the  temples  of  the 
Oods.  Diviners,  augurs,  all  that 
made  any  pretension  whatever  to 
a  supernatural  character,  he  held 
in  utter  abhorrence,  and  his  ulti- 
mate return  in  the  direction  of  his 
native  country  is  attributed  to  his 
inability  to  persevere  further  in 
the  path  he  was  following  without 
danger  of  encountering  Chaldean 
soothsayers,  or  Persian  magi,  or 
Indian  gynmosophists. 

He  cherished,  however,  no  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Phiygia, 
and  was  still  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  that  region,  when 
one  night,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
inn  of  a  small  country  town,  his 
ear  caught  a  phrase  which  arrested 
his  attention. 

"  As  true  as  the  orade  of  Dory- 
laeum."  The  speaker  was  a 
countryman,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  asseverating  something  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  company 
as  greatly  in  need  of  confirmation. 
The  sudden  start  and  stified  cry 
of  the  ex-priest  drew  all  eyes  to 
him,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  ask, 
with  the  most  indifferent  air  he 
could  asstmie^ 

''Is  the  oracle  of  Dorylseum, 
then,  so  exceedingly  renowned  for 
veracity  ?  " 

"Whence  comest  thou  to  be 
ignorant  of  that  ?  '*  demanded  the 
coimtryman,   with    some   disdain. 


'^  Hast  thou  never   heard  of  the 
priest  Eubulides  ?  " 

' '  Eubulides ! "  exclaimed  the 
yoxmg  traveller,  **  that  is  my 
own  name ! " 

"Thou  mayest  well  rejoice, 
then,  "  observed  another  of  the 
guests, '*  to  bear  the  name  of  one 
so  holy  and  pure,  and  so  eminently 
favoured  by  the  happy  Gods.  So 
handsome  and  dignified,  moreover, 
as  I  may  well  assert  who  have 
often  beheld  him  discharging  his 
sacred  functions.  And  truly,  now 
that  I  scan  thee  more  closely,  the 
resemblance  is  marvellous.  Only 
that  thy  namesake  bears  with  him 
a  certain  air  of  divinity,  not 
equally  conspicuous  in  thee." 

"  Divinity !"  exclaimed  another. 
"Aye,  if  Phoebus  himself  minis- 
terea  at  his  own  shrine,  he  could 
wear  no  more  majestic  semblance 
than  Eubulides." 

"Or  predict  the  future  more- 
accurately,"  added  a  priest. 

"  Or  deliver  his  oracles  in  more 
exquisite  verse,"  subjoined  a  poet. 

"  Yet  is  it  not  marvellous,"  re- 
marked another  speaker,  "that 
for  some  considerable  time  after 
his  installation,  the  ^od  Eubulides 
was  unable  to  dehver  a  single 
oracle  ?" 

"  Aye,  and  that  the  first  he  ren- 
dered should  have  foretold  the 
death  of  an  aged  woman,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  temple." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Eubulides, 
"  how  was  that  ?" 

"  He  prognosticated  her  decease 
on  the  following  day,  which  ac* 
cordingly  came  to  pass,  from  her 
being  choked  with  a  piece  of  gold, 
not  lawfully  appertaining  to  her- 
self, which  she  was  endeavouring 
to  conceal  under  the  root  of  her 
tongue." 

"  The  Gods  be  praised  for  that !" 
ejaculated  Eubulides,  under  his 
breath.  "  Pshaw !  as  if  there 
were  Gods !  If  they  existed,  would 
they  tolerate  this  vile  mockery? 
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To  keep  up  the  juggle— well,  I 
know  it  must  be  so ;  but  to  purloin 
mj  name!  to  counterfeit  my 
person  !  By  all  the  Gk>ds  that  are 
not,  I  will  expose  the  cheat,  or 
perish  in  the  endeavour." 

He  arose  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  took  his  way  towards 
the  city  of  DoryleBum.  The  fur- 
ther he  progressed  in  this  direction, 
the  louder  became  the  bruit  of 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  the  more 
emphatic  the  testimonies  to  the 
piety,  prophetic  endowments,  and 
personal  attractions  of  the  priest 
Eubulides;  his  own  resemblance 
to  whom  was  the  theme  of  con- 
tinual remark.  On  approaching 
the  city,  he  found  tne  roa£ 
swarming  with  throngs  hastening 
to  the  temple,  about  to  take  part 
in  a  great  religious  ceremony  to 
be  held  therein.  The  seriousness 
of  worship  blended  delightfully 
with  the  glee  of  the  festival,  and 
Eubulides,  who  at  first  regarded 
the  gathering  with  bitter  scorn, 
found  his  moroseness  insensibly 
yielding  to  the  poetic  charm  of  the 
scene.  He  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  the  imposture  he  panted 
to  expose  was  at  least  the  source 
of  much  innocent  happiness,  and 
almost  wished  that  the  importance 
of  reli^on,  considered  as  an  engine 
of  XK>hcy,  had  been  offered  to  his 
contemplation  from  this  point  of 
view,  mstead  of  the  sordid  and 
revolting  aspect  in  which  it  had 
been  exhibited  by  the  old  woman. 

In  this  ambiguous  frame  of 
mind,  he  entered  the  temple. 
Before  the  high  altar  stood  the 
officiating  priest,  a  young  man, 
the  image,  yet  not  the  image,  of 
himself.  Lineament  for  lineament, 
the  resemblance  was  exact,  but 
over  the  stranger's  whole  figure 
was  diffused  an  air  of  majesty,  of 
absolute  serenity  and  infinite  su- 
periority, which  excluded  every 
idea  of  deceit,  and  so  awed  the 
young  priest  that  his  purpose  of 


rushing  forward  to  denounce  the 
impostor  and  drag  him  from  the 
shrine,  was  immediately  and  in- 
volimtarily  relinquished.  Ab  he 
stood  confounded  and  irresolute, 
the  melodious  voice  of  the  hiero- 
phant  rang  through  the  temple : — 

**  Let  the  priest  Eubulides  stand 
forth." 

This  summons  naturally  created 
the  greatest  astonishment  in  every 
one  but  Eubulides,  who  emergea 
as  swiftly  as  he  could  from  the 
swaying  and  murmiiring  crowd, 
and  confronted  his  namesake  at 
the  altar.  A  cry  of  amazement 
broke  from  the  multitude  as  they 
beheld  the  pair,  whose  main  dis- 
tinction in  the  eyes  of  most  was 
their  garb.  But,  as  they  gazed, 
the  form  of  the  officiating  priest 
assumed  colossal  proportions;  a 
circle  of  beams,  dimming  sun- 
light, broke  forth  around  his 
head ;  hyacinthine  locks  clustered 
on  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  supernatural  radiance;  a 
quiver  depended  at  his  back ;  an 
unstrung  DOW  occupied  his  hand; 
the  majesty  and  benignity  of  his 
presence  alike  seemed  augmented 
tenfold.  Eubulides  and  the  crowd 
sank  simultaneously  on  their 
knees,  for  all  recognised  Apollo. 

All  was  silence  for  a  space.  It 
was  at  length  broken  by  Fhoebus. 

"  Well,  Eubulides,"  inquired  he, 
with  the  bland  raillery  of  an  Im- 
mortal, **  has  it  at  length  occurred, 
to  thee  that  I  may  have  been  long 
enough  away  from  Parnassus, 
filling  thy  place  here  while  thou 
hast  oeen  disporting  thyself  amid 
heretics  and  barbarians?  " 

The  abashed  Eubulides  made  no 
response.   The  Deity  continued — 

**  Deem  not  that  thou  hast  in 
aught  excited  the  displeasure  of 
the  GK>ds.  In  deserting  their 
altars  for  Truth's  sake,  thou 
didst  render  them  the  most  accept- 
able of  sacrifices,  the  only  one,  it 
may  be,  by  which  they  set  much 
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store.  But,  Eubulides,  take  heed 
how  thou  again  sufferest  the  un- 
worthinesB  of  men  to  oveicome 
the  instincts  of  thine  own 
nature.  Thy  holiest  sentiments 
should  not  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  a  knave.  If  the  oracle  of 
Doryleaum  was  an  imposture, 
hadst  thou  no  orade  in  thy  own 
bosom  ?  If  the  voice  of  Beligion 
was  no  longer  breathed  from  the 
tripod,  were  the  winds  and  waters 
silent,  or  had  aught  quenched 
the  everlasting  s^ars?  If  there 
was  no  power  to  impose  its  man- 
dates from  without,  couldst  thou 
be  unconscious  of  a  power  within  ? 
If  thou  hadst  nothmg  to  reveal 
unto  men,  mightest  thou  not  have 
found  somewhat  to  propound  unto 
them  ?  Know  this,  that  thou  hast 
never  experienced  a  more  truly 
religious  emotion  than  that  which 
led  thee  to  form  the  design  of 
overthrowing  this  my  temple,  the 
abode,  as  thou  didst  deem  it,  of 
fraud  and  superstition." 

"  But  now,  Phosbus,"  Eubulides 


ventured  to  reply,  ''shall  I  not 
return  to  the  slurme  purified  by 
thy  presence,  and  again  officiate 
as  thy  unworthy  minister  ?" 

''  No,  Eubulides,"  returned 
Phoebus,  with  a  smile ;  ''  silver  is 
good,  but  not  for  ploughshares. 
Thy  strange  experience,  thy  long 
wanderings^  thy  lonely  medita- 
tions, and  varied  intercourse  with 
men,  have  spoiled  thee  for  a  priest, 
while  as  I  would  fain  hope,  quali- 
fyioff  thee  for  a  sage.  Some 
wormy  person  may  easily  be 
found  to  preside  over  this  temple  ^ 
and,  by  the  aid  of  such  inspiration 
as  I  may  from  time  to  tmie  see 
meet  to  vouchsafe  him,  administer 
its  affairs  indifferently  well.  Do 
ihou,  Eubulides,  consecrate  thy 
powers  to  a  more  august  service 
than  Apollo's,  to  one  that  shall 
endure  when  Delphi  and  Deloa 
know  hi9  no  more." 

"To  whose  service,  Phoebus?'' 
inquired  Eubulides. 

*'To  the  service  of  Humanity, 
my  son,"  responded  Apollo. 


R.  Oaknktt. 
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FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH  FAEMING.* 


Mb.  Bighabdson  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  at  the  same  time 
instructive  and  entertaining.  To 
ensure  a  lar^e  circulation  it  is 
only  needful  mat  the  public  should 
be  made  aware  of  what  he  has  to 
tell  them,  and,  it  may  be  fairly 
added,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  his  task.  Farming 
is  a  pet  hobby  of  the  well-to-do 
Englishman.  From  the  most 
modest  poultry  yard,  to  the  costly 
model  farm,  the  rearing  of  stock 
for  amusement,  and  even  to  some 
extent  for  economical  purposes,  is 
a  favourite  mode  of  employing  a 
portion  of  time.  From  tne  cottaee 
garden  to  the.  large  and  weU- 
stocked  farm  the  distance  is  very 
considerable.  But  th^same  spirit 
of  interest  in  watching  and  aiding 
the  operations  of  nature  is  alive  in 
the  cottager  and  in  the  great 
farmer.  And  happiest,  as  well  as 
most  successful,  are  those  in  whom 
the  full  information  afforded  by 
science  is  added  to  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  agriculturist. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English 
agriculture  is  the  first  requisite 
for  the  education  of  the  farmer, 
whether  amateur  or  professional. 
In  that  wide  variety  of  soil  and 
local  climate  which  reaches  from 
the  Scottish  mountains  to  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  fens, 
there  may,  indeed,  be  found  an 
ample  field  for  study.     The  pro- 


ducts of  the  soil  are  as  varied  aa 
is  the  aspect  of  the  coimtiy.  And 
it  would  be  an  admirable  thing 
for  England  if  the  wise  method! 
adopted  in  some  French  provinces, 
of  drawing  up  an  agricultural 
catechism,  specially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  district,  and  making 
it  the  text-book  of  the  village 
schools,  were  introduced  in  our 
country  districts.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  other  people 
do  work  very  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  to  do  may  give  us  many 
a  valuable  hint,  mere  is  a  special 
reason  why  the  English  farmer, 
the  Englii^  gentleman,  and  the 
English  labourer,  should  know  a 

food  deal  more  than  they  usually 
o  as  to  the  state  of  farming  in 
France.  It  is  the  case  that  within 
the  past  twenly-five  years  the 
French  farmer  has  made  a  pro- 
gress of  which  we  are,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  in  ignorance. 
He  has  turned  the  tables  upon  us, 
as  it  were,  behind  our  backs.  Few 
convictions  were  stronger,  at  all 
events  half  a  century  ago,  than 
that  French  beef  could  not  com- 
pare with  English  beef.  In  fact, 
the  admitted  excellence  of  French 
cookery  has  been  not  unfrequently 
attributed  to  the  need  of  exercising 
art  in  order  to  render  palatable 
the  viands  produced  by  nature  in 
that  part  of  Europe. 

However  true  this  opinion  may 


*  "  The  Com  and  Cattle  Frodocing  DistriotB  of  France."    By  G.  Oibaon  Ricbaidson 
ninstrated.    London  :  CaBsell,  Fetter,  and  Ga]pin.    1878. 
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at    one    time    have    been,    it    is 
certainly  true  no  longer..    While 
in  England   great    progress    has 
been  made  in  farming  on  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  in  the  im- 
provement of  vegetable  crops,  by 
steam  ploughing  and  by  chemiccd 
manure,  a  still  more  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  France 
m  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
stock.     As  to  sheep,  indeed,  we 
may  be   said    still    to    hold    the 
pre-eminence.     The  French,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  fond  of  mutton ;  nor 
is  the  soil  of  France  so  suitable 
for  the  sheep  farmer  as  are  many 
broad    districts     of    the    United 
Kingdom.     But  in  the  rearing  of 
homed  cattle,  of  horses,  and  even 
of  pigs,  there  is  much  that  we  may 
learn  from  our  neighbours.     Far 
more  of  that  systematic  precision 
which  aims  at  definite  and  well- 
considered  results  will  be  gathered 
from  Mr.  Bichardson's  book  to  be 
familiar  to  the  French  breeders 
than  is  at  all  common  in  England. 
The  study  of  the  points  required, 
whether  it  be  strength  and  hardi- 
hood   for    labour,   abundance    of 
milk,  rapidity  in  producing  meat, 
or  delicate  navour  as  food;  and, 
again,   the  consideration    of    the 
special    circumstances    of  soil  or 
climate,  which    render  either  of 
these  different  qualifications  speci- 
ally attainable  in  certain  localities, 
have  been  carried  in  France  to  a 
remarkable  pitch.     The  study  of 
pedigree  has  been  as  carefully  and 
systematically     carried    on    with 
regard  to  certain  breeds  of  cattle 
as  is  the  case  in  the  English  racing 
stables.     And  the  result  is,  that 
while    in    the  yield  per  acre  of 
cereals    and    some    other    crops 
England  is  far  richer  than  France, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  yi^d 
per  acre  of  milk  and  of  meat. 
One  fact,  which  is  at  once  an 


evidence  and  a  result  of  the  excel- 
lence attained  by  the  French  cattle 
farmers  and  dairymen,  comes  home 
to  us  aU.  Most  housekeepers  are 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  French  butter  is  now  dis* 
placing  English  butter  in  our 
lamily  consumption.  But  few 
persons  may  be  altogether  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  in  1876  we  paid 
between  three  and  four  millions 
sterling  for  600,000  cwt.  of  French 
butter.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of 
quantity  alone.  There  is  not  only 
an  excellence,  but  a  regularity  of 
excellence,  about  the  best  brands 
of  French  butter  which  few  English 
dairies  can  rival.  The  most  famous 
brands  are  those  of  Gbumay,  in 
Seine  Inf^rieure,  and  Isigny,  in 
Calvados.  For  the  latter  the  prices 
run  from  seven  to  ten  guineas 
per  cwt.,  salted.  But  this  latter 
price,  which  is  equal  to  Is.  10^. 

Eer  lb.,  is  far  m>m  being  the 
ighest  commanded  by  the  Isigny 
butter.  In  Paris,  in  the  winter, 
this  product  of  the  dairy  sells  for 
as  much  as  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  whole- 
sale, in  large  quantities.  The 
delicate  care  which  is  given  to  the 
whole  process  of  the  manufacture, 
diiring  which  the  cream  and  butter 
are  never  touched  by  human 
fingers,  is  the  main  cause  of  an 
excellence  which  is  rewarded  by 
such  a  price. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell 
further  on  the  details  of  Mr. 
Bichardson's  excellent  book.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  all  those 
who  take  any  interest  in  the 
produce  of  the  farm,  and  more 
especially  in  the  produce  of  the 
dairy.  The  illustrations  give  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  special 
peculiarities  of  the  most  famous 
French  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  pigs,  and  dogs. 
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CHARLES  READE,   D.C.L. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  youngest  of  seven  sons.  His 
father,  the  late  John  Reade,  of  Ipsden,  was  in  his  day  perhaps  the 
most  popular  and  not  the  least  respected  of  Oxfordshire  squires.  This 
Mr.  Reade  was  educated  at  Rugby,  in  the  days  before  Rugby  obtained 
intellectual  eminence,  and  at  Oriel  when  the  silk  gown  and  velvet  cap 
meant  nothing  better  than  unlimited  extravagance  and  positive  idleness. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  he  should  have  some- 
what underrated  the  value  of  public  school  and  academical  education ; 
indeed  of  his  septett  of  sons,  albeit  he  lived  within  a  long  drive  of 
the  University,  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  of  its  leading 
members,  the  last  only  was  permitted  to  follow  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  this  perhaps  was  mainly  owing  to  maternal  influence.  Mr.  Charles 
Readers  earlier  impressions,  in  fact,  were,  beyond  those  of  most  boys, 
derived  from  home,  and  that  home,  though  rural,  and  perhaps  homely, 
was  in  every  respect  highly  cultured  and  elevating.  His  father  had 
inherited  an  estate,  which  was  originally  a  younger  son's  portion, 
the  elder  branches  of  the  House  being  the  Reades  of  Brockett 
Hall,  Herts,  whereof  the  last  Baronet  died  in  Rome  in  the 
suite  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  Reades  of  Shipton  Court,  also 
baronets,  represented  by  the  present  Sir  Chandos  Reade.  The 
Ipsden  property,  however,  although  it  was  merely  a  provision  for 
a  junior,  happens  to  be  of  considerable  acreage,  and  is  situate  in  a  lovely 
comer  of  Oxfordshire,  on  the  Chiltem  Hills,  the  very  spot  to  nurture  a 
great  artist.  It  is  a  land  not  only  of  fallow  and  meadow,  but  of  grand 
beech  woods—- f  oi^t  would  be  the  truer  term — ^wherein  the  sportsman  can, 
as  the  seasons  revolve,  find  inexhaustible  delight.  The  old  Squire  enter- 
tained no  higher  ambition  than  to  shoot  as  his  forefathers  had  shot  before 
him.   He  was  cavalier  to  the  backbone,  and  the  descendant  of  cavaliers, 
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yet  paradoxically  enough  suffered  a  graft  of  Puritanism  to  be  inserted 
on  a  stock  so  singtdarly  uncongenial.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
attraction  of  opposites.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  married 
a  very  deyer  and  very  earnest  woman.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Charles 
Beade  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Major  Scott  Waring,  M.P.  for 
Stockbridge,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  historical  Hastings 
trial,  and  immortalised  himself — after  a  fashion — ^by  styling  Edmund 
Burke  ''that  reptile."  This  Major,  the^tM  Aehatet  of  a  very  equivocal 
^neas,  was  profligate  not  only  politically,  but  morally,  and  his  daughter, 
distressed  by  his  Bohemianism,  found  a  refuge  in  the  straitest  sect  of 
our  religion.  Orattan  called  her  **  my  pretty  Methodist,"  and  in  her 
younger  days,  when  she  was  in  the  vortex  of  a  type  of  a  society 
which  subsequently  culminated  in  the  excesses  of  the  Begency,  she 
had  to  stand  quite  enough  hadittaffe  to  indurate  her  opinions. 
Hence,  after  wedding  her  country  Squire,  and  having  abandoned 
an  oppressive  gaiety  for  the  scarcely  less  oppressive  solitude 
of  rusticity,  she  inflicted  a  mild  Calvinism  on  husband  and  home.  It 
would  be  impertinent  to  intrude  so  much  of  mere  personal  detail  in  a 
memoir  of  a  distinguished  man  were  it  not  that  sympathetic  natures 
cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by  their  environment,  and  that  it  is  not 
hyperbolical  to  affirm  concerning  an  author  whose  handiwork  is 
indelibly  connected  with  the  literary  history  of  the  century,  that  he 
owes  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  home,  and  especially  to  the  ennobling 
associations  of  his  ripening  life.  If  among  contemporary  authors 
Charles  Beade  stands  almost  alone  in  respect  of  a  g^ft  of  intellectual 
muscularity,  it  is,  doubtless,  because  he  is  the  blende  of  a  manly  father 
and  a  brilliant  mother.  Certainly  the  society  of  his  earlier  hours  was 
the  reverse  of  invertebrate.  His  mother  was  x>erhaps  over-appreciative 
of  bishops,  and  too  devoted  to  dignitaries,  yet  among  her  inthnes 
might  be  reckoned  two  such  opposite  thinkers  as  George  Ghrote 
and  Frederick  Faber;  above  all — more  precious  than  rubies — 
Charles  Beade  was  blessed  with  an  elder  sister  of  almost 
surpassing  virtues,  who  besides  being  as  handsome  as  her 
father  and  as  tpirituelle  as  her  mother,  exercised  a  singular  fascination 
upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  One  may,  with  safety, 
hazard  a  surmise  that  whenever  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has  set 
to  work  to  delineate  the  character  of  a  pre-eminently  large-souled 
woman,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  that  elder  sister  of  his. 
This  lady  married  Captain  Allen  Oardiner,  B.N. — ^the  Captain 
Gardiner  who  perished  of  starvation  on    the    shores  of  Terra  Del 
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FaegOy  wlien  endeavouring  to  establish  a  mission  to  the  natives — 
and  the  legend  runs  that  when  the  goodly  company,  consisting  of 
the  whole  county  side,  were  waiting  for  the  bride,  she  could  nowhere 
be  found.  They  sought  high,  they  sought  low,  through  straggling 
old  Ipsden  House,  and  at  last  they  discovered  her,  orange  blossoms 
And  all,  in  the  nursery,  dressing  her  little  brother  Charles,  an  animosus 
mfatUy  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached. 

Five  elder  sons  having  been  despatched  to  India,  of  whom  three 
died — one,  a  cavalry  officer,  in  action,  two  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate — ^the  mother's  son,  as  Charles  emphatically  was,  received  a 
reprieve  from  Juggernaut,  and  after  picking  up  what  scholarship  could 
be  culled  from  Evangelical  and  expensive  private  tutors,  was  entered 
at. Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as  Demy,  alias  Scholar,  and  in  1835 
graduated  in  the  third  class  in  classics,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  obtained  his  Fellowship,  which 
he  has  retained  to  the  present  date,  being  now  third  senior  on  the  list. 
He  has  also  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Among  his 
more  distinguished  contemporaries  in  the  Magdalen  Common  Boom 
must  be  enimierated  Lord  Selbome,  Mr.  Hobert  Lowe,  Dr.  Daubeny, 
the  celebrated  chemist  and  botanist.  Professors  Mozley  and  Hansell, 
and  his  old  and  very  sincere  friend,  the  President  of  the  College. 
Mr.  Charles  Beade,  however,  although  in  addition  to  his  College 
Fellowship,  he  held  for  the  statutable  period  the  Yinerian  Law 
Fellowship,  open  to  the  University  at  large,  never  took  part  in  the  life 
of  Oxford  save  and  except  in  the  year  1851,  when  he  served  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  Magdalen,  and  rendered  his  Society  no  small 
service  in  treating  with  Lord  Bussell's  Commissioners.  His  years,  in 
effect,  were  spent  in  self-education.  At  one  period  he  might  be  found 
in  Scotland,  gleaning  from  observation  the  material  which  subsequently 
was  shaped  so  tenderly  and  gracefully  in  ''  Christie  Johnstone." 
Another  period  he  passed  in  Paris — ^he  was  all  through  the  1848 
Bevolution — acquiring  the  arts  of  construction  and  condensation, 
wherein  he  possesses  no  parallel,  save  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  also  in 
lajring  the  lines  of  his  dramatic  celebrity.  Then  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  connoisseur  of  violins  and  pictures,  and  finally, 
brimming  over  with  the  riches  of  experience  and  study — ^he  has 
always  been  a  model  of  patient  labour,  as  his  loaded  shelves 
of  common-place  books  prove — he  poured  forth  a  little  of  his 
acquired  and  natural  wealth  in  *'Peg  Woffington,"  yet  a  little  more 
in  **  Christie  Johnstone,"  and  one  fine  day  awoke  to  discover  himself 
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illustrious  owing  to  tlie  rapturous  greeting  which  was  accorded  by  two 
Continents  to  '^  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend."    Moreover,  the  golden 
stream,  which  sprang  so  gloriously  from  a  clear  and  sparkling  fountain, 
flowed  in  more  than  one  channel.    Mr.  Charles  Beade,  the  brilliant 
Oxford  Fellow,  became  associated  \  with  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  a  Cambridge 
Fellow,  worthy  of  so  congenial  a  literary  partner,  and  more  than  ono 
drama  of  theirs  took  the  town  by  storm.    It  is  indeed  an  open  secret 
that,  successful  as  our  author  has  proved  himself,  both  as  regards  style^ 
plot,  dialogue,  and  incident,  in  the  domain  of  dramatic  narration,  an 
assertion  easily  verifiable  by  reference,  not  only  to  the  works  above 
named,  but  equally  to  his  artistic  master-pieces,  '*  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"    "Put  Yourself  in  his  Place,"    "White  lies,"    "Griffith 
Gaunt,"  and  the  "Woman  Hater,"  his  passion  has  been  the  stage.    It 
will  be  for  posterity  to  decide  whether  he  shines  with  rarer  effulgence 
as  a  novelist,  as  a  play-wright,  or  as  an  essayist.    For  the  purpose  of 
this  memoir  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  express  our  conviction  that  in 
all  three  domains  of  literary  effort,  Labor  ^plua  genius)  omnia  vineit.  It  was 
sheer  hard  toil  which  collected  the  data  which  did  for  the  British  prisoner 
all  that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  effected  for  the  plantation  slave,  but  in  either 
instance  fact  would  have  been  barren  without  the  fertilising  properties  of 
supreme  brain-power  united  with  singular  perception  and  an  exuberant 
imagination.    The  coalescence,  too,  of  industry  and  originality  could 
alone  cause  that  extiraordinary  terseness  and  compactness,  that  epi- 
grammatic vigour  and  almost  angular  quaintness,  which  places  Mr. 
Charles  Beade  on  a  pinnacle  of  his  own.    Plagiarists  have  parodied 
Macaulay  and  copied  Carlyle,  yet  even  the  cleverest  of  burlesque 
writers  failed  to  reproduce  in  exaggerated  outlines  the  author  of  "Hard 
Cash."    Scotch  elegance  or  Scotch  crudity  may  be  travestied,  since  both 
are  merely  a  matter  of  style,  whereas  Mr.  Charles  Beade  is  gifted  with 
something  more  than  a  mellifluous  or  cacophonous  mannerism,  viz.  : 
with  a  lens  which  photographs  human  nature  in  a  pose   which  all 
must  recognise  to  be  true,  yet  none  have  remarked  in  real  life  until 
their  attention  was  first  rivetted  upon  it  by  the  fascination  of  art.     To 
put  the  difference  logically  :    You  may  reproduce  at  will  the  accidents 
of  writers  who  depend  for  effect  upon  accidents,  but  you  cannot,  unless 
indeed  you  are  yourself  of  the  same  genus,  as  well  as  genius,  repro- 
duce the  essence    of    an  art,  which  owes    all    to    essence,   little  to 
accident.      The  Spiritualist  impostors  who  have  pretended  to  finish 
"Edwin  Drood"  have  *  eg^egiously  failed.     They  could  not  siunmon 
the  potent  spirits. 
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And  in  like  fashion,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  no  living  man,  with  hand 
guided  by  one  of  the  humbugs  of  the  outskirts  of  Hades,  could  wield 
the  weapon  of  Charles  Dickens,  it  is  a  parallel  truth  that  the  other  Gharles 
is  inimitable.  Not  that  the  subject  of  our  memoir  preserves  always  an 
even  level  of  excellence,  save  and  except  when  he  adheres  indissolubly 
to  his  keen  sense  of  dramatic  verity.  When,  for  instance,  as  in 
''  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,"  he  chances  to  dash  off  at  a  tangent  on 
a  financial  disquisition,  he  descends  absolutely  and  becomes  as 
pragmatical  as  common  clay.  When,  however,  as  in  **Peg  Woffington," 
his  first,  yet  by  no  means  his  least  nvoffnum  opus,  the  several  chapters 
are  scenes  in  a  play,  and  your  ears  hear  the  dialogue  as  you  read,  and 
your  eyes  gloat  on  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  the  starving  Triplet  family, 
the  illusion  is  perfect.  You  are  at  the  play,  not  reading  a  book,  and  if 
you  do  not  clap  with  the  gallery,  you  laugh  or  cry  with  the  pit,  and  are 
morally  convinced  when  the  volume  closes  that  the  curtain  has 
dropped,  and  the  lights  are  being  extinguished. 

Few  Englishmen,  and  yet  fewer  Americans,  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Charles  Keade  is  a  limb  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  letters.  He  is  so,  and 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn— owing  to  the  exigencies  of  his  Fellowship, 
which  afforded  him  the  alternatives  of  Divinity,  Physic,  or  Law.  From 
his  pronounced  partiality  for  doctors — ^in  the  realm  of  fiction — it  might 
be  pre-supposed  that  he  had  dabbled  in  medical  science  or  sciolism, 
whilst  one  of  his  best  characters,  the  chaplain  in  ''It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend,"  and  one  of  his  most  repulsive,  the  parson  in  ''  A  Terrible 
Temptation,"  argue  some  acquaintance  with  concrete  theology.  The 
law,  however,  was  the  pis  aller  Mr.  Beade  selected,  and  on  one 
memorable  occasion  when  he  was  at  loggerheads  with  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
elder,  he  actually  donned  a  barrister's  wig  and  pleaded  triumphantly 
his  own  cause  before  the  House  of  Lords,  thereby  practically  refuting 
the  trite  paradox  that  he  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client. 
Assuredly  his  sledge-hammer  letters  on  the  Pengecase,  which  loosened  the 
prison  bars  and  relaxed  the  hempen  cord,  went  far  towards  demonstrating 
that  in  gaining  an  imaginative  author  we  may  have  lost  a  consummate 
jurist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  in  any  other  country 
dignified  by  the  designation  civilised,  the  master  of  social  science  who 
produced  such  an  immortal  poem  in  prose  as  "  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  would  have  received  half  a  hundred  offers  to  represent 
constituencies.  Our  national  political  sense  must  indeed  be  dull  or 
depraved  to  have  thus  ignored  a  man  of  unique  earnestness  and 
outspoken  power,  whose  grand  passion  through  life  has  been  to  gibbet 
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baseness  and  right^  injustice,  to  enforce,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  mottoes 
of  that  ''  ancient,  learned  and  most  charitable  House"  whereof  he  is 
the  chief  est  living  ornament,  ^^  Jus  9uum  euiquey 

Mr.  Ghai'les  Heade,  as  all  the  world  knows,  resides  mostly  at  his  town 
residence,  which  on  the  reverse  overlooks  the  Park  west  of  Albert 
Gate;  but  he  has  also  a  suite  of  rooms  in  Magdalen  College,  and 
occasionally  may  be  noticed  prowliug  about  the  Bodleian  Library^ 
or  with  an  armful  of  books  in  the  College  cloisters.  Personally,  he  is 
tall,  erect,  with  a  commanding  presence,  a  full,  expressive  brown  eye, 
and  a  noble  brow.  His  manner  is  singularly  dignified,  without  being 
starchy,  and  as  a  conversationalist  he  shines  esj^ecially  in  the  company 
of  clever  women.  Place  him  by  the  side  of  an  appreciative  and 
cultured  lady,  and  you  would  be  gratified,  if  not  surprised,  by  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  France  and  England.  It 
may  be  named  that  he  has  written  in  the  French  language  as  well  as 
in  English.  Verbosity  in  conversation  is  very  much  the  reverse  of 
his  foible ;  indeed,  if  an  egotist  intrudes  too  long  on  his  capacity  for 
attention,  it  gradually  relaxes  and  his  lecturer  will  predicate  to  ears- 
abstractedly  deaf.  This  latter  trait  of  character  may  be  in  a  measure,, 
perhaps,  attributable  to  the  onus  of  i)opularity.  Mr.  Eeade  is 
honoured,  not  only  by  a  budget  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,, 
but  also  by  callers,  garrulous  people  who  come  to  him  with  such 
conundrums  as  ** which  is  my  right,  which  my  left  hand?"  His 
temper  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  say  it  is  of  the  order  that 
is  not  indisposed  to  a  quarrel,  but  generous  enough,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  be  the  first  to  make  it  up. 

The  account  of  the  mirror-multiplied  and  grotto-bedecked 
surroundings  of  the  sanctum  of  Mr.  Bolf  e,  the  writer,  as  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  "A  Terrible  Temptation,"  contains  a  good  deal  of 
truth  as  to  Charles  Keade's  own  entourage,  and  the  manner  of  work 
there  described  is  an  approximation  to  the  fact.  But  these  fancy 
depictions  must  not  be  taken  in  the  spirit  of  an  inventory. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  the  influence  of  rural  associations  od 
Mr.  Charles  Beade,  and  with  reason,  since  to  his  acquaintance  witli. 
the  charms  of  the  natural,  as  well  as  of  the  artificial  phase  of  existence^ 
must  be  set  down  much  of  his  freshness  and  sweetness.  It  was  the  old 
Oxfordshire  Manor  House,  not  the  green-room,  which  gave  us  the  best 
— albeit,  by  no  means  all  of  the  best— of  Charles  Beade.  He  was  wont 
to  declare  of  his  mother — ^a  curious  amalgam  the  old  lady  was  of 
worldliness    and   religion — that    she    was    truly  feminine    in    being; 
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consistent  in  her  inconsistency,  a  paradox  which  will  serve  as  the  key- 
note of  nine-tenths  of  his  female  characters.  Even  in  his  selection  of 
nomenclature  he  perhaps  almost  imconsciously  gravitated  homewards. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  lordling  of  ** Christie  Johnstone"  is  Viscount 
Ipsden,  the  farmer  in  ''  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  and  the  heroine 
of  ''  Hard  Cash"  are  both  ''Dodd/'  the  name  of  one  of  his  father^s 
tenants,  whilst  the  chaplain  is  curate  of  Littlestoke,  another  of  the 
paternal  farms.  ' '  Compter"  again,  a  perennial  and  historical  old  family 
pra)nomen,  bom  by  a  gallant  boy  of  nineteen  who  defended  his  father's 
house  against  the  cannon  of  Fairfax,  occurs  in  ''  Hard  Cash"  and  also 
in  **  A  Terrible  Temptation ;"  and  the  "  Bassett"  family,  who  play  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  latter  novel,  have  their  designation  derived  from 
the  largest  wood  on  the  Ipsden  Estate.  We  might  multiply  examples 
of  this  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  old  acres  and  the  brave  scenes  of  a 
robust  youth.  We  might  further  endeavour  to  shew  that  the 
writer  who  made  his  mark  as  a  reformer,  and  has  never  yet  compromised^ 
with  corruption,  is  in  respect  of  bias  very  much  the  reverse  of  a  Badical 
(using  the  word  in  its  conventional  rather  than  its  truest  meaning),  with 
something  more  than  a  lurking  sense  of  the  birthright  of  a  gentleman. 
Analysis,  however,  must  stop  short  of  indefinite  dichotomy,  and  in  fact 
we  should  prefer  to  regard  Mr.  Charles  Beade  rather  as  being  one  of  the 
most  sterling  literary  ornaments  of  the  Victorian  era  than  as  a  complex 
problem  in  psychology.  It  is,  we  will  grant,  rare  to  discover  the 
practical  and  the  poetical,  the  dramatic  and  the  didactic,  so  thoroughly 
fused  in  one  brain,  yet  the  development  is  none  the  less  interesting  on 
that  account.  Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Charles  Beade  in  intellectual 
stature  stands  many  inches  higher  than  the  ruck  of  contemporary 
celebrities,  whUe  as  regards  pure  originality  in  the  graphic  and 
creative  arts,  he  has  but  few  rivals,  and  certainly  not  one  exact  parallel 
in  the  Bepublic  of  Letters. 
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mabried  and  done  for. 

Ernestine  sat  alone  until  the 
dinner  bell  rang,  tiying  to  under- 
stand the  unpleasant  mystery 
connected  with  Laura,  and  her 
enigmatical  speeches  about  the 
man  who  was  so  soon  to  be  in- 
extricably united  with  herself.  She 
went  down,  obedient  to  the  simi- 
mons,  and  mechanically  took  part 
in  the  dinner ;  but  her  mind  was 
fixed  upon  this  unexpected  revela- 
tion. In  spite  of  her  own  deter- 
mined attempts  to  probe  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  Laura  had  left  her  so 
completely  in  the  dark  that  she 
felt  Defied 'and  alarmed.  Several 
times  she  took  refuge  in  the 
thought  of  going  that  very  evening 
to  Dr.  Doldy  with  the  story ;  and 
for  a  few  moments  foimd  immense 
relief  in  the  idea.  But  immediately 
Laura's  words  would  recur  to  her, 
**  an  imnecessary  and  very  great 
distress,"  **  secret  of  vital  import- 
ance," '*  risks,"  ''ruin."  She 
suspected  Laura  of  exaggerating 
with  the  purpose  of  extorting  si- 
lence, but  at  the  same  time  her  com- 
mon sense  told  her  that  while  she 
was  so  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
real  facts  she  might  produce  mis- 
chief by  any  impubive  action.  Be- 
sides, she  considered  that  after  all 
she  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
Laura;  and  because  the  thing  was 


a  sore  trouble  to  her  own  mind, 
was  that  any  reason  to  throw  the 
trouble  upon  Dr.  Doldy,  imless  she 
knew  that  it  would  be  both  neces- 
sa^  and  right  to  do  so  ? 

ContinuaUy  she  argued  herself 
into  quietude  thus :  and  then^ 
after  a  momentary  mental  pause, 
a  horror  would  come  over  her 
and  she  would  begin  again. 
What  depths  of  deceit  might  she 
not  become  a  party  to  b}*  retaining 
the  miserable  secret  she  held? 
Again  and  a^n  slie  pondered 
over  the  various  circumstances 
of  which  she  had  knowledge.  She 
wondered  why  Laura  should  have 
come  into  that  very  hospital,  under 
her  very  care !  That  was,  of 
course,  an  accident,  and  she 
guessed  easil}'  enough,  when  she 
seriously  thought  it  out,  that 
Laura's  manifest  character  would 
lead  her  to  have  the  best  care 
taken  of  herself,  and  to  run  no 
risks  with  her  health  through, 
ienorance.  Although  Ernestine 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
tissue  of  Hes  which  were  necessary 
to  convert  Laura  Doldy  temporarily 
into  Mrs.  Aylmer,  yet  she  could 
just  understand  that  such  a  woman 
would  willingly  take  them  all  upon 
her  soul  in  order  to  secure  safety 
for  her  body.  And  as  it  was  easy 
to  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
physicieuis  at  the  hospital,  and  as 
the  entire  privacy  of  each  patient 
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from  tlie  others  was  preserved 
if  wished,  there  was  no  reason 
for  Laura  to  fear  any  awkwai*d 
meeting.  Ernestine  gave  her 
full  credit  for  taking  every  pre-' 
caution:  and  as  one  of  the  first 
precautions  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  names  of  all  the 
doctors  on  the  prospectus  of  the 
hospital  were  unknown  to  her, 
Ernestine  concluded  that  either 
Laura,  before  her  entrance,  had 
never  heard  her  name,  or — as  was 
the  case — that  Dr.  Doldy  had  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  she  was  a 
doctor.  On  that  occasion  when 
he  let  fall  upon  Laura  the  thunder- 
bolt of  his  impending  marriage,  if 
he  had  let  slip,  as  he  very  nearly 
did,  the  *'Dr. "  Vavasour,  Laura 
would  have  been  forewarned. 

But,  as  it  happened,  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  connecting  the 
Dr.  Vavasour  of  the  hospital  with 
the  Miss  Vavasour  of  her  uncle's 
choice.  Laura  had  always  re- 
garded the  lady  doctor  as  a 
working  woman — an  unfortunate 
person  compelled  to  earn  her  own 
living.  And  to  a  mind  of  such 
calibre  as  hers,  so  impassable  a 
gulf  is  fixed  between  tne  lady  of 
social  position  and  the  woman— of 
whatever  sort — who  works  for  her 
bread,  that  the  name  Vavasour,  un- 
common though  it  may  be,  did  not 
neem  to  her  as  the  same  name,  in 
the  two  connections.  The  Miss 
Vavasour  of  Dr.  Doldy' s  choice 
had  a  certain  interest  for  her,  the 
Dr.  Vavasour  of  the  hospital  pro- 
spectus, none  whatever.  When 
N  first  Mrs.  Marland  brought  Er- 
i>etine  to  her,  to  see  an  unmis- 
takable lady  had  given  her  a 
fiort  of  nervous  shock — which  she 
attributed  to  her  sensitive  state ; 
and  subsequent  happenings  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  lead  her  to 
speculate  upon  names.  Ernestine 
did  not  know  her  well  enough  to 
understand  all  this,  but  she  could 
guess  something  of  how  she  had 


been    unknowingly  brought  into 
such  immediate  contact  with  her. 

But,  as  she  remembered  how 
Mrs.  Aylmer's  home  troubles  and 
privations  had  been  delicately 
pictured  to  her  in  the  course  of 
her  intimate  attendance  upon  her 
patient,  she  felt  that  no  statement 
of  Laura's  was  to  be  trusted. 

Were  Dr.  Doldy's  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  Laura's  hands, 
and  dependent  upon  the  retaining 
of  her  disgraceful  secret?  No, 
she  said  boldly  to  herself,  she  did 
not  believe  it.  Laura  had  but 
created  a  nightmare  to  terrify  and 
silence  her;  she  would  not  be 
silenced  by  it.  She  would  not  be 
rash  in  action;  but  she  resolved  to 
extract  the  real  truth  from  Laura, 
by  dint  of  threatening  her  with 
immediate  exposure. 

Should  she  go  to  her  that  very 
night?  She  paused  in  her  walk 
up  and  down  her  little  room  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  It  was 
already  late.  Laura  was  sta3ring 
with  her  aimt ;  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  see  her  alone  without 
exciting  suspicions?  She  was 
fearful  of  taking  any  unusual  steps 
in  the  darkness ;  Laura's  warnings 
might  not  have  been  wholly  base- 
*  less.  Besides,  said  she  to  lierself, 
proudly — *'Why  to-night?  No 
secret  of  that  woman's  can  make 
any  difference  in  my  relations  with 
Dr.  Doldy.  I  am  pledged  to  him, 
not  to  his  connections."  She  felt 
that  it  would  be  like  an  insult  to 
him  to  act  as  though  any  deed  of 
Laura's  could  make  a  difference 
in  the  fulfilment  of  her  mamage ; 
and  this  idea  did  much  to  quiet  her. 
She  pacified  herself  by  a  resolu- 
tion that  as  on  the  morrow,  at  the 
wedding,  they  must  meet,  on  the 
morrow  she  would  prevent  Laura's 
again  evading  her ;  she  would 
make  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
from  her  the  truth  of  her  as- 
sertions. 

Having  come  to  this  resolve  she 
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Tras  able  to  sleep ;  but  she  awoke 
in  the  gray  early  morning,  cold 
and  trembling.  Wonderingly  her 
Bpirit  became  conscious  of  a  weight 
upon  it,  and  in  the  first  instant 
of  recall  seemed  to  take  up  the 
burden  with  difficulty,  unable  all 
at  once  to  realise  what  it  was. 
But,  that  instant  over,  all  the 
memory  of  the  events  of  the 
previous  day  returned  to  her. 

She  lay,  still,  pale,  and  thought- 
ful, until  the  dawn  had  merged 
into  broad  light  and  the  house 
was  astir.  Then  she  arose,  with  a 
look  upon  her  face  that  would 
rather  have  been  suitable  to  an 
Amazon  called  to  battle  than  to  the 
heroine  of  a  wedding  day. 

The  consequence  was  that  she 
was  told  at  breakfast  that  she 
"  jwsitively  must  not  look  as  if  she 
were  going  to  be  executed."  Her 
cousins  had  long  ago  arrogated 
the  right  to  tease  her;  they 
belonged  to  that  gay,  good- 
humoured,  generous  t^'pe  of  girl- 
hood with  which  it  is  as  diificult 
to  be  angry  as  it  is  to  resent  the 
frolics  of  a  kitten. 

They  succeeded  in  making  Er- 
nestine laugh  at  herself  and  her 
6tem  looks,  but  they  could  not 
wholly  chase  away  the  mood.  It 
is  common  talk  that  a  wedding  is 
more  tearful  than  a  funeral.  She 
relapsed  whenever  she  was  left 
alone.  Certainly  she  would  never 
have  been  dressed  in  time  for 
church  had  not  all  the  other 
women  in  the  house  taken  a 
greater  interest  in  her  weddinff- 
robe  than  she  did  herself.  As 
might  be  expected,  however,  their 
interest  in  it  was  absorbing.  Not 
one  of  them  besides  herself  had 
discovered  anything  much  more 
important  in  life  than  successful 
dressing. 

Ernestine  thus  rained  time  for 
her  thoughts,  for  uie  had  only  to 
be  patient  under  the  ministrations 
of  many  willing  hands. 


"  There t*^  said  Mrs.  Vavasour^ 
triumphantly,  as  they  all  stood 
ready  to  enter  the  carriages,  *^my 
party  is  in  time,  and  I  know  Dr. 
Doldy  will  be  in  time,  but  some* 
body  always  must  be  late,  and  I 
expect  it  will  be  Mr.  Silbum." 

Mrs.  Vavasour  not  only  used 
italics  freely  in  her  letters  but  in 
her  speech.  Ernestine  smiled  a& 
she  entered  the  carriage  with  her 
bridesmaids.  She  wondered  much 
what  unusual  thing  Coventry  Sil- 
burn  would  do  before  the  morning* 
was  over.  She  feared  that  he 
could  scarcely  remain  so  long  in 
Mrs.  Vavasour's  presence  without 
shocking  her.  For  he  filled  an 
important  post — he  was  to  give 
away  the  bride. 

She  glanced  round  the  church 
as  they  entered,  to  see  who  was 
there ;  Dr.  Doldy  she  saw  at  once, 
without  seeing  him,  so  to  speak, 
or  seeming  to  use  her  eyes,  and 
immediately  discovered  also  that 
positively  Coventry  Silbum  was 
before  them :  dressed  with  the 
utmost  propriety  and  looking 
deeply  dejected.  He  was  evi- 
dently conscious  that  Dorothy, 
though  she  was  very  quiet  in  a 
secluded  comer,  had  her  eye  upon 
him. 

Common-place  people  can  gene- 
rally carry  through  a  ceremony 
Buccessf idly,  but  the  unhappy  folk 
who  are  gifted  with  genius,  or 
even  but  tinged  with  it,  seem 
overpowered  by  the  responsibilities 
of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  rule 
make  themselves  conspicuous  by 
some  unintentional  absurdity. 
Dorothy  was  well  aware  of  this,, 
and  had  lectured  her  husband  ao 
thoroughly  on  the  need  of  keeping- 
himself  awake  to  the  small  pro- 
prieties that  he  was  quite  oruuied 
by  the  sense  of  his  position. 

Ernestine,  after  her  first  fi^anoe^ 
which  had  only  assured  her  of 
Ooventiy's  presence,  had  done  her 
best  to  abstract  her  mind  fronk 
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everything  but  the  matter  in  hand. 
She  would  not  look  round  again 
lest  she  should  see  Laura :  as  in- 
deed she  would  have  done,  for 
Laura  and  Mrs.  Honiton  were 
very  near  her.  She  resolutely 
put  away  the  thought  of  Laura 
for  the  moment,  and  held  herself 
in  her  own  dreamland.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  do  so,  with  Coventry 
Silbum  on  one  side  of  her  and  Dr. 
Doldy  on  the  other— the  two  men 
who  had  done  the  most,  in  such 
different  ways,  to  shew  her  the 
realities  of  dreamland.  Coventry 
succeeded,  by  dint  of  keeping  his 
mind  fixed  upon  it,  in  giving  the 
bride  away  correctly,  and  the  more 
strictly  official  persons,  being  ac- 
customed to  their  work,  accom- 
plished it  with  less  difficulty. 

"  You  good  boy,"  said  Dorothj-, 
when  they  were  finding  their  way 
out  to  tlie  carriages,  **it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  you  behaving  so 
iveii. 

"  Thank  the  Gods  it  is  over — 
not  for  myself  only,  but  for  their 
sakes.  My  spirits  are  rising  now 
— I  am  beginning  to  feel  exu- 
berant! I  shall  scarcely  require 
champagne." 

"  Well,  don't  horrify  our 
hostess,  that's  all,"  whispered 
Dorothy,  sagely. 


Chaptbr  XX. 

IS     IT     PEACE? 

It  was  all  over — ^the  wedding,  and 
the  breakfast.  A  man  is  never  more 
nearly  extinguished  than  on  his 
wedding  day,  but  !>!.  Doldy  had 
risen  to  a  dainty  speech  tinged 
with  some  of  the  finer  hum%>ur  of 
his  f avotuites  the  old  dramatists ; 
and  now  Mrs.  Vavasour,  her  re- 
sponsibilities nearly  at  an  end, 
smiled  amiably  upon  the  groups 
scattered  about  her  drawing«ioom. 
^  Ernestine  sat  in  a  low  chair,  the 
silent   centre    of    a    very  merry 


group.  Not  far  off  was  Laura,, 
who  looked  as  bright  and  happy 
as  a  pretty  woman  ought  to  look. 

But  a  pause  came  at  last  in  her 
gay  gossip  and  laughter.  She- 
stood  for  a  moment  alone,  lan- 
guidly fanning  herself. 

Ernestine  rose  at  once  and 
joined  her. 

"Come  with  me  into  the^ 
fernery,"  she  said,  *'it  is  quiet 
there,  and  cool." 

Laura  followed  her  without  a 
word.  She  drew  back  a  curtain 
which  half  hid  an  alcove  at  the- 
side  of  the  room  and  led  the  way 
into  a  very  pleasant  little  fernery, 
where  ever-dropping  water  made- 
the  air  seem  cool.  The  curtain 
fell  behind  them  and  again  con- 
cealed the  alcove.  Ernestine 
moved  to  the  farther  side,  and 
drew  a  couple  of  chairs  into  a 
quiet  comer. 

They  sat  down.  Laura  went  on 
fanning  herself,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  silence. 

Laura  was  quite  collected  and 
prepared  for  the  encounter;  and 
while  Ernestine  paused,  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  said  to  her- 
self that  the  scene  was  yery 
effective. 

"  Her  style  is  good,  "she  thought,, 
looking  ai  Ernestine.  "She  has- 
brought  us  face  to  face  very 
neatly  and  without  any  fuss.  She 
understands  generalship  so  well 
that  I  shall  certainly  try  to  win 
her  over  rather  than  make  an  open 
enemy  of  her.  She  will  be  my 
ally  in  any  case;  but  I  would 
rather  she  were  a  friendly  one.. 
She  is  abominably  handsome,  es- 
pecially in  that  white  drapery. 
And  she  has  some  charm  about 
her  which  makes  her  beauty  80* 
royal.  I  wonder  what  that  chann 
is? — Surely  I  can  find  out?" 

Laura  set  herself  so  intently  to> 
observing  Ernestine's  face,  and 
was  so  absorbed  in  her  particular 
interest  in  it,  that  she  seemed  not 
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to  hear  when  Ernestine  suddenly 
looked  up  and  addressed  her. 

'^  I  cannot  undertake  to  keep 
your  secret  from  Dr.  Doldy;  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to 
prevent  your  telling  the  story  in 
your  own  fashion.  Will  you  do  it 
now,  or  will  you  write  to  him  ?  " 

The  words  took  a  long  time  in 
penetrating  to  Laura's  intelligence; 
indeed,  they  seemed  at  first  to  have 
fallen  on  a  deaf  ear.  For,  as  Er- 
nestine looked  up  and  spoke, 
Laura,  whose  shrewd  eyes  were 
still  intently  bent  upon  her,  thought 
she  saw  in  the  expression  of  the 
face  as  it  was  uplifted  to  hers  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  of  that 
•charm  which  had  perplexed  her. 
She  had  some  glimmer  of  an  under- 
standing that  the  especial  mo- 
mentary beauty  of  the  moving 
face  was  its  unconsciousness. 

^•It  is  not  to  be  supposed," 
thought  Laura,  '^  that  she  doesn*t 
know  she  is  handsome,  but  she  is 
not  thinking  of  it  at  this  moment 
evidently.  Dear  me,  how  singular 
— it  would  be  a  difficult  art  to 
attain,  I'm  afraid." 

All  this,  and  more,  passed 
through  Laura's  versatile  brain 
before  Ernestine's  words  reached 
it.  Ernestine's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  now,  and  she  saw 
Laura's  change  of  expression  when 
the  words  made  themselves  heard 
to  her  internal  ear.  It  was  but  a 
slight  change — ^yet  it  helped  to 
make  Ernestine's  disbelief  in  her 
deeper. 

**You  will  not  betray  me?" 
said  Laura,  very  low,  with  flutter- 
ing, down-drooping  eyelids.. 

Ernestine  made  no  reply,  but 
only  drew  back  a  little — a  verj' 
little. 

"Surely  you  will  not  use  this 
accidental  knowledge  against  me? 
I  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight,  and 
I  am  quite  alone  in  it— quite 
^one' ' — Laura'slip  trembleda  little 
as  she  repeated  these  words, — *'but 


I  am  not  fighting  it  for  myself 
only.  I  want  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tress which  would  come  upon 
others  as  well  as  upon  myself. 
And  why,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
suddenly  impassioned  gesture, 
"why  should  you  betray  me? 
Look  at  my  position — look  at  the 
society  I  am  surroimded  by  and, 
think  of  the  intolerableness  of  an 
exposure.  You  know,  as  well  as  I, 
how  bitterly  a  woman  is  punished 
for  her  sins — ^you  know,  as  well  as 
I,  what  your  Detra3'al  must  subject 
me  to.  No;  look  into  your  own 
heart,  think  what  must  be  suffered 
by  a  woman  in  my  position  even 
if  she  is  allowed  to  keep  her 
misery  in  the  silence  of  her  own 
soul.  You  are  entering  upon  a 
union  of  love  and  happiness ;  you 
see  me  a  being  stranded  alone, 
after  enduring  the  torture  of  love 
and  of  loss.  Have  some  pity  for 
me— do  not,  strong  in  your  own 

Sromise  of  a  happy  future,  con- 
emn  unpityingly  one  who  has 
left  happiness  behind.  Have 
some  pity — and  give  me  but  a 
little  of  that  S3rmpathy  which  has 
as  yet  been  utterly  denied  me — 
let  me  tell  you  all  my  history. 
You  can  scarcely  refuse  me  a  little 
sympathy  if  you  hear  all." 

Ernestine  had  put  her  hand  over 
her  eyes  while  Laura  spoke ;  her 
mind  was  confused  by  such  an 
appeal  as  this.  She  knew  weU 
that  justice  must  hear  all :  and 
for  a  moment  she  fancied  she 
might  have  before  her  one  of  those 
women  who  are  driven  against 
their  better  nature  into  deceit  by 
the  demand  made  on  them  by 
society  for  the  presen-ation  of  ap- 
pearances— and  appearances  only. 
Laura  touched  her  dress  slightly, 
leaning  forward  as  she  spoke: 
and  Ernestine  looked  towards  her. 
She  looked  in  Laura's  face :  and 
suddenly  there  rose  before  her 
vision  innocent  little  Mrs.  Aylmer 
and  she  remembered  the  dexterous 
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art  with  wliich  tlie  doctor's  sympa- 
thies were  evoked.  She  rose  to 
her  feet  and  moved  away  a  little. 

"No,"  she  said,  *'I  have  al- 
ready heard  one  history  of  yours. 
You  cannot  expect  me  to  listen  to 
another." 

"You  do  not  know — ^you  can 
never  ^uess — how  hardly  I  was 
driven  into  all  that,"  said  Laura, 
a  little  below  her  breath. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Ernestine, 
with  a  sigh,  "but  you  cannot  ex- 
pect me  to  trust  you  after  the 
experience.  And  you  forget  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  expose  you  to 
the  society  you  move  in.  I  only 
ask  you  to  tell  the  whole  matter  to 
Dr.  Doldy." 

"Last  of  all,"  cried  Laura, 
"  to  him." 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Ernestine, 
turning  on  her. 

"I  could  not  bear  it,"  said 
Laura,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
that  peculiar  change  of  expression 
when  she  spoke  which  convinced 
Ernestine  that  her  speech  was  only 
a  blind  to  hide  her  fiiought. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  will  not 
undertake  to  hide  it  from  him." 

"But  you  must,"  said  Laura, 
with  a  resumption  of  her  more 
cool  and  collected  manner,  and  as 
she  spoke,  again  commencing  to 
fan  herself — "  you  must, — ^you  will 
never  betray  a  medical  confidence! 
Why,  I  suppose  my  uncle  has 
dozens  of  such  matters  in  his 
knowledge.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  a  doctor  who  did  not  un- 
derstand that  silence  about  his 
patients'  affairs  is  a  matter  of 
professional  etiquette  and  a 
most  important  one!  But,  of 
course,  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  which  will  make  it  difficult 
for  women  to  keep  a  footing  in  the 
professions." 

Now  this  was  insolent:  and 
Laura  clenched  her  little  teeth 
with  delight  as  she  said  it.  But  it 
had    no    apparent    effect    upon 


Ernestine,  who  was  standing  with 
knit  brow,  in  deep  thought.  It 
had  some  real  effect,  however.. 
She  knew  weU  enough  that  she 
had  no  right  over  Laura's  secret. 
Her  only  present  power  over  Laura 
lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  made 
no  promise  to  keep  it.  And  now 
Laura  presented  to  her  something 
which  in  a  sense  corresponded  to  a 
bond. 

She  said  nothing  for  a  few 
moments,  while  her  mind  reviewed 
the  whole  affair,  or  at  least,  as  much 
as  she  knew  of  it.  At  last  she  raised 
her  head  with  a  sudden  action 
which  made  Laura  think  of  a 
high-spirited  horse  fretting  under 
the  curb. 

"  I  cannot  breathe  in  this  net- 
work of  deceit,"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said 
Laura,  "  for  I  am  afraid  you  will 
have  to  try.  I  think  you  cannot 
but  see  the  inexpediency  of  re- 
vealing any  of  my  affairs  to  m}* 
unde.  It  will,  as  I  said  before, 
only  bring  a  ffreat  and  unnecessary 
distress  upon  nim.  He  would  only 
have  the  ourden  of  a  secret  which 
he  need  not  have,  if  you  are  wise."' 

"I     wish,"      said     Ernestine, 
moving  to  her  chair  and  sitting 
down  wearily,  "  you  could  be  more 
open.    Why  cannot  you  tell  me- 
all  the  truth  ?  " 

Laura  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  You  would  not  listen  to  my  tale- 
just  now." 

"No,"  said  Ernestine,  a  little 
sternly,  "but  I  will  listen  if  you 
will  explain  the  vague  hints  which 
you  let  fall  yesterday.  You  in 
sinuated  that  the  preservation  of 
this  secret  would  affect  Dr.  Doldy 
otherwise  than  by  causing  him 
distress." 

"And  so  it  would,"  replied 
Laura,  "ai^  if  you  could  take 
my  advice  you  would  ask  no  ques- 
tions and  keep  your  own  counsel." 

"That I  cannot  do,"  answered 
Ernestine,  "I  will  venture  upon 
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no  such  quicksand.  Tell  me  the 
iruth,  or  I  will  fetch  Dr.  Doldy 
and  tell  him  as  much  of  it  as  I 
know." 

Laura  looked  at  her  and  saw  a 
resolute  face. 

*  *  My  uncle,"  she  said,  very  quiet- 
ly, ''is  entangled  hopelessly  in 
monetary  difficulties,  which  I  would 
be  sorry  to  attempt  to  explain. 
He  has  spent  money  for  me  and 
ior  himself,  and  we  are  both  in 
debt,  and  that  deeply.  Of  course 
we  have  but  forestalled  my  for- 
lune;  but  I  daresay  you  do 
not  know  that  that  fortune  is 
mine  only  on  certain  conditions. 
And  the  retaining  of  my  secret 
is  of  vital  importance  to  me  in 
fulfilling  those  conditions.  If  I 
forfeit  my  fortime,  I  shall  be 
penniless  and  m^  uncle  ruined." 

Laura  was  in  earnest  now.  It 
was  plainly  shewn  in  her  face  that 
she  was  speaking  the  truth. 

Ernestine  remained  silent,  lost 
on  a  sudden  in  a  ghastly  haze, 
which  made  speech  for  the  moment 
impossible  to  her.  In  the  midst 
of  the  silence  the  curtain  was 
^rawn  back  and  Dr.  Doldy  ap- 
peared in  the  archway. 

Laura  looked  quickly  at  Ernes- 
tine. She  saw  a  cold  and  immov- 
able face  behind  which  the  spirit 
had  retreated  into  its  own  last- 
nesses. 

**  She'll  not  tell,"  said  Laura  to 
herself ;  and  she  rose  as  Dr.  Doldy 
advanced. 

*'I  have  been  monopolising 
her  too  long,  I  fear,"  said  she, 
smilingly  to  him.  *'  Wo  have  been 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  our 
short  time  of  acquaintance." 

'*  Mrs.  Vavasour  has  been 
looking  for  you,"  said  Dr. 
Doldy  to  Ernestine ;  "  she  says 
it  is  time  for  you  to  dress  for 
our    journey." 

Ernestine  looked  round.  Laura 
had  gone.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  from   out  of 


her  distress  came  alow,  trembling, 
tearless  sob. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Doldy.  ''  Look  up, 
Ernestine;  let  me  see  your  face. 
You  are  faint — this  place  is  too 
hot.     Come  into  the  cool  air ! " 

She  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
out,  and  in  a  few  moments  went 
quietly  to  change  her  dress. 

Soon  afterwards  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Ouemsey ;  but  she 
had  not  shaken  hands  with  Laura. 

The  truce  strongly  resembled  a 
tacit  declaration  of  war. 


Chapter  XXI. 

THE  WHIP-HAND. 

Lauil4.  dined,  went  to  the  opera, 
and  danced  at  a  ball  that  evening 
as  if  she  were  a  creature  bom 
for  enjoyment.  And  yet  the 
night  brought  her  but  Httle  re- 
freshing sleep.  She  saw  but  too 
plainly  that  she  had  a  game  to 
play  in  the  next  few  months  whicb. 
would  require  all  her  skill. 

She  could  conceal  her  anxiety 
in  the  midst  of  society,  with  the 
interests  of  her  game  to  occupy  her. 
But  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
had  begun  to  have  a  certain  terror 
for  her,  simply  because  she  could 
not  restrain  her  active  mind  from 
reviewing  her  position  from  every 
point. 

And  yet,  though  she  had  thought 
over  her  dangers  so  thoroughly, 
the  day  which  followed  Emestme's 
wedding  brought  something  unex- 
pected to  her. 

She  rose,  pale  and  languid  in  the 
morning. 

She  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room,  and  made  a  first  appearance 
in  her  aunt's  morning-room  about 
noon,  wearing  her  riding-habit. 

Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Honiton,  was  a 
kindred  spirit,  and  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  Laura  possessed.  By 
her  she  had  been  trained,  by  her 
taught  what  a  woman  of  the  world 
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should  be,  by  her  brought  up — 
and  brought  out.  Mrs.  Honiton 
had  educated  her  with  all  the  care 
and  affection  she  would  have 
bestowed  on  her  own  daughter, 
had  she  had  one.  Her  influence 
over  Laura  had  been  so  great  that 
Dr.  Doldy,  though  he  much  dis- 
liked it,  found  it  too  powerful  to 
be  counteracted  by  any  which  he 
«ould  exercise. 

Yet  Laura,  now  that  the  greater 
issues  of  her  life  were  at  stake, 
quietly  threw  dust  in  her  dear 
aunt's  eyes.  She  was  an  acute 
jud^e  of  shallow  character,  and 
instinctively  knew  that  the  lady  in 
question  was  not  to  be  trusted 
where  her  own  deep  interests  were 
not  concerned. 

^'Qoing  to  ride,  child?"  said 
Mrs.  Honiton  from  out  of  her  arm- 
chair, where  she  sat  endeavouring 
to  divide  her  attentions  equally 
between  a  novel  and  a  lap  dog. 
''  Surely  it  is  too  great  an  exertion 
on  such  a  hot  morning  ?  But  there, 
perhaps  I  should  mi^e  an  effort  if 
I  looked  as  well  in  a  habit  as  you 
do." 

''  But,"  said  Laura,  with  intense 
earnestness,  ''this  is  a  new  habit. 
Bo  vou  think  it  flts  as  well  as  the 
laat?" 

'*Let  me  see? — turn  round — " 
Laura  slowly  revolved  in  front  of 
the  critic;  and  after  some  ten 
minutes'  discussion  on  the  cut  and 
fit  of  her  riding-dress,  rode  away 
to  the  Park,  with  Mrs.  Honiton's 
groom  behind  her,  satisfied  that 
that  lady  had  seen  no  traces  of  her 
harassed  mind  and  sleepless  night. 

Just  as  she  was  entering  Kotten 
Bow  she  saw  something  which 
caused  her  heart  to  stand  still  an 
instant.  Yet  it  was  only  the  fami- 
liar figure  of  Yriarte,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  men,  was 
lounging  against  the  railings. 

She  looked  steadily  across  to  the 
green  grass  and  trees  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Kow  as  she  passed  him : 


and  a  moment  after,  being  accosted 
by  an  acquaintance  of  her  own 
sex,  she  had  to  draw  a  deep  breath 
before  she  could  answer  her. 

''  This  comes  of  sleepless  nights," 
said  she  to  herself.  '*  I  must  take 
to  chloral." 

She  went  once  down  the  Eow 
with  her  friend,  resolving  to  ride 
back  with  her,  and  then  straight- 
way leave  the  Park.  But  she  did 
not  succeed  in  making  her  escape 
so  easily.  Betuming,  they  were 
riding  slowly  and  close  to  the 
railing,  when  suddenly  her  friend 
turned  to  accost  some  one  else,  and 
Laura  found  herself  alone.  She 
walked  her  horse  a  few  paces, 
thinking  her  friend  woidd  overtake 
her,  when  to  her  horror  a  familiar 
voice  entered  her  ear,  and  there, 
leaning  upon  the  railings,  his 
breath  upon  her  horse's  neck,  was 
Yriarte.  A  momentary  impulse  to 
urge  her  horse  and  escape  came 
over  her — but  no ;  she  must  make 
the  incident  wear  its  right  face  not 
only  to  any  acquaintances  who 
might  pass — not  only  to  the  man- 
servant behind  her — ^but  to  Yriarte 
himself.  He  would  be  only  too 
delighted  to  think  she  was  afraid 
of  him. 

He  made  some  ordinary  remark 
upon  the  weather,  and  dien  said 
in  a  lower  voice,  ''I  wanted  to 
see  you.  I  am  very  unfortunate 
iu  a  matter  which  concerns  us 
both.  I  am  quite  imhappy  about 
it,  because  I  fear  it  may  distress 
you." 

''Hush!"  said  Laura,  looking 
roimd  with  a  scared  face;  **  you 
may  be  overheard  !  " 

But  there  was  no  one  very  near 
them,  and  the  groom  had  reined 
in  his  horse  at  a  discreet  distance. 
Yriarte  had  seen  this  before  he 
spoke  at  all. 

"  It  is  a  most  annopug  affair," 
went  on  Yriarte,  S2)eaking  with  a 
half  smile,  and  gently  caressing 
her  horse's  neck  with  the  tips  of 
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liis  gloved  fingers.  ^'  I  thought  I 
had  destroyed  all  your  letters,  but 
there  were  some  in  a  jewel-case, 
which  I  had  overlooked — and, 
most  unfortunately,  a  man  to 
whom  I  owed  a  little  matter  of 
money  had  asked  for  this  case  as 
security.  I  g^ve  it  him — ^not 
knowing  that  the  letters  were 
contained  there  also — and  I  am 
unhappy  enough  now  to  be  told 
by  him  that  he  will  not  yield  up 
the  letters  without  more  money.'' 

**Give  it  to  him,  then,"  ex- 
claimed Laura,  with  a  sudden  look 
on  her  face  as  if  she  would  like  to 
lay  the  little  horsewhip  in  her 
kand  upon  the  smiling  Spaniard's 
shoulders. 

"  Ah ! — ^my  dear  Miss  Laura ! — 
you  are  so  quick.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  supposed  that  I  should  at 
once  g^ve  him  the  money — if  I 
had  it!" 

Laura  said  nothing.  Yriarte 
smiled  up  in  her  face,  with  that 
smile  she  knew  so  well — ^that  smile 
which  had  become  to  her  most 
hideous  and  most  ghastly. 

**I  have  lost  much  lately,"  he 
said ;  ''there  has  been  black  luck 
with  me  at  the  cards.  I  have 
nothing.  He  demands  six  hundred 
poimds,  and  will  have  three 
hundred  immediately." 

''Why  do  you  tell  me  this?" 
said  Laura,  faintly.  "1  can  do 
nothing." 

"You  are  an  heiress,  Miss 
Laura;  you  have  much  money. 
And  these  letters — ^if  he  keeps 
them  they  may  become  public 
property  at  any  time." 

"  I  cannot  do  anything  without 
my  uncle— I  have  not  twenty 
pounds  in  my  hands  at  this  mo- 
ment," exclfiomed  Laura.  She 
preserved  an  appearance  of  com- 
posure, but  she  could  not  keep  her 
distress  out  of  her  voice. 

"  You  will  scarcely  tell  him,  I 
suppose,"  said  Yriarte,  shewing 
his  white  teeth. 


"We  have  talked  here  long 
enough,"  said  Laura,  hurriedly, 
for  she  saw  familiar  faces  in  a 
party  approaching  her. 

"  Then  I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing," said  Yriarte,  raising  his  hat 
in  a  style  which  he  himself  greatly 
admired.  He  lounged  on  down 
the  path  without  another  look  or 
word,  and  presently  seated  himself 
in  a  chair  to  enjoy  the  heat  and  to 
amuse  himself  with  watching  the 
ladies  who  passed  by.  Laura, 
turning  to  bow  to  an  acquaintance, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  sat 
there.  She  had  once  believed  she 
loved  this  man ;  probably  she  had 
g^ven  him  more  real  affection  than 
she  would  ever  again  bestow  on 
anything  but  herself.  Yet  now 
that  ^impse  of  his  figure 
jaundiced  her  vision  so  deeply 
that  there  was  no  beauly 
in  the  pretty  scene  for  her.  His 
presence  changed  the  colour  of  the 
sky  and  grass — ^made  the  soft, 
flower-scented  breeze  oppressive 
and  intolerable. 

She  gave  a  savage  little  cut 
with  her  whip  to  her  innocent 
horse,  revenging  on  him  her 
wrongs,  and  set  off  home  so 
rapidly  that  her  groom  nearly  lost 
sight  of  her. 

"I  have  now  endured  every 
humiliation  from  him,"  she  said 
aloud  to  herself,  as  though  she 
must  needs  speak,  to  relieve  her 
panting  breast,  "  but  I  will  repay 
nim — I  will  find  how  to  punish 
him,  though  I  wait  years  to  doit." 

"Why,  child,  vour  ride  has 
done  you  good!"  cried  Mrs. 
Honiton,  as  Laura  came  into  the 
shadowy,  dimly  lit  room  in  which 
that  lady  was  preserving  the 
delicacy  of  her  complexion.  Laura 
entered  like  a  being  out  of  another 
and  more  vigorous  life,  for  there 
was  a  flash  in  her  eye  and  a  colour 
in  her  cheek  such  as  they  had  not 
worn  for  many  a  day. 

Laura  was  a  true-bom  Briton. 
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^e  more  spikes  there  are  on  a 
railing  the  more  determined  is  the 
English  boy  to  dimb  over  it; 
when  he  grows  up,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  larger  things, 
and  wo  have  the  stubborn  pluck 
of  John  Bull. 

The  additional  insult  had 
brought  out  her  stubbornness  of 
spirit. 

''I  must  dress  to  go  out  with 
you  after  lunch,  I  suppose,  auntie  ?" 
«he  said,  standing  mterrogatively 
at  the  door. 

''Yes,  dear;  and  mind  what 
colours  you  wear,  with  those  bright 
cheeks." 

''All  right,"  laughed  Laura; 
and  went  gaily  upstairs. 

"No,  sir,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
small  fist  at  vacancy,  when  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  room,  "it 
takes  more  than  an  ugly  little 
Spaniard  to  get  the  wnip-hand 
of  me." 


Chapter  XXII. 

THALATTA. 

-"I  AM  getting  tired  of  London 
without  Minerva  Medica.  She 
was  like  a  bit  of  real  blue  sky.  I 
-shall  beg^n  to  cry  ThaJatta  soon." 

"I'll  start  for  the  sea  to-night 
if  you  like,"  replied  Mrs.  Silburn, 
looking  up  from  her  scribbling 
table.  "This  weather  is  enough 
to  make  one  throw  up  the  life  of  a 
hack  journalist  altogether.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  seriously  of 
your  old  idea  of  turning  all  our  pro- 
perty into  passage  money  to  some 
savage  island  where  we  could  dis- 
pense with  bathinjr-machines  and 
a  banking  account." 

"  We  haven't  much  of  the  latter 
at  present,"  remarked  Coventry, 
who  was  lanstddly  pu£S.ng  a 
cigarette  in  his  hammock. 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  Dorothy, 
pushing  her  chair  back  from  her 
writing  table,  "I  expect  the 
Morning  Mail  will  be  in  for  a  libel 


case  soon ;  it's  really  too  hot  to  write 
anything  but  scandal.  By  the  way, 
you  spoke  of  our  dear  old  Ernes- 
tine :  that  reminds  me  of  Laura.  If 
Ernestine  is  like  a  bit  of  blue  sky — 
and,  truly,  I  think  she  is,  in  the  re- 
f  reshingness  of  her  innocent  heart 
— that  minx  Laura  is  like  a  pool  of 
muddy  water.  She  overshot  her 
mark  somehow  or  other  in  making 
that  extraordinary  confession  to 
me  about  marrying  Yriarte  for 
love;  she  denies  the  engagement 
now,  I  hear ;  and  she  has  avoided 
me  ever  since." 

"I  never  believed  in  that  con- 
fession," said  Coventry,  "though 
I  daresay  she  thought  she  meant 
it  when  she  made  it.  Aha!  I 
have  it,"  he  cried,  suddenly  spring- 
ing out  of  his  hammock  witn  one 
of  those  transitions  from  utter 
physical  idleness  to  the  most  alert 
activity  which  were  peculiar  to 
him.  "I  have  smoked  my  way 
through  that  article  on  the  Higher 
Consciousness  of  the  Poets  atlast. 
I  see  where  to  beffin  now — ^I'U 
shew  some  of  them  tnat  their  high- 
flown  sentimentalities  are  no  more 
inspired  than  the  hollow  imago  of 
an  oracle. '' 

"  Alas!"  said  Dorothy,  drawing 
her  chair  mechanically  back  to- 
wards her  table,  "there  will  be 
no  more  cr3ring  for  Thalatta  at 
present." 

"Nay,  you  mistake  me!"  an- 
swered Coventry;  "my  soul  is 
bound  for  the  shore  of  that  'im- 
mortal sea  which  brought  us 
hither.'  Wordsworth,  the  moral 
and  monotonous,  inevitably  attracts 
the  mind  when  thinking  of  the 
singers  of  nature.  When  in- 
spiration lifted  him  out  of  himself 
he  saw  the  inner  spirit  of  things. 
He  is  the  poet  of  our  English 
school  who  has  had  most  con- 
sciousness of  the  spirit  in  nature." 

"  Why,  Coventry,  what  about 
Tennyson?"  cried  his  wife,  put- 
ting down  the  pen  which  she  had 
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just  taken  up,  and  opening  her 
.  eyes  very  wide. 

"  Tennyson ! "  exclaimed  Coven- 
try^  who  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  the  excitement 
of  thought-gestation  ;  ''why,  he 
treats  nature  as  if  she  were  a 
pretty  woman  only — ^he  scarcely 
acknowledges  that  she  has  a  soul ! 
He  goes  into  raptures  over  her 
general  appearance — ^he  describes 
her  dress-^e  condescends  to  note 
her  small  quaint  ways.  Her 
presence  adorns  his  verse  as  an 
elegant  woman  adorns  a  beautiful 
house.  This  use  of  nature  strikes 
unobservant  people  with  amaze- 
ment, and  they  say — ^How  this 
poet  loves  nature ! — ^Yes,  as  a  man 
may  love  his  mistress.  But  in 
Wordsworth's  'Nutting,'  for  in- 
stance, is  struck  a  different  key- 
note ;  here  we  find  ourselves  on  a 
plane  of  appreciation  of  nature 
where  personal  descriptions  of  her 
charms  are  out  of  harmony  with 
the  deeper  feeling.  What  man  in 
the  rapturous  or  mspired  moments 
of  real  love  would  pause  to  de- 
scribe his  lady's  eyebrow  ?  He  is 
conscious  of  her  soul  then.  I  will 
shew  this  when  I  come  to  the 
Consciousness  of  the  Spirit  in 
Man." 

"Your  audience  is  enlarging, 
Coventry,  as  well  as  your  theme ! " 
said  Mrs.  Silbum,  rising  as  she 
apoke,  and  advancing  towards  the 
aooT,  Coventry  turned  and  saw 
Miss  Armine. 

''  I  am  BO  glad*  you  interrupted 
him,"  said  Dorothy;  "he  would 
have  wasted  his  ideas  on  me  for 
the  next  hour.  Now  go  and  write, 
Coventry,  there's  a  good  boy,  and 
leave  Miss  Armine  to  me." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  tired,"  said 
Miss  Armine,  as  she  sat  down.  "  I 
have  been  into  the  City  to  Mr. 
Lingen's  office,  and  it  is  so  hot 
and  disagreeable  in  the  City 
streets." 

*'  What !— are  you  one  of  Mr. 


Lingen's  clients?"  said  Dorothy, 
laughing ;  ' '  doesn't  he  lend  money 
on  the  afy  ?  " 

"  Not  to  me,  at  all  events,"  said 
Miss  Armine.  "  I  can't  afford  to 
borrow  money.  But  he  pays  me 
some  dividends  every  month, 
which  are  small  enough,  certainly, 
but  stiU,  to  a  struggling  ait- 
student,  well  worth  fetching." 

"You  are  a  fortunate  girl  to 
have  anything  of  the  sort  to  fetch," 
said  Mrs.  Silbum.  "I  can't 
imagine  getting  a  guinea  without 
earning  it ! " 

"  I  might  have  a  very  luxuri- 
ous home  without  earning  it,  if  I 
chose,"  said  Miss  Annine.  "  My 
elder  sister  married  a  rich  cotton- 
spinner  down  in  the  North  and 
they  have  offered  me  a  home  in 
their  house.  But  I  think  it  is 
preferable  to  live  alone  in  lodg- 
ings and  be  independent." 

"Well,  /  should  think  so,  I 
know." 

"  EspeciaUy,"  went  on  Miss 
Armine,  "as  my  brother-in-law 
has  an  utter  unbelief  in  a  woman's 
capacity  for  anything  but  a  life 
of  dependence.  He  is  bringing 
up  a  family  of  girls  to  elegant 
ignorance;  and  as  he  is  a  man 
of  quick,  cutting  wit  I  have 
resolved  he  shall  not  have  an- 
other woman  dependent  on  him 
^-one,  too,  who  has  made  an 
ineffectual  struggle." 

"Miss  Annine,  you  are  not 
well,"  exclaimed  Dorothy.  "  I 
believe,  from  the  way  you  talk, 
that  you  have  debated  lately 
whether  to  give  up  the  struggle 
and  become  dependent." 

"  Mrs.  Silbum,  you  are  a  witch,  '* 
said  Miss  Armine,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"Oh  no,"  answered  Dorothy^ 
"  but  I  think  I  have  some  of  tho 
feminine  qualities  which  Ernestine 
says  are  wanted  in  the  medical 
profession — I  can  read  faces,  and 
feel  a  mental  pulse.     Now  don't 
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give  up,  Miss  Armine — ^you  will 
ruin  your  mental  and  physical 
health  if  you  do.  You  are  only 
temporarily  ailing  and  so  you  feel 
the  struggle  more." 

*'  Perhaps  that  is  it/'  said  Miss 
Armine,  despondingly,  ''but  art  is 
such  a  motmtain  to  climb,  and  I 
get  lonely  and  deerpairine;  and 
then  it  is  so  horrid  hving  ^one  in 
lodgings !" 

"Better  than  being  a  sort  of 
humble  companion  in  a  g^and 
house,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Silbum,  firmly. 

''Perhaps  it  is,  after  all,"  said 
Miss  Armine,  brightening  up.  "  I 
wish  you  would  come  and  look  at 
a  picture  I  am  trying  to  finish, 
Mrs.  Silbum;  I  do  so  want  the 
criticism  of  a  fresh  eye.  Dr. 
Vavasour's  admiration  of  the 
sketch  induced  me  to  attempt  the 
picture,  and  now  I  am  getting 
disheartened  about  it.  I  shall  ask 
her  to  come  and  encourage  me  as 
soon  as  she  is  back." 

"  It  won't  be  very  long  before 
she  is  behind  that  door-plate  of 
hers  which  so  distressed  Dr.  Doldy ; 
in  the  meantime  I  will  come  to 
your  rooms — ^this  very  afternoon,  if 
you  like — ^to  look  at  it." 

"Thank  you  much,  but  don't 
come  there,  for  I  am  painting  at  a 
friend's  rooms.  We  have  gone 
shares  at  the  model.  I  really 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  him  all  my- 
self, and  so  she  is  doing  a  study  of 
him  at  the  same  time." 

"I  will  come  with  you  there, 
then,"  said  Dorothy,  "  and  in  the 
meantime  I  will  ring  for  some  tea. 
We  have  heard  nothing  of  Ernes- 
tine ;  she  may  have  been  drowned 
for  all  we  know.  But  she  hates 
writing  letters,  so  I  am  compelled 
to  think  no  news  is  good  news 
whenever  she  is  away." 

"Now,"  said  Dorothy,  when 
they  had  made  themselves  hotter 
by  drinkinff  several  cups  of  hot 
tea,  "  I  will  come  with  you.    Let 


me  just  look  into  Coventry's  room 
first." 

She  soon  came  back. 

"  He  is  lost  to  mortal  ken,"  she 
said,  with  a  sort  of  little  sigh, 
half  full  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain. 
"  He  has  an  additional  power  to 
those  '  which  most  of  us  have. 
To  me  Thalatta  means  Margate 
and  shrimps,  or  Brighton  and 
new  dresses;  but  there  is 
another  Thalatta  for  him,  an 
ocean-shore  where  his  spirit  finds 
strength  and  health.  And  when 
he  goes  there  he  leaves  me  at 
home !  Come,  Miss  Armine,  I  am 
ready." 

"V^ile  thus  Coventry  had  re- 
tired into  his  writing-room,  in 
search  of  an  intangible  sea-breeze, 
Ernestine  was  inhaling  one  suf- 
ficiently tangible  to  toss  her  loose 
curls  and  bring  a  new  colour  to 
her  cheeks. 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  the 
magical  blue  waters  of  L'Ancresse 
Bay  can  forget  them  ?  they  shine 
like  the  gleam  of  a 

"  blue  eye 
So  soft  and  dewy,'* 

in    the     memory — so    deep    and 
loving  a  colour  do  they  wear. 

This  little  bay,  this  gem  upon 
the  sea-shore,  delighted  Snestine's 
romantic  heart.  She  was  content 
to  idle  many  a  day  away  within 
its  limits,  for  it  seemed  to  her  a 
kind  of  ante-chamber  to  seas  and 
shores  less  real.  They  made 
a  pilgrimage  across  the  little  island 
to  look  at  me  deserted  house  which 
Victor  Huffo  has  made  immortal ; 
tiiey  visitea  the  Ck>ufre,  and  shud- 
dered at  its  ghastly  depths.  But 
none  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  or 
dreary  shores,  or  grass-dad  slopes, 
which  seem  like  an  attempt  of 
Mother  Nature  to  make  up  to  the 
island  for  its  smallness  oy  com- 
pressing within  it  as  many  natural 
aspects  as  possible,  exerted  any 
fascination  over  Ernestine  in  oom- 
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paxison  with  that  of  the  charmed 
Day  of  L'Ancresse.  Here  the 
lovers  passed  long  days  of  delight, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  a 
glimpse  of  deep  blue  sky  or  water 
would  bring  upon  their  faces  a 
smile  of  recollection. 

The  fetters  of  the  world  had 
slipped  from  their  spirits;  they 
had  left  their  troubles  outside 
L'Ancresse  Bay.  Dr.  Doldy  had 
forgotten  everjrthing  but  Er- 
nestine; and  she  had  quite  put 
all  burdens  besides  love  from  out 
her  mind* 

They  had  only  quarrelled  once 
as  yet ;  and  that  was  about  the 
medicinal  value  of  alcohol. 

But  a  fortnight  of  bliss  beside 
blue  waters  is  a  longer  spell  of 
undisturbed  peace  than  is  often 
vouchsafed  to  mortal. 

One  day,  on  their  return  from  a 
long  ramble,  they  found  upon 
the  table  in  their  room  a  letter 
which  had  arrived  in  their  absence. 
'*  From  Laura !  "  said  Dr. 
Doldy,  looking  at  the  writing.  "  I 
did  not  expect  she  would  write 
again  so  soon." 

He  took  it  up  and  opened  it. 
He  read  it  through,  and  then 
glanced  it  over  again,  while  a 
shadow  of  annoyance  came  over 
his  face.  Then  he  folded  it  up 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket  without 
makmg  any  remark.  Laura's 
former  letter  had  been  common 
property. 

Ernestine  stepped  out  of  the 
open  window  of  the  room  into  the 
little  garden,  where  vines  were 
trained  over  shady  seats. 

''He  knows  more  about  her 
affairs  than  I  'do,"  she  said  to 
herself,  ''and  I  know  more  than 
he  does!  It  is  not  as  it  should 
be." 

She  sat  down  alone  in  a  shady 
comer :  and  the  colour  which  the 
sea  had  brought  to  her  face  grew 
fainter. 

Dr.  Doldy  did  not  join  her  for 


some  time.  He  wrote,  and  posted, 
an  answer  to  Laura's  letter  before 
he  came  to  her. 


Ohafteb  XXITT. 

laxjba  temporises. 

Lattba  sat  in  her  room,  dressed 
ready  to  descend  and  join  her  aunt 
at  breakfast.  She  was  waiting  to 
receive  her  letters  before  she  went 
down. 

She  was  up  early  that  morning. 
Her  mind  was  too  full  to  allow  of 
morning  beauty-sleep  ;  and  be- 
sides, she  had  an  appointment  di- 
rectly after  breakfast — ^an  appoint- 
ment which  would  require  a  little 
piece  of  acting  for  the  benefit  of  her 
beloved  aunt.  And  she  did  not 
want  to  have  to  do  the  acting  before 
she  opened  her  letters. 

At  last  her  suspense  was  re- 
lieved. From  a  bundle  of  letters 
most  of  which  wore  a  feminine 
air,  Laura  selected  one  which  was 
directed  in  her  uncle's  handwrit- 
ing. She  opened  it  hastily,  and 
seeing  a  note  enclosed,  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief.  She  then  read  the 
letter  and  smiled  at  a  gentle  hint 
that  she  "  had  better  not  buy  any 
more  jewelry  at  present." 

"Not  of  this  sort,  at  all  events," 
said  Laura  to  herself.  She  put 
the  note  away  and  then  ran  gaily 
downstairs  with  her  other  un- 
opened letters  in  her  hand. 

At  breakfast  she  enacted  the 
part  of  a  merry  young  woman, 
who  had  learnt  by  dint  of  a  long 
stay  in  the  coimtry  almost  to  like 
it ;  and  who  positively  was  pining 
for  a  brisk  walk  and  a  quiet  hour's 
enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air.  And 
so  on.  It  was  not  easy  for  her 
associates  to  estimate  Laura's  likes 
and  dislikes,  for  she  was  always 
ready  to  assume  or  doff  them  as 
it  seemed  best  to  her. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  by 
eleven  o'clock  Laura  was  walking 
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alone  in  a  certain  quiet  comer  of 
the  Park. 

''  So  you  are  punctual?"  said  a 
familiar  voice.  She  started  and 
saw  that  Yriarte  was  sitting  near 
her,  with  an  air  of  placid  and 
complete  enjoyment.  He  rose  and 
took  his  hat  off  to  her  with  a 
gallantry  that  made  Laura  wince. 

"Here  is  all  the  money  I  can 
g^ve  you,"  she  said,  holding  out 
the  note  to  him;  ''you  musik  get 
those  letters  and  bum  them." 

"  Ah — fif-ty  pounds,"  said 
Yriarte,  inspecting  the  note  de- 
liberately as  it  fluttered  in  the 
breeze.  **I  will  try  what  I  can 
do :  perhaps  Anton  wiU  return  me 
some  few  for  this;  but  he  is  a 
hard  man  to  deal  with." 

**You  must  get  the  letters," 
said  Laura.  **  I  can  give  you  no 
more  money  than  this.  You  should 
have  burned  them  before;  it  is 
your  business  to  get  them  now." 

Yriarte  shrugged  his  shoulders 
deprecatingly. 

'<  Miss  Laura,  I  kept  those  few 
for  my  pleasure  a  little  while ;  and 
then  when  you  wrote  me  that  you 
were  willing  to  mend  our  quarrel, 
and  to  be  married  to  me,  I  did  not 
think  there  was  need  to  destroy. 
Bemember,  you  it  was  that  first 
broke  the  engagement — and  after 
my  offering  to  renew  it,  you  it  was 
that  refused  marriage." 

While  he  spoke  he  was  quietly 
securing  the  note  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"On  your  terms — ^Pool,  to  re- 
mind me  of  that  insolent  letter  of 
yours !  Ah  !  but  I  will  repay 
you ! " 

There  were  people  approaching 
them,  and  Laura  felt  so  unable  to 
coDtrol  her  rage  that  she  turned 
on  her  heel  without  another  word, 
and  walked  away.  Yriarte  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  looked  smilingly 
after  her :  and  the  passers-by  saw 
only  a  very  nice  looking  lady 
walking  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  not 


very  nice  looking  foreigner,  who 
appeared,  from  his  expression,  to 
thmk  Hyde  Park  a  delightful 
place. 

Laura  went  home  with  knitted 
brow.  She  was  trying  to  conquer 
her  passion  against  Imarte.  She 
had  something  important  to  do 
before  she  coum  afford  the  luxury 
of  thinkineout  any  plan  of  revenge. 

She  had  a  new  suitor  on  hand, 
not  only  eligible,  but  elegant 
enough  to  console  her  for  Yriarte's 
ugliness.  She  was  to  meet  him 
tms  very  day  at  a  garden-party, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  quiet  her  mind  and  forget 
Yriarte's  insults. 

"  I  shall  ruin  my  complexion  if 
I  get  so  angry,"  she  said  anxiously 
to  herself.  **  I  have  heard  people 
say  it  spoils  the  digestion." 

She  succeeded  m  her  self-im- 
posed task,  and  met  Mrs.  Honiton 
at  luncheon  with  a  serene  brow, 
an  even  pulse  and  a  good  appetite. 

"  You  look  charmingly  to-day, 
Laura,"  was  one  of  Mrs.  Honiton's 
few  remarks  during  the  meal; 
"you  can  afford  to  wear  cream 
colour.  It  becomes  you  better  to 
have  less  colour  in  your  cheeks 
than  you  have  had  lately.  You 
are  pale  enough  to-day  to  wear 
that  cream-cSoured  hat  and 
feathers  that  match  your  skin." 

Laura  reviewed  herself  in  an 
opposite  mirror.  True,  she  was 
pale,  and  that  was  a  good  sign. 
She  had  conquered  a  certain  fe- 
verishness  by  sheer  force  of  will. 
Since  her  meeting  with  Yriarte  in 
Botten  Bow  a  dark  flush  of  sup* 
pressed  anger  had  been  too  ready 
to  bum  in  her  face. 

After  a  long  day  of  varied  dis- 
sipations Laura  laid  her  head  on 
the  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  soon  fell  into  a  sounder 
sleep  than  had  visited  her  eyes  for 
many  a  night.  She  had  made 
progress  with  her  new  admirer, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  good  position, 
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with  plenl^  of  money ;   no  wooer 
of  her  wealth  was  he. 

"I  have  done  a  good  day's 
work  altogether,"  thought  Laura; 
and  was  rewarded  by  somo  long 
hours  of  that  dreamless  slumber 
which  is  connected  in  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  with  a  good 
coiVBcience. 

The  post  in  the  morning  brought 
her  a  scrawl  from  Yriarte,  which 
did  much  to  undo  the  effects  of 
this  peaceful  night. 

''  Anton  demands  the  full  repay- 
ment," he  wrote,  "and  that  at 
once.  He  will  not  return  any- 
thing for  the  fifty  pounds.  If  you 
wish  these  letters  kept  private  you 
must  obtain  more  money  for  me. 
He  threatens  to  make  ^1  public, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  silence 
him,  for  unfortunately  I  am  in  his 
power." 

**  Now,"  thought  Laura,  "  what 
am  I  to  do?  I  cannot  ask  my 
uncle  for  more  money  so  soon 
without  some  explanation — and 
moreover  I  much  doubt  whether 
he  can  give  it  me.  His  own 
expenses  have  been  heavy  late- 
ly. I  wish  I  dare  face  Mr. 
Lingen's  eye-glass!  I  expect  I 
shall  have  to,  if  I  am  driven  to 
bay  like  this.  I  believe,  with  his 
help,  I  might  compass  my  revenge ! 
— ^But  not  yet :  not  yet.  I  dare 
not  yet,  until  my  marriage  is  made 
certain." 

The  result  of  her  reflections  was — 
temporising ;  she  pawned  some  of 
her  jewels,  partially  appeasing  the 
terrible  Anton  with  the  results 
thereof,  and  went  on  briskly  with 
her  love-making. 

And  while,  with  smiling  face, 
and  a  heart  that  sometimes  g^ew 
large  with  courage  and  some- 
times stopped  beating  with  fear, 
she  drove,  danced,  dressed,  and 
made  love,  in  the  midst  of  the 
whirl  of  a  hot  London  season — 
the  two  holiday-making  doctors 
were  greedily  trying  to  make  the 


utmost  of  every  last  moment  in 
Guernsey. 

Neither  of  them  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  the  return  into 
civilisation.  Ernestine  had  not 
had  such  a  holiday  for  years;  it 
made  her  feel  like  a  child  again. 
Everything  looked  beautiful  and 
true  viewed  from  the  sands  of 
L'Ancresse  Bay. 

And  Dr.  Doldy  more  or  less 
doubted  the  reception  of  his 
beautiful,  but,  alas,  too  useful 
bride,  in  his  social  circle.  Yet  he 
was  more  proud  of  her  than  ever, 
although  ne  was  fain  to  confess 
that  she  was  terribly  fresh  from 
the  schools,  and  that  she  could  beat 
him  in  argument  if  not  in  ex* 
perience. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  he  would  say, 
when  he  had  been  admirably 
confuted,  "  wait  till  you  have 
practised  yourself  for  some  twenty 
years !" 

For  he  was  led,  by  some  strange 
delusion  imposed  on  him  by  her 
own  earnestness,  to  address  her 
sometimes  rather  as  if  she  were 
his  partner  than  his  wife.  But  he 
always  tried  to  undo  these  slips  of 
the  memory'  by  some  after  speech 
in  which  she  was  clearly  addi^ssed 
as  a  young  and  beautiful  bride. 

The  day  for  their  return  to 
London  approached.  They  had 
idly  spent  a  whole  month  in 
Guernsey,  earing  not  for  any 
further  rambles.  The  somnolent 
countenances  of  the  islanders,  and 
the  apparent  absence  of  any 
intellectual  life  amongst  them, 
refreshed  the  souls  of  these 
dwellers  in  London,  that  terrible 
gatherer  and  exactor  of  brain 
power. 

As  the  hour  for  their  return 
approached.  Dr.  Doldy  squared 
his  shoulders  and  summoned  up 
an  amount  of  resolution  for  his 
plunge  back  into  civilisation  which 
struck  Ernestine  as  quite  funny. 

"I  believe,"    she  said,    **you 
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are  even  less  in  harmony  with  the 
world  than  I  am." 

"No,"  he  answered,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "it  is  not  that; 
I  am  quite  at  home  in  the  world ; 
but  I  have  never  been  so  far  out 
of  it  as  during  this  month,  and  the 
fiensation  of  return  is  strange. 
You  have  led  me  out  of  it,  Ernes- 
tine—will you  help  me  back  ?  " 

"I  will  try,"  she  answered; 
and,  like  a  practical  woman,  began 
to  pack  up. 

Chaptek  XXIV. 

THE     DOCTOES     DOLDY. 

'^PosmvBLY  I  muBt  indulge  in  a 
luxury  and  be  ill  soon,"  cried 
Dorothy,  tempestuously  entering 
her  husband's  writing-room  one 
morning.  "  Ernestine  Vavasour 
Doldy,  M.D.,  is  at  home." 

"  Will  she  come  and  see  such 
miserable  scribblers  as  ourselves," 
inquired  Coventry,  "  now  that  her 
name  is  so  long  ?  " 

"I  can't  say:  but  I  know  that 
I'm  going  to  call  on  her  this  very 
afternoon." 

"  Why,  Dorothy — and  you  re- 
fused those  tickets  this  morning 
because  you  would  have  no  time  to 
spare  to-day ! " 

"Ah," — ^said  Dorothy,  in  an 
eloquent  voice — "but  that  was 
different.  I  must  welcome  my 
dear  Ernestine  in  her  new  heme, 
and  shew  her  that  the  old  friends 
are  the  same.  You  know  a  return 
home  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  a  honeymoon." 

"  Little  woman,"  said  Coventry, 
laying  down  his  pen  to  look  at 
her,  "  that  loving  neart  of  yours 
makes  you  live  as  a  poet  should — 
while  I — I  only  write  like  one !  " 

Coventry  had  not  wanted,  be- 
fore this,  in  lady  admirers,  who 
had  contemptuously  regarded 
Dorothy  as  a  "horrid  practical 
woman  who  writesf  or  newspapers," 
and  a  creature  quite  incapable  of 


appreciating  her  husband.  But 
Dorothy's  generous  soul  and 
capacity  for  love  had  enabled  her 
not  only  to  appreciate  but  to  sym- 
pathise with  him.  And  her  active, 
independent  life  which  daily  gave 
her  more  experience  of  the  world, 
mellowed  and  ripened  her  cha- 
racter. Her  practical  ability  bjx^ 
power  over  details  might  have 
made  her,  had  she  been  nothing 
but  a  housewife,  one  of  those 
brawling  women  who  have  been 
continucdly  making  wide  houses 
too  narrow  for  men  of  letters  from 
the  days  of  Solomon  till  now.  As 
it  was,  however,  her  quick  im- 
pulses and  ready  wit  found  ample 
occupation,  and  the  tender  heart 
which,  is  often  a  characteristic  of 
these  active  women,  made  its 
revelation  of  itself  at  home. 

"Well,"  said  Coventry,  "I'll 
do  my  part:  I'll  write  her  an 
anagram  while  you  dress." 

He  immediately  deserted  the 
table  where  his  serious  work  was 
carried  on,  and  flung  himself  into 
his  hammock,  to  revel  in  one  of 
those  brief  creative  moments 
which  are  such  deep  refreshment. 

Dorothy  was  soon  off,  with  a 
dainty  litUe  poem  as  a  sort  of  card 
from  Coventry.  He  was  too  ver- 
satile a  fi;eniu8  to  need  the  mani- 
fold printing  of  his  name  on 
fragments  of  pasteboard ;  he  would 
write  his  name  himself  and  add  a 
rhyme  thereto. 

Ernestine  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  when  Dorothy 
entered :  that  drawing-room 
which  had  as  yet  been  presided 
over  only  by  Laura.  She  started 
with  delight  at  Dorothy's  advent. 
That  true  little  woman  had  hit  the 
li^t  nail  on  the  head,  as  usual. 

jDr.  Doldy  had  gone  on  his 
rounds ;  he  was  occupied  in  so- 
lacing the  various  old  ladies  who 
had  been  mismanaged  during  his 
absence.  Ernestine,  whose  con- 
sulting-room was  clean  swept,  gar- 
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nishedy  and  very  empty,  had  been 
receiving  varioua  elegant  and  un- 
congenial callers.  Sne  had  been 
graaually  freezing  more  and  more, 
and  it  is  hard  to  ffuess  what 
might  have  become  of  ner  had  not 
Mrs.  8ilbum's  kindly  face  made 
its  appearance  just  then  and 
inaugurated  a  thaw.  Coventry's 
poem  completed  the  thaw  alto- 
gether. 

'^I  am  so  thankfidy"  exclaimed 
Ernestine.  '^Bomance  can  exist 
outside  L'Ancresse  Bay." 

''You  will  soon  find  that  out, 
my  dear,"  remarked  Mrs.  Silbum, 
very  sagely;  "it  is  only  in  the 
newness  of  things  that  you 
doubt  it." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Ernestine, 
combining  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  as 
a  clear  reach  of  pure  water  will  be 
dimpled  with  ramdrops  yet  reflect 
the  nckle  sunshine  instantaneously. 
"Let  me  see  your  consulting- 
room,  now  you  have  finish^ 
furnishing  it,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Come,"  said  Ernestine,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  am  half  inclined  to  think 
it  the  skeleton  cupboard  of  this 
house,  just  now ;  but  I  cannot  help 
its  existence." 

When  Dorothy  got  home  she 
found  her  husband  still  in  the 
hammock. 

"What,"  cried  she,  "in  the 
verse- writing  humour?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  It  was  your 
fault ;  you  started  me  off  writing 
verses  to  Minerva  Medica.  Now 
tell  me  all  about  her." 

"Oh,  she  is  more  delightful 
than  ever,  if  possible.  I  shall 
say  no  more  about  her;  she 
is  coming  round  this  evening, 
and  Dr.  Doldy  too,  I  expect. 
I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  house,  and  the 
odd  combinations  of  character  in 
it.  I  see  Laura  at  one  point,  Dr. 
Doldy  at  another,  Ernestine  at  a 
tliird.  The  funniest  place  of  all  is 
tlie  little  ante-chamber  wliich  joins 


the  two  consulting-rooms,  where 
they  keep  some  of  their  uncom> 
fortable  looking  belong^gs.  I'm 
sure  the  most  uncomfortable  look- 
ing of  these  belong  to  Ernestine, 
who  seems  much  attached  to  a 
skeleton  which  adorns  her  end  of 
this  little  den,  and  which  I  fancy 
Dr.  Doldy  thinks  rather  ugly  and 
lumeeessary." 

"  Ah,"  said  Coventry,  "  I  always 
thought  the  dear  Doctor  preferred 
the  ornamental  part  of  the  profes- 
sion," 

"  He  does— there's  no  doubt  of 
that,"  said  Dorothy,  "but  then 
people  g^t  so  spoiled  by  popularity. 
Ernestine  is  all  fresh  to  it,  and  has 
her  way  to  make.  I'm  afraid  she 
may  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  even 
with  Dr.  Doldy's  name  at  her 
back;  for  people  donH  like  plain 
truth  and  practical  remedies.  Btill, 
I'm  very  glad  they're  married; 
there's  no  doubt  that  Ernestine 
is  far  too  handsome  to  have  had  a 
chance  by  herself.  Now,  read  me 
your  verses ;  if  they  seem  likely 
to  do,  I'll  send  them  off  to  the 
Mtmthly  directly.  Oh,  Coventry*, 
with  your  happy  vein  of  thought 
and  real  poetic  g^f t,  you  might  be 
a  gold  mine  if  you  chose !  " 

"  But,  Dorothy,  if  I  were  a  gold 
mine,  I  shouldn't  have  sense  to 
know  how  to  work  myself.  And 
the  world  isn't  all  gold  you  know, 
dear ;  there  are  one  or  two  other 
ingredients." 

"Yes,  there  are  poetic  souls 
that  don't  care  a  pin  for  it.  Well, 
after  all,  I  like  them  the  better ; 
though  I  am  a  practical  woman 
and  a  hack  journalist,  I  can  forgive 
you,  Coventry ! " 

Dorothy's  lofty  "forgiveness" 
seemed  something  much  softer,  by 
the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
away.  Coventry  caught  her  hand 
and  kissed  it;  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  this  little  woman 
was  the  sort  of  gold  he  worked 
for. 
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Dorothy  sat  down  to  listen  to 
the  verses;  and,  approving  them, 
she  did  that  very  necessary  part 
of  the  business  if  bread  and  butter 
were  ever  to  come  out  of  them — 
sent  them  off  to  the  Monthly. 

While  this  little  scene  was 
being  enacted  a  somewhat  different 
one  was  taking  place  in  the  house 
Dorothy  had  so  recently  visited. 

It  was  Dr,  Doldy's  consulting 
hour.  It  was  Dr.  Vavasour 
Doldy's  consulting  hour  also  for 
the  matter  of  that ;  but  the  lady's 
patients  did  not  oppress  her  by 
their  number  yet-a-while.  Dr. 
Doldy  was  on  too  fashionable  a 
professional  eminence  for  even 
those  many  people  who  said/'  How 
very  odd  of  the  dear  Doctor  to  marry 
a  lady  M.D.,  and  let  her  put  her 
name  on  his  door,"  to  think  of 
deserting    him.      Some  of    them 


came  devoutly  hoping  that  Dr. 
Ernestine  was  kept  very  well  out  of 
siffht ;  and  would  have  been  hor- 
rified indeed  had  they  known  that 
that  lady,  in  her  leisure,  was  fond 
of  frequenting  the  little  ante- 
chamber, partly  because  her 
skeleton  and  other  pet  belongings 
were  there,  and  partly  to  catch 
the  orthodox  manner  from  Dr. 
Doldy.  She  was  very  determined 
to  be  a  successful  physician,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  and  genuine 
interest  in  that  work,  and  she 
did  not  much  desire  to  make 
"manner"  any  specialty  in  her 
practice;  but  at  me  same  time, 
she  very  well  knew  that  a'  certain 
power  of  authority  dwelt  in  the 
presence  and  words  of  a  man  long^ 
accustomed  to  managing  hia 
patients  discreetly. 

(^Tobeeantinued.) 
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NOTES    AND    EEMINISCENCES 


By  the  late  W.  H.  HAiutisoN. 


{Continvtd  from  page  647 .) 


EDITORIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

It  was  a  saying  of  a  philosopher 
that  the  elements  of  happiness  are  a 
hard  heart  and  a  good  stomach. 
Whatever  of  sad  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  remark,  of  one  thing  I 
-am  certain,  that  a  hard  heart  is  an 
imperative  qualification  for  an 
•editor  who  desires  to  do  his  duty. 
What  other  shield  has  he  against 
the  pleadings  of  friendship,  or  the 
appeals  of  beauty  for  the  accept- 
ance of  an  article  ?  It  happened 
to  me  once  to  be  compelled  to 
•decline  some  verses  by  a  lady  who, 
on  the  strength  of  her  appearance 
in  one  or  two  minor  periodicals, 
had,  naturally  enough,  assumed 
that  what  was  deemed  good  enous^h 
for  one  publication  would  be 
equally  acceptable  to  another,  and 
I  accordingly  received  a  strong 
letter  of  remonstrance  from  the 
lady — she  was  not  a  young  one, — 
which  was  "  supplemented,"  to 
use  a  cant  phrase,  by  a  call  the 
next  morning  from  her  brother, 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  who,  in 
somewhat  peremptory  terms,  de- 
manded to  know  the  grounds  of 
my  decision.  I  told  nim,  very 
•civilly,  that  it  was  with  real 
regret  that  I  had  felt  myself 
<!ompelled  to  decline  the  verses, 
but  that  I  was  placed  in  the 
position  by  the  publishers,  and 
•could  only  exercise  my  best 
judgment    on    the    articles    sub- 


mitted to  me ;  adding  that  it  was 
clearly  to  my  interest  to  avail 
myself  of  any  contribution  which 
I  thought  suitable  to  my  works. 
He  begged  leave  to  differ  from  me 
'^in  toto,"  and  said  he  expected 
that  I  would  reverse  my  decision ; 
and  after  some  little  altercation, 
intimated  that  if  I  did  not  satisfy 
him  in  one  way,  he  should,  seek 
satisfaction  in  another.  To  this  I 
mildly  rejoined  that  fighting  re- 
jected contributors,  or  their 
champions,  was  no  part  of  my 
agreement  with  the  publishers, 
and  certainly  was  not  considered 
in  the  salary,  and  that  therefore 
he  must  excuse  me  if  I  did  not 
comply  with  either  alternative. 
Finding  me  impracticable  he  took 
his  leave,  with  the  stiffest  of 
military  bows,  and  an  intimation 
that  I  had  not  heard  the  last 
of  it. 

Poor  fellow !  he  not  long  after- 
wards retired  from  the  service, 
and  embarked  in  literature  him- 
self, but  with  no  better  success 
than  his  sister. 

Again,  a  young  lady,  whose 
offering  I  had  rejected  on  the  score 
of  unorthodoxy,  sent  my  letter  with 
the  verses  to  the  then  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  whose  decision  was 
more  honourable  to  his  gallantry 
than  his  orthodoxy : — 

'^  Conscience  was  tough, 
And  it  was  not  enough." 
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WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  most 
original  genius  was  made  under 
not  very  auspicious  circumstances. 
We  were  joint  trustees  for  a  sum 
of  money  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  a  poor  widow,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  invest  in  an 
American  security,  as  yielding 
a  much  larger  interest.  But  I 
had  a  dim  recollection  of  Eepu- 
diattan,  and  an  impression  gene- 
rally ijiat  a  high  rate  of  interest 
meant  shakif  security;  and  there- 
fore I  dissented  from  the  proposal, 
and  the  plan  was  not  adopted. 
He  was  evidently  annoyed,  but 
the  result  justified  my  view,  the 
security  falling  to  zero  within  a 
few  months  afterwards.  Not  long 
after  our  interview,  I  met  him  at 
a  large  dinner  party  of  literary 
men  in  Gloucester  Square,  the 
very  house  that  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Sadleir,  who 
destroyed  hunself — though  some, 
to  this  day,  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  body — ^in  a  lonely  part  of 
Hampstead  Heath.  When  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  Thackeray 
was  at  the  end  of  it ;  when,  to  my 
surprise,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  shook  me  heartUy 
by  the  hand ;  and  ever  afterwards, 
when  we  met — which  we  fre- 
quently did — treated  me  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  I  had  pre- 
viously mentioned  to  Bobert  Bell 
our  little  disagreement  about  the 
trust  money,  and  I  more  than 
suspect  that  I  owed  the  change  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  bearing  towards 
me  to  Bell's  interference.  Indeed, 
I  taxed  the  latter  with  it,  but  he 
only  smiled  and  said,  *'Ah!  he 
knows  you  better  now."  BeU  and 
Thackeray  were  great  friends,  and 
much  together.  The  former  told 
me  that  he  called  on  him  one  day, 
when  Thackeray  said,  ''I  have 
just  finished  my  number  for  the 
nsxt  month,"  aUuding  to  a  serial 


novel  he  was  writing ;  '^  and  now 
we  will  go  to  Greenwich,  and 
eat  white-bait,"  and  they  went 
accordingly. 

At  the  dinner  in  Gloucester 
Square  I  sat  next  but  one  to 
Thackeray,  and  the  gentleman 
who  divided  us  quoted  some  lines 
— I  think  of  (Goldsmith — when  the 

great  novelist  exclaimed,  "K 

it  does  me  good  to  hear  you  taking 
such  a  deep  draught  of  poetry." 
Thackeray  once  told  me  that  all 
his  best  work  was  done  before  ton 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  which 
hour  he  breakfasted,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  his  family 
and  friends.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  was  not  an  early 
riser ;  the  state  of  his  health — and 
he  was  a  great  sufferer  at  times — 
doubtless  producing  the  change  in 
his  habit. 

He  had  a  warm  heart  and  an 
open  hand— open  as  the  day  to 
melting  charity.  There  was  a 
literary  man  to  whom  Thackeray 
had  given,  as  he  said,  ^'twenty 
pounds,  and  twenty  pounds  till 
he  was  almost  tired  of  giving," 
and  on  the  repetition  of  the  appli- 
cation he  said,  **  Now  I  am  about 
to  give  a  lecture  in  the  country, 
and  you  shall  have  the  proceeds 
of  it."  Whereupon  the  other, 
almost  indignantly,  declared  that 
he  could  never  consent  to  so 
humiliating  an  arrangement,  and 
absolutely  refused  the  generous 
offer.  So  Thackeray  gave  the 
profits  of  the  lecture — ^about  £80 
— to  some  more  deserving  person. 

I  was  present  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  a  member  of  a  society 
having  been  repeatedly  applied  to 
for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
was  still  in  default,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  report  the  fact  offi- 
cially. Thackeray  inmiediately 
produced  the  amount  and  placed 
it  on  the  table,  saying  that  he 
would  not  have  the  old  man  put 
to  shame  on'  any  account.    Some 
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hesitation  was  shewn  in  receiving 
the  arrear,  but  Thackeray  insisted 
that,  it  being  offered,  it  was  not 
competent  to  the  authorities  to 
refuse  it,  and  it  was  received 
accordingly. 

It  was  a  maxim  often  and 
forcibly  urged  by  Thackeray  that 
men  of  genius  were  entitled  to  no 
immunities  from  the  duties  of 
domestic  life,  and  they  were  botmd 
to  exercise  the  forethought  and 
prudence  of  ordinarily  g^ted  men. 
±!xamples  of  the  contraiy  abotmd 
in  the  history  of  literary  men.  I 
have  an  instance  now  in  my  recol- 
lection of  a  man  of  great  celebrity 
who  seemed  to  think  that  when  he 
wanted  money,  no  matter  in  what 
reckless  expenditure  that  want 
had  originated,  society  was  botmd 
to  furnish  him  with  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  borrowed  money  without 
the  remotest  intention  of  repay- 
ing it. 

Thackeray,  although  he  always 
spoke  well  in  public,  expressed  a 
great  repugnance  to  it,  and  said 
the  thought  of  it  always  made  him 
ill.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Due  d'Aiunale  presided  at  a 
Literary  Fund  dinner,  I  heard 
Thackeray  say,  as  he  left  the 
room,  '^That  Frenchman  has  put 
us  all  to  shame,"  and  certainly  the 
Duke's  speech  was  a  noble  one. 


MANNERS   SUTTON, 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  CANTERBUBY. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
next  to  this  accomplished  noble- 
man at  dinner  one  day,  and  was 
much  charmed  by  the  genial 
frankness  of  his  manner  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation. 
There  was  a  slight  defect  in  one 
eye,  but  the  general  expression  of 
his  face  was  such  as  could  not 
very  readily  be  forgotten.  He 
mentioned  that  he  was  in  Paris 
during  the  trial  of  Fieschi  for  his 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King. 


and  was  present  at  it.  He  re- 
marked to  one  of  the  judges,  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  the 
Oourt  to  cross-examine  the  pri- 
soner, "A  poor  fellow  has  no 
chance  under  such  a  system." 
*'  Bah,"was  the  rejoinder,  "doyou 
think  we  ever  bring  a  man  into  this 
Court  who  is  innocent?"  "And 
that,"  said  Lord  Canterbury,  "ia 
the  point  of  difference  between  an 
l^glish  court  of  justice  and  a 
French  one;  they  assume  a  man 
to  be  guilty  until  he  is  proved  to 
be  innocent,  and  we  treat  him  a» 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty."  He  continued:  **I  re- 
marked that  at  three  o'clock  the 
Court  was  deserted — ^judge,  advo- 
cate, and  prisoner  all  vanished. 
I  inquired  of  one  of  the  ushers  if 
the  Court  had  broken  up ?  'Oh 
no!*  was  the  reply,  *they  are 
only  gone  to  luncheon.' "  And  sure 
enough  in  about  an  hour  they 
returned.  The  prisoner,  who  i» 
permitted  to  have  any  refreshment 
he  chooses  to  ask  for,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  privilege,  imd 
returned,  as  Lord  Canterbury 
phrased  it,  "  as  merry  as  a  grig.'* 
His  lordship  added  that  when  the 
second  attempt  was  made  on  the 
King's  life,  he  was  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  at  the  moment  that  the 
King  entered,  immediately  after 
the  firing  of  the  shot,  and  he 
added  that  he  never  witnessed 
more  perfect  calmness  and  self- 
possession  in  any  person  in  his 
fife.  The  fact  was  known  to  but 
few  persons  present,  and  would 
not  have  been  gathered  from  the 
manner  of  the  King. 

Lord  Canterbury  remarked  to- 
me, in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  while  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  made  the 
confidant  of  all  parties,  but  he 
could  safely  say  that  what  was- 
addressed  to  his  ear  never  found 
utterance  at  his  lips.  I  remarked 
to  him  that  the  encounters  in  the 
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House  between  Brougham  and 
Canning  must  have  been  yeiy 
interesting.  "Yes,"  be  said, 
**wben  tney  occurred;  but  tbey 
were  rarely  other  than  skirmishes ; 
they  appeared  shy  of  each  other, 
and  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle." 


THOMAS  STOTHABD.  R.A. 

I  met  this  distinguished  and 
graceful  painter  at  a  conversa- 
zione at  Messrs.  Boys  and  Graves', 
in  Pall  Mall,  in  July,  1833,  about 
nine  months  before  his  death. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
the  exhibition  of  a  very  numerous 
and  beautiful  collection  of  Turner's 
drawings.  Turner  himself  was 
there,  ms  coarse  stout  person, 
heavy  look,  and  homely  manners 
contrasting  strangely  with  the 
marvellous  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  surrounding  creations  of  his 
pencil.  Stothard  was  in  a  slip- 
shod pair  of  shoes,  down  at  heel, 
and  with  a  pair  of  trousers  splashed 
by  the  previous  week's  mud.  He 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  around 
him,  and  scarcely  exchanged  a  word 
with  anyone.  Etty  was  there ;  also 
Stanfield,  Brockedon,  and  other 
distinguished  nainters.  I  also 
observed  Lord  Northwick,  one  of 
the  then  great  patrons  of  art. 
There  was  also  Sams,  the  traveller 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim,  in  a  long 

geat-coat  reaching  to  his  toes, 
e  shewed  us  a  painted  portrait, 
doubtless  of  the  deceased,  found 
with  a  mummy,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  B.C.,  circa  300. 
The  colours  were  remarkably  fresh 
and  vivid,  especially  the  blue, 
which  Etty  said  we  could  not  equal. 
He  said  the  picture  was  admirably 
painted.  A  gentleman  produced 
the  letter  which  was  foimd  in  the 
hat  of  Felton  when  he  assassi- 
nated the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
It  was  in  a  sort  of  court  hand — 


very  small  and  neat.  Stothard 
was  seventy-nine  when  he  died, 
and  even  to  the  last,  when  he 
appeared  lost  to  everything 
around  him,  if  a  pencil  was  put 
into  his  hand  he  would  draw.  I 
saw  one  of  his  last  drawings,  the 
lines  tremulous,  but  the  grace  of 
his  style  preserved. 

SAMUEL  PROUT. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  men,  and  a  sincere  and  con- 
sistent Christian.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
Buskin's,  on  Denmark  HiU.  He 
had  always  wretched  health,  and 
was  unable  to  work  imtil  he  had 
taken  a  dose  of  ether,  or  some 
other  such  medicine.  On  this 
occasion  he  appeared  to  be  in 
more  than  ormnary  health,  and 
he  was  in  wonderful  spirits,  and 
I  remember  his  challenging  me  in 
a  ^lass  of  champagne,  and  my 
rallying  him  on  some  circumstance 
— ^I  forget  exactly  what  it  was. 
He  was  stepping  into  his  carriage 
at  the  door  at  night,  and  shook 
hands  very  heartily,  adding, 
"Why  don't  you  come  and  see 
me?"  This  was  eleven  o'clock, 
and  before  twelve  he  was  dead! 
He  had  ^one  up  into  his  painting- 
room  on  nis  arrival  at  home,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  his  family 
heard  a  heavy  fall ;  and  rushing 
upstairs  found  that  it  was  all  over. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before 
that  I  had  a  very  long  letter  from 
him,  apologising  for  not  having 
kept  his  promise  of  doin^  me  a 
drawing  before,  and  sending  the 
drawing  of  the  Interior  of  St. 
Mark,  Y enice,  which  was  engraved 
for  an  early  volume  of  "  Jennings' 
Landscape  Annual."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  finished  of  his 
works.  

DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A. 
My  first  meeting  with  him  was 
at  JenAngs',   for  whose  **Land- 
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scape  Annual "  he  made  the  draw- 
ings, and  he  had  just  returned 
from  Spain  and  Barbary.  I  was 
much  taken  by  the  frankness  of 
his  manner,  general  intelligence, 
and  plain  good  sense.  He  was 
enthusiastic  on  the  scenery  of  the 
Bonda  Mountains,  and  on  the 
Alhambra,  of  course.  Adverting 
to  his  stay  at  Tetuan,  he  said  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
sketching  were  many  and  vexa- 
tious. On  one  occasion  he  was 
desirous  of  sketching  a  g^up  of 
soldiers,  in  a  sort  of  guard-house 
on  the  walls  of  which  hung  their 
arms  and  accoutrements.  Con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  a  friend,  a 
contractor  for  cattle  for  the 
garrison  at  Gibraltar,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  design,  althougn  it 
was  strongly  objected  to  by 
the  guard,  by  way  of  conciliat- 
ing whom  he  distributed  money 
among  officers  as  well  as  men. 
The  Commandant,  an  old  man, 
with  a  very  long,  wjiite  beard, 
took  the  money,  and  went  at  once 
to  the  Dey  (or  Bey),  and  com- 
plained of  the  intrusion  of  the 
'4nfidel  dog"  into  the  guard- 
room. The  Bey,  however,  told 
him  that  **  a  man  with  a  beard  as 
long  and  as  white  as  his  was 
ought  to  have  kno^vn  better  than 
to  come  to  him  with  such  a 
story." 

The  recent  attack  on,  and  con- 
quest of,  Algiers  by  tlie  French, 
had  rendered  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Tetuan  very  jealous  of  any 
plan  or  drawings  of  their  town 
oeing  taken,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Bey  on  the  occasion  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  contractor,  who,  by  reason 
of  the  piastres  disbursed  for  the 
bullocks,  regarded  him  with  great 
favour,  and  had  no  doubt  bespoken 
indulgence  for  his  friend  the 
painter. 

Boberts  once  told  me  that  he 
had  been  working  very  hard  all 


one  summer  day,  having  a  picture 
to  finish,  and  being  anxious  to 
save  as  much  lifi^ht  as  possible, 
had  painted  till  l£e  last  moment, 
when,  being  engaged  to  dine  at  a 
nobleman's,  he  rushed  upstairs  to 
dress.  He  threw  off  his  painting 
coat  on  a  chair,  andjproceeded  to 
make  his  toilet.  When  he  was 
seated  at  dinner  he  discovered,  to 
his  infinite  horror,  that  he  had 
put  on  his  painting  coat  instead  of 
ms  dress  coat,  which  hung  upon  a 
chair  beside  it.  He  had  a  very 
beautiful  and  graceful  daughter, 
who  was  about  sixteen  when  I  made 
her  acquaintance,  and  had  inherited 
her  fatker's  genius.  She  gave  me 
a  very  lovely  drawing  of  an 
Oriental  female  in  water-colour, 
now  in  my  possession.  She  waa 
married  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Bicknell, 
of  Heme  Hill,  whose  fine  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  drawinm 
attracted  many  visitors  to  his  gfd- 
lery«  and  who  was  a  remarkably 
worthy  and  hospitable  man,  as> 
well  as  a  liberal  patron  of  art. 


SIR  WnJilAM  CURTIS, 

BASOKET    AND    ALDEBMAN. 

I  once  sat  next  to  him  at  a 
grand  Court  dinner  of  one  of  the 
great  City  companies  (in  1821  or 
1822).  He  had  the  gout  in  his 
hands,  and  I  cut  his  dinner  for 
him.  He  had  just  returned  from 
Ireland,  where  he  was  much,  I 
believe,  about  the  person  of 
George  IV.,  during  his  visit.  He 
talked  very  much  of  his  intimacy 
with  Royalty.  The  words  "  eomme 
ilfaut,^^  and  *^  Mens  sihi  eonscia 
recti"  appeared  to  comprise  the 
sum  of  his  French  and  Latin,  and 
he  used  them  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  dinner;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Times,  in  the  following  week,  both 
of  those  phrases  occurred.  Refer* 
ring  to  the  abuse  with  which  he 
was  assailed  by  his  political  oppo- 
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nents,  he  remarked  to  me^  ''Ah, 
sir,  they  throw  a  great  deal  of 
mud  at  me,  but  it  don't  stick." 
He  was  said  to  be  a  favourite  of 
George  TV.  when  Prince  Begent, 
and  was  with  him  during  the 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  where,  how- 
ever, he  is  said  to  have  offended 
his  Eoyal  patron  by  appearing  in 
the  Stuart  plaid.  Judging  from 
all  I  had  heard  of  him — ^andne  had 
not  a  little  notoriety  in  his  day,  I 
should  say  that,  with  an  affectation 
of  honest  John  BuUism,  he  was  a 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  selfish  man ; 
but  to  me  he  exhibited  little  of 
the  coarseness  of  manner  com- 
monly attributed  to  him.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  wealthier 
man  tnan  he  really  was.  He  had 
a  brother,  Timothy,  in  the  Sea 
Policy  Office,  who  had  a  very  ugly 
and  very  red  nose,  which  the  cari- 
caturists of  the  day  most  unjustly 
transferred  to  Sir  William. 


JAMBS  WARDROP  AND 
GEORGB  IV. 

George  IV.  told  Wardrop  (his 
surgeon)  that  when  he  attended 
Divine  service  at  the  Iron  Ohurch, 
Edinburgh,  he  remarked,  to  the 
honour  of  Scotch  devotion,  that 
during  the  prayers  not  an  eye  of 
the  congregation  was  turned  upon 
himself.*  Wardrop  told  a  nephew 
of  his  that  he  was  once  sent  for  to 
Windsor  by  his  Eoyal  patient.  I 
should  premise  that  Wardrop  was 
a  singularly  temperate  man,  and 
was  never  known  by  his  most 
intimate  friends  to  be  the  worse 
for  anything  he  drank.  It  was  a 
very  hot  day,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Castle,  being  exceedingly 
thirsty,  he  asked  for  something  to 


drink,  and  they  brought  him  a 
tumbler  of  champagne.  He  drank 
it  off,  and  the  effect  upon  him  was. 
so  powerful  and  immediate  that 
when  he  came  to  the  bedside  of 
the  King,  articulation  was  impos- 
sible. He  felt  the  Royal  pulse  for 
some  time  in  silence.  At  last  ho 
contrived  to  intimate  that  he  would 
repeat  his  visit  the  next  day ;  and 
he  took  his  leave,  devoutly  hoping 
that  he  had  not  betrayed  his. 
condition. 


JAMES  HOGG, 

THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

The  first  time  I  met  him  was  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund 
Club.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by 
Jordan.  He  shook  me  heartily — 
I  should  rather  say  painfully,  for 
his  grip  was  like  a  vice— by  the 
hand,  welcoming  me  with  great 
fervour,  and  saying  I  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  for  he  had  read  my 
books.  He  had  a  particularly 
merry  eye,,  a  light  blue  one,  if  my 
candle-light  recollection  of  it  is. 
correct.  He  drank  no  wine,  but 
made  up  for  the  shortcoming  by 
libations  of  whisky  toddy.  He- 
sang,  or  rather  joined  in  a  chorus, 
with  considerably  more  power 
than  melody;  for  although  his 
voice,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
was  singularly  sweet  and  musical, 
and  when  on  fitting  themes  re- 
markable for  its  pathos,  a  cracked 
trumpet,  or  a  watchman's  rattle 
was  a  feeble  type  of  his  singing. 
I  called  on  lum,  at  his  request, 
during  his  stayat  Cochranes',  tho 
publishers,  in  Waterloo  Place,  and 
spent  an  hour  with  him.  I  met 
Mrs.  Cochrane  on  the  stairs,  on 
my  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
remarked  to  him  on  the  beauty 


*  Wonld  it  be  cynical  to  eompare  with  this  the  alleged  fact,  that  at  Lord  Rose- 
bery*B  wedding,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  very  late  in  the  middle  of 
a  prayer,  tzy  howeyer  he  would  to  remain  nnnoticed,  the  congregation  promptly 
roee  ^m  their  knees  7— [Bd.] 
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and  grace  of  his  hostess.  ''Ou, 
ay,"  said  the  Shepherd,  ^*  she  is  a 
•douce,  ladylike,  and  bonnie  crea- 
ture, but  I  dinna  ken  hoo  it  is, 
but  she  does  not  keep  her  maids 
for  three  days ;  she  nas  changed 
them  five  times  since  I  have  been 
here."  He  complained  of  the 
badness  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
scant  harvest  he  had  reaped  in  the 
field  of  literature.  He  told  me, 
what  he  afterwards  repeated  in 
his  Autobiography,  that  some  one 
had  interfered  and  dissuaded 
Byron  firom  contributing  a  poem 
to  the  '*  Mirror  of  Poetry,"  for 
which  he  said  the  noble  poet  had 
•expressly  written  it;  and  he  added, 
what  he  did  not  state  in  the  Auto- 
biography, that  Moore  was  the 
person  who  had  so  interposed. 
He  complained  of  BlackwootPs 
2£a§aziney  for  publishing  in  the 
''Noctes  Ambrosianee"  as  his, 
sentiments  which  he  utterly  repu- 
diated, adding  that  he  had  fre- 
•quently  remonstrated  with  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North)  on 
ihe  subject;  tiiat  the  latter  had 
promised  to  refrain  in  future,  and 
sinned  again  in  the  very  next 
number. 

Jerdan  told  me  that  he  was  once 
walking  with  Hogg  and  Words- 
worth on  Bydal  Mount,  when  the 
Shepherd  remarked  on  the  coinci- 
dence of  there  being  two  poets  in 
■the  company.  *  *  Where  are  they  ?  " 
said  Wordsworth. 


''I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  the 
venerable  Bede^ 


MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine  told 
me  of  a  dinner  at  John  Murray's 
(the  elder),  when  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster gave  some  account  relating  to 
the  prismatic  colours  of  mother  of 
pearl.  **Mither  of  pari!"  said 
Hogg.  "  Murray,  what's  mither 
of  pari?"  ''  Oh,  I  don't  know," 
repied  Murray;  "there's  Hook, 
he  knows  everything;  ask  him." 
"  Well,  Hogg,"   said  the  novelist. 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  CROLY. 

I  first  met  him  at  Mr.  Acker- 
manb's,  of  Ivy  Lodge,  Pulham,  to 
which  I  was  invited  with  a  view  to 
my  makine  his  acquaintance,  and 
was  placed  next  to  him  at  dinner. 
He  then  resided  at  Brompton.  We 
were  intimate  for  many  years.  He 
had  up  to  that  time  devoted  him- 
self entirely,  and  as  a  profession, 
to  literature.  His  "Salaihiel" 
had  established  his  fame,  and  he 
contributed  largely  to  Blaokwoody 
and  other  periodicals,  and  report 
coupled  his  name  with  more  than 
one  newspaper,  while  he  had 
written  some  of  the  finest  poems 
in  the  language.  About  the  time 
at  which  we  first  met  he  expressed 
a  desire  for  clerical  duty,  and  not 
veiy  long  afterwards,  WiUiam 
Tooke  brought  his  name  before 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  who 
presented  him  first  to  a  small 
living  in  Devonshire,  for  which 
was  substituted  one  in  Essex,  but 
he  finally  settled  in  that  of  St. 
Stephen's.  He  had,  I  should  have 
said,  previously  held  the  curacy 
of  Eomford,  itself  a  perpetual 
curacy,  the  mother  church  oeing 
Homchurch.  His  wonderful  elo- 
quence attracted  many  hearers  to 
St.  Stephen's.  His  style  was  com- 
manding, and  he  could  preach 
without  book,  for  any  leng^  of 
time,  and  not  repeat  a  thought,  or 
hesitate  for  a  word,  and  that 
always  the  best.  He  was  very 
tall,  his  forehead,  though  low,  was 
expansive,  and  though  the  general 
expression  of  his  face  was  stem, 
it  lit  up  with  singular  brightness 
under  a  smilo.  He  was  a  great 
talker  in  society,  but  never  prosed, 
and  was  always  listened  to  with 
attention.  If  his  sympathies  did 
not  extend  very  widely  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  own  hearth,  no  maa 
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«ver  brought  to  it  a  wanner  or 
more  tenderly  affectionate  heart. 
Never  was  there  a  more  loving 
husband     or     father.       Maginn, 
whom  I  met  occasionally  at  his 
hoiise,  used  to  tell  a  fimny  story 
of  Croly,  who  when  he  first  came 
from  Ireland  lived,  with  a  young 
countryman,  in  one  of  the  streets 
leading  from  the  Strand  to  the 
river.      Their  sitting-rooms  were 
on  the  same  floor  in  front,  divided 
only  by  a  partition.     Croly,  who 
played  the  violin  with  much  taste 
and  skill,   was  amusing  himself, 
And  apparently  some  young  ladies 
at  a  window  of  the  opposite  house, 
who    were    listening    with    great 
attention.      On    a    sudden    Croly 
was  startled  by  a  laugh  in  chorus 
from  the  opposite  window.     Some- 
what   annoyed,     he    immediately 
retired,     and    passing     into     the 
adjoining    apartment    solved    the 
mystery.     His  young  countryman, 
having  occasion   to   repair    some 
delapidations  in  his  wardrobe,  had 
seated  himself  close  to  the  window 
for  the  benefit  of  the  light,  and 
was  discovered  by  the  young  ladies 
in   the   interesting  occupation  of 
mending  Ms  breeches.    He  said  very 
:8mart  things,  and  with  surprising 
readiness.    I  was  at  his  table  one 
day  when  one  of  the  guests  in- 
quired the  name  of  a  pyramidal 
•dish  of  barley  sugar.     Some  one 
TepHed,  **  A  pyramid  d  MacedoineV 
''For  what   use?"  rejoined    the 
other.     "  To  give  a  Philip  to  the 
appetite,"  said  Croly.     On  oppo- 
.site  sides  of  the  table  sat  Maginn 
and  Valpy    the  printer,   both  of 
whom  stammered    most    distress- 
ingly.    Dr.  Giffard,  co-editor  with 
Maginn  on  the  Standard^  was  also 
present,  and  I  remember    one  of 
the  party  speaking  in  no  compli- 
mentary   terms     of     Townsend's 
*'  Armageddon."    '*  Sir,"  said  Gif- 
fard, "1  will  read  that  book  on 
the     recommendation     of      your 
abuse."    Croly  once  asked  me  if 


I  had  read  a  certain  book.      I 
said,  "Yes,  I  had  reviewed  it." 
**  What,"  he  exclaimed,  **do  you 
read   the    books    you    review?" 
"Yes,"  I  replied,   "as  a  rule,   I 
do."      "That's   all    wrong,"    re- 
joined the  Doctor,   "it  creates  a 
prejudice."   He  was  a  remarkably 
prudent  man,    and    scrupulously 
exact  in  all  money  transactions. 
He  was  a  very  temperate  man  as 
regards  wine ;  but  he  was  a  great 
eater;    which,   however,   was  the 
result  of  his  habit  of  fasting  from 
breakfast    till    dinner;     a   habit 
which  cost  him  his  life,  his  sudden 
and  f atfd  seizure    in   the    street 
being  ascribed    by    the    medical 
man  called  in  to  exhaustion  &om 
long  fasting.     He  was  especially 
fond  of  sweet  things.    I  never  saw^ 
his  equal  for  a  damson  tart  but 
one,  and  he  was  a  vegetarian,  who 
lived  on  fruit   and   cabbage.      I 
used  to  meet  John   Martin,   the 
painter,  at  his  table — a  handsome, 
dapper    little    man,    who   always 
dressed  in  a  frock   coat    and    a 
stand-up    collar.      There    was    a 
great  smiilarity  in  the  genius  of 
the  two  men,  and  Croly  was  known 
to  have  suggested  to  Martin  the 
subject     of      the      "Destroying. 
Angel."     Croly's  style  of  preach- 
ing   was    pure    and    lofty,    and 
utterly  devoid  of  rhetorical  elap^ 
trap:  his  voice  had  much  sweet- 
ness and  power;    and  his  action 
dignified  and  natural. 

Twenty  years  before  the  fall  of 
the  second  French  Empire  there 
appeared  in  Blackwood  a  serial 
novel,  by  Croly,  called  "  Marston," 
and  in  it,  referring  to  the  First 
Napoleon's  wars  of  conquest,  is 
the  following  prophetic  passage : — 
"  K  ever  France  goes  to  war  again 
in  the  spirit  of  Napoleon,  she  will 
fall,  and  it  will  be  her  last  battle." 
The  first  half  of  the  prediction  has 
been  terribly  and  literally  fulfilled 
— ^the  fulfilment  of  the  other  will 
depend  on  France  being  again  in 

45 
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a  condition  to  ffo  to  nvar;  but 
should  they  ever  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition, it  requires  no  Delphian 
powers  of  vaticination  to  predict 
that  they  mil  fight  another,  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  guess  with  whom. 
Croly  was  an  LL.D.  of  Trinity, 
Dublin,  a  degree  which  was  spon- 
taneously conferred  upon  him  by 
that  Uniyersity  shortly  after  his 
preferment  to  the  Bectory  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

My  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Croly  extended  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  but  related  chiefly  to 
private  matters. 

Here  is  an  extract  on  the  subject 
of  the  '^Intermediate  State  of  ^the 
Soul  after  Death." 

The  letter  is  dated  "Vicarage, 
Eomford,  Feb.  11th,  1835." 

**  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that 
the  repulsiveness  of  the  common 
receptacle  of  those  whose  career 
on  earth  is  called  to  a  close  is  to 
be  chiefly  alleviated  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  nobler  part  of  all 
we  loved  is  not  condemned  to  cap- 
tivity there.  It  is  my  full  belief 
that  it  instantly  enters  on  a  new, 
more  vivid,  and  more  exulting 
state  of  existence.  The  doctrine 
of  an  Intermediate  State  appears 
to  be  obscurely  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  for  the  express  reason 
that  it  was  a  perfectly  acknow- 
ledged one  among  all  nations  at 
the  time — the  existence  of  the 
human  spirit  never  having  been 
doubted  out  by  the  Sadducees, 
and  perhaps  a  few  heathen  scep- 
tics  Thus    the 

doctrine  of  the  Intermediate 
State  did  not  necessanly  enter 
into  the  direct  disclosures  of 
the  Scriptures.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  nothing  whatever 
agaimt  the  separate  existence  of 
spirits    but    some     common    and 

fsneral  expressions  in  the  Old 
estament  of  the  silence  and  decay 
that  belong  to  the  place  of  rest  of 
all  living.   In  the  New  Testament, 


which  was  evidently  meant  to  give 
a  fuller  insight  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Divine  things,  we  have 
many  declarations  first  of  that 
indirect  order  which  belongs  to- 
declarations  of  truths  habitually 
received,  and  which  therefore  no 
man  thinka  it  necessary  to  explain, 
much  more  to  demanitraU.  Thus, 
our  Lord,  djdng,  commends  His^ 
spirit  to  the  Father.  St.  Stephen, 
dying,  commends  his  spirit  to  the 
Saviour;  in  neither  instance  is- 
there  any  commendation  of  the 
body — ^it  is  left  to  its  natural 
destiny,  the  tomb.  But  there  are 
direct  declarations,  and  as  a  few 
are  as  good  as  many  for  a  faely  I 
shall  select  two,  either  of  which 
seems  to  me  totcdly  unanswerable, 
and  neither  of  which  to  have  had 
justice  done  to  it  by  commentators. 
In  Matthew  xxii.,  Christ  havings 
put  to  fiight  the  Pharisees  by 
answering  their  subtle  question  of 
the  tribute  money,  equally  puts- 
to  fiight  the  Sadducees,  who  pro- 
pose to  Him  the  question  of  the 
wife  with  the  seven  husbands — 
probably  their  favourite  enigma,, 
for  it  undoubtedly  was  of  a  highly 
difficult  order,  or  rather  totally 
unanswerable f  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  human  society 
under  the  Divine  Government  at 
the  Besurrection.  But  this  know- 
ledge, however,  was  possessed  by 
our  Lord,  and  He  thus  answered 
the  favourite  problem  of  Scep- 
ticism: 'Ye  are  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  you  are  even 
negligent  of  the  iidPormation  on 
the  subject  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.'  The  Sadducee  doc- 
trine comprehended  two  heresies: 
that  there  were  neither  angels  nor 
spirits  (human  souls  in  a  separate 
state  from  the  body,  whicn  was. 
the  universal  meaning  of  the 
word);  and  that  there  was  no- 
resurrection,  t,e.,  re-union  of  the 
separate  spirit  with  a  bod}-. 
Our  Lord  replies,   *Ye  know  not 
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the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of 
God.'  By  that  power  God  can 
raise  and  reunite  the  body  to  the 
spirit:  there  is  a  resurrection, 
and  on  that  resurrection  the  old 
state  of  human  society  exists  no 
longer ;  marriage  is  no  longer  the 
source  of  manHnd.  Thus  by  His 
personal  Divine  knowledge  He 
has  answered  the  problem.  He 
then  adverts  to  their  heresy  con- 
cerning separate  spirits,  and  this 
He  answers  from  the  Scriptures : — 
*Have  ye  not  heard  that  which 
was  spoken  to  you  by  God,  saying, 
'^1  am  the  God  of  Abraliam,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  Now,'  said 
He,  'the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
GK>d  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living.'  Therefore  those 
patriarchs  must  have  been  alive  at 
the  time  when  the  words  were 
uttered;  but  this  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  their 
passing  away  from  the  earth. 
Their  bodies  are  dead  and  with 
us — ^their  spirits  are  alive!  The 
existence  of  the  separate  spirit  is 
therefore  unanswerable.  In  St. 
Luke  it  is  added  (xx.  38),  'For 
He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  for  all  live  to  Him ! ' 
Though  to  the  human  eye  they  are 
dead,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Being  they  exist — ^they  are  actually 
living  at  this  moment.  Of  Christ 
it  is  similarly  said  that  though  He 
has*  passed  away  from  human 
sight  JEe  liveth  imto  God.  Of  the 
actual  existence  in  this  example  we 
can  have  no  doubt.  Our  Lord 
further  declares  the  separate  ex- 
istence to  be  a  proof  of  the 
Besurrection.  The  commentators 
have  missed  the  connection,  which 
I  think  is  this : — '  But  as  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  have 
ye  not  read,'  etc.,  etc.  An  Inter- 
mediate or  Separate  State  impliee 
a  resurrection ;  for,  for  what 
other  purpose  could  it  have  been 
provided  r  The  union  of  tiie  soul 
and  body  makes  the  man.    Either 


is  insufficient  without  the  other  ; 
therefore  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  but  a  portion  of 
the  man,  must  be  intended  for 
some  future  purpose  of  completion, 
%,e,f  reunion. 

''The  other  passage  to  which  I 
alluded  is  that  in  Galatians  (iv. 
26),  'But  Jerusalem,  which  is 
above,  is  the  mother  of  us  all.' 
The  Apostle  is  distinguishing  be- 
tween two  Jerusalems,  the  un- 
spiritual  one  then  existing  in 
Judeea,  and  the  spiritual  one 
existing  beyond  the  grave — the 
Jerusalem  to  which  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  summoned  as  they 
passed  away,  and  in  which  they 
found  a  Divine  Commonwealth  as 
much  in  actual  and  present  ex- 
istence as  the  Jerusalem  of  earthly 
bidlding  before  his  eyes.  This 
spiritual  Jerusalem  is  described 
as  being  as  much  the  mother  of 
the  Christian  (who  was  but  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  pure  part  of  the 
original  Judaism)  as  the  Jewish 
Government  was  theparent  of  the 
indigenous  Jew.  Tins  spiritual 
Jerusalem  is  afterwards  described 
as  'coming  down  from  Heaven,' 
to  take  its  natural  place  on  earth, 
and  supersede  the  last  memoiy  of 
the  worldly  Jerusalem  (if  not  to 
make  its  home  on  the  very  site  of 
the  Promised  Land,  and  realise  to 
Abraham  in  person  the  promise  of 
actual  possession,  where  he  alone 
foimd  pilmmage  in  his  human 
career).  The  point  of  the  argu- 
ment is  this:  that  the  Apostle 
describes  two  Jerusalems  as 
equally  existing  at  the  time  he 
wrote — one  visible,  the  other  in- 
visible ;  one  of  the  living  world, 
the  other  of  the  dead ;  but  both 
equally  performing  their  re- 
spective living  functions,  and  both 
preparing  for  a  consummation 
adapted  to  each;  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  vast  community  of  holi- 
ness and  happiness  somewhere 
above  the  earth,  to  which  those 
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'who    die    in     the    Lord'     are 
gathered  constantly ;   where  they 
exercise  all  the  functions  suited  to 
a  state  of  happiness,  and  wait  in 
sacred  expectation  for  a  time  when 
they  shall  be  summoned  to  a  still 
more  effective  and  expanded  de- 
velopment of    glory  and  power; 
that  period  bein^  the  reunion  with 
the    body,  which    shall  lose  the 
nature  of  flesh  and  bloo^  those 
being  liable  to  decay,  and  prepare 
for  the  broad  career  of  Immortality. 
''As    to    the    actual    fact    of 
separate    existence,    the     demons 
mentioned  in  Scripture    are    de- 
monstration.    Those  demons   are 
not  devils.    In  Scripture,  but  one 
Diabolus  is  ever  mentioned.    They 
are  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  evil 
in  their  lives,  and  probably  grow- 
ing evil  hoiirly  still ;  the  grace  of 
God  being  the  only  antidote  to  the 
most    boundless  sin  even  among 
men ;  of  this  they  being  deprived, 
must  plunge  into  perpetual  depths 
of  iniquity.      But  those  demons 
walk    the     earth;     speak,     give 
diseases,   utter  oracles,   and  even 
acknowledge    the    being    of    our 
Lord.    They  seem  also  to  consider 
their  sufferance  on  earth  even  for 
a  time  (as  in  the  prayer  to  be  sent 
into    the    swine)   as  a  source  of 
comparative    enjoyment."      [This 
view  of  the  Doctor's  is  strikmgly 
corroborated  by  the  exclamation, 
**Art  Thou  come  to    torment    us 
before  the  time?"]     ''Thus  the 
possible  existence  or  the  separate 
spirit  is  proved  by  the  fact.    But 
why  are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
existence,  or  this  intercourse  with 
earth,  is  limited  to  beings  of  evil  ? 
"  I  have  sent  you,"  hjp  adds,  "  a 
longer  letter  than  I  intended,  but 
the  subject  is  of  the  very  highest 
interest." 

In  another  letter,  dated  from 
Vicarage,  Romford,  Deo.  9th, 
1834,  he  writes: — 

"You  speak  of  authorship. 
Why  not  write  a  novel  at  once, 


three  vol.?     Take  some  sterling^ 
and  vigorous  old  comedy  for  your 
plot;  fill  it  with  characters  from 
the  present  day — fill  it  with  ad- 
venture.     You  have  the  Roths- 
childs, Stanleys,  Spring  Rices,  etc., 
etc.,   which  none  of   the  modem 
novels  have ;  avoid  the  fashionable 
life,  of  which  they  have  all  such  a 
weary    superabundance,     and    of 
which  the  world  has  been  made 
utterly    sick.    GKve    us    but    one 
pair  of  lovers,   and  let  them  be 
romantic,  pathetic,  and  sentimental 
enough  to  set  all  the  spinsters  on 
your    side.     Without  the  tender 
passion  neither  novels,  nonsense, 
nor  the  world  could  go  on ;   and 
then    trust   to    your    own    skill, 
sagacity,  and  fluency ;  and  having 
finished  your  MS.  walk  with  it  to 
head-qufiurters  at  once — some  one 
at  the  West  End — ^Bentley,  ex,  gr.^ 
or  any  other  sohent.    Don't  make 
it    too    humorous,   but  exchange 
your  humour  for  feeling;  carica- 
ture  is    amusing,   but  you  must 
write   to  the    buying   taste — rtr- 
ginihus  puerisque;  for  though  the 
great  and  grave  ones  read  romances 
— no  one  above  twenty-five  ever 
buys  them.      Go  on  and  prosper." 
His  caution  against  a  plurality 
of  pairs  of  lovers  I  fancy  was  sug- 
gested by   a   historical  romance, 
which    I    had    written     for     the 
"Library  of  Romance,"  edited  by 
Leitch  Ritchie,  and  published  by 
Smith  and  Elder,  founded  on  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  in   Germany, 
in  which  I  had   introduced    two 
pairs  of  lovers,  which  Croly  told 
me  at  the  time — truly  enough — 
was  a  mistake.     G.  P.  R.  James, 
speaking  of  my  romance,  said  I 
had    opened    new     ground,     and 
wished  me  to  follow  it  up.     But  I 
was  not  first  cultivator,  De  Quincy 
having  broken  the  ground  in  his 
romance  of  "  Klosterheim." 
In  the  same  letter  Croly  writes : — 
"Could  you  not    get,  through 
Ritchie,  or  others,  the  editorship 
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of  'Friendship's  Offering?'  I 
asked  it  for  you  months  ago,  when 
I  first  heard  of  poor  Fringle's 
serious  illness." 

I  may  add  that  Pringle  was 
succeeded  by  H.  D.  Inglis,  on 
whose  death  I  applied  for  the 
editorship,  and  was  appointed 
under  the  circumstances  narrated 
in  another  portion  of  my  '*  Recol- 
lections." 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to 
his  "The  Three  Cycles  of  Divine 
Providence,"  one  of  the  most 
magnificently  eloquent  volumes 
which  ever  issued  from  the  Press, 
he  writes : — 

''  I  am  glad  that  you  have  found 
time  to  look  at  my  book.  Tou  are 
right  in  your  opinion  of  it.  It  is 
true — ^in  every  point  true.  The 
only  objection  I  have  ever  heard 
to  it  is  that  it  seems  too  true  to  be 
true — that  no  one  could  ever  con- 
ceive such  exactitude  of  design  to 
be  the  reality  of  Providence,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  an  ingenious 
speculation.  I  deny  alike  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  Are 
we  to  doubt  that  the  Power  which 
made  the  two  wings  of  a  fly,  or  the 
two  f orcipes  of  a  spider,  or  of  two 
millions  of  flies  or  spiders,  exactly 
similar,  can  give  similarity  to  the 
great  events  of  His  series  of  dis- 
pensations. I  throw  aside  all 
conjecture.  I  do  not,  as  I  have 
observed  in  my  Preface,  Uke  Paley, 
rely  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the 
human  mind  for  my  proofs,  nor, 
like  the  other  crowd,  rest  on  the 
mere  value  of  successive  religions, 
for  that  value  might  be  the  work 
of  powerful  human  sagacity.  I 
trouble  no  man  with  the  proba- 
bilities of  what  Ood  would  do,  or 
man  would   feel.    I    come    with 

flain  facts  for  my  whole  argument, 
stand,  not  with  the  glories  of 
Bevelation  dazzling  man  from 
above,  nor  with  the  vapours  of 
metaphysics  stifling  him  from 
below.    I  stand  on  the  level  and 


6pen  groimd  of  common  know- 
ledge, with  the  common  and  un- 
denied  events  of  history  before 
the  spectator,  and  I  there  point 
out  tne  pro&;ress  of  Providence. 
It  is  not  in  the  slightest  spirit  of 
self-praise  that  I  say  it,  for  the 
subject  is  too  lofty  for  the  stature 
of  the  highest  human  understand- 
ing not  to  feel  itself  reduced  to 
nothingness  beside  it.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  your  idea 
that  not  only  a  totally  new  proof 
of  the  Divine  action  is  here  given, 
but  that  it  is  so  palpable  that  the 
wonder  is  that  it  had  not  been 
discovered  by  hundreds  of  men 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  As  to  the 
eloquence  and  so  forth  of  which 
you  kindly  speak,  that  may  be 
mine,  but  the  plan,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  principle  of  the 
Divine  works — ^the  solution  of  the 
chief   problem    of    the    general 

government  of  God  with  men — 
lat  is  the  work  of  impressions 
which  can  be  administered  only 
by  the  severe  search  after  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  the  humble 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  As  to  the 
geological  part,  it  is  an  episode; 
but  it  was  stimulated  by  my  con- 
tempt for  charlatanry  of  all  kinds, 
and  by  my  not  inferior  contempt 
for  some  of  the  great  of  our  Church 
who  have  of  late  years  gone  about 
lamenting  '  that  it  was  unhappily 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  stupendous 
discoveries  of  modern  science  (!) 
with  the  Scriptures.'  Those  easy 
gentlemen  only  shewed  that  they 
were  not  inclined  to  take  any 
trouble  on  the  subject.  The  fact 
is  that  geology  hitherto  is  mere 
prate — the  eyesight  of  puppies 
before  they  are  nine  days  old." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated 
from  Lansdown  Terrace,  he 
writes: — 

'*  How  is  Master  John,  and  what 
doing  ?  When  the  weather  grows 
a  little  milder  I  shall  hope  to  see 
you  and  him  here,  but  at  present 
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we  share  the  common  haze  of 
mankind — ^look  over  desolate 
lawns,  and  shrink  at  scowling 
skies  (forgive  all  this  Johnsonian 
sound),  but  I  hope  for  summer 
with  the  avidity  of  a  city  poet, 
and  mean  to  enjoy  it  with  the 
sincere  absurdity  of  a  school- 
boy." 

In  the  same  letter  he  alludes  to 
his  eldest  son  Oeorge,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  Indian  army 
as  a  cadet. 

**We  heard  from  Gteorge  yes- 
terday, dated  Peshawur,  9th  Nov. 
He  had  been  at  Cabul — seen  the 
fights — ^the  Terzeen  battle,  and 
battles  on  the  hills.  He  admires 
fighting  in  the  plains  as  pic- 
turesque— ^moimtains  spoil  the 
effect — ^the  hiUs  too  large — the 
troops  too  little — mice  in  red  and 
blue  jackets.  Still  the  whole — 
roaring,  rushing,  rapid,  and  mag- 
nificent— ^mountains  re-echoing  the 
artillery — ^battalions  bellowing  to- 
gether— ^black  fellows  flving  about 
in  gold  and  silver  turbans,  with 
banners  of  purple,  green,  and 
yellow,  dashing  and  flashing  in 
the  wind — then  a  charge — ^then 
the  scattering  of  the  enemy  like 
the  breaking  up  of  a  thimder- 
doud — etc.,  etc.,  all  the  rest, 
which  you  may  ima^pbe.  But 
the  best  of  all  this  news  is 
that  he  is  well." 

Alas!  almost  the  next,  if  not 
the  next  tidings  which  reached  us 
was  that  he  had  been  cut  in  two 
bv  a  cannon  shot  at  Sobraon.  He 
was  an  exceedingly  handsome  and 
most  amiable  youth.  I  do  not 
think  that  his  father  ever  recovered 
from  the  shock. 


and  the  French  were  in  the  city 
of  Naples.  They  penetrated  to 
one  chamber  in  which  they  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  escape, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  finG;er8 
of  one  hand  was  a  purse  wim  a 
few  coins,  bright  as  from  the  mint. 
His  lordship  cuided  that  one  of  the 
coins,  with  a  portion  of  the  purse, 
was  then  in  his  possession.  As 
the  city  was  destroyed,  not  by  a 
flow  of  lava,  but  by  a  shower  of 
cinders  from  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, the  escape  would  have  been 
easy,  and  therefore  it  is  supposed 
that  those  who  did  perish  did  so 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  their 
valuables;  and  this  man  may 
have  gone  back  for  his  purse. 


POMPEII. 

Lord  Northwick  mentioned  to 
me  one  day  at  Jennings'  that  he 
visited  this  city  under  an  escort  of 
five  himdred  Marines,  while  Lord 
Nelson  was  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 


Sm  JOHN  CAM  HOBHOUSB. 

This  accomplished  scholar  and 
graceful  gentleman,  afterwards 
Lord  Brou^hton,  was  a  member 
of  a  little  dinner  club,  originating 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  existing  for  many 
years,  and  at  which  Lord  Mount 
Norris  was  a  frequent  guest.  Sir 
John  came  very  often,  and  usually 
occupied  the  chair.  He  mentioned 
to  me  once  that  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly importuned  for  Lord 
Byron's  letters,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  biography,  but  that  he  had 
always,  and  upon  principle,  rer 
fused.  I  once  mentioned  to  him 
that  Murray  had  told  me  (in  No* 
vember,  1833)  that  he  had  sold 
19,000  sets  of  the  small  illustrated 
edition  of  Byron's  poems.  Sir 
John  remarked  that  he  was 
ridine  the  willing  horse ;  adding, 
**  Craobe  will  not  carry  him  hwf 
so  far."  Murray  had  pubHshed 
an  edition  of  the  latter's  poem. 
A  very  clever  critic  once  said  to 
me  of  Crabbe,  "He  is  in  poetry 
what  Wilkie  is  in  painting — ^he 
paints  just  what  he  mm,  and 
nothing  more." 
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MISS  LANDON.    (L.E.L.) 

Although,  in  reference  to  her 
contributions  to  an  annual  under 
my  editorship,  I  was  in  corre- 
spondenoe  wiih,  her  for  six  or 
«even  years,  I  never  saw  her  but 
once ;  and  that  was  when  she  was 
very  busy,  as  she  informed  me,  in 
making  gruel  for  her  sick  mother. 
She  was  quite  simple  and  un- 
xifGdcted.  tn.  person  she  was  more 
interesting  than  either  pretty  or 
haLdsome.  While  making  ar- 
rangements with  Jerdan  for  the 
■*' Drawing  Boom  Scrap  Book,"  in 
August,  1834,  she  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  Asiatic  cholera.  Wil- 
liaxi  Ainsworth,  the  Oriental 
travBller,  happened  to  be  within 
call,  and  attended  in  about  twenty 
miiutes.  He  at  once  resorted  to 
:suci  remedies  as  his  experience 
dictated,  which  in  that* particular 
disease  had  been  very  extensive, 
and  she  was  put  into  a  coach  and 
ooiveyed  home.  At  two  o'clock 
th«  foUowing  morning  she  was 
given  over,  but  rallied  at  three, 
and  ultimately  recovered.  She 
Tould  not  admit  that  the  com- 
plaint was  cholera,  but  Ainsworth, 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing, said  it  was  as  clear  a  case  of 
it  as  he  ever  saw.  Unfortunately 
for  the  continuance  of  the  good 
understanding  between  us,  I  was 
called  upon  to  vote  for  an  appoint- 
ment for  which  her  brother  was  a 
candidate,  and  felt  bound  to  vote 
for  his  rival,  which  she  naturally 
resented.  Her  brother  was  not 
•qualified  for  the  post,  and  did  not 
hold  it  a  twelvemonth,  when  his 
rival  was  elected  to  it.  Ghreat 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
me  on  the  former  occasion,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  letter  in  Lady  Bles- 
sington's  Life,  in  which  Miss  Lan- 
don  writes  especially  for  her 
influence  with  me  on  her  brother's 
behalf.  The  poor  girl's  disap- 
pointment in  her  first  love,  her 
subsequent  ungenial  marriage  with 


a  man  much  older  than  herself, 
and  her  imtimely  and  mysterious 
death  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  are 
matters  of  sad  history. 


BENJAMIN  DISBAELI. 

William  Tooke  told  me  that  as 
soon  as  the  elder  Disraeli  died,  he 
(Tooke)  and  another,  put  the  son, 
then  a  boy,  into  a  hackney  coach, 
and  took  him  to  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  where  lie  was  christened. 
.  I  repeated  the  story  at  the  time  to 
various  friends,  some  of  whom,  I 
suspect,  thought  that  my  informant 
had  been  amusing  hixnself  at  my 
expense ;  which,  by  the  way, 
Tooke  was  not  a  likely  man  to  do. 
Years  afterwards,  and  when  Tooke 
was  dead,  I  read  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  stating  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Disraeh  being  christened  at  the 
church  in  question.  I  was  told 
that  a  lady  at  a  dinner  asked  the 
elder  Disraeli,  the  author  of 
"  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  for  a 
slice  of  ham;  for  which  she  was 
quietly  rebuked  by  her  next 
neighbour,  who  reminded  her  of 
the  religious  faith  of  the  person 
addressed.  ''  0  never  mind,"  said 
the  host,  who  had  overheard  the 
reproof,  ''  our  friend  there  is  the 
fiy-Uaf  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments." 

Li  May,  1868,  when  the  fall  of 
the  Ministry  then  in  power  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  then  Premier,  took  the 
chair  at  the  Literary  Fund  An- 
niversary Festival,  which  the 
political  state  of  affairs  invested 
with  a  peculiar  interest,  and  I 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  effect 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  allusion  to 
ihem  when  he  said  that  his  posi- 
tion was  that  of  the  soldier  who, 
quitting  the  field  of  conflict,  ''  be- 
takes nimself  to  some  pellucid 
stream  to  slake  the  thirst  of  bat- 
tle;" such  and  so  refreshing  did 
he  feel  the  change  from  the  House 
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of  Commons  to  the  chair  of  that 
meeting,  at  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  man}'  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  party,  Earl  Stan- 
hope, and  his  graceful  son-in-law, 
Earl  Beauchamp,  Lord  John  Man- 


ners, etc.  Mr.  Disraeli  br«)Ught  a 
lady  with  him,  who  sat  in  the  g^l- 
lerj',  and  who  I  understood  to  bo 
his  sister.  It  was  one  of  the 
Society's  most  brilliant  Annivoi- 
saiy  Festivals. 
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(Eleoia.     Propertius  IV.  XI.) 

Oease^  Paullus^  cease  with  flowing  tears  to  vex  my  sleeping  shade, 

Death's  darksome  portal  is  not  burst  by  prayer  that  man  has  made. 

AVhen  once  we  come  within  the  laws  that  rule  the  world  below, 

The  massy  gates  that  bar  return  are  deaf  to  tones  of  woe. 

What  though  thy  words  be  heard  by  him  that  rules  these  gloomy  halls, 

A  listless  and  unheeding  shore  will  drink  the  tear  that  falls. 

The  Gods  above  may  stoop  to  prayer  :  when  Charon  takes  his  fee, 

A  dark  door  closes  o'er  the  grave  for  all  eternity. 

Such  were  the  notes  the  trumpets  spake  that  echoed  round  the  pyre, 

What  time  the  hated  flame  devoured  my  crumbling  form  in  fire — 

Where  then  the  use  of  all  my  fame — that  PauUua'  name  I  bore. 

And  all  my  pride  of  ancestors  and  triumphs  won  of  yore  ? 

The  fates  have  not  relaxed  their  laws  ;  Cornelia  had  to  die, 

And  now  a  handful  of  dry  dust  beneath  the  earth  I  lie. 

Dread  darkness  of  the  nether  realms,  and  sluggish,  marshy  lake, 

Ye  billows  of  the  Stygian  stream  that  round  my  footsteps  break. 

To  you,  before  my  time  I  come,  yet  for  no  sin  of  mine— 

So  may  the  ruler  of  the  dead  to  spare  my  shade  incline  ! 

If  not,  my  cause  let  Aeacus  with  summon'd  jury  try. 

Let  him  in  solemn  form  assign  my  shade  its  destiny  ; 

Beside  him  let  his  brothers  sit,  and  close  by  Minos'  chair. 

Let  the  fell  furies  take  their  place,  the  listening  throng  to  scare. 

Rest,  weary  Sisyphus,  awhile— Ixion's  wheel,  be  still ; 

Stay,  fleeting  wave,  refuse  not  now  the  Titan's  lips  to  filL 

To-day  let  angry  Cerberus  affiight  no  tim'rous  sliade. 

And  let  his  loudly-clanking  chain  in  silence  now  be  laid  ; 

Alone  I  stand  to  plead  my  cause,  and  if  my  tongue  should  lie, 

Mine  be  the  pitcher's  torturing  weight — the  Sister's  penalty  ! 

If  any  e'er  have  gained  renown  from  fields  their  fathers  won, 

The  Afric  realms,  I  ween,  can  tell  the  deeds  my  sires  have  done. 

My  mother's  line  will  heroes  shew  no  less  renown'd  in  fame. 

And  either  house  can  glories  boast  to  prop  its  mighty  name. 

When  first  in  wedlock  I  put  off  the  robe  that  maidens  wear. 

And  on  my  head  tlie  matron's  coif  was  twined  about  my  hair. 
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Thy  couch  received  me,  Paullus,  then,  thus  doomed  too  soon  to  part. 

But  on  my  tomb  the  tale  is  writ  thou  only  had'st  my  heart. 

To  my  dead  fathers  I  appeal — the  dust  that  Rome  reyeres. 

Upon  whose  tombs  crushed  Africa  in  sorrow  now  appears ; 

To  thee,  who  ravaged  Perses'  home  in  war  with  sword  and  fire, 

Perses — who  proudly  claimed  the  great  Achilles  as  his  sire — 

Full  well  ye  know  the  Censor's  laws  were  not  relaxed  for  me, 

Nor  ever  house  of  yours  has  blushed  for  my  iniquity. 

On  the  proud  lustre  of  those  deeds  Cornelia  cast  no  shame, 

She  was  amongst  the  guides  that  led  your  mighty  house  to  fame. 

A  changeless  path  of  life  was  mine — unstained  from  first  to  last  ; 

From  wedlock  to  the  torch-lit  pyre  in  purity  I  past. 

My  virtue  was  fair  nature's  gift,  bom  with  my  lordly  birth, 

Nor  could  my  ways  improve  through  dread  of  punishment  on  earth. 

What  though  the  court  in  judgment  should  pronounce  a  harsh  decree^ 

No  maiden  e'er  will  be  defiled  by  sitting  near  to  me. 

Not  thou,  the  favoured  maid  of  her  whose  brows  are  girt  with  towern, 

Who  moved  Cybebe's  lingering  form  by  force  of  heav'n-sent  powers  ; 

Nor  thou  whose  robe  from  out  its  folds  the  living  fire  could  send, 

When  Vesta  sought  again  the  flame  she  left  with  thee  to  tend. 

Nor  thee,  Scribonia,  mother  sweet,  did  I  offend  in  ought. 

What  in  thy  daughter  would'st  thou  change — except  her  dreary  lot  ? 

*A  mother's  grief,  a  nation's  tears,  Cornelia's  praise  proclaim, 

And  Ceesar  mourning  o'er  my  tomb  protects  my  bones  from  shame. 

He  chides  lus  fate  that  death  should  take  his  daughter's  worthy  peer. 

And  e'en  upon  the  god's  bright  face  was  seen  the  glistening  tear ; 

And  yet,  I  wore  the  honoured  robe  that  Roman  mothers  wear, 

I  was  not  hurried  from  my  home  by  death  without  an  heir. 

Paullus  and  Lepidus,  my  sons,  my  hope  now  cold  and  dead. 

Held  in  your  arms  my  eyes  were  closed  upon  my  dying  bed. 

Twice  have  I  seen  my  brother  hold  the  curule  chair  in  state. 

And  he  was  Consul  on  the  day  that  I  was  called  by  fate  ; 

My  daughter — ^you  were  bom  to  shew  your  censor-father's  sway  : 

Oive  but  to  one  your  wedded  hand,  and  follow  me,  I  pray ; 

Spread  our  great  name — the  gloomy  bark  has  lost  its  gloom  for  me, 

Kjiowing  my  fate  will  be  extolled  by  unborn  progeny. 

What  fairer  prize  can  woman  claim  that  well  has  spent  her  days, 

Than  that  men's  tongues,  though  free  to  speak,  should  only  speak  to  praise  I 

My  children,  pledge  of  wedded  joy,  to  thee  I  now  entrust — 

My  love  for  them  is  burning  still,  e'en  in  my  death-chilled  dust. 

Take  you  the  place  of  her  that's  gone — ^be  sire,  and  mother  too. 

Your  neck  must  bear  my  little  ones — they  will  look  for  love  to  you. 

And  when  you  kiss  their  tear-filled  cheeks,  kiss  them  as  well  for  me  : 

The  weary  weight  of  all  my  home  already  rests  on  thee. 
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And  should  thy  soul  to  sorrow  turn,  grieve  not  when  they  are  by, 
And  if  they  oome,  with  kisses  hide  the  tear  that  dims  thine  eye. 
The  nights  are  long  enough  to  mourn,  and  vex  thy  soul  for  me, 
And  the  sad  dreams  that  seem  to  bring  again  my  form  to  thee« 
And  when  before  my  portrait  you  will  speak  with  no  one  by, 
Let  all  your  speech  be  as  to  one  who  hears  and  will  reply. 
But  if  the  couch  within  our  hall  a  change  should  ever  see, 
And  some  proud,  jealous  dame  possess  the  place  once  held  by  me, 
Be  kind  to  her,  my  little  ones,  your  father's  choosing  praise. 
She  will  be  taken  by  your  love  and  yield  her  to  your  ways  ; 
Nor  speak  too  much  in  praise  of  me,  nor  e'er  our  names  unite, 
For  she  will  think  your  foolish  words  are  spoken  to  her  slight. 
But  if  he  rest  content  with  me,  and  unforgetful  prove. 
And  still  believe  my  dead  remains  are  worthy  of  his  love, 
Leam  from  to-day  to  soothe  the  ills  that  soon  will  cloud  his  brow. 
And  let  your  deeds  make  him  forget  that  he  is  widowed  now* 
May  the  years  I  have  lost  of  life  be  added  to  your  shares. 
To  bless  my  Paidlus'  waning  days  when  age  comes  with  its  cares. 
I  never  mourned  a  dear  one  dead — in  this  I  have  been  blessed  ; 
No  child  of  mine  but  followed  me  and  saw  me  laid  to  rest. 
Such  is  my  cause — ^prove  it  ye  can  who  mourn  my  ended  days. 
While  earth  in  gratitude  rewards  a  well-spent  life  with  praise  ; 
Virtue  e'er  now  has  opened  heaven  :  such  be  esteemed  my  deeds. 
That  I  in  triumph  through  the  shades  be  drawn  by  glorious  steeds. 

E.& 
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MATJEICE    AND   THE    NATIONAL     CHURCH. 


By  the  Author  of ''  Homb-Side  of  a  Soixntifio  Mikd." 


Continued  from  page  596. 


When  I  realised  that  Mr.  Maurice, 
though  professing  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  a  National  Churchy  was 
intellectually  unfitted  to  under- 
stand the  very  nature  of  the 
position  about  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  consult  him ;  and  what 
was  worse,  was  physically  in  such 
a  state  of  health  that  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  tax  his  brain 
with  unsolved  problems,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  prefer  my 
giving  up  my  post.  The  question 
meant,  of  course,  virtually,  this : 
^'You  don't  like  the  turn  Benan 
has  taken  since  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  religious  people  did  not 
want  him  and  would  not  listen  to 
him;  now  I  represent  Kenan's 
tone  of  feeling,  but  have  not  yet 
taken  up  any  distinctive  prejudices 
or  ideas ;  do  you  choose  to  employ 
me,  I  promising  to  obey  you  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  listen  to 
all  you  say;  or  do  you  prefer  to 
leave  me  loose  about  the  world, 
to  find  employment  for  myself?" 
Mr.  Maurice  said  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  I  should  leave  the 
College. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
in  the  last  years  of  nis  life, 
he  repented  of  his  fearless  can- 
dour; and  as  for  myself,  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  unearthing  such 
a  rare  pearl  as  that  man's  be- 
haviour in  the  dark,  and  under 
such  difficult  circumstances,  needs 


neither  justification  nor  consola- 
tion for  having  sacrificed  much 
to  gain  the  right  of  digging  in 
the  field  where  it  was  to  be  found. 
But  I  fear  to  repeat  things  which 
he  said  to  me ;  for  except  when  he 
was  answering  direct  questions 
about  my  work,  I  seldom  imder- 
stood  him.  A.nything  which  I 
have  to  say  of  him  refers  less  to 
the  individual  Frederick  Maurice 
than  to  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween a  typical  theologian,  a  man 
who,  being  brought  up  a  Unitarian, 
took  of  his  own  accord  to  be- 
lieving in  the  Athanasian  Creed ; 
and  a  person  like  myself,  whose 
chief  interest  in  theoloey  and 
theologians  consists  in  a  desire  to 
find  out  how  far  they  can  be  made 
useful  to,  and  prevented  from 
interfering  with,  the  harmonious 
development  and  orderly  teaching 
of  physical  and  psychic  science  ; 
to  encourage  which  my  father,  a 
parish  pastor,  taught  me  to  think 
was  the  most  important  part  of 
Christ's  mission  on  earth. 

The  question  has  sometimes 
been  asked:  Why,  if  Mr.  Maurice 
honestly  believed  in  the  right  of 
each  layman  to  express  his  serious 
convictions  as  a  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  funds  of  the  visible 
Church,  he  spoke  sometimes  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  this  con- 
viction? In  the  former  part  of  this 
article  I  gave  my  testimony,  for 
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what  it  is  worth,  as  to  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
which  arose  in  my  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  I  am  not  Mr.  Maurice's 
champion  and  am  not  bound  to 
a^KK)unt  for  all  the  inconsistencies 
and  anomalies  of  which  he  may 
have  been  guilty.  During  several 
years  of  work  under  him,  how- 
ever, I  discovered  one  or  two 
little  peculiarities  of  his  which 
may  have  tended  to  cause  him  to 
appear,  in  the  eyes  of  people 
differently  constituted  from  him- 
self, to  deal  dishonestly  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Maurice  evidently  had  the 
prejudiced,  as  opposed  to  the 
sceptical  or  scientific  temperament. 
I  use  the  words  in  no  invidious 
sense ;  there  is  nothing  very  sub- 
lime in  the  monkey-like  desire 
to  see  the  "other  side"  of  every- 
thing, for  no  better  reason  than 
that  it  is  not  the  side  which 
one  first  saw.  I  only  express 
my  opinion  that  in  Mr.  Maurice 
tlus  desire  was  naturally  weak. 
To  look  at  the  **  other  side"  of 
anything  was  in  him  an  act  of 
more  or  less  moral  heroism,  of 
which  he  would  only  be  capable 
under  a  strong  sense  of  duty; 
whereas,  to  me  it  seems  a  matter 
of  physical  impulse.  In  fact, 
though  he  and  I  usually  agreed 
at  last,  if  we  discussed  a  matter 
enough,  in  our  intellectual  con- 
clusions, we  differed  almost 
always  in  what  I  may  call  our 
emotional  and  sensational  axioms. 

There  was  a  something  intolerant 
and  fixed  about  him,  personally — 
his  natural  tone,  his  *'  Wesen," 
which  used  to  make  us  say  that 
we  went  to  Professor  Mark's 
synagogue  to  hear  a  sermon 
from  a  Christian ;  and  to  church 
on  Sunday  to  see  an  old  Hebrew 
prophet.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
anything  unjust  of  a  man  whose 
nature  was  so  foreign  and  unintel- 
ligible to  me  as  Mr.  Maurice's ; 


but  mv  own  impression  of  him 
certainly  is  that  he  would  have 
been  an  intensely  loving,  but 
veiy  narrow-hearted,  and  in  some 
respects  a  cruel  man,  but  for  his 
religious  creeds,  which  bound  him 
over,  as  he  considered,  to  treat  as 
fellow  Churchmen  all  varieties  of 
the  human  species ;  even  that,  to 
him,  all  but  intolerable  variety 
which  consists  of  persons  to  whom 
the  poetry  of  Darwin's  account  of 
Creation  is  more  obvious  than  that 
of  the  Mosaic  record ;  and  to  whom, 
all  the  prose  and  verse  that  ever 
were  written  about  the  stanj 
heavens  seem  only  weak  and 
clumsy  parodies  of  the  statement 
that  "the  force  of  gravitation 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance." 

He  and  I  had  one  thing  in 
common,  our  love  for  the  Church. 
Thanks  to  that,  I  could  make  him 
listen  to  almost  any  sort  of  question, 
if  I  took  trouble  enough.  But 
I  doubt  if  he  could  have  even 
sat  still  and  liitened  to  some  of 
the  questions  which  I  asked 
him,  from  anyone  who  did  not 
appeal  to  the  individual's  rights 
oi  Church  membership.  His  first 
axiom  seemed  to  be  that  the  op- 
posite of  good  is  evil;  he  could 
hardly  enter  into  Benan's  and 
Hinton's  feeling  that  the  opposite 
of  good  is  some  other  good ;  and 
that  nothing  is  permanently  evil 
except  emptiness,  negation  which 
hides  itself  under  self-absorption, 
lack  of  regard  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  types  of  good,  and  to  the 
manifold  variety  of  others'  needs. 
I  hardly  know  whether  I  have  ex- 
plained clearly  what  I  mean ;  but 
it  expresses  one  of  those  differences 
of  temperament  and  training  which 
underlie  many  supposed  differences 
of  belief. 

Truth  is  truth  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  our  idiosyncrasies;  but 
the  differences  of  which  I  speak 
are  constitutional  or  ingrained;  and 
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the  truth  on  any  point  always  im- 
derlies  and  satisfies  a  pair  of  polar- 
opposite  forms  of  consciousness^ 
just  as  surely  as  a  planet  moves 
round  not  one  centre  but  a  pair  of 
foci.  People  are  much  too  fond  of 
saying  **It  is  wrong,"  or  *'It  is 
absuid,"  to  feel  so-and-so.  It 
is  absurd,  no  doubt,  to  suppose 
that  one's  own  idio83mcrasies  are 
universal,  and  wrong  to  act  on 
them  to  the  injury  of  humanity ; 
but  what  one's  idiosyncrasies  shall 
be  in  themselves,  what  one  shall 
primarily  like  or  dislike,  depends 
on  causes  beyond  one's  own  con- 
trol. My  father  had  always  taught 
me  to  think  of  him,  not  as  mt/ 
father,  but  as  the  servant  of  the 
poor,  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
and  duty  to  assist  for  the  time  being. 
My  husband  had  always  stem^ 
insisted  that  every  member  of  the 
household  should  think  of  every 
other  Jirst  in  his  or  her  relation  to 
humanity,  and  only  secondarily  as 
an  individual  at  all.  Strange  as 
the  fact  may  seem,  Mr.  Maurice 
was  the  first  man  of  any  intellect 
with  whom  I  had  ever  had  to  do,  who 
seemed  very  conscious  of  his  own 
individuality,  either  personal  or 
professional;  the  first,  too,  who 
seemed  naturally  inclined  to  think 
that  the  opposite  of  g^ood  is  evil,  or 
that  what  is  g^ood  or  pleasant  or 
wholesome  for  one  person  need 
necessarily  be  so  for  another ;  and 
the  phenomenon  was  so  utterly 
perplexing  to  me  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  not  being  able  to  give  a 
very  clear  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Maurice  was  the  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  come  to  an  imder- 
standing  with,  because  I  had  to 
come  to  him  on  purpose  to  observe 
a  certain  sort  of  religious  ideas 
which  naturally  repelled  me,  and 
which  I  had  been  told  were  de- 
moralising, but  towards  which  I 
wished  to  be  just;  whereas  he  had, 
I  am  sure,  that  instinctive  dislike 
to  the  bare  idea  of  approaching 


questions  relating  to  the  emotions 
from  the  side  of  classified  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  consequence 
of  theological  prejudices,  where  it 
is  in  reality  their  cause ;  and  which 
often  exists  without  any  theologi- 
cal ideas  whatever ;  as  in  the  case 
of  young  ladies  who  believe  in 
nothing  but  their  own  aspirations 
and  ideals  ;  and  in  romantic  boys 
who  imagine  themselves  poets  be- 
cause they  can't  get  their  sums 
right. 

All  theology  apart,  and  if  Mr. 
Maurice  had  been  an  atheist  (if 
one  can  conceive  such  an  idea),  I 
always  felt  that  the  sunrise  would 
have  seemed  less  beautiful  to  him 
if  he  remembered  at  the  moment, 
not  that  its  hour  is  fixed  by  strict 
laws  (no  man  ever  was  less  in 
love  than  he  with  lawlessness) » 
but  that  the  law  is  discoverable 
by  purely  inUUeetual  investigationy 
and  can  be  expressed  in  mathe> 
matical  formulee. 

Then,  again,  it  was  sadly  clear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Maurice  had  been 
tortured  and  persecuted  till  his 
brain  was  in  an  over-sensitive 
condition  on  some  subjects.  Not 
by  any  direct  attacks,  probably  ; 
for  though,  to  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament, even  direct  reproach  and 
persecution  are  painful  enough, 
still  there  are  always  compensa- 
tions in  suffering  reproacn  for 
what  one  loves ;  but  by  that 
subtler  and  more  cruel  kind  of 
insult  which  takes  the  form  of 
personal  flattery.  To  hear  it  said 
that  he  was  too  good  for  those 
Creeds  which  he  felt  sure  had 
helped  to  save  him  from  being 
bad,  was,  I  know,  unutterably 
bitter  to  him ;  it  left  behind 
a  sting  which  rankled  incessantly 
in  his  heart.  When  first  I  knew 
him  I  was  sorely  puzzled  by  the 
way  in  which  he  would  fly  off  at  a 
tangent  from  whatever  subject  we 
were  talking  of,  to  assert  his  belief 
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in  the  Creeds ;  as  if  lie  would  crush 
back  everything  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  them.  I  grew  to  see 
that  what  he  asserted  so  vehe- 
mently was  not  the  Creeds,  but  his 
own  belief  in  them;  he  wanted, 
not  chiefly  to  persuade  me  to  see 
that  they  were  true,  but  to  shew  me 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  them 
or  disloyally  shirking  them.  He 
wanted  me  to  see  that  his  liberality 
to  me  was  an  act  of  obedience  to 
them,  not  of  concession  to  their 
opponents.  He  had  been  made 
morbidly  sensitive  on  the  subject, 
and  never  could  let  it  rest.  Uni- 
tarian writers  used  sometimes  to 
claim  him  as  properly  one  of 
themselves,  as  being  too  liberal 
and  good  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; it  would  have  been  more 
merciful  to  put  him  on  the  rack. 
He  felt  about  it  as  a  woman  feels 
when  she  is  told  that  she,  so  good 
and  wise,  ought  not  to  let  herself 
be  talked  of  as  the  friend  of 
some  unpopular  thinker  to  whom 
she  would  be  proud  to  be  a 
servant,  and  to  •  whom  she  owes 
the  thoughts  which  are  consi- 
dered wise  in  her. 

I  have  said  tolerably  cool  and 
disrespectful  things  to  Mr.  Maurice 
myself — things  which  I  am  sure 
his  followers  would  have  con- 
sidered irreverent ;  but  how  any- 
one coidd  be  capable  of  the 
insolence  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
cruelty^  of  suggesting  that  that 
man  did^  not  beueve  the  Creeds, 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 
Possibly  what  the  writers  in 
question  really  meant  was,  that 
Mr.  Maurice  was  too  good  and 
clever  to  believe  the  nonsense  which 
the  Creeds  seemed  to  them  to  mean. 
Which  is  another  thing  altogether. 
Mr.  Maurice  certainly  had  a  set 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  in  his 
mind  about  Christ,  the  very  nature 
of  which  was  simply  inconceivable 
to  me,  and  would  have  been  incon* 
ceivable,  I  think,  to  any  Unitarian, 


or  Deist,  or  Pantheist  whom  I 
ever  met.  Any  words  in  which 
those  thoughts  could  have  been 
expressed  would  necessarily  sound 
like  nonsense  to  me.  That  is 
hardly  a  reason  why  he  should  not 
express  them.  When  will  it  be 
recognised  that  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  blind  to  lay  down  the 
law  as  to  the  words  in  which  other 
people  shall  express  their  thoughts 
about  colour,  or  of  the  deaf  to- 
dictate  how  the  blind  shall  speak 
of  music  ?  If  a  National  Church 
means  anything,  one  of  its  func- 
tions should  surely  be  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  cruel  and  absurd  sort 
of  criticism,  by  saying  to  each 
man,  **  Other  people  have  know- 
ledge which  you  have  not  the* 
necessary  faculties  for  acquiring ; 
and  need  words  which  you  cant 
never  understand  to  express  it  to* 
those  who  are  capable  of  learning 
from  them."  If  I  were  writing  a 
biographical  notice  of  Mr.Maunce, 
I  could  relate  many  incidents 
which  proved  to  me  what  an  effect 
the  cause  I  have  mentioned  had 
produced  on  his  physical  and  even 
mental  health.  Though  he  coidd 
bear  to  hear  any  abstract  truth 
called  in  question,  the  slightest 
approach  to,  or  appearance  of, 
a  suggestion  that  he  would  be  aa 
good  without  his  Creeds,  touched 
some  **  red-hot  spot  in  his  brain  "" 
and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  up  rational  conversation; 
and  this  perhaps  gave  him,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him  well,  the  appearance  of 
shuffling  with  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Then  again,  as  Mr.  Maurice- 
often  saidy  his  business  was  not  to 
explain  away  difficulties,  but  to- 
preach  The  Gospel: — viz.,  That 
man  is  able,  not  only  to  study  the 
laws  of  his  being,  but  to  realise* 
his  own  kinship  with  the  Law- 
Giver.  Which,  it  seems,  needs  to 
be  preached!     Till  Mr.  Maurice- 
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introduced  me  to  practical  life,  I 
thought  every  one  tnew  that  who 
knows  anything  at  all ;  and  I  sup- 
pose the  people  who  know  nothing 
had  been  too  much  forgotten 
among  us.  Amongst  Pantheistic 
2)ersons  I  had  heard  this  fact,  of 
♦our  personal  relation  to  the  Creator, 
spoken  of  as  **  the  primary  fact  of 
consciousness." 

To  ^ve  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
what  Pantheism  fails  to  give,  as  I 
have  often  of  late  years  noticed, 
'except    to    its    closest  children, 
its    very    priesthood,      was    Mr. 
Maurice's  **  consigne ;"  he  had  to 
occupy  this  post    and    defend  it 
against  all  attacks.    This  was  the 
battle  which,  as  he  said  to  me,  he 
had   been    fighting    all    his    life 
'^  against  Mansel  and  Mill  and  all 
•of  them."  Unfortunately,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted  that  no 
one  can  feel  a  thorough  and  restful 
sense  of  relationship  with,  and  in- 
heritance from,  anything  not  em- 
bodied in  human  form.    Also  he 
had  assumed  that  the  best  way  of 
expressing  this  relation  of  inheri- 
tance is  in  all  cases  by  the  use  of 
the  word  Father.     Consequently, 
he  was  inclined  to  fight  against 
all    who    do    not    use   the    word 
Father  in  speaking  of  the  Creator. 
That  sTibtle  sense  of  relationship 
to  the  Unseen,  which  floats  uj)  like 
incense  from  such  works  as  those  of 
James  Hinton  and  Ernest  Benan, 
and  which  the  biographer  of  the 
former    has     so    beautifully    ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  *'  the  Laws 
•of  Nature  were  to  him    as    the 
habits  of    a    dear    and   intimate 
friend,"  lay,  I  suppose,  out  of  the 
range  of  Mr.  Maurice's  perceptions; 
their  books  would  be  to  him,  there- 
fore (like  a  melody  whose  deepest 
notes  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  one's 
auditory    apparatus),    an  unplea- 
sant and  unmeaning  chaos.     The 
word  Father  itself  certainly  had 
for  him  some  meaning  and  associa- 
tions which  it  might  not  have  for 


others ;  and  this  he  never  could  be 
X)er8uaded  to  see.     If  we  could 
only  get  our  pupils  to  believe  firmly 
enough  that  Grod  was  Father,  they 
would  then  (he  always  seemed  to 
fancy)  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
mental  and  spiritual  wealth  with 
which  that  belief  endowed  him ; — 
which  was  most  assuredly  not  the 
case.    A  friend  of  mine,  who  held 
Mr.  Maurice  in  the  most  affectionate 
reverence,   gave  me  an  amusing 
account  of  an  occasion  on  which 
he  went  to  consult  him  in  some 
difficulty  about  a  Bible  class.     Mr. 
Maurice  solemnly    informed  him 
that  God  was  his  Father.  My  friend 
said  that  he  humbly  hoped  he  had 
no  doubts  about  that ;  but  it  was 
not  the  question  he  came  to  ask. 
Mr.  Maiirice  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  nothing  to  tell 
anybody  which  that  word  did  not 
convey.  I  used  often  to  ask  myself, 
"What  can  there  have  been  in  the 
elder  Maurice  to  make  the  word 
Father  mean  so  much  to  his  son  that 
all    other  words   have   lost  their 
meaning  ?  "  That  there  are  people 
in  the  world  whose  reason  for  not 
calling  Gbd  their  Father  is  that 
the  words  **  Nature"  or  "  Science" 
implies  for  them  the  Infinitude  of 
all  that  the  word  "Father"  conveys 
to  them  in  a  finite  degree ;   who 
willingly  submit  to  superior  know- 
ledge, but  are  not  awe-struck  by 
what    is    essentially   mysterious; 
who,   if  a  man  came  out  of  his 
grave  and  rose  into  the  sky  before 
their  eyes,  would  neither  fall  on 
their  knees  nor  veil  their  faces, 
but  would  think  it  more  reverent 
to  look  to    see    what    Grod    was 
allowing  to  be  done  ;  who  respond 
with  the  adoration  of  the  heart  to 
an  appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  in 
whom  any  direct  claim  for  affec- 
tion,   reverence,   or  trust   excites 
only  suspicion  and  dislike ;  who,  if 
they  were  ever  to  suffer  martyrdom 
for  a  dogma,  would  at  least  stipu- 
late that  it  should  be  expressed  in 
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terms  previously  defined  ;  but 
would  be  far  more  willing  to 
submit  to  vivisection  for  an  ex- 
periment, in  order  that  others  may 
know  that  of  which  they  are 
ignorant, — this  it  is  always  difEcult 
for  men  of  his  nature  to  believe. 
And  when  such  persons  tried  to 
explain  themselves  to  him,  he 
sometimes  behaved  to  them  much 
<as  his  Unitarian  critics  did  to  him : 
— simply  assumed  them  to  be 
paltering  with  their  consciences, 
and  telling  falsehoods  about  them- 
selves.  On  a  lea  difauta  de  ses 
qualites:  or,  as  he  said  to  me, 
speaking  of  his  ignorance  of  science, 
**  What  I  do  has  been  fed  upon 
what  I  might  have  done  and  could 
not ;  it  marks  out  one's  vocation." 

Mr.  Maurice  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  profound  affection  of  his 
pupils;  but  he  personally  had  a 
morbid  and  almost  wild  objection 
to  being  **  believed,"  or  foUowed, 
or  erected  into  a  pope.  It  was  a 
proverb  among  us  that  "No  one 
can  pay  Mr.  Maurice  a  compliment 
without  putting  him  into  a  pas- 
sion." He  and  I  had  only  one 
personal  and  angry  quarrel,  ever ; 
it  was  caused  by  my  saying  that  I 
cared  more  to  know  what  he 
wished  than  what  some  one  else 
advised.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
he  never  could  entertain  the  idea 
that  Christ  was  full  of  the  sort  of 
liberality  that  consists  in  not 
craving  to  be  believed;  and  yet 
he  unconsciously  followed  in  the 
same  direction  by  his  objections  to 
anything  being  taken  as  his  own 
personal  dictation. 

One  day  he  asked  me  in  an 
aghast  sort  of  way,  "  Were  you 
never  afraid  of  God?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  horribly,  when  I  used  to 
think  He  wanted  me  to  believe 
things;  because  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  that  must  mean 
that  He  was  an  evil  being 
who  wanted  to  cheat  me  into 
thinking  He  was  good ;  but  as  soon 


as  I  found  out  that  God  really  was 
good,  that  when  He  had  said  '  Six 
times    seven    are    forty-two,'   He 
was  not  afraid  to  allow  me  to  turn 
round  and  ask,    '  Then  what  is 
seven  times  six  ? '   I  lost  the  power 
of  thenceforth  feeling  fear,  except 
in  the  sense  of  a  physical  shrinking 
from  a  shock  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem."    I  told  Mr.  Maurice  that  I 
was  afraid  of  mad  do^s,  and  asked 
him  what  he  could  mean  by  using 
the  word    in    connection  with   a 
Being  whom  he    thought  of  as 
good;   because  when  I  had  once 
reco^ised  a  person  as  good,  the 
chief  feeling  I  had  about  him  was 
a  desire  to  go  straight  to  him  to 
be  made  good  myself.     He  said 
hardly    anything,    but    his    look 
and  sudden  exclamation  were  a 
revelation  to  me.    Then,  and  many 
times  besides,  I  realised  that  if  he 
had  read  things  which  I  said  in  a 
book,    he  would   have  supposed 
them  to  be  the  flippant  nonsense 
of  some  one  who  was  playing  with 
the  serious  problems  of  life.  Said 
by    a    woman    who    was    really 
seeking  his  help   and  guidance, 
who  obeyed  him  in   everything, 
and  into  whose  life  the  fact  of  his 
influence  over  herself  and  others 
had  brought,   along    wi^'h    much 
suffering  and  sorrow,  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  which 
it  can  fall  to  a  woman's  lot  to  have 
to  solve,  I  suppose  they  sounded 
differently. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  was  under 
no  glamour  about  Mr.  Maurice. 
I  had  been  accustomed  from  my 
infancy  to  live    in    contact  with 
genius  and  learning  as  great  as 
his,   and  with    piety,    simplicity, 
and  kindness  of  heart  wmch,  if 
not  greater  than  his,  were  at  least 
more  obvious,    because  less    ob- 
scured    by     strife     and    conflict 
with  opponents.    Nearly  all  that 
was    sacred    to    me    was  incom- 
prehensible to  hin\ ;  and  he  pained 
me  at  times    almost  beyond  en* 
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durance,  by  treating  as  mere 
flippant,  satirical  attacks  on  his 
position  as  a  clergyman,  things 
which  I  had  said  out  of  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  my  heart,  and  often 
in  great  anxiety  and  distress.  For 
all  these  reasons  he  does  not  occupy 
in  my  memory  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  pedestal  which  his  followers 
seem  to  consider  his  appropriate 
resting-place.  But  I  think  of  him 
as  the  oravest  and  by  far  the 
truest  man  of  any  note  whom  I 
ever  met;  and  of  his  fidelity  to 
his  Creeds  as  the  backbone  of  all 
that  was  truest  and  best  in  him. 
If  he  had  ever  seriously  suspected, 
either  that  the  Creeds  were  less 
than  absolutely  true,  or  that  his 
belief  in  them  required  him  to 
exclude  from  active  and  practical 
Church  membership  any  human 
being  who  sincerely  wished  to  be 
.  useful,  he  woidd  have  said  so  in 
the  pulpit ;  or  else  he  would  never 
have  entered  a  pulpit  again — 
about  that  I  am  as  certain  as  of 
my  own  existence. 

My  personal  relations  with  Mr. 
Maurice,  which  must  have  been 
difficult  enough  in  any  case,  were 
still  further  complicated  by  an 
uneasy  suspicion  which  I  feel  sure 
must  have  been  entertained,  either 
by  himself  or  by  some  of  his 
friends,  that  I  hoped  to  entrap 
him  into  saying  something  contrary 
to  the  Creeds  which  he  professed. 
It  was  an  entire  mistake.  When 
I  knew  Mr.  Maurice  first,  I  under- 
stood and  cared  far  too  little  about 
any  religious  doctrines  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  question 
of  their  truth  or  falsehood.  I  had 
never  yet  seen  anything  come  of 
them,  either  of  believmg  or  of 
doubting  them,  except  the  spoiling 
of  friendships ;  and  the  only  desire 
I  had  in  connection  with  them 
was  to  be  allowed  to  forget  the 
details  of  any  set  in  particular; 
and  to  go  on  in  peace  with  my 
own  work,  which  was  the  collecting 


of  observations  respectingthe  mutual 
relations  between  peope  who  hold 
dogmas  (of  any  sort)  and  people 
who  hold  none.  If  Mr.  Maurice 
had  not  honestly  believed  some 
dogmas  or  other,  he  would  not 
have  been  a  suitable  study  for 
my  purpose;  but  which  set  he 
held,  it  in  no  way  interested  me 
to  know. 

A  dersyman  who  does  not  believe 
his  Creeds  is  not  such  a  rm'a  avis 
that  I  need  have  come  to  London 
to  look  for  one ;  but  Mr.  Maurice's 
utterances,  though  they  may  have 
been  indistinct,  were  never  in- 
sincere. There  is  an  old-fashioned 
flower,  little  cultivated  now,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  by  gardeners 
"  indistinct "  and  **  insignificant.'* 
It  shines  like  a  pale  olue  star 
through  such  a  tangled  web  of 
twisted  calyx-fibres  that  some  coun- 
try people  call  it  **devil-in-a-bu8h," 
anaothers,  *  'love-in-a-mist ;"  others 
give  it  a  name  expressive  of  sweet 
but  stolen  and  untruthful  tender- 
ness; others,  again,  one  which 
implies  malicious  destruction 
among  established  and  lawful  lines 
of  demarcation.  What  is  it  which 
makes  the  same  phenomenon  sug- 
gest such  different  ideasto  different 
minds  ?  It  can  hardly  be  the  fault 
of  the  flower  itself,  I  suppose, 
that  people  disagree  about  it.  The 
difference  of  opinion  about  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  people  are  not 
content  to  take  the  good  of  things 
as  God  wills  them  to  be,  but  want 
them  to  be  something  else.  What 
I  know  about  the  plant  is  this : — 
I  came  across  it  unexpectedly, 
thirty  years  ago,  and  felt  instinc- 
tively that  it  was  somehow  different 
from  all  other  plants.  I  was  drawn 
to  kneel  down  beside  it  and  look ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  believe 
I  never  saw  it  without  experienc- 
ing the  same  feeling ;  never  was 
tempted  to  pick  one  or  to  count  its 
stamens ;  and  don't  know  its  class 
and  order  even  now.     A  gardener 
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at  the  Botanical  Society's  Grounds, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  its 
scientific  name  is  Nigella  Sativa; 
it  almost  startled  me  to  hear  that 
it  had  a  scientific  name. 

A  little  practice  in  psychological 
analysis  soon  enables  one  to  dis- 
tinguish when  a  man  does    not 
know  his  own  mind,  and  when 
something  has  grown  round  him 
which  puts  a  veil  between  it  and 
other  people's  minds.  Mr.  Maurice 
knew  his  own  mind  (on  his  own 
subjects)    in  the  same  composed 
and  assured  way  that  I  know  my 
mind  as  to  what  is  the  square  of 
an  algebraic  expression.  That  was 
partly  what  made  his  very  presence 
and  hisYoluntarily-ofPered  remarks 
oftentimes   so    restful   and  help- 
ful.   His  words  ring  down  one's 
after      years      like      no     other 
outward  sound;    they  seemed  to 
come   from    some    region  of  un- 
clouded light,  like  the  voice  of  an 
angel  heard  in  a  trance.  He  knew 
his  own  mind ;  or  rather  it  seemed 
that  (on  the  subjects  which  were 
his)  he  knew  God's  mind.    He 
knew  his  own  mind  so  well  that 
after  studying  him  for  some  time, 
one  began  to  be  able  to  know  it 
for  him.  One  could  predict  certain 
things  of  him  on  scientific  grounds; 
one  could  say  about  certain  dis- 
puted   questions    connected  with 
organisation  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  men,  *  *  He  will  wish  so-and- 
so;  he  will  not  say  so-and-so ;" — 
just  as  one  can  predict  of  a  bee, 
from  one's  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  creature,  **  It  will  not  make 
octagonal  cells."    To  work  a  little 
logical     equation,    so    to   speak, 
taking  as  data  Mr.  Maurice^ » puh- 
liely-avowed  general  principles,  and 
getting  out,  by  way  of  result,  what 
he  would  wish    in  any  given   ease, 
and  to  see  his  face  when  one  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  stating  his  own 
wishes  by  bringing  them  up  ready 
expressed  for  his  endorsement,  was 
worth  going  through  a  good  deal 


for.  Clergymen  who  afford  one 
this  kind  of  pleasure  have  been 
more  imcommon  in  my  experience 
than  I  could  wish;  and  indeed 
one  as  rarely  gets  it  from  laymen. 
The  man  whom  many  people 
evidently  consider  the  greatest  of 
modem  logicians  used  to  tiy  to 
convince  me  of  the  evil  of  dogma 
by  telling  me  that  aU  classes  of 
phenomena  should  be  approached 
from  the  side  of  close  observation, 
and  each  hypothesis  tested  by  subse- 
quent careful  experiment.  When  I 
wanted  him  to  apply  his  own 
methods  of  investigation  to  that 

Shenomenon  which  we  call ''  the 
ogmatically  religious  mind,"  he 
refused.  Many  a  time  have  I  told 
him  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  men 
were  constituted  by  nature  inca- 
pable of  either  faithy  eouragef  or 
logic;  and  many  a  time  lias  he 
owned  to  me,  with  a  smile,  that 
the  reckless  disregard  of  conse- 
quences to  other  people  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  morally 
logical,  is  an  essentially  feminine 
charactoristic.  But  we  were  both 
mistaken ;  Frederick  Maurice, 
having  by  nature  as  timid  and 
nervous  an  organisation  as  any 
woman,  had  found  somewhere  a 
set  of  beliefs  (of  which  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  seemed  to  him  the 
true  expression)  on  which  rested 
so  firm  a  faith  that  he  could  act 
them  out  logically,  and  be  con- 
sistent in  them,  even  though  he 
could  not  find  dear  words  in  which 
to  explain  them. 

Of  the  charm  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
teaching,  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
advice,  of  his  kindness  to  those 
in  illness  or  trouble,  I  have  said 
little.  I  am  not  writing  his 
biography.  When  I  went  to  work 
under  hun  I  determined  to  find 
out  if  I  could,  for  others  as  well 
as  myself,  how  much  he  really  did 
mean  by  the  words  "National 
Church ;"  what  place  he  proposed 
to  make  for  those  who,  even  if 
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they  imagiced  themselves  to  believe 
what  he  called  the  ''  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,"  would  at  least  in- 
stinctiyely  feel  doubt  as  to  its  being 
good  news ;  and  whether  he  could 
find  anything  for  vlb  to  do  in  the 
Church,  besides  listening  in  silence 
to  mis-statements  about  the  leaders 
whom  we  love.      In  telling  my 


readers  simply  what  I  discovered, 
I  am  guilty,   I  hope,  of  no   in- 

gatitude  for  all  his  kindness, 
e  shewed  me  that  any  sincere 
person  could  work  with  him,  in 
face  of  many  disabilities  of  his 
own ;  and  therefore  proved  that  his 
ideal  of  a  National  Church  was  a 
noble  and  a  feasible  one. 
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KAISER  HENRY'S  VOW. 

Saint  Henry  of  Bavaria, 

Who  wore  the  German  Kaiser  Grown  ^ 
By  Carlo  Magno's  will  and  law, 

In  long  succession  handed  down, — 
One  day,  in  Verdun's  Abbey  walls. 

In  converse  with  the  Prior  wise, 
Forgot  all  human  needs  and  calls 

And  only  saw  the  opening  skies. 

Upon  him  like  a  burthen  seemed 

The  cares  and  duties  of  his  state  ; 
The  crown,  for  which  so  many  schemed. 

Sad  ached  his  temples  with  its  weight. 
Within  the  cloistered  pile  was  peace, 

Unbroken  by  one  harsh  demand ; 
And  there  would  thought  and  conflict  cease  ^ 

To  throbbing  head  and  wearied  hand. 

Farewell  the  purple,  and  at  once  ! 

For  he  who  trifles  on  the  road 
His  duty  and  his  faith  affironts. 

And  perils  blessings  Heaven-bestowed. 
Not  in  the  future,  but  to-day, 

With  humble  pride  and  lowly  scorn. 
The  Emperor's  hand  would  put  away 

The  crown  and  sceptre  thus  outworn. 

And  then,  for  him,  the  dBUMOck  gray. 

The  missal  and  tlie  lonely  cell ; 
The  sacred  call  to  rise  and  pray. 

Alone  proclaimed  by  morning  bell. 
No  courts,  no  pomp,  no  wrangling  peers, 

No  suffering  people's  eager  cry ; 
Heaven  opening  bright  to  eyes  and  ears, 

With  that  great  boon  beyond — to  die ! 
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He  bade  the  Prior  hear  and  heed 

HIb  sudden  but  his  high  resolye, 
And  serve  him,  in  that  special  need, 

Ere  sun  should  sink,  or  earth  leTolye — 
To-day  to  open  wide  the  fold 

And  take  him,  like  a  wanderer,  in. 
From  passion's  heat,  and  sorrow's  cold, 

From  pride,  temptation,  lust  and  sin. 


<<  80  will  I  do,"  the  Prior  said, 

''So  fMJui  I  do,  if  you  require; 
For  Heaven  forbid  the  Church's  Head 

Should  slight  one  devotee,  beau  sire ! 
But  are  you  sure  of  perfect  faith ) — 

Of  perfect  will  all  vows  to  take. 
And  keep  them,  till  your  day  of  death 

Even  the  Ohurch's  bonds  shall  break  1" 


"I  am  ! "  the  Monarch  cried.  ^'  If  so, 

With  this  the  holy  task  commence; 
Vow  to  the  Church,  with  knee  bent  low, 

The  first  of  all — obedience; 
To  take  all  mandates  she  may  give 

As  strict  commands,  derived  from  Heaven, 
And  in  that  close  obedience  Uve, 

With  no  reserving  mental  leaven.' 


>i 


The  Monarch  knelt,  and  raised  his  hand  : 
"  I  vow,  as  Qod,  at  Judgment  Day, 
Shall  hold  me  at  His  blest  command. 

The  Church's  simplest  word  to  ob^. 
So  help  me,  saints  and  angels  aU  ! 

So  help  me,  Mary  Mother  blest! — 
And  He,  on  whom  my  sins  must  fall, 

If  ever  I  behold  His  rest ! " 


"  'Tis  weU,"  the  Prior  said.   "  Arise, 
And  prove  obedience,  here,  and  now  ! 

Cast  off  the  mists  from  blinded  eyes, 
And  see  the  world  with  veil-less  brow ; 
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Go  hack  and  nde  your  Empirt! — ^nile 
Till  God,  at  death,  shall  set  you  free; 

And  learn  that  each  is  but  a  fool. 
Who  measures  tasks,  save  only  He  ! 


''What  right  have  you,  or  I,  beau  sire, 

To  leave  a  work  but  well  begun. 
Ere  failing  health  or  death  require. 

Or  it  is  fully,  nobly  done  ? 
What  right  could  any  soldier  shew, 

To  flee  his  post,  with  paling  lip — 
Or  sailor,  when  the  storm  winds  blow. 

To  leave  unmanned  his  perilled  ship? 


*^  Go  back,  and  wear  the  German  Crown, 

And  wear  it  as  aforetime — ^well ; 
And  leave  to  others,  lowlier  down. 

The  cassock  and  the  convent  bell. 
Lo,  Mother  Church  her  power  displays, 

And  teaches,  if  by  word  or  rod, 
That  labour,  nobly  done,  is  praise— 

Who  does  his  duty,  serves  his  Grod!" 


Saint  Henry  heard,  bowed  head,  obeyed. 

Oh,  that  the  cowards  of  the  world 
Could  feel  old  Prior  Bichard^s  blade 

Against  their  flimsy  fancies  hurled ! 
Then,  nobler  battles  should  be  fought 

Than  theirs,  on  Marathon  who  died ; 
And  two  would  pass  from  human  thought — 

The  recreant  and  the  suicide. 

HXNKY  MORFORD. 
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WHAT    IS    OLD    AGEP 


AiiE  we  all  under  a  delusion  as 
to  what  old  age  reallj  is  ?  **  Surely 
every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 
sliow,"  said  an  ancient  Hebrew 
poet :  ''  And  things  are  not  what 
they  seem,"  said  a  modem  Ameri- 
can one.  Such  statements  are  true 
of  many  things,  of  perhaps  all 
things  ;  but  they  may  be  truest  of 
all,  of  the  man  himself,  of  the  man 
who  •'*  walketh,"  of  the  man  to 
whom  things  **seem;"  for  Time 
itself  may  be  a  veritable  '*  vain 
show,"  and  man  who  measures  it 
may  be  under  the  greatest  of  all 
delusions  in  the  very  act  of  re- 
garding it  as  the  real  register  of 
age.  When  i%  a  man  old  ?  Poor 
Macbeth,  bankrupt  in  everything, 
sees  only  how  time  is  measured  by 
dead  level  intervals  : — 

**  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to 
day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.*' 

He  only  remembers  that — 

''All  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 


To  him— 

**  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poci" 

player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hi>ur  upon 

the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a 

tale 
Told  by  an  idiol,  full  of  sound  and 

fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 

Truly,  a  mournful  view  of  life  T 
But  wherein  does  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Macbeth  differ  from  the- 
view  that  connects  old  ageonl}-  with 
prolonged  intervals  of  time  ?  For 
a  man  may  live  and  live,  and  yet 
become  neither  nobler,  nor  wiser, 
nor  more  useful, — maj',  in  a  word, 
fail  to  make  real  progress  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  Iik 
such  a  case,  what  can  be  said  but 
that  the  real  man  does  not  live  at 
all  ?  His  body  cannot  escape  the 
changes,  and  ultimately  the  rava- 
ges of  time ;  but  onlookers  are 
cheated  by  his  wrinkles  and  gra3" 
hairs ;  he  has  not  really  grown 
old.* 

Here,  no  great  stretch  of  ima-- 
gination  is  required  in  order  to 


*  The  force  of  this  essay  depends  upon  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  "'  old  '" 
is  understood  to  be  used.  Mr.  Page  Hopps  evidently  prefers  to  employ  it  in  a  irood 
sense  as  Bignifyingr  ripeness,  the  matarity  of  the  best  and  worthieet  powers.  And 
if  it  be  true  that  the  radical  meaning  is  granyn  vp,  from  the  Gothic  afan^  to  nourish 
or  bring  np,  he  is  probably  correct.  But  there  is  a  derivation  which  would  refei^ 
the  word  **  old  "  to  a  radical  origin  in  weary  lapse  of  time,  and  consequently  to 
the  idea  of  effeteness  or  decrepitude.  The  Anglo>Saxon  yld^an^  to  remain,  to 
delay,  to  defer,  leads  us  into  these  less  agreeable  associations.  **  Age,"  too,  has 
been  thonght  to  mean  mere  prolongation,  or  eking  out  of  time,  as  "  ache  "  is  eking  of 
pain.  Bat  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  a  more  cheerf nl  view  of  the  terms  in  question, 
for  tiiese  deriyations  are  donbtf  ol. 

There  is  a  state,  however,  which  has  lost  childhood's  energy,  but  is  by  no- 
means  that  of  a  good  old  age,  a  state  in  which  the  spirit  hao  grown  pad  and 
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hear  the  reader  exclaim,  What! 
do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
a  man  of  forty  may  be  older  than 
another  of  seventy  ?  Impossible ! 
Yes,  impossible  arithmetically, 
but,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  once  said, 
"  You  cannot  hamper  spirits  with 
figures ;"  for  arithmetic  has  nothing 
to  do  with  mental  development 
and  moral  growth.  The  difference 
between  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
mind  is  that  the  one  is  governed 
by  spaces  and  intervals,  while  the 
other  relates  only  to  conditions  and 
volitions.  In  the  world  of  matter 
we  are  entirely  dependent  on 
distances  and  hours  ;  in  the  world 
of  mind  distance  is  not  known  or 
is  overleaped ;  or  rather,  distance 
is  only  dissimilarity,  and  time  is 
only  represented  b}'  states  of  mind. 
We  say  a  man  is  tliirty,  or  fifty, 
or  seventy,  but  a  higher  kind  of 
being,  who  could  see  the  real  man 
and  read  the  registers  of  the  soul, 
— who  could  tell  just  how  far  ad- 
vanced he  is  toward  ideal  man- 
hood, or  even  toward  the  doing  of 
the  proper  work  of  life,  would 
determine  his  age  by  that,  and 
write  him  down  accordingly.  But 
we  need  not  appeal  to  anj'  higher 
kind  of  being  to  see  this  for  us  ; 


we  can  think  it  out,  even  though 
we  cannot  see  it  for  ourselves. 
Tha  real  life  is  not  the  life  of  the 
instruments,  but  of  the  user  of 
them.  The  real  man  lies  behind 
and  beyond  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  what  he  does  often 
absolutely  transcends  all  bodily 
limitations  and  conditions,  so  that 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
infinitely  more  of  life  than  the 
grudging  years  appear  to  make 
possible.  Hence  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the  words  of  Philip- 
James  Bailey : — 

**Thi8  life's  a  mystery. 
The  value  of  a  thought  cannot  be  toldr 
But  it  is  clearly  worth  a  thousand 

lives 
like  many  men's. " 

A  literal  truth !  A  great  thought, 
a  sublime  inspiration,  a  daring- 
deed,  an  intense  passion,  a  burst 
of  fiery  song  struck  out  from  the 
soul  in  some  transcendent  hour,, 
has  literally  been  more  than  a 
thousand  lives  of  some  men  ;  and 
the  glorious  being  who  lived  during^ 
that  hour  or  two  of  intense  and 
splendid  life  literally  marched  on 
and  over  the  mental  and  spiritual 
space  of  those  thousand  lives,  and 
stood  that  far  beyond  them;  for 


weaiied,  and  dall,  while  yet  living  bat  in childiflh  things,  and  has  toleam  to  grow 
yoang  again,  before  ever  it  can  step  oawazd  toward  real  maturity.  The  man  ha» 
grown  old  and  yet  not  old,  for  good  old  age  is  youth — 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young — ^for  thit  reason. 
They  cannot  grow  old." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  when  a  word  has  come  to  be  employed  in  opposite 
senses,  we  had  some  way  of  modifying  it  to  shew  in  which  we  are  using  it.  The 
word  *'  old  "  is  used  equally  in  the  sense  of  stale,  decayed,  worn  out,  and  in  the 
brighter  sense  in  which  Mr.  Page  Hoppa  employs  Uie  term.  We  know  the 
comfortable  meaning  implied  in  the  word^i  '*  a  good  old  fellow."  In  the  phrase 
**  good-old  fighting/*  which  is  an  expression  of  seme  centuries  ago,  there  i^  quite  a 
Tory*H  love  of  things  esteemed  for  their  lonir  standing,  and  a  veiy  flattering  view 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  old."  Mr.  Page  Hoppers  "  old  "  represents  ripeness 
as  of  old  wine. 

We  have  often  found  ourselves  speaking,  half  whimsically,  of  there  being  a^ 
leist  a  hundred  years  difference  in  age  between  two  persons,  meaning  that  it  would 
apparently  require  a  full  century  of  experience  and  training  for  the  less  developed 
wight  to  attain  the  mature  position  and  wide  scope  of  the  wiser  man.  But  perhapM 
this  is  a  difference  that  should  be  expressed,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  in  size  (as  we  say 
**  a  great  muu  ")  rather  than  in  terms  of  greater  or  less  age. — [Ed.] 
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**  Life's  more  than    breath  and  the 

quick  round  of  blood  : 
It  13  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart 
The  coward  and  the  small  in  soul 

scarce  do  live. 
One    generous    feeling,    one    great 

thought,  one  deed 
Of  good,  ere  night,  would  make  life 

longer  seem 
Than  if  each  year  might  number  a 

thousand  days. 
Spent  as  is  this  by  nations  of  man- 
kind. 
We  live    in    deeds,   not   years  ;    in 

thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest, 

acts  the  best." 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or 
over-mystical  in  fliis.  It  is  only  an 
intense  rendering  of  the  grand 
truth  that  shines  brightest  all 
4ilong  the  history  of  mankind ;  for, 
in  truth,  the  history  of  mankind  is 
little  more  than  a  series  of  biogra- 
phies. The  potent  spirits  have 
ruled  everywhere.  In  politics,  in 
war,  in  commerce,  in  science,  in 
art,  in  religion,  mankind  has  been 
moulded,  fashioned,  and  used  by 
men.  That  wonderful  and  influen- 
tial being  who  ended  his  life  on 
the  cross,  dying  a  young  man 
•according  to  our  poor  human 
reckoning,  nevertheless  crowded 
into  his  brief  space  the  feelings 
-and  affections  and  results  of  a 
million  ordinary  lives;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  think  of  him, 
in  the  world  of  souls,  in  any  way 
than  as  one  who  is  by  that  much 
older  than  the  rest. 

How  keenly  this  comes  out  in 
Ben  Jonson's  noble  lines! — 

*"  It  is  not  crowing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  better  be  ! 

Or  standing  long,  an  oak  three  hun- 
dred year. 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and 
sere." 

This  guides  us  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  truth  we  are  endeavouring 


to  grasp.      **Bulk"  is  nothing; 
**  standing  long"   is  nothing;    a 
life    ** three    hundred    year"    in 
length  would  be  nothing — nothing, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  human  being ; 
for  real  man-growth  and  woman- 
growth  is  Boiu-growth,  and  that 
depends  upon    and  is    concerned 
with  the  development  and  use  of 
faculties  that  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  senses  and  scorn  the  periodic 
beats  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  every  stage  in  life 
brings  its  own  charms,  its  own 
powers,  its  own  possibilities,  but 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
these  vary,  in  different  individuals, 
to  an  enormous  degree.  Besides, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  here 
again  we  are  the  victims  of  a 
standing  delusion ;  for  a  man  may 
catch  the  trick  of  maturity  without 
being  mature,  and  many  a  lad  may 
be  far  beyond  him  without  appear- 
ing to  be  so.  It  need  not  be 
feared,  then,  that  we  shall  shorten 
our  days  by  anticipating  time,  or 
be  left  at  last  with  life's  work  all 
done  too  soon.  People  do  not  die 
of  hard  work ;  they  die  of  worry. 
It  is  not  the  smooth  use  of  the 
machine  that  destroys  it,  but  the 
presence  of  grit.  Men  are  not 
worn  out  by  anticipating  the 
stages  of  life,  but  by  arriving  at 
those  stages  in  an  unprepared 
manner,  or  by  being  suddenly 
wakened  up  and  pushed  on  to  the 
road.  Even  though  we  do  out- 
strip time,  then,  and  win  the  old 
age  that  is  not  gained  by  measure- 
ment of  years,  we  shall  not  be 
left  with  an  empty  and  superfluous 
period  at  the  last;  but  age  of 
years  will  be  only  delightful,  re- 
freshing, and  useful  if  we  can  take 
to  it  the  real  age  acquired  by  wis- 
dom and  work.  For  the  most 
mournful  weariness  in  the  end  is 
not  that  which  comes  with  an 
ended  programme,  but  that  which 
avenges  the  huddling  up  of  neg- 
lected things  when  me  hours  are 
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few  If  we  want  "  a  green  old 
age,"  we  must  not  be  afraid  of 
ripening  too  Boon  or  finishing  too 
early.  Wordsworth  tells  us  of 
those  whose  old  age  is  **  beautiful 
and  free," — "beautiful"  because 
the  sunlight  gained  in  an  earlier 
time  has  been  prolonged  into  it, 
and  **  free  "  because  the  spiritual 
old  age  was  won  before  the  arith- 
metical. And,  in  like  manner,  the 
old  English  poet  Crashaw  sings  of 

^'  A  happy  soul  that  all  the  way 
To  Heaven  hath  a  aummer*B  day." 

But  that  again  cannot  be  imless  the 


ending  is  kept  free  from  the  clouds 
of  remorse,  and  worry,  and  duty 
deferred,  and  work  undone ;  and, 
to  secure  that,  the  mind  and  soul 
should  always  be  before  the  body, 
like  a  trusty  pioneer,  to  survey  the 
country  and  prepare  the  way.  So 
shall  life  be  free  from  shocks  and 
surprises,  and  the  eve  of  the  great 
"Pass-over,"  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  old  age,  will  come 
like  a  long  sunset  of  peaceful 
beauty,  and  not  in  sudden  mist 
and  gloom. 

JoHX  Page  Hoppb. 
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AMONG  THE  PICTUBES. 


Tub    Exhibition    of     the    Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  this  year  presents 
a    fair    average    of    respectable 
work       that      does      not      quite 
reach    excellence.      If,     on    the 
one  hand,  but  very  few  paintings 
rise  high  into  the  ideal,   on  the 
other  hand  few  sink  far  below  the 
level  of  a  tolerably  truthful  repre- 
sentation    of    the    real.      Three 
pictures  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
from  the  monotonous  mediocrity. 
They  are  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  by  Edwin  Long,  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter's   '*Zenobia,"  and  '*  The  Cor- 
nish  lions  "  by  Mr.  Brett.     The 
first  of  these,  **  Henry  Irving  as 
Duke  of  Gloster,"  is  worthy  to  rank 
beside  the  character  portraits  of 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.   Such  a  work 
ought  to  become  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  find  a  place  in  one 
of  our  public  galleries.     It  is  a 
striking  likeness  at  once  of  the  man 
and  of   the  actor.     Tlie  sensitive, 
flexile     hands,    so     characteristic 
of  Mr.  Irving,  are  alive ;  so  is  the 
face,  over  which  a  tender  and  noble 
expression  is  passing,  which  almost 
seems  to  come  and  go,  so  admirably 
is   the  mobility  of    the  features 
depicted.     The  costume  of  russet 
satin  and  dark  fur,  with  a  white 
satin  under-garment,   the  ermine 
cuffs,  the  jewelled  bdt  and  chain, 
although  so  rich,  are  unobtrusive. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  quiet, 
and  the  interest  centres,  as  it  ought, 
on  the  wonderfully  expressive  coun- 
tenance.    The  artist    has    chosen 
the  moment  when  the  Duke  is  in 
the  act  of  removing  the  ring  from 
his    finger.       Mr.    Long's    large 


Egyptian  work,  although  \ery 
beautiful,  is  less  satisfactory  than 
the  companion  picture  exhibited 
last  year.  The  ffippant  treatment 
of  the  subject,  psu^onable  in  th& 
time  of  Juvenal,  is  out  of  place  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  wnen  re- 
search has  revealed  to  us  so  much 
of  the  deep  inner  meaning  of  the 
ancient  symbolic  images.  The 
figures  of  the  girls  modelling  and 
painting  the  idols  are  full  of  g^ace, 
and  that  of  the  negress  is  an  ex- 
cellent study,  both  in  the  attitude 
and  in  the  colouring  of  the  dark 
skin,  metallic  headgear,  red  neck- 
lace, and  skirt  of  the  blue-green 
hue  denominated  eau  de  Nil, 
Much  careful  thought  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  accessories.  We 
recognise  many  an  old  acquaint- 
ance from  the  British  Museum. 

Zenobia's  Boman  diadem  is  a 
miracle  of  execution,  with  its  deli- 
cate, intricate  gold  carving,  set 
with  turquoise  stones.  The  pearls 
round  her  throat,  the  jewelled 
armlet,  the  links  of  her  chains, 
the  unsurpassable  texture  and 
colour  of  the  rich  drapery,  and  the 
marble  background,  all  excite  our 
utmost  wonder  and  admiration. 
One  hand  clutches  the  links  of  the 
chain  about  her  neck.  The  face 
is  noble  and  beautiful,  but  it  lacks 
passion.  If  Mr.  Poynter's  power 
of  depicting  passion  equalled  his 
technical  mastery,  what  pictures  he 
would  paint ! 

Mr.  Brett's  marvellous  success 
in  depicting  the  back  wash  of  the 
wave  before  it  breaks  is  a  tale  in 
everj'body's  mouth.    The  sea  is  of 
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that  translucent  greenness  peculiar 
to  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  coast. 
The  foam  of  the  waves  has  the 
delicate  tracery  of  real  sea  foam, 
instead  of  the  clumsy  splutter- 
work  of  white  paint  that  so  often 
-does  duty  for  it.  The  grand  old 
rocks,  80  curiously  resemoling  the 
king  of  beasts,  from  which  the 
picture  takes  its  name,  rise  out  of 
the  sea.  The  sand  in  the  fore- 
ground is  all  shiny-wet  from  the 
receding  tide.  A  few  sea  birds 
hover  on  the  margin  of  the  water 
and  are  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
wet  sand. 

After  these  notable  works  come 
many  others  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  We  will  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  few  which  specially 
arrest  attention ;  but  in  so  great 
an  assemblage  of  pictures  some 
excellences  must  escape  notice. 
Mr.  Briton  Bivi^re  has  a  weird 
picture  bearing  the  motto : — 

They  say  the  lion  and  the  lizards 

keep 
The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried 

and  drank  deep. 

Kuined  monuments,  a  flight  of 
broad  marble  steps  and  a  pave- 
ment, are  all  flooded  with  the 
moonlight,  which  here  sheds  its 
silvery  light,  and  there  casts 
ghastly  green  shadows  upon  the 
masonry.  Overhead  is  a  starlit 
sky.  Lions  and  lionesses  are  rov- 
ing in  search  of  prey.  The  stealthy 
lioness  in  the  f oreg^oimd  conveys 
the  same  shrinking  feeUng  of 
horror  as  the  prowling  beasts  in 
Dore's  *'  Christian  Martyrs." 
Green  lizards  are  creeping  from 
the  crevices  of  the  blocks  of  stone. 
"An  Anxious  Moment,"  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  subject  as  hu- 
morous as  the  former  is  fearsome. 
A  flock  of  geese  are  alarmed  by  a 
hat  which  lies  across  their  path ; 
one  dignified  old  gander  is  edging 
along  by  the  waU,  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  object  of  per- 
plexity, with  his  nose — we  beg  his 


pardon — ^bill — in  the  air.  A  young 
coquette  contemplates  it  w^ith  her 
head  on  one  side.  An  angry  goose 
hisses  and  screams  at  it.  One  in 
front,  with  a  taste  for  oratory, 
delivers  an  harangue.  The  others 
crowd  behind  to  see,  but  no  one 
ventures  to  touch  the  obnoxious 
intruder.  Like  many  of  Eivi^re's 
animal  paintings,  it  is  a  clever 
satire  on  humanity.  The  empty 
hat  is  suggestive  too.  His  other 
works  are  charming  compositions 
of  children  and  dog^.  In  one  a 
little  girl  is  seated  on  the  topmost 
step  of  a  staircase,  resting  her  chin 
on  her  hand,  and  rolling  up  her 
eyes  with  an  absurd  assumption 
of  sentimentality.  A  white  dog 
lays  his  head  in  melancholy 
"Sympathy"  on  the  child's 
shoulder  with  an  irresistibly  comi- 
cal expression  of  pathos.  In  the 
other,  "Victims,"  two  vigorous 
little  g^ls,  with  the  wanton  reck- 
lessness of  childhood,  are  making 
playthings  of  their  dogs.  One 
holds  the  great  white  animal  by 
the  forepaws  and  makes  him  dance 
on  his  hindlegs.  The  other  child 
is  forcing  a  smaUer  black  dog  into 
the  dashing  spray  of  the  rough 
wave  that  is  just  breaking  on 
the  shore.  He  turns  up  an 
appealing  eye  to  her  in  vain. 
The  pebbles  and  the  seaweed 
on  the  beach  are  capitally  ren- 
dered. Another  clever  satire 
is  Mr.  Mark's  picture  "  Convoca- 
tion." It  is  represented  by  an 
assemblage  of  bii^,  nearly  as  ugly 
as  cassowaries,  with  bald  heads 
and  sly  eyes.  One  is  discoursing 
with  open  beak,  the  others  listen 
in  admirable  attitudes  of  attention 
and  criticism.  Some  solemn  old 
fogies  are  muffling  their  heads  in 
their  feathers,  and  look  wise  and 
sleepy.  One  bird  raises  his  claw 
to  give  emphasis  to  a  period.  As 
we  passed  by  the  picture  a  sturdy 
ecclesiastic  was  standing  before  it, 
with  nose  in  the  air  and  legs  well 
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apart.     "  Con-vo-ca-tion — ah  !    I 
don't   see    anjtliiiip;  in   it ! "    he 
ejaculated,   determined    that    the 
cap,  even  if  it  fitted,  should  not 
fit  easy.     Leighton's    ''Windine 
the  Skein"  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  that 
delicate    harmony    of    form    and 
colour  that  distinguishes  his  work ; 
and   yet,  peerless  as   it  is,  it  is 
saddening.  He  has  refined  away  all 
the  hiunanity  from  his  figures,  and 
that  without  attaining  to  spiritu- 
ality. It  is  the  perfection  of  soulless 
form,  and  thus  must  take  rank  as 
decorative    work    merely.      We 
might  characterise  it  as  art  with- 
out moral;  and  hanging  near  there 
is  moral  without  art,  in  a  series  of 
five  pictures  entitled  **  The  Boad 
to  Buin  " — which  is  the  success  of 
the    year,     if    success    is    to  be 
estimated    by    the    crowds    that 
always  surround  it.    The  Didactic 
heresy  in  poetry  has  been  justly 
condemned.      It   is    at   least  as 
damnable   thus    to    degrade    art 
to  the  level  of  a  paro(mial  tract. 
After   so   many  opportunities  of 
art  education  it  is  oistressing  to 
see  so    vast   a    majority  of  the 
people  turn  with  impatient  ridicule 
from    the  more    ideal    works  to 
throng  round  some  such  piece  of 
vidgar  claptrap  as  this  and  **  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron'sWelcomeHome." 
There  seems    something   in   the 
British     mind    peouliarfy    averse 
from  any  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Elmore,  Dobson,  and 
several  other  of  the  Academi- 
cians are  far  from  being  at  their 
best.  They  fill  much  space  to  little 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  most  pleas- 
ing work  of  Mr.  Elmore's  is  ''John 
Alden  and  Priscilla,"  but  the 
Puritan  maiden's  face  is  too  much 
of  crimson-lake  in  colour,  and  her 
lover's  approximates  unpleasantly 
to  the  hue  of  his  leathern 
doublet.  The  hawthorn  blossoms 
in  Priscilla's  hand  are  pretty.  '  *  The 


Dedication  of  Samuel,"  byMr.  Hart^ 
is  simply  atrocious.     Had  it  been 
sent  in  oy  some  obscure  amateur 
it  would  have  been  rejected  with 
the  scorn  that  its  faulty  drawings 
and  crude  daubs  of  colour  deserve. 
Mr.  Leslie  has  another  picture  of 
school-girls,  called  "Home,  sweet 
Home."     One  of  the  elder  girls  is^ 
seated  at  the  piano  playing  the 
accompaniment,    the   others    are 
grouped  round  8infi;ing,  and  one, 
in  a  green  dress  and  blue  sash,  is 
kneeUng  in  a  not  very  graceful 
attitude,  turning  over  some  music. 
It  is   inferior    to    ''School    Be- 
visited,"  of  which  the  engravings 
is  exhibited  this  year. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema  contributes  a 
life-size  study  of  a  nude  female 
figure  in  the  attitude  of  the  Yenus- 
iSquilina,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  of  "A  Sculptor's Model.'^ 
More  pleasing  is  his  smaller  work, 
"  A  Iiove  Missile."  A  handsome, 
mirthful  lady,  with  a  stronc^  Boman 
cast  of  features  and  rippung  red 
gold  hair,  is  flinging  to  ner  lover 
a  bunch  of  piiuc  roses  in  which 
her  love  message  lies  concealed. 
The  action  of  flinging  the  roses  ia 
vigorous  and  unconstrained.  She 
kneels  with  one  knee  on  a  couch. 
The  marble  shutter  is  thrown  back 
and  through  the  opening  streams  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  casting  flick- 
ering lights  and  shades  over  her 
figure.  The  veined  marble  of  the 
walls  and  their  rich  carvings  are 
rendered  in  the  artist's  usual  feli- 
citous style,  likewise  the  dress  of 
ncMtive  green  and  dark  maroon. 

The  ott-told  favourite  story  of 
the  little  Princes  in  the  Tower  ia 
told  again  by  Mr.  Millais.  The 
sweet  fair  faces  of  the  lads, 
clouded  by  apprehension,  the 
slender  figures  clad  alike  in  black 
velvet  doublet  and  hose,  the  elder 
boy  wearing  the  jewel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Oarter,  and  both  some  simple 
ornaments  round  their  necks,  die 
sombre  walls  of  the  Tower,  on  one 
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of  which  is  cast  the  shadow  of  the 
approaching  figure  whose  footstep 
causes  the  boys'  alarm,  make  up 
a  fine  picture.  In  execution  it  is 
somewhat  sketchy  and  thin.  A 
higher  work  of  art  is  his  land- 
scape, ''St.  Martin's  Summer/'  a 
work  full  of  poetic  beauty.  Of 
the  three  portraits  of  Mrs.  Lang^try 
that  grace  the  Academy  walls, 
Mr.  Poynter's  is  considered  the 
finest  picture,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Millais  the  most  successful  like- 
ness. The  latter  is  also  a  charming 
picture,  representing  the  lady  in  a 
dark  simple  dress,  with  a  red  Jersey 
lily  in  her  fingers.  In  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter's picture  she  is  reclining  in  an 
easy  chair  in  a  rich  and  becoming 
costume,  chiefly  of  yellow.  Q[lie 
head  is  beautifully  outlined  and 
modelled.  The  tlurd  portrait  is 
by  Mr.  "Weigall. 

The  ''Pilerim's  Progress  "has 
furnished  Mr,  Thorbum  with  a 
subject  for  an  excellent  picture. 
''  Christiana  and  her  Family,  ac- 
companied by  Mercy,  arrive  at 
the  Slough  of  Despond:  Mercy 
finds  a  way  across."  The  painter 
has  arranged  it,  according  to  a 
somewhat  strange  harmony  of 
colour,  in  shades  of  blue  and  pur- 
ple, orange  and  green.  The  effect 
of  the  colour  is  ori^nal,  and  on 
the  whole  pleasant ;  it  will  be  still 
more  so  when  time  shall  have 
matured  and  mellowed  it.  Tho 
sky  is  a  mass  of  blue,  in  part 
broken  by  blue-grey  mist,  through 
which  the  distant  hills  shew  blue 
and  purple.  In  the  foreground 
are  some  tussocks  of  green  grass, 
and  we  see  the  vivid  green  moss  of 
the  slough,  in  which  a  wheel  lies 
broken,  half  hidden  in  the  mud, 
and  telling  of  the  misadventures 
of  former  pilgrims.  Between  the 
blue  and  the  green  lies  a  mass  of 
tawny  orange  bog-earth  shading 
into  a  rich  purple,  and  a  clump  of 
heather  brings  in  another  bit  of 
warm  colour.    Christiana  and  her 


sons  are  clothed  in  tints  of  grey- 
black  and  neutral  green,  and 
purple  and  blue.  They  stand 
a  Httle  to  the  left  in  the  pic- 
ture, on  the  margin  of  the 
slough :  Christiana's  handsome^ 
motherly  face  is  clouded  with 
distress ;  her  arm  is  passed  round 
the  sturdy  little  urchin  in  front  of 
her,  whose  rosy  face  tells  clear 
against  the  sky,  yet  without  inter* 
rupting  the  mass  of  light.  The  eld- 
est son,  a  tall,  thoughtful  youth, 
stands  at  his  mother's  side,  and 
leans  over  to  talk  to  a  small 
brother  behind,  of  whom  little- 
save  the  breeches  is  visible,  but 
they  admirably  express  the  wearer. 
Another  boy  has  flung  himself  on 
the  ground  to  snatch  at  some  blu& 
forget-me-nots  that  grow  in  the 
morass.  Mercy,  a  gentle,  sweet- 
faced  maiden,  is  a  little  ahead  on 
the  bit  of  patiiiway  she  has  found. 
She  turns  to  look  back  on  her 
companions.  Her  dress  is  of  bluo, 
with  a  white  kerchief  round 
her  throat,  and  a  small  gold  cross. 
A  pictorial  soft  felt  hat  surrounda 
her  face.  The  hand  is  too  clumsy 
for  the  slim  fi^re. 

Among  landscapes  Mr.  Davis*" 
pictures,  "  Mid-day  Shelter  "  and 
•*  Evening  Light,"  are  pre-eminent. 
In  the  former  the  cattle  havo 
gathered  into  the  cool  shadows  of 
the  spreading  trees  and  lazily  rub 
their  gentle  heads  against  one 
another.  In  the  other  the  mellow 
evening  light  broods  over  the  pas- 
tures. Mr.  W.  linnell's  picture, 
''The  Peasant's  Homestead,"  in 
colour  and  quality  reminds  us  of 
some  of  his  father's  best  work. 
It  transports  us  into  the  deep- 
hearted,  bountiful  luxuriance  of 
our  South  of  England  scenery. 
J.  Linnell,  the  elder,  has  transcribed 
another  view  of  his  favourite 
Surrey  slopes.  Some  sheep  and 
cattle  are  grazing  on  a  hill-side 
clothed  with  delicate  pink  heather, 
with  the  rich  earth  here  and  there 
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shewing  through  it;  a  windmill 
crowns  the  summit  and  round  the 
^ase  of  the  hill  winds  a  country 
lane.  The  landscape  melts  into 
the  far  awav  blue.  When  too 
closely  examined  the  sky  and 
clouds  look  rather  roughly  painted, 
but  at  a  little  distance  tney  be- 
•come  a  wonderful  billowy,  fleecy 
mass.  The  staunch  old  hand  has 
not  yet  lost  its  cunning. 

**  Green  Leaves  among  the  Sere," 
by  Mr.  Boughton,  is  a  charming 
union  of  landscape  and  figures. 
The  last  withered  leaves  of  autumn 
cling  to  the  bare  trees  and  strew 
the  grass ;  overhead  the  soft  gi*ey 
misty  sky  hangs  like  a  silvery  veil. 
A  group  of  lovely  girls  and  chil- 
<dren  are  gathered  under  the 
trees,  dressed  in  the  pretty  old 
fashicTns  that  are  coming  in  again. 
Would  that  such  sweet-fashioned 
faces  would  come  in  too.  The 
*'  Waning  of  the  Honeymoon  "  is 
.^so  a  clever  study. 

** Eventide:  a  Scene  in  the 
Westminster  Union,"  is  one  of 
those  truthful  and  pathetic  pictures 
of  the  lives  of  the  very  poor  which 
^re  not  without  their  own  sad 
poetry.  .  It  represents  the  aged 
women's  ward.  There  are  various 
types  of  old  and  suffering  faces, 
but  their  afflictions  are  not  made 
loathsome  or  repulsive.  There  is 
another  version  of  the  subject  in 
the  sajne  room  by  J.  Charles.  It 
is  very  inferior  in  treatment.  The 
predominating  blue  coloiu*  is  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  attitudes  and 
expression  of  the  faces  are  too 
uniform. 

'*  Newgate.  Committed  for 
Trial,"  by  Frank  HoU,  is  a  kin- 
•<lred  work.  Mr.  Holl  has  always 
been  remarkably  successful  in  the 
•delineation  of  simple  misery.  We 
recently  saw  his  first  original 
painting,  executed  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  already  something  of 
the  same  melancholy  pathos  and 
<K>ol  grey  tones  of  coloiu:  character- 


ised his  work.  He  also  exhibits  a 
portrait,  which  is  sketchy  and 
strong.  Mr.  Dicksee*s  lovely  pic- 
ture, ^'Madeline:  the  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,"  is  hung  in  rather  a  dark 
comer.  We  were  going  to  x>as8  it 
by  with  a  remark  that  it  -was 
inferior  to  his  last  year's  produc- 
tion, * '  Harmony,"  when  suddenly  a 
gleam  of  sunslune  floated  between 
us  and  it,  and  lighted  up  the  moon- 
beams with  magical  effect. 

In  "  Beati  jPossidentes  :  after 
an  Entomological  Sale,"  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  are  some  capital 
studies  of  heads.  Mr.  Calderon 
has  a  good  strong  picture  repre- 
senting the  removal  of  some  nuns 
from  a  convent  which  is  about  to 
be  wrecked  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The 
archway  and  paved  court  are 
solidly  painted,  and  the  strong- 
wheeled,  old-fashioned  cart.  The 
frightened  nuns  in  the  cart,  and 
the  sad  ones  in  the  doorway  bid- 
ding them  farewell,  are  admirably 
rendered.  Mr.  Calderon  has  also 
a  simny  picture,  '^LaGloire  de 
Dijon,"  a  Donny,  bright  g^l  witha 
great  basket  of  the  famous  roses. 
The  foreshortening  of  the  arms  is 
good,  and  the  loosely  knotted  light 
shawl  and  blue  apron  form  a 
pretty  costume.  M.  Edouard 
Fr^re  has  two  of  his  charming 
studies  of  children,  and  there  is 
another  pretty  little  study  that 
reminded  us  of  him,  although 
somewhat  brighter  in  the  colour- 
ing. It  is  '*  Tired,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Hume.  **Autunm,"  by  Mr.  Or- 
chardson,  is  a  charming  girl 
in  an  orchard,  with  apples  ga- 
thered in  the  skirt  of  her  trans- 
parent muslin  dress.  **You  are 
no  Chick,"  a  frog  in  the  farmyard, 
is  a  humorous  drawing.  '  *  Country 
Courtship,"  two  owls  in  an  oak, 
reminds  us  of  our  old  friend 
Mortimer  Collins'  pets,  "Lord  and 
Lady,"  who  used  to  inhabit  the 
stump  of  an  old  oak  in  his  garden. 
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T^hicb.  he  declared  had  grown  into 
a  marvellous  likenees  of  an  owl- 
face.  *' Tipping,"  by  J.  Hardy, 
is  a  solid  work,  and  ''  Drawing 
for  Military  Service:  Modem 
Italy,"  byl^r.  Topham,  is  a  clever 
picture.  There  are  many  excellent 
nfelike  portraits.  The  art  of  por- 
traiture is  making  rapid  progress. 
There  are  faithful  reproductions 
of  bits  of  nature  and  of  atmo- 
spheric effects  by  the  score,  excel- 
lent war  studies,  studies  of  life, 
domestic  and  public,  at  home  and 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but 
taking  die  Exhibition  as  a  whole, 
it  presents  a  prosaic  monotony. 
There  is  but  httle  that  elevates 
itself  beyond  saleable  value,  and 
we  get  very  weary  before  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  long,  closely  packed 
galleries. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  what  is 
in  truth  the  great  picture  market  of 
a  mercantile  nation  to  another  col- 
lection of  paintings,  where  imagina- 
tion has  had  freer  scope.  Sir  Ooutts 
Lindsay,  a  true  lover  of  art  and 
himself  a  painter  of  considerable 
merit,  has  gathered  together  in 
the  Gbrosvenor  Gullery  a  noble 
collection  of  paintings.  We  have 
never  before  seen  in  bo  small  a 
number  of  works  so  many  which 
attain  to  a  lofty  standard.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  decidedly 
inferior  work  among  them,  but 
only  enoufi^h  to  rest  and  restore 
the  eye  that  has  excited  itself 
through  so  much  beauty.  And 
some  of  the  work  that  we  mi^ht 
be  inclined  to  condemn  is  so  daring 
in  its  odd  freaks  that  it  is  relieved 
from  the  ordinary  prosaic  ugliness. 
Q[!he  delicate  tinted  wal^,  the 
luxurious  space,  and  the  soft 
diffused  light  enable  each  picture 
•  to  shine  out  in  its  fullest  loveliness. 
We  enter  into  a  temple,  and  rest 
awhile  and  muse  and  dream ;  and 
our  only  ungratified  wish  is  that 
those  pictured  boy  rineers  in  the 
vestibule  with  the  music-fed  faces 


could  ring  out  from  their  bells 
an  accompaniment  of  sweet  wild 
melody — soft  and  distant — ^vibra- 
tions  of  music  just  audible  through 
the  air. 

We   meet    noble    examples   of 
the  two  schools  of  painting  that 
may  be    regarded   as    the   polar 
opposites  of  each  other — ^the  Con- 
ventional Ideal  and  the  Natural 
Bealistic.     We  may   regard  Mr. 
Bume-Jones  as  a  type  of  the  one 
and  Mr.  Legros  of  the  other.    Mr. 
Watts  in  a  large  measure  unites 
the  excellences  of  both.     While 
sharing  the  vigour  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  yoimg  school  of  nature, 
he    rises  in  some  of  his  nobler 
works  to  a  lofty  ideal  symbolism 
that  makes  them  worthy  to  rank 
as  illustrated  pages  in  the  great 
Bibles  of  Humanity.     His  ideal 
works    appeal   to    the    universal 
imagination :    Mr.    Bume-Jones' 
only  tp  that  of  a  school  specially 
educated     to    imderstand    them. 
The  picture  that  first  arrested  our 
steps,  and  of  which  we  took  the 
last  lingering  farewell  glance  as 
we  left  the  gallery,  is  ''Time  and 
Death."      We  have  before   seen 
only  two  of  Mr.  Watts's  pictures 
which  leave  so  large  an  impression. 
They  were   •*  The  Wife  of  Pyg- 
malion," and  that  noble  painting 
of   ''Love  and  Death"   that  we 
were  ^lad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seemg  again  in  the  Orosvenor 
Gallery  last  year.     The  present 
work  is  a  worthy  companion  to  it. 
The  figure  of  Time  is  a  marvellous 
impersonation — ^Time,  with  scythe 
on  shoulder,   turning   neither  to 
the    right    nor   to    the    left,    a 
youth,  beautiful  and  strong,  and 
swift  and  glad,  with  tawny  limbs 
and  hair  "  blowing  like  a  flame." 
And  yet  we  feel  that  he  is  only 
Time.    There  is  no  depth  of  living 
light,  no  glow  of  eternity  in  the 
round  eager  eyes.    The  forms  of 
his  face,  although  the  strong  face 
of  a  young  man,  retain  something 
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of  the  smootli  curves  of  infancy. 
And  who  is  the  woman  with  her 
hand  clasped  in  his  ?  As  we  gaze 
she  seems  to  shape  herself  into 
Humanity,  drooping,  suffering,  at 
the  point  to  die,  and  yet  withal 
nobler,  more  spiritual,  more  en- 
during than  he.  Time  is  no  true 
mate  for  her.  He  stands  suddenly 
arrested  while  she  takes  a  faint 
step  forward  and  droops  aside 
from  him.  Her  fingers  relax 
their  hold.  She  casts  a  lingering 
glance  at  the  fair  blossoms 
gathered  in  the  skirts  of  her  gar- 
ment. Behind  hovers  the  shadowy 
Death  Angel  with  the  balance  and 
the  drawn  sword.  His  garments, 
though  dim,  are  not  sad-coloured. 
The  face  is  hidden — the  face  of 
Death  must  be  ever  a  mysteiy,  but 
a  faint  light  seems  to  radiate  from 
it.  We  feel  it  could  not  be  a 
terrible  face.  A  moment  more 
and  the  companionship  of  •  Time 
and  life  will  oe  severed.  Courage, 
Hiunanity ! 

Next  to  "Time  and  Death" 
hangs  another  picture  by  the  same 
hand,  entitled  "Mischief."  A 
tricksy  sprite  with  lovely  iridescent 
wings,  in  floating  garments  of 
saffron  and  dark  blue,  is  binding 
the  hero  with  chains  of  flowers,  in 
a  tangled  wilderness  of  roses  and 
creeping  plants.  The  picture  is  of 
a  rich,  mellow  harmony  of  colour, 
and  of  that  wonderful  texture  that 
distinguishes  Mr.  Watts's  best 
work.  Hard  by,  "Ophelia"  rests 
her  chin  upon  a  mossy  stone,  frail 
and  pallid,  the  wreck  of  a  sweet 
soul;  one  limp  hand  lies  on  the 
moss,  and  she  gazes  idly  down- 
wards, as  if  watching  her  blossoms 
borne  away  on  the  stream. 

The  small  study  of  Sir  Gkilahad 
is  a  perfect  gem.  The  young 
knight  paces  beside  a  gentle  milk 
white  steed,  with  clasped  hands  and 
a  transfigured  face.  We  feel  that 
he  has  seen  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Orail.  He  is  dad  in  a  suit  of  mail. 


which  catches  the  gleam  of  the 
dawn,  and  he  is  bareheaded.  The 
face  and  hair  are  but  little  elabo- 
rated, yet  they  leave  nothing 
further  to  be  desired.  The  rich 
dark  greens  of  the  vegetation  and 
blue  quiet  sky,  with  a  rolling  mass 
of  morning  clouds,  complete  the 
picture.  liG.  Watts's  "Britomart" 
m  the  Boyal  Academy  is  also  a 
noble  work. 

We  pass  on  to  the  great  apostle 
of    the    Medieeval    revival,     Mr. 
Bume- Jones.   The  "Laus  Veneris" 
occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
East  Oallery.    It  is  so  marvellously 
beautiful,  after  its  kind,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  all  that  has  been 
said  and  sung  in  its  praise,  and  it 
seems  invidious  to  utter  a  word 
of  dispraise ;  yet  we  cannot  but  ask 
ourselves.  Is  this  Venus  ?    le  this 
indeed  the  Lady  of  Love,  with  the 
face    of    a    sated    favourite    and 
the  look  of  a  woman  whose  nerves 
are  all  unstrung?    Well  has  she 
laid  her  crown  upon  her  lap,  a  dis- 
crowned queen.      Hence!— eager 
young  warriors   hunying  to  her 
shrine,  this  queen  will  not  inspire 
you  to  hiffh  thought  and  daring 
deed — overfly  a  Queen  of  the  Pessi- 
mists— and    her    maidens'    music 
will  but  numb  your  soul.    In  "  Le 
Chant  d' Amour,"  again,  we  have 
surpassing  beauty   coupled    with 
unutterable      sadness.       "  Day," 
**The  Four  Seasons,"  and  "Night" 
are  represented  in  a  series  of  six 
panels.      "Day"  is    a  youth    of 
wondrous  beauty,  but  ah !  so  worn 
and  pale.     He  looks  as    if  just 
arisen  after  a  night  of    unrest, 
with   weary  eyes  and  scarce  re- 
pressed yawns  of  exhaustion.     His 
very  torch  bums  dim,  and  sheds 
nolights  and  shadows  over  his  form. 
Fleecy  cloudlets  girdle   him,  and 
float  up  around  his  feet.     We  pre- 
fer Mr.   Bume-Jones'  conception 
of  "Night."    The  drooping  form 
and  the  weariness  seem  more  in 
harmony  with  Night  than  with  the 
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bright  young  Day.  "Night's" 
heavy  blue  &ipery  and  the  blue 
sky  and  sea,  and  the  blue-^een  of 
the  grass,  and  of  the  marDle  door- 
way are  relieved  by  one  gleam  of 
ruddy  smoke  from  her  reversed 
torch;  this  one  touch  of  warm 
colour  has  a  wonderful  value  in 
the  picture.  '*Sprinff,"  "Sum- 
mer,*^ "Autumn,"  and  "Winter" 
are  symbolised  by  four  lovely 
female  figures.  They  all  share  the 
same  hopeless,  heartsick  sadness. 
The  small  picture  of  "Pan  and 
Psyche"  is  delightful.  Psyche's 
^aceful  young  form  is  emerging 
from  the  waters — ^her  wet  hair 
massed  together  on  her  neck.  Pan, 
kneeling  on  a  rock,  bends  forward 
and  lays  his  hand  in  loving  sym- 
pathy on  her  head.  The  dark 
skin  and  shaggy  hair  of  the  Satyr 
set  off  Psydie's  fair  sweetness. 
The  water  reeds  and  blossoms 
make  a  lovely  surroimding  for 
her,  and  the  quiet  green  meadow 
-and  encircling  rocks,  and  the  blue 
sky  make  up  a  whole  of  exquisite 
harmony. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Bume-Jones 
is  a  single  work  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Pickering.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
paintings  we  have  ever  seen  by  a 
woman  painter.  The  subject  is 
"*  *  Venus  and  Cupid."  The  drapery 
of  Venus  is  exquisitely  modelled, 
reminding  us  of  the  multitudinous 
airy  folds  of  that  marvel  in  stone, 
the  Venus  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
The  face  is  lovely,  with  loose  wavy 
bair  blown  about ;  perhaps  she  is 
hardly  the  Goddess  of  Love,  yet 
she  is  very  beautiful ;  and  Cupid 
is  a  beautiful  boy.  The  caressmg 
action  of  the  two  figures  is  charm- 
ing, and  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore 
are  rendered  with  wonderful  truth. 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  has  also 
impersonations  of  "Night"  and 
"Morning."  They  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  "  Morning  "  is  a 
singular  figure,  attired  in  pink 
bandages  lined  with  blue,  which  are 


ingeniously  twisted  about  his  limbs, 
and  must  greatly  impede  their 
movements.  He  is  pouring  sun- 
rays  of  gold  out  of  a  small  gold 
urn.  "Night"  moves  through 
the  air,  encircled  with  a  dusky 
mantle.  The  inevitable  pink  band- 
ages reappear  over  her  dark  robe, 
but  not  with  such  startling  effect 
as  upon  "Morning's"  otherwise 
nude  form.  Just  beneath  hangs  a 
landscape  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace,  of 
which  the  delicate  beauty  is  some- 
what impaired  by  its  near  prox- 
imity to  the  deep  hues  of  "Night." 
He  is  also  represented  in  the 
Soyal  Academy  by  several  land- 
scapes in  oil  and  water  colours, 
noteworthy  for  a  certain  peaceful 
poetry  that  characterises  them. 
"Proserpine,"byMr.Walter  Crane, 
belongs  also  to  the  Mediaeval 
school.  The  daffodils  are  beauti- 
fully painted  in  every  individual 
blossom,  but  there  is  a  total  lack 
of  atmosphere.  Pluto's  figure  is 
fine,  and  qo  are  the  black  horses  of 
Hades.  In  the  vestibule  is  another 
work  by  Mr.  Bume-Jones  of  great 
singularity — an  oak  panel  repre- 
senting Perseus  and  the  Graisa. 
The  armour  of  Perseus  and  the 
robes  of  the  awful  sisters  are 
wrought  in  some  metal  laid  on 
the  panel  in  slight  relief; 
similarly  the  sparkling  eye  which 
Perseus  is  in  the  act  of  snatching 
is  laid  on  in  metal.  It  recalled  to 
our  mind  a  strange  Chinese 
picture  we  saw  at  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  Exhibition,  with  little 
conventional  figures  standing  out 
in  relief  from  the  ground.  The 
astonishment  and  puzzle  of  the 
spectators  at  this  extraordinary 
work  of  art  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones  is 
a  sight  not  to  be  speedily  forgotten. 
Leaving  the  pre-Raphaelites,  we 
glance  now  at  the  paintings  of 
the  other  school. 

Mr.  Legros  is  in  great  force.  He 
exhibits  some  more  of  those  charm- 
ing studies  of  heads  painted  before 
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his  pupils  in  the  Slade  School ;  two 
of  these  are  portraits  of  his  brother 
professors  at  University  College. 
He  has  also  a  fine  study  in  mono- 
chrome for  a  St.  Sebastian,  and 
several  pictures  painted  in  his 
bold,  strong  style.  Mr.  Millais 
exhibits  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
twin  sisters — ^wonderfully  alike. 
We  longed  to  scrub  a  little  dirty 
colour  over  some  of  the  accessories. 
He  does  an  injustice  both  to  his 
own  really  fine  picture  and  also  to 
two  chan^g  g&la  by  so  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  beholders  to 
wondrous  trimmings  of  braid  and 
lace,  and  the  marvel  of  a  dog- whip 
with  a  plaited  and  knotted  lash, 
that  they  have  no  eyes  for  the 
higher  excellences  of  the  work. 
His  other  picture,  "A  Good  Re- 
solve," is  one  of  the  half-length 
girl  figures  of  which  he  is  so  fond. 
The  flesh  colour  is  good ;  Mr.  Millais 
is  recovering  from  the  attack  of 
chalkiness  he  suffered  from  a  few 
vears  ago.  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer 
has  some  good  portraits,  and  a  fine 
study  of  an  old  man  and  two  chil- 
dren, entitled  "  Who  comes  here  ?" 
The  expression  of  interest  and  in- 
quiry in  the  faces  is  well  rendered. 
'^A  Mudlark"  is  a  little  picture 
full  of  fresh  life.  A  ragged  little 
pure-faced  lassie  is  perched  like  a 
oird  on  an  old  stump  which  rises 
out  of  the  water-side  mud. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema  contributes 
several  paintings,  which  exhibit 
his  customary  excellences  of 
perfect  imitation  of  marble  and  ar- 
chaic knowledge ;  in  other  respects 
they  are  less  noticeable  than  many 
of  his  works.  **  A  Rain  Cloud," 
by  Mr.  Halle,  is  not  ethereal  enough 
to  represent  vapour  dissolving  in 
tears.  The  clouds  and  rain  and 
gleam  of  rainbow  are  good.  There 
is,  by  the  same  artist,  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Poynter,  wearing  a  string  of 
coral  beads,  which  are  very  pretty 
when  examined  closely,  but  at  a 
distance  they  give  the  disagreeable 


effect  of  a  red  line  round  her 
throat  as  if  she  had  been  beheaded 
and  the  head  replaced.  Mr. 
Poynter  is  represented  only  by 
some  small  water-colour  land- 
scapes. They  are  painted  with 
his  accustomed  fidelity.  Mr. 
Boughton  has  two  excellent 
pictures — "  The  Rivals,"  and 
"March  Weather."  Mr.  Morris 
has  chosen  a  mirthful  theme — a 
country  girl,  on  a  shaggy  donkey, 
driving  a  flock  of  ff eese  before  her 
down  a  lane,  and  flapping  her 
blue  mantle  at  them  like  wings. 
**  Pity  is  akin  to  Love,"  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Jopling,  is  a  pleasant 
picture.  A  handsome  young- 
maU)  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
is  spreading  his  web,  to  which 
the  pretty  white-robed  maiden  will 
evidently  soon  fall  a  victim.  The 
circular  mirror  is  cleverly  repre- 
sented, and  the  fine  old  oak 
cabinet  of  blue  Nankin  china. 
We  are  again  reminded  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson's  gallery,  where 
groups  of  aristocratic  visitors  were 
peering  into  cabinets  and  whis- 
pering to  each  other  with  bated 
oreath  of  the  priceless  rarity  and 
antiquily  of  sundry  specimens. 
We  had  been  barbarous  enough 
to  regard  thom  as  a  collection  of 
pleasant  bits  of  noble  form  or  blue 
colour  to  decorate  an  apartment  or 
introduce  into  a  picture,  consider- 
ably more  refined,  but  still  not  dif- 
fering in  anything  but  degree  from 
the  blue  willow  pattern  that  has  be- 
come so  happily  naturalised  in  our 
cottages.  Is  rarity  becoming 
accepted  as  a  quality  of  artistic 
perfection  ?  We  notice  a  splendid 
portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Elvy  and 
nis  dog,  by  Mr.  Gregory.  The 
faces  of  both  are  full  of  character. 
The  old  coat  has  a  personality  too. 
M.  Tissot's  pictures  are  as  ad- 
mirable in  execution  and  as  dis- 
agreeable in  conception  as  usual. 
Mr.  Whistler  shews  a  selection  of 
harmonies,  nocturnes,  variations, 
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and  arrangements.  He  belongs 
to  a  school  of  his  own  and  is 
already  beginning  to  find  imitators. 
We  expect  something  will  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  when  he  has 
worked  off  some  of  his  present 
•eccentricity.  A  hot  discussion  was 
raging  in  front  of  these  pictures 
between  an  elderly  lady  and  a 
young  one.  The  elder  maintained 
that  the  titles  were  intended  for 
the  frames  and  not  for  the  pictures 
at  all.  The  younger  could  not 
agree  to  this  astonishing  asser- 
tion. At  last  they  both  came  to  the 
amicable  conclusion  that  the  titles 
had  got  mixed  up  and  afi&xedto  the 
wrong  pictures.  A  well  known 
poet  who  followed  in  their  wake 
<lecided  that  the  frame  formed  the 
''gold"  in  the  Harmonies,  and, 
that  the  leading  tenet  of  the  new 
school  must  be4o  regard  the  frame 
as  part  of  the  picture.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Waterford  has  some 
vigorous  water-colours.  Several  of 
them  are  on  Scriptural  subjects. 
Her  style  suits  them  well.  Otto 
Weber  is  represented  by  three 
charming  landscapes  with  cattle, 
and  Mark  Fisher  by  two— one  of 
them  with  cattle,  and  the  other  with 
sheep ;  but  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  whole  collection  are  the  three 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson.  He  has  also 
two  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  one 
in  particular  of  great  originality, 


but  they  are  badly  hung.  The 
most  important  of  the  three 
in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is 
from  Oliver  Goldsmith,  *'Iji  the 
Minister's  Garden."  We  seem  to 
stand  there  among  the  profusion 
of  sweet,  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers,  and  the  cabbages  growing 
side  by  side  with  them.  There 
are  delicate  pink  hollyhocks,  red 
and  yellow  roses,  nastiirtiumB  and 
poppies,  marigold,  sweetpeas, 
carnations  and  blue  larkspur.  The 
beehives  stand  in  a  row  on  the 
bench.  Beyond,  stretches  the 
moorland  in  far  perspective,  with 
varying  light  and  shade,  up  to  the 
blue  sky  and  floating  summer 
clouds.  The  same  painter's  other 
works  are  "Strayed:  a  Moonlight 
Pastoral,"  and  "In  the  Valley:  a 
Pastoral,"  both  the  very  poetry  of 
landscape  art. 

But  we  have  not  described  all 
the  pictures  that  so  many  persons 
flock  to  see.  The  living  pictures, 
the  dainty  costumes,  the  silks 
and  laces,  and  springtime  nuances 
of  colour,  these  are  not  in  the 
catalogue,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
crowding,  we  prefer  the  days  when 
they  are  present  to  the  dreary 
Press-day,  when  a  scanty  band, 
arined  with  note  books,  files 
through  the  long,  unawakened 
galleries. 

L.  S.  Cook. 
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"  My  Eose  of  blushing  I " 

The  love  bird  whispered, 

**  Mine  e'er  to  woo  thee,  the  life-time's  hour 

Than  dawn  thou'rt  rarer, 

There's  none  so  fair,  or 

A  rose  of  kisses  I 

All  in  the  morning  " — 

Thus  sang  the  love  bird  unto  the  flower. 

Then  san^  the  flower 

Unto  the  love  bird — 

'*  O  sweet  the  wooing,  this  life-time's  hour, 

What  new  life  filling, 

Came  with  wild  thrilling 

When  you  came  singing, 

All  in  the  morning" — 

Thus  to  the  love  bird  low  sang  the  flower. 

"  With  thee  abiding," 

The  love  bird  murmiued, — 

*'  Creating  new  loves,  the  life-time's  hour; 

Till  eyes  shall  glisten. 

When  maidens  listen 

To  our  sweet  wooing 

All  in  the  morning  " — 

So  sang  the  love  bird  unto  the  flower. 

«  E'er  angels  guiding 

To  iJl  sweet  trysting, 

Till  earth  is  leavened^  the  life-time's  hour, 

From  mom  till  even, 

With  part  of  heaven ; — 

Life's  summer  season. 

Life's  singing  morning, 

O  Love  is  here,"  sing  the  bird  and  flower. 


The  words  of  the  above  song  are  written  bj  Mr.  0.  O'Conor,  to  an  air  which  he 
caught  from  the  crooning  of  his  grandmother  and  his  mother,  who  were  Irish  peasants. 
With  some  difficultr  the  air  has  been  noted  down,  and  the  accompaniment  is  due  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Crump.—  [£d.] 
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SPIEIT    OF   THE    UNIVEESITEES. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

May  24th. 

The  event  par  excellence  of  a  busy  and  bright  month  has  been  the 
election  of  my  Lord  Cranbrook's  successor.  Wever  in  my  experience 
of  Oxford  politics  has  a  contest  been  conducted  so  thoroughly  on  the 
principle  styled  by  logicians  *'  cross-division."  Instead  of  two  opposite 
camps,  well  defined,  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  stragglers  from 
each  and  all  of  the  great  political  and  religious  sections  voting  pro- 
miscuously. Confusion,  in  fact,  was  worse  confounded.  Professor 
Smith  came  forward  as  a  representative  of  ''intellect,"  and  everybody 
supposed  that  he  was  a  philosophical  Badical  of  the  Fawcett  variety, 
with  pronounced  Liberal  opinions,  and  a  sympathy  for  the  Liberal 
platform.  Scarcely,  however,  was  his  candidature  announced  than 
there  appeared,  very  much  in  contravention  of  academical  etiquette, 
a  manifesto  hinting  that  the  learned  Professor  was  not  altogether  pro- 
Bussian.  The  effect  of  this  false  move  was  magical.  The  dearest 
desire  of  the  High  Church  party  is  to  see  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia 
reconverted  into  a  Christian— or  rather  Greek — ^temple,  and  tiieir 
sympathies  have  gone  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  philo-Russians. 
Hence,  they  were  anything  but  gratified  by  the  Professor's  inter- 
mediate attitude,  and  would  have  preferred  advanced  to  such  very 
colourless  opinions.  Now  Professor  Smith's  sole  chance  against 
a  staunch  Tory  of  the  Talbot  type  was  by  fusing  the  Broad 
Churchmen  wiUi  the  Bitualists.  To  have  begun  by  offending 
the  latter,  therefore,  was  to  beg^n  with  singular  unwisdom. 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  years  held  his  own  with  the  sensitive 
academical  constituency  by  uniting  under  his  banner  all  that 
was  not  Tory  and  not  Evangelical  or  via-meduiy  i.e.,  negative,  in. 
Churchmanship.  Professor  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  disheartened  both. 
Liberals  and  High  Churchmen  of  the  extreme  sort,  and  hence  from  the 
first  his  candidature  was  an  inevitable  ./^^o.  If  Congregation,  instead  of 
Convocation,  returned  the  University  burgesses,  a  man  of  learning  and 
influence  might  have  a  chance  of  success.  Oxford,  however,  as  a  con- 
stituency, is  nothing  if  not  clerical,  and  he  who  aspires  to  represent  her 
must  assimilate  with  clericalism  of  some  form  or  other.  It  happened  in 
the  present  instance  that  the  successful  opponent  of  the  Liberal  cham- 
pion enjoyed  a  reputation  for  Churchmanship  which  rendered  him 
personally  popular.  The  Low  Churchmen  voted  for  him  en  blce^ 
although  he  is  alike  the  highest  of  the  High  and  also  is  suspected  of 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  JJisestablishment,  and  he  received  the  cordial 
support  of  such  eminent  Bitualists  as,  e.g, ,  Father  Benson,  of  Cowley.  Add 
to  this  the  huge  body  of  voters  who,  having  had  difficulties  with  the 
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examiners  in  their  younger  days,  secretly  detest  '*  intellect,"  the 
purely  political  Conservatives,  and  a  few  men  of  Liberal  sentiments 
who  opine  that  it  is  necessary  to  rally  round  the  G-overnment  at  this 
crisis,  and  you  will  easily  account  for  the  thumping  majority  of  Mr. 
Talbot.  To  give  an  idea  of  how  erratically  the  Toting  went  I 
may  mention  that  Drs.  Pusey  and  Liddon  favoured  the  Liberal 
Professor,  whilst  Dr.  Bright  compromised  by  abstention,  and  the 
ruck  of  Dr.  Pusey's  followers  went  hot  and  strong  for  Talbot. 
It  was  altogether  a  muddled  business,  so  far  as  the  Liberal  party  was 
•concerned,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  without  intending  the  least 
disrespect  to  Professor  Smith,  that  they  ran  the  wrong  horse.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  William  Henry  Gladstone,  or  even  some  young  Balliol 
nobleman,  woidd  have  pulled  to  greater  advantage,  whilst  if  another 
Boimdell  Palmer  could  have  been  discovered,  he  might  have  won  by 
half  a  neck.  As  it  is,  the  University  representation  seems  to  be  settled, 
and  at  the  next  vacancy  it  will  be  idle  to  subject  Oxford  to  the 
•excitement  of  a  contest,  which  inevitably  provokes  some  little  acerbity 
on  either  side,  and  in  the  present  instance  has  had  the  lamentable 
effect  of  consigning  a  distinguished  member  of  Professor  Smith's 
Committee  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  body  of  imaginative  gentlemen,  whose  head-quarters  are  said  to 
be  in  Lambeth,  have  been  exploiting  the  wild  notion  of  Corporate 
Be-union  in  Oxford.  They  contrived  to  collect  together  a  sympathising 
audience,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  JBombay,  and  built  a 
number  of  castles— or  rather  churches — in  the  air.  Apropos,  if  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  also  takes  two  to  patch  it  up.  Dr.  F. 
G.  Lee,  Mr.  Beginald  Blount,  and  others  of  their  kidney,  may  clamour 
for  absorption  into  the  Boman  Communion,  but  they  conveniently 
forget  that  the  Church  of  Bome  aims  at  taking  over  Anglicans  by 
driblets,  not  collectively.  Father  Oxenham,  of  Balliol,  is  about  the  only 
Eoman  Catholic  who  dreams  of  this  corporate  scheme  succeeding; 
moreover,  even  if  ''Barkis"  of  the  Vatican  should  be  **willin',"  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  English  clergy  and  laity  would  at  all  relish 
being  'verted.  It  is  almost  surprising  that  any  section  of  Oxford 
ehould  have  condescended  to  lend  an  ear  to  this  corporate  chimera. 

The  proposition  of  the  Commissioners  to  '*  sweat  down"  the  College 
revenues  in  order  to  create  a  host  of  superfluous  chairs,  and  further  to 
ondow  them  with  a  fine  disregard  of  economy,  has  been  received  with 
astonishment  and  disgust  by  all,  except  the  people  who  think  they  may 
obtain  one  of  these  new  Professorships.  The  last  Commission  called 
into  existence  a  member  of  new  Professorships,  whereof  some — qud 
the  University — hare  proved  worse  than  useless,  whilst  others,  such  as  the 
Waynflete  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Corpus  Professorship  of 
Latin,  have  done  good  service.  Of  course,  if  we  could  calculate  upon  a 
supply  of  such  mammoths  as  Dean  Mansell  and  Professors  Conington, 
Chiandler,  and  Jowett  to  lecture  on  subjects  bearing  upon  the  existing 
Academical  curriculum,  no  reasonable  man  would  grudge  the  expenditure 
•of  a  few  thousands  per  annum.  A  chair  of  **  Chinese  Metaphysics," 
however,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  necessity  for  Oxford,  and  really, 
opulent  as  the  University  is,  if  regarded  as  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  the  estates  of  its  twenty  Colleges — a  title  not 
quite  proven,  by-the-bye — it  is  not  so  superfluously  endowed  as  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  squandering  its  resources  on  ornamental 
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objects.  Eleemosynary  assistance  to  struggling  merit  has  been 
most  inequitably  swept  away,  and  now-a-days,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  obtain 
a  Scholarship  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  brunt  of  residence,  he  must 
first  attend  tor  seven  or  eight  years  a  public  school,  and  supplement 
the  Head  Master's  instruction  by  two  or  three  costly  coaches.  After 
thus  spending  about  a  thousand  pounds  he  may — assuming  that  he  i» 
gifted  with  average  talent  and  a  strong  memory — obtain  a  Scholarship 
of  £100  per  annum  for  four  years,  which  will — ^in  the  event  of  his  being 
ambitious  of  gaining  honours  in  the  schools,  and  eng^^ing  the  services 
of  more,  and  yet  more,  coaches — cover  about  one-third  of  his  annual 
expenditure  at  Oxford.  Send  Alton  Locke  to  the  University  with  a 
burning  thirst  for  knowledge,  an  unflagging  industry,  and  all  the 
errors  of  a  self-made  student  to  be  correctea — ^there  is  no  place  for  sufih 
a  youth  except  in  the  rank  of  the  neglected  unattached,  and  no 
provision  whatever  to  assist  him  to  obtain  a  degree.  It  was  not  so 
always.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Dr.  Ghdsford,  the  late  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  gave  a  humble  student  a  Servitorship,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
happened  to  be  penniless,  volunteered  at  his  own  charges  to  furnish  his 
rooms,  and  gave  directions  to  the  Precentor  to  see  that  this  was  done. 
When,  however,  the  Precentor  brought  in  a  bill,  inter  alia,  for  six 
chairs,  the  boorish  old  Grecian,  curtly  remarking  that  his  Servitors 
could  not  sit  on  more  than  one  at  once,  sent  five  of  the  chairs 
back  to  the  upholsterer.  Nor  was  the  Dean's  apparent  parsimony 
misplaced.  Eleemosynary  offices  such  as  Servitor^ps  were  subse- 
quently grasped  by  men  of  birth  and  means,  and  men,  when  the 
standard  of  poverty  was  found  to  be  so  variable,  it  was  hastily  argued 
that  these  aids  to  the  impecunious  must  infallibly  lead  to  jobbery,  and 
hence  they  were  converted  into  Scholarships  open  to  competition.  Within 
a  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  great  problem  of 
University  and  College  Beform  in  all  its  bearings.  One  conclusion^ 
however,  appears  unavoidable,  viz.,  that  the  wholesale  abstraction  of 
College  revenues  to  manufacture  professors  whose  lectures  nobody  will 
attend  would  be  an  act  of  insensate  fatuity. 

Oxford  is  already  enlarg^g  its  phylacteries,  and  generally  white- 
washing itself  in  preparation  for  the  '*  Commemoration^"  which  this 
year  will  fall  late.  As  I  write,  the  College  races  are  attracting  a 
certain  number  of  visitors  to  the  town.  The  Committee  of  the  0.  U.  B.  O. 
have  reduced  the  number  of  racing  nights  from  eight  to  six,  very  much 
to  the  gratification  of  the  oarsmen,  who  are  thereby  released  earlier 
from  the  severe  obligations  of  training.  The  rowing  this  year  is  quite 
up  to  the  average,  Keble  having  the  best  boat  on  the  river. 

Your  likeness  of  Dr.  Chanes  Beade — ^he  is  of  course  Doctor  in 
Oxford — is  most  excellent,  and  will  charm  his  friends  and  fautors  here. 
Your  artist  has  caught  his  happiest  expression,  and  the  portrait 
generally,  without  sinning  on  the  side  of  flattery,  or  on  that  of  burlesque, 
is  at  once  truthful  and  expressive.  Most  of  us  have  seen  his  features 
in  precisely  this  guise  when  telling  a  racy  anecdote  in  his  rooms  in 
the  Magdalen  ^'New  Buildings."  1  do  not  know  which  to  felicitate 
most^  the  great  author  or  The  Uxivebsity  Maqazinb. 
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Teinity  College,  Cambbidge, 

May  20th. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  fair  term's  work  into  six  weeks,  and  those  weeks- 
much  broken  up  by  our  May  gaieties.  We  are  now  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "May  Week,"  which  pours  out  its  teeming  life  in  boat  races,, 
cricket  matches,  lunch  and  supper  parties,  organ  recitals,  and  concerts^ 
and  dies  at  length  amid  cheering  and  dancing.  So  far  there  has  beea 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  weather.  It  has,  however,  been  not  the- 
very  best  the  month  can  ffive  us,  which  is  rather  disappointing,  after  • 
experiencing  that  very  best  a  week  ago. 

A  writer  from  Cambridge  has  no  political  excitement  to  chronicle^ 
such  as  has  just  been  drawing  the  eyes  of  all  England  upon  Oxford. 
Nor  have  there  been  any  opportunities  here  of  Hstening  to  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  other  statesmen.  It  is  a  wonder  that  our  Union  Society 
does  not  contrive  to  let  us  have  some  such  opportunity.  There  was  a 
little  talk  two  or  three  years  ago  of  getting  up  a  grand  celebration  after 
the  manner  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Oxford  Society.    Perhaps  to  have 

S'ven  effect  to  the  idea  would  have  looked  somewhat  like  mimicry  and 
ive  been  undignified.    It  is  doubtf  id  whether  we  could  have  mustered 
quite  so  remarkable  a  gathering. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Union  Debates  during  the  May  term, 
in  consequence  of  the  nimierous  ladies  who  adorn  the  gallery. 
Fortunately,  last  Tuesday's  speechifying  was  one  of  the  best  displays^ 
of  the  year.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  annoimcement  of 
the  names  of  the  new  officers  for  the  term,  who  duly  took  their  seats. 
The  outgoing  President,  a  great  favourite  with  the  House,  spoke  some- 
pathetic  words  of  farewell.     His  very  look  is  pathos. 

The  debate,  which  was  ably  opened,  a  gentleman  from  Clare  wittily 
and  eloquently  opposing,  was  upon  the  pohcy  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Question.  This  question  has  in  one  shape  or 
another  occupied  the  House  several  times  during  the  academical  year, 
invariably,  your  correspondent  believes,  with  a  triumph  for  the  cause" 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  our  Union 
premises  were  as  comfortable  as  those  at  Oxford.  The  ^^  magazine 
room  "  is  so  awkwardly  constructed  and  arranged  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  reader  in  it  not  to  suffer  from  either  stuffiness,  or 
draught,  or  want  of  light.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  windows 
along  one  side,  and  fixed  seats  of  a  queer  shape  just  under  the  windows 
and  aeainst  the  opposite  wall.  Architecturally,  the  building  would 
probamy  be  generally  adniitted  to  be  more  pleasing  than  that  at 
Oxford. 

The  architects  have  been  in  great  power  here  during  the  last  few 
years.  Almost  every  College  has  made  some  addition  to  its  outward 
form,  and  the  last  nine  months  have  seen  the  rapid  rise  of  the  new 
abode  of  our  **  great  and  manly  school  of  the  highest  theology."  (In 
such  words,  it  appears,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  lately 
characterised  the  teaching  of  our  Divinity  Professors.)  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  new  pile  opposite  St.  John's  will  be  an 
acquisition  to  Cambridge.  Some  say  that  it  will  have  a  stunted, 
look,  but  let  judgment  be  suspended  till  the  roof  is  on. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  once  more  of  the  familiar 
face  of  Mr.  Bandolph,  -who  was  not  many  years  ag^  one  of  the 
University  "Eight."  The  Zanzibar  Mission  was  fortimate  when  it 
secured  his  services.  Mr.  Ilandolph  preached  here  yesterday,  and  was 
announced  to  address  a  meeting  this  afternoon.  He  appears  to  be  in 
excellent  health. 

Cambridge  has  of  late  been  taking  a  very  warm  interest  in  foreign 
missions.  A  "  Mission  Aid  Association  "  has  been  established,  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Westcott,  with  a  view  to  interest 
University  men  in  the  work  which  is  going  on  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
^lobe  and  to  spread  information.  To  the  same  energetic  Professor  was 
due  in  large  measure  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Mission  at  Delhi,  from  which  we  may  hope  that  posterity  will  see  India 
reaping  fruits  of  advanced  education  as  well  as  of  religious  light. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  home  has  been  opened  at  Cambridge  for 
the  reception  of  students  who  intend  to  become  missionaries.  It  has 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  graduate,  whose  eminent  qualities  are 
1)retty  sure  (humanly  speaking)  to  command  success.  Mr.  Allnutt,  who 
was  formerly  tutor  of  tne  institution  which  has  developed  into  Cavendish 
'College,  has  been  known  since  his  resignation  of  that  post  as  a  most 
effective  parish  worker.  It  is  thought  and  said  by  many  that  the  new 
mission  home  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  "Selwyn  College,"  now  bo 
much  talked  about.  There  would  be  an  appropriateness  in  giving 
a  missionary  character  to  the  memorial  of  the  greatest  missionary  Bishop 
of  modern  times.  The  non-colleg^ate  student  system,  now  so  prominent 
~a  feature  among  us,  has  removed  many  difficulties  which  might 
otherwise  have  beset  the  project  of  establishing  a  new  denominational 
♦College. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  a  change  this  May  in  the  headship  of  the 
river.  The  Jesus  men  have  kept  far  away  from  Caius  eveiy  night,  and 
have  justified  their  claim  to  the  lead  which,  as  I  intimated  in  my  last 
letter,  they  have  been  taking  in  boating  affairs. 

The  bicyclists  have  now  a  fair  ground  for  exercising,  adjoining  the 
Trinity  and  Johnian  cricket  fields.  For  it  they  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  interest  of  a  Fellow  of  this  College,  well  known  for  his  two  hobbies, 
bicycling  and  organ  playing.  In  the  Inter- University  contest  on 
Saturday  they  did  not  shew  themselves  to  have  profited  by  their  lately 
acquired  advantages. 

The  University  Musical  Society  is  to  give  us  at  its  one  hundred 
;and  fifty-seventh  concert  the  glorious  Requiem  by  Friedrich  Eliel,  a 
•style  of  composition  for  which  Mr.  Stanford,  the  ruling  genius  of  ihe 
Society,  is  anxious  to  encourage  a  taste. 

We  are  waiting  impatiently  for  the  publication  of  Professor  Seeley's 
■book  upon  Baron  Stein.  It  will  be  the  first  great  historical  work  which. 
has  proceeded  from  the  Begins  Professor  of  Modern  History.  Presu- 
mably the  long  delay  in  its  appearance  is  due  to  a  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  the  author  that  that  which  is  intended  to  be  immortal  ought  not 
to  be  prematurely  bom. 


•  I 
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Tbinity  College,  Dublin. 

When  I  wrote  last  month,  I  mentioned  that  a  Commission  had  been 
sitting  to  devise  remedies  for  slackness  of  promotion  among  the  Fellows.. 
I  am  told  that  they  have  now  rex>orted.    I  have  not  seen  the  report,  but 
if  my  informants  are  accurate  in  describing  their  recommendation,  theso 
are  eminently  imsatisf actory.     They  propose  to  add  two  to  the  existing 
Senior  Fellows  :   and  no  doubt  for  the  moment  this  would  make  some- 
promotions,  though  it  would  not,  as  the  Commissioners  seem  to  fancy, 
give  everybody  two  steps  aU  the  way  down.    But  the  ultimate  residt 
would  be  that  the  Fellows  promoted  by  the  vacancies  thus  made  would 
have  nine  Seniors  to  get  ria  of  instead  of  seven,  before  any  of  them 
could  get  another  step.    What  was  really  wanted  was  a  provision  in  the- 
nature  of  superannuation,  for  Fellows  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity.. 
Juniors    would   naturaUy  be  tempted  to    think  many    more  Seniors- 
incapacitated  than  may  actually  be  so.     But  blindness  must  surely  be 
held  to  incapacitate  a  man  from  holding  an  important  administrative- 
post  in  an  educational  body — and  one  of  the  Seniors  is  afflicted  with 
blindness.    Few  men  have  done  better  work  in  their  day  than  the 
Senior  in  question,  and  I  for  one  should  be  the  last  to  wish  him  dealt 
hardly  with  in  his  honoured  old  age.     But  the  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  is  a  liberal  retiring  annuity — not  a  nominal  tenure  of 
office  of  which  he  cannot  perform  the  duties,  and  which  he  holds  to  the 
detriment  of  men  who  can.    Again,  loss  of  memory,  even  more  than 
blindness,  unfits  a  man  to  be  a  college  tutor — and  one  of  our  tutors 
has  completely  lost  his  memory. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  fitting  cases  for  supersession  and 
compensation — not  for  a  weak  compassion  which  is  injustice  to  others. 
The  sum  paid,  or  due,  to  the  College  out  of  the  Church  Surplus  is  the 
proper  fund  to  draw  upon  in  order  to  provide  superannuations.  The 
money  was  granted  as  a  compensation  for  the  right  of  presentation  to- 
livings ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  College  livings  offered  the  very 
safety-valve  that  is  now  wanted.  Morally,  merefore,  the  money  belongs- 
to  the  Junior  Fellows,  whose  prospects  have  been  injured.  With  this, 
fund  as  a  nucleus  it  ought  to  nave  been  easy  to  provide  liberal 
superannuation  for  at  least  the  two  men  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  a  due 
give-and-take  in  the  way  of  promotion  might  be  secured  by  some 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  in  the  abstract,  why  the- 
Board  should  have  a  nominal  power  of  ''co-opting"  its  members, 
limited  by  a  customary  rule  of  always  co-opting  the  senior  of  the  Junior 
Fellows.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Board 
should  divide  all  the  more  lucrative  College  offices  among  themselves, 
according  to  a  rule  which  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  formulated. 
I  speak  of  these  things  with  the  deference  due  from  one  uninitiated.  I 
speak  of  them  also  without  any  desire  to  blame  or  condemn  the  Boards 
who  are  not  responsible  for  their  own  constitution,  and  who,  as  a  rule, 
use  their  powers  with  justice  and  liberality.  But  the  present  arrange- 
ments seem  to  me  eminently  calculated  to  encourage  that  clinging  to 
office  and  emolument  which  is  at  present  injuring  the  efficiency  of  tho 
College  as  an  institution.  The  Commission  might  very  well  have 
extended  its  inquiries  in  this  direction.    Their  second  recommendation 
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is  even  more  imbecile  than  the  other.  They  propose  to  hold  a  Fellow- 
ship examination  yearly,  vacancy  or  no  vacancy ;  the  person  elected  to 
be  a  ''  Fellow  Desig^nate/'  and  to  succeed  in  order  of  seniority  to  the 
vacancy  when  it  does  occur.  A  suggestion  more  fitly  adapted  for  ruin- 
ing the  standard  of  Fellowship  prooably  never  was  devised  by  the  wit 
of  man. 

This  notable  scheme  will  probably  be  opposed  in  Parliament ;  and 
in  the  present  state  of  pubhc  affairs,  if  opposed  it  will  pretty  surely 
be  shelved.  Those  Fellows  who  are  in  immediate  expectation  of 
promotion  might  conceivably  be  better  pleased  to  get  the  two  steps 
(if  they  are  two,  which  is  doubtful)  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  futujre. 
But  though  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  there  are 
circumstances  where  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  an  absolute  hindrance  to 
your  ever  getting  the  two  in  the  bush.  In  other  words,  incomplete 
remedies  for  admitted  grievances  may  turn  out  as  bad  as  no  remedy 
at  all. 

Another  term  has  beg^n,  and  another  Kottdbos  is  out.  As  usual, 
the  proportion  of  English  verse  is  rather  in  excess.  It  is  all  very  good, 
but  in  a  classical  miscellany  one  wants  classics.  Of  the  trandated 
pieces  the  best  is  Mr.  Tyrrell's  Plautine  version  of  the  famous  Falstaff 
scene  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  II.,  Scene  4).  There  are  t3ertain 
expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  very  happily  imitated,  and  none  but  a 
student  ^of  Plautus  could  have  found  sudk  apt  equivalents  for  the 
''  base  comparisons "  of  the  dialogue.  Nihili  verum  for  a  ''  vile 
standing-tuck,"  will  puzzle  many,  until  thoy  recollect  that  there  is  a 
Plautine  verum  with  the  first  syllable  short,  and  which  does  not  mean 
true.  There  is  a  feature  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Kottahos  which  I 
m\ss  very  much  in  later  ones — ^I  mean  translations  frtnn  the  classics 
into  English  verse.  These  might  well  be  encouraged ;  few  exerciseB 
would  be  more  valuable  as  aids  to  scholarship. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  of  a  freak  of  certain  undergraduates  whereby 
Flood's  portrait  in  the  Dining  Hall  was  injured.  I  can  now  give  you 
some  further  details.  The  weapon  used  was  an  air  gim  and  not  a 
pea  rifie.  The  bullet  struck  the  extreme  lower  comer  of  the  canvas, 
not  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  as  I  said.  The  culprits  (for  there  were  two, 
the  owner  of  the  air  gun  and  the  actual  snooter)  declare  that  the 
affair  was  an  accident.  They  aimed  (they  say)  at  a  cat  on  the  parapet. 
The  buUet  deflected  and  passed  through  the  window.  Apparently, 
the  Board  has  accepted  their  excuse  :  for,  instead  of  being  rusticated 
(as  every  one  thought  they  would  be),  they  are  to  suffer  the 
compai-atively  light  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  and  passing  an. 
extra  examination  before  being  allowed  to  present  themselves  for 
Little-go. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  cricket  match  next  week — fifteen  of  Trinity 
a^inst  the  South  of  England  eleven.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  here  to 
give  you  the  report  of  it,  which  may  be  interesting.  Vacation  falls 
late  this  year,  so  I  may  have  more  to  teU  you  before  we  break  up. 
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The  last  link  which  connected  the  University  with  the  past 
■generation  is  broken.  Canon  Jenkyns,  who  for  so  many  years  mled 
most  ably  the  post  of  Professor  of  Divinity,  died  on  Tuesday, 
April  2nd,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two.  Dr.  Jenkyns  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  distinction.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  as  a  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  in  the  year  1816,  attaining  the  highest  honours  as  double  first 
-class.  He  was  at  Corous  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  fame  and  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold,  John  Keble,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men.  In  1 8 18  he  was  elected  by  competition  to  a 
Fellowship  of  Oriel,  at  that  time  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  attain- 
able ;  Oriel  being  then  at  the  summit  of  its  reputation.  In  1833  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Durham.  The  Prof  essorship  of  Divinity  soon  afterwards  becoming  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Eose,  Dr.  Jenkyns  undertook  the 
work  of  the  Divinity  Chair;  and  when  promoted  in  1839  to  a  Canonry, 
was  formally  transferred  to  the  Divinity  Professorship,  which  he 
occupied  as  long  as  his  health  permitted  him  to  work.  For  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Professor  Jenkyns  continued  his  lectures  in 
theology ;  and  his  learning  and  acumen  were  so  highly  valued  that  num- 
bers of  young  men  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  three  terms  at  Durham 
4tfter  the  completion  of  their  course  elsewhere,  a  practice  which  has 
gradually  disappeared  owing  to  the  establishment  of  Theological 
Colleges,  and  the  introduction  of  a  theological  curriculimi  in  the  older 
Universities.  Dr.  Jenkyns  possessed  great  powers  of  teaching ;  and 
had  the  singular  gift  of  being  able  to  lecture  down  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  duller  students,  while  supplying  materials  of  thought  and  reading 
to  the  highest.  Many  of  his  pupus  have  since  proved  themselves 
distinguished  theologians.  Some  have  been  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  and 
^11  bear  testimony  to  the  clearness  and  value  of  the  instruction  with 
which  Dr.  Jenkyns'  lectures  abounded.  The  secret  of  his  power  as  a 
lecturer  depended  in  great  part  on  his  diligence  as  a  student.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  reading  in  reference  to  his  lectures.  On  some  subjects, 
•especially  on  Liturgies  and  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  had  worked 
most  assiduously  at  the  original  sources.  His  copies  of  authors  were 
-scored  and  marked  with  the  evidences  of  exact  and  continued  study. 
His  best  courses  of  lectures  were  considered  to  be  those  on  the  two 
^subjects  just  named ;  and  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistles.  His  organisa- 
tion of  the  course  of  theological  reading  was  very  remarkable.  His 
lectures  were  given  mostly  from  notes,  and  no  copies  of  them  written  by 
Ihim  in  MS.  remain,  save  of  a  few  more  formal  courses  which  he  gave 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  the  year  1864,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
accident.  Canon  Jenkyns  felt  compelled  to  resign  the  Professorship, 
though  still  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  Cathedral  appointment. 
He  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  Botley  Hill,  Southampton,  where  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  an  estate,  and  after  that  time  he  was  only 
seen  in  Durham  for  his  canonical  residence. 

Canon  Jenkyns  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  an  interesting 
literary  discovery  some  years  ago  when  searching  in  the  Library  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  in  connection  with  his  valuable  edition  of  Cranmer's 
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works.  He  met  with  a  copy  of  the  thirteen  Articles  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1539  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  at  the  command  of  Henry  the 
Eighth;  the  purpose  of  which  Articles  was  to  effect  a  union 
between  England  and  the  Protestant  princei  of  Germany,  at  the  time 
when  Senry  feared  a  united  attack  from  Erance  and  Spain.  The 
permanent  literary  interest  of  the  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Beformers  made  use  of  these  Articles  in  drawing  up  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  English  Church.  The  edition  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
works,  above  alluded  to,  which  Dr.  Jenkyns  brought  out  shortly  before 
his  appointment  to  Durham,  was  marked  by  scholarlike  accuracy  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  standard  edition. 

At  the  time  when  the  Durham  Uniyersity  Commission  sat  in  1862, 
some  scandal  waa  raised  at  the  discovery  that,  whilst  the  tutors  were 
poorly  paid,  the  Professors,  with  their  larger  incomes,  had  received  a 
portion  of  the  fees  paid  by  students,  which  in  some  cases  exceeded  £200 
a  year.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  departed,  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
Dr.  Jenkyns  put  aside  all  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 
It  was  year  by  year  invested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  found  a  Theological 
Scholarship. 

Dr.  Jenkyns  was  the  last  of  the  ''  (Golden  Canons ;  "  the  income  of 
such  canonries,  though  variable,  being  supposed  to  amount  to  several 
thousands  per  annum. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Jenkyns  was  a  man  of  most  estimable  character. 
He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  in  theology  a  divine  of  the  old 
moderate  High  Church  school.  Up  to  the  last  he  retained  his  faculties 
unimpaired.  He  possessed  great  powers  of  administration  and  sound 
judgment,  and  was  known  as  an  excellent  man  of  business ;  endowed 
with  vigorous  natural  sense  and  large  culture. 
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Ths  Jewish  Hessiah :  A  Critical 
History  of  the  Messianic  Idea 
among  the  Jews,  from  the  Rise  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  Closing  of  the 
Talmud.  By  James  Drunmiondy 
B.A.,  Plrofessor  of  Theology  in 
Manchester  New  College.  London : 
Longman.     1877. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Drummond's 
work,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
own  merit,   which  is  of  a  high 
order,  but  also  as  an  indication  of 
the  increasing  desire  on  tha  part 
of  educated  men  to  broaden  the 
basis    of    religious    thought    by 
making  acquaintance  with  sources 
of  information  which  have  been 
scandalously  neglected.     So  long 
as  a  little  Latin  and  less  Oreek 
formed  the  main  acquirements  of 
the    English   theologian,   and  so 
long    as    his    acquaintance    with 
Hebrew  was   derived   from   dic- 
tionaries which    took  their  inter- 
pretations   from  the  Yulgate,   it 
was  natural  enough  to  assume  that 
the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old, 
and    the    twenty-seven    of     the 
New    Testament     contained    the 
whole  carpus  of  theological  truth. 
It  is  true  that   the    publication 
— ^in   1698    and   1700 — of  Suren- 
huse's    noble  translation  of    the 
Mishna  (cited  by  Mr.  Drummond) 
left  the  students  to  whom  those 
valuable  volumes  were  accessible 
without  excuse.     No  one  familiar 
with  that  book — which  Dr.  Adam 
Clark  declared  to  be  an  indispens- 
able   part    of    every    theological 
library— can  doubt  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  to  understand  what 
was  the  Jewish  faith  at  the  time  of 
Christ  from  the  mere  study  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa.    That  much  greater 
value  ana  authority  is  possessed 
by  the  judiciary  treatises  of  the 
Mishna,  such  as  the  tract  Sanhe- 


drin,  than  by  such  books  as  Esther 
or  Canticles,   is  apparent  to   the 
humblest    capacity.       The    man 
familiar  with  the  J  ewish  Law,  not 
as  Encplish  divines  say  it  ought  to 
have  been,  but  as  literature  tells 
as  that  it  was,  understood  by  the 
writer  of  the  First  Gk>spel,  can  un- 
derstand that  Gospel.    He  who  is 
not  must  fail  altogether  to  under- 
stand many  of  its  main  doctrines. 
It  is    therefore   matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  see  how  the  full  and 
luminous  literature,  not  only  of 
the  Jews,  but  of  their  contempo- 
raries,   is    now   gradually  being 
made    accessible    to  the  English 
reader.    Mr.  Baring  Gh)uld  (in  a 
somewhat    perfunctory    manner) 
has  indexed  one  group  of  early 
Christian  writings.    What  Suren- 
huse  has  made  accessible  we  have 
hinted.     The  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeeologyis  furthering  the  com- 
parative study  of  religious  history 
and    dog^a    by    translations    of 
Assyrian   and  Egyptian   records. 
And  now  Mr.  Drummond  comes 
forward  with  abstracts  of  the  little 
kiiow^  books  of  Enoch,  the  As- 
sumption of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
and  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  together 
with  references  to  other  sources  of 
Aramaic  literature. 

The  book  is  likely  to  be  so  useful 
to  those  who  are  desirous  to  arrive 
at  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
any  theology  but  such  as  is  purely 
imaginative,  that  we  shall  do  no 
ill  service  to  the  author  by  point- 
ing out  first  the  main  defect  of  his 
position,  and  secondly  the  mischief 
that  we  think  he  does  to  his  own 
deamess  of  thought,  no  less  than 
to  the  minds  of  his  readers,  by  the 
adoption  of  written  transliterations 
and  barbarous  theological  terms. 
As  to  the  first,   Mr.  Drummond 
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says  in  his  preface,  with  regard  to 
the  Targum  and  tiie  Tabnud,  and 
kindred  works,  "  Of  these  I  can- 
not pretend  to  have  made  any 
special  study."  He  has  thus 
omitted  the  part  of  Hamlet  from 
the  play ;  and  been  led  to  waste 
on  the  useless  contentions  of  the 
German  critics,  on  whose  works  his 
own  is  built,  much  of  that  clear 
insight  and  judicious  reasoning 
which  would  have  gone  far  more 
directly  to  the  poini  if  he  had 
devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of 
Surenhuse,  and  of  that  other 
great  work  to  which  he  refers,  the 
''Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudi- 
cum  et  Eabbinicum,"  of  Bux- 
torfiP.  Above  all,  in  the  masterly 
summary  given  by  Maimonides 
of  the  nve  separate  Jewish 
theories,  all  aUke  orthodox, 
of  the  reign  of  the  Anointed  King, 
Mr.  Drummond  would  have  found 
a  torch  that  would  have  enabled 
him  to  advance  with  at  once  a 
more  rapid  and  a  more  certain  step 
on  the  path  he  has  happily  chosen. 
The  other  point  on  which  we 
conceive  that  Mr.  Drummond  courts 
confusion  of  ideas,  is  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  transliterated 
word  Messiah,  and  of  the  bar- 
barous adjective  Messianic.  The 
original  of  the  former  word  has 
a  definite  meaning,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  an  authoritative 
definition,  on  the  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish legislature,  when  applied  to 
the  only  two  subjects  of  its  special 
use,  the  possessors  of  either  the 
Boyal  or  the  sacerdotal  dignities. 
Transliterated,  or  turned  into  an 
adjective,  the  word  indicates  to  the 
mind  a  vague  g^oup  of  scattered 
ideas,  which  differ  totally  according 
to  the  subjective  medium  through 
which  they  are  derived.  To  Mai- 
monides they  had  one  meaning, 
to  Mr.  Drummond  another,  to  Dr. 
Pusey  a  third — not  only  different, 
but  opposed,  or  even  mutually 
exdusive.     *  *  Messianic  passages' ' 


in  the  Bible  should  properly 
mean  those  in  which  the  word 
"anointed,"  or  '*to  anoint,"  oc- 
curs. Let  the  student  collect  all 
these,  and  read  them  in  Hebrew ; 
and  he  will  understand  the  remark 
of  Oesenius  on  the  use  of  the  word. 
Nor  will  it  be  without  surprise 
that  he  finds  that  such  a  meaning 
as  Dr.  Pusey,  for  instance,  would 
attach  to  the  adjective,  is  based, 
not  on  the  Bible,  or  on  any  pas- 
sage in  it,  but  on  upwards  of 
seventy  Targums,  some  of  which 
are  arbitrarily  selected,  and  others 
as  arbitrarily  ignored,  by  the 
Christian  theologian. 

The  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
word  anointed  has  now  assumed 
so  special  and  personal  a  meaning 
that  the  original  idea  is,  to  most 
persons,  entirely  lost.  The  senses 
attributed  to  the  transliterated 
word  Messias,  on  the  contrary,  are 
so  various  that  the  adoption  of  this 
form  produces  great  confusion.  If 
the  Bible  were  plainly  and  truth- 
fully translated,  this  confusion 
would  be  impossible.  The  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writers  becomes  clear 
when  their  words  are  rendered 
into  plain  English,  instead  of  being 
only  partially  so  rendered.  And 
the  employment  of  so  conventional 
and  altogether  confusing  an  adjec*- 
tive  as  that  to  which  we  object 
would  then  become  simply  im- 
possible. 

A  disadvantage  attending  on  the 
use  of  the  transliterated  terms 
becomes  palpable  if  we  refer  to 
such  a  passage  as  the  famous,  but 
scandalously  mistranslated  sixth. 
verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
This,  in  the  phraseology  to  which 
we  object,  will  be  generally  styled 
a  **  Messianic  passage."  It  con> 
tains,  however,  no  mention  of  an 
Anointed  King,  although  it  does 
contain  an  equivalent  of  the  name 
of  Hezekiah,  to  whose  birth  it 
refers.  Whether  this  verse  has, 
or  has  not,  a  prophetic  meaning'. 
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is  one  of  the  points  which  is  in 
debate  between — ^to  take  the  ex- 
treme parties — orthodox  disputants 
who  have  no  learning,  and  learned 
disputants  who  have  no  orthodoxy. 
To  term  the  passage  ^*  Messianic  " 
either  begs  the  question  by  inti- 
mating that  it  is  actually  prophetic, 
or  so  awkwardly  indicates  the  fact 
that  its  sense  is  disputed  as  to  do 
nothing  but  mislead. 

By  the  twelfth  century,  as  we 
know  from  the  writings  of  Mai- 
monides,  the  Jewish  people  had 
elaborated  those  five  distinct  theo- 
ries of  the  nature  of  the  reig^n  of 
an  expected  Anointed  King  which 
form  so  many    distinct  cases  of 
what    Mr.   Drummond    calls   the 
Messianic  idea.     From  a  careful 
investigation     of     the     different 
parables  contained  in  the  Gospels, 
it  becomes  evident  that  these  differ- 
ent theories  were  also  held,  by  dif- 
ferent schools,  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
While  the  Eoyal  House  of  Judah 
occupied    the    throne    of    Israel, 
although  the  hope  of  a  youthful 
monarch's  reign  would,   in  most 
cases,   be   far  brighter  than  the 
retrospect  at  the  dose,  the  idea  of 
the  future  glory  of  an  Anointed 
King  was  not  one  that  can  be  con- 
ceived as  at  all  likely  to  arise.    At 
all  events,  there  is  not,  as  Oesenius 
states,  any  passage  in  the  Law  or 
the  Prophets  which  certainly  and 
imequivocally  indicates    such    an 
idea.     Wo    first    trace   it  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel ;   for  the  date  of 
which  Mr.  Drummond  cites  only 
one  of  the  several  distinct  proofs. 
In  this  book,  which  is  not  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Prophets,  are  to  be 
found  the  two  distinct  ideas  of  a 
Son  of  Man,   who  was  to  have 
dominion,  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  fourth 
kingdom;    and  of   the    anointed 
Prince  who  was  to  be  cut  off  after 
threescore      and       two      weeks. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  in 
•question  to  identify  these  two  per- 


sonages ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
fall  of  the  latter,  which  is 
usually  explained  as  referring  to 
Judas  Maccabeus,  seems  to  ^ew 
that  the  special  sense  in  which  the 
Targums  af  terweirds  used  the  word 
Messiah  as  an  interpolation  or 
substitution  in  seventy-one  dis- 
tinct passages  (collected  by  Elias, 
in  his  ''  Meturffeman,"  and  cited 
by  Buxtorff),  nad  not  obtained 
acceptance  at  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

A  literary  investigation  of  the 
historic  use  of  the  word  anointed  as 
applied  to  a  King,  to  a  High  Priest, 
or  to  the  special  case  of  the  Deputy 
High  Priest  unctus  hellOy  must  first 
exhaust  the  cases  where  the  word 
is  found  to  occur  in  the  Bible.     It 
must  next  shew  the  distinct  and 
important    provisions    by    which 
the  oral  law  defines  and  explains 
the  use  of  the  term.    This  founda- 
tion laid,   the    work  which    Mr. 
Drummond  has  reproduced  from  a 
portion  of  the  Oerman  theological 
writers  will  fall  into  its  right  place. 
And  from  the  whole  argument  may 
be  educed  the  sense  in  which  the 
language  of    the    different    New 
Testament  writers  as  to  the  Hope  of 
Israel  in  their  time  was  understood 
by  those  who  were  addressed.    In 
presence  of  the  profound  disregard 
of  this  truthful  mode  of  historic 
investigation  which  is  a  feature  of 
modem    orthodoxy,    Mr.    Drum- 
mond has  done  good  service  to  the 
student.     The  book  is  not  such  an 
one  as  a  man  of  his  candour  and 
acumen  would  have  written  had 
he  gone  directly  to  the  fountain 
head.    But  in  the  prevailing  Egyp- 
tian darkness  with  reference  to  the 
true  history  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, it  is  a  torch  of  no  little 
illuminating  power.    Above  all,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  central  idea  of  the  eternal 
permanence  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  maintenance  or  restora- 
tion of   the   fu^    service  of  the 
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Temple  ritual,  and  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  was  that 
which  lent  the  fullest  force  and 
vigour  to  the  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
whether,  according  to  one  view,  it 
should  precede,  or,  according  to 
another,  follow,  the  resurrection  of 
the  Children  of  Israel.  To  any 
other  family  of  man,  the  express 
words  of  the  Mishna,  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  canon  of  in- 
terpretation, deny  any  expectation 
of  immortality;  a  fact  in  which 
may  be  found  the  clue  to  the 
intense  outburst  of  national  hatred 
which  everywhere  marked  the 
footsteps  of  certain  early  Chris- 
tian teachers. 

We  must  add  one  word  as  to 
the  elaborate  detail  with  which 
Hengstenberg,  Hilgenfeld,  Ewald, 
and  Mr.  Drummond  discuss  the 
possible  dates  indicated  by  the 
famous  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel. 
It  is  matter  for  no  small  astonish- 
ment that  not  one  of  these  learned 
men  appears  to  have  turned  his 
attention  to  the  profound  ignorance 
of  Jewish  writers  on  the  subject  of 
chronology.  Josephus  distinctl}- 
states  that  seventy  years  intervened 
between  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus.  The  modem 
Jewish  chronology  dates  the  close 
of  the  seventy  years  of  cap- 
tivity "  in  the  second  year  of 
their  coming  unto  the  house  of 
God  at  Jerusalem."  (Ezra  iii.  8.) 
This  mode  of  reckoning  accounts 
for  the  dating  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Daniel  **in  the  third  year  of 
Cjrrus,  King  of  Persia,"  and  for 
the  inversion  of  the  historic  order 
of  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
adopted  by  this  writer  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  term.  The  actual 
interval  was  thirty-eight  years; 
80  that  an  error  of  thirty  years  oc- 
curs in  this  single  period.  From 
Cyrus  to  the  Feast  of  Encaenia,  at 
'*'he  re-opening  of  the  Temple  after 


its  desecration  by  Epiphanes,  was 
three  himdred  and  seventy-four 
years.  According  to  the  modem 
Jewish  reckoning,  it  was  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  years.  The 
feast  in  question  occurred  B.C. 
165.  According  to  the  Jews  it 
was  B.o.  137.  Errors  of  so  pal- 
pable and  gross  a  nature  within  a 
well  ascertained  period  of  time 
are  enough  to  shew,  how  idle  is 
the  attempt  to  determine  where 
any  Jewish  writer,  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Ezra,  commenced  or 
closed  his  terms  of  reckoning. 
That  a  period  of  seventy  times, 
whether  weeks,  years,  or  weeks  of 
years,  was  in  some  measure  in- 
dicated as  bearing  upon  the  hopes 
of  the  Maccabean  warfare,  is  tole- 
rably clear.  But  it  has  baffled  every 
inquirer  to  trace  the  links.  The 
reason  probably  may  be  found  in 
the  Jewish  notions  of  chronology ; 
sanctioned  as  they  are  by  the  seal 
of  the  Chief  Eabbi  down  to  tho 
present  year. 

A  Short  View  of  the  History  and 
Consequences  of  Frimogeniture  in 
England.  By  Charles  Jamesi 
Cooper,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Cambridge : 
Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.     1878. 

This  little  treatise  is  too  tech- 
nical to  belong  to  literature  proper, 
but  it  deserves  study  by  those* 
who  wish  for  a  lucid,  historic, 
and  practical  statement  of  the 
subject,  by  a  barrister  committed 
to  no  special  pleading. 

I%e  Folk  Lore  of  China,  and  its 
Affinities  with  that  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys. 
Hong  Kong :  China  Mail  Office. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

To  study  folk  lore  comparatively 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
world  folk  are  a  very  limited  set 
of  people.  There  are  broad  con- 
trasts, it  is  true,  between  the  life 
of  race  and  race ;  but  in  minor 
details  and  homely    ways    there 
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are  striking  and  plentiful  parallels. 
The  Chinese  have  mesmerism  and 
ghosts,  evil  eyes  and  fairy  women, 
charms  and  genii,  omens  and 
frightened  fancies,  mermaids, 
mirages,  and  magic  mirrors,  sea 
serpents  and  luclry  numbers,  with 
many  other  curious  happening^  or 
beliefs  that  are  familiar  to  us,  if 
not  popular  with  our  scientists. 
And  as  for  stories,  we  may  go  to 
China  for  Ali  Baba  and  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon. 

This  work,  which  is  printed  in 
Hong  Kong,  contains  piore  infor- 
mation than  we  have  space  to 
particularise.  Though  we  cannot 
express  ourselves  as  charmed  at 
the  imagination  and  fancy  of  John 
Chinaman,  which  indeed  seem 
somewhat  dwarfish  and  iinlovely, 
yet  the  present  work  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  the 
very  instructive  subject  of  the  foUc 
lore  of  different  nations. 


Studies  in  the  IdylU.  An  Essay 
>on  Mr.  Tennyson's  *^  Idylls  of  the 
King:'  By  Henry  Elsdale.  C. 
Kegan  Paul,  and  Co.  London. 
1878. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  at 
South  Kensington  some  sheets  of 
flower-studies,  executed  in  the 
School  of  Design.  Each  sheet  con- 
sisted of  a  flower  painted  from 
nature,  and  beneath  this  a  conven- 
tionalised representation  of  the 
same  blossom,  adapted  to  a  wall- 
paper. 

Some  of  Mr.  Elsdale's  criticism 
is  rather  of  the  wall-pattern  order. 

A  flower  doubtless  is  itself  a 
symbol.  We  feel*  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning  underlying  the  material 
presentment,  and  when  a  painter 
of  genius  paints  it,  instead  of  copy- 
ing a  particular  violet  or  rose  he 
gives  us  the  very  essential  type^ 
very  violet  or  very  rose,  and 
causes  us  to  feel  more  deeply  con- 
ficious  of  some  inner  meaning. 

Speaking  of  the  ''  Idylls  of  the 


King,"  Mr.  Elsdale  says:  ''A 
marked  feature  in  this  poem  is  its 
hidden  and  allegorical  reference. 
The  poet  has  himself  elsewhere  told 
us,  as  if  to  take  away  any  possible 
doubt  upon  the  question,  that  the 
life-long  struggle  of  the  King 
shadows  forth  *  sense  at  war  with 
soul.'  "  And  the  knights  and  ladies 
Mr.  Elsdale  interprets  into  the  com- 
ponentpartsof  thesoulof  man,  or  his 
various  qualities ;  for  example, 
Lyonors,  Lynette,  and  Garoth  are 
respectively  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 
Geraint  is  suspicion,  Enid,  feminine 
purity  and  sweetness,  and  the 
sword,  the  hall,  the  chair, and  all  the 
other  surroundings  of  Arthur,  are 
rigidly  defined.  No  doubt  the 
struggle  of  Arthur,  or  the  struggle 
of  any  man  who  has  tried  to  live  the 
higher  life  and  to  raise  his  fellows 
with  him,  does  shadow  forth 
"  sense  at  war  with  soul,"  and 
when  the  history  of  such  an  one 
has  been  fused  in  the  poet's  mind 
it  issues  thence  rather  as  the 
history  of  an  ideal  life  than  that 
of  an  individual  man,  and  his 
surroundings  become  in  a  sense 
typical,  like  the  painter's  flowers ; 
but  to  push  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation too  far  makes  us  feel  as 
if  we  were  dealing  with  conven- 
tional abstractions,  not  men  and 
women. 

Apart  from  this  there  is  some 
fair  criticism  in  the  little  book  be- 
fore us,  which  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable  to  students  of  Tennyson. 
But  of  criticism  of  the  poets  we 
are  somewhat  weary,  and  of  criti- 
cism of  criticisms,  and  criticism 
of  criticism  of  criticisms  again. 
Truly  of  the  making  of  books  there 
is  no  end.  To  write  a  critical  work 
may  become,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  a  f  avoiuite  pastime  during  con- 
valescence, and  there  are  always 
convenient  friends,  like  Mr. 
Elsdale's,  who  urge  the  publication 
of  work  not  at  first  designed  for 
such  an  end.     We  take  exception 
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to  the  tide,  ''  Studies  in  the 
Idylls ; "  as  being  too  broad  a 
designation  for  studies  of  a  par- 
ticular volume  or  author  of  Idylls. 
If  any  poems  are  to  be  known  as 
the  IdyUSy  they  surely  are  those  of 
Theocritus. 


hiB  Unveiled :  A  Master-hey  to  the 
Mysteries  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Science  and  Theology.  By  H.  P. 
Blavatsky.  New  York:  Bouton. 
London:  Quaritch. 

Madame  Blavatsky  has  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and  has  seen  and 
recorded  many  strange  things. 
Her  volumes  are  of  considerable 
value,  as  an  account  of  the  practice 
of  magic,  but  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  their  title  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory  as  a  whole. 
Had  she  aimed  at  less,  and  pro- 
ceeded only  where  her  ground 
could  be  made  reasonably  finn,  she 
would  have  accomplished  a  greater 
work.  She  will  not  content  her- 
self with  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation; we  find  old  historic 
mysteries  and  actual  experiences 
that  are  really  pregnant  wdth 
suggestiveness,  mingled  with  un- 
proved assumptions  of  the  wildest 
kind,  and  superficial  theories  dog- 
matically asserted.  Those  who 
have  waded  through  that  marsh- 
lighted  quagmire,  redeemed  oc- 
casionally by  a  less  uncertain  ray 
or  a  solid  bit  of  foothold,  the 
*  *  Anacalypsis ' '  of  Godfrey  Higgins, 
may  form  an  idea  of  what  tnese 
volumes  are  in  their  own  line. 
While  shewing  evidences  of  very 
wide  reading  and  travelled  ex- 
perience, they  yet  disclose  a  fatal 
flimsiness. 

To  the  collector  of  cm-iosities 
they  will  be  invaluable ;  they 
contain  more  marvels  than  any 
other  work  we  know.  If  the 
authoress  were  not  throughout  a 
little  too  sure  that  she  has  dis- 
covered the  "secret  doctrine"  of 
the  ancient  mages,  her  book  might 


have  more  nearly  approximated 
to  a  real  contribution  to  psycho- 
logic literature.  As  it  is,  it  will 
but  appal  the  student  of  careful 
mind. 

One  instance  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  style  of  argument  will 
suffice.  She  refers  to  a  passage 
from  the  Sepher  Yezirah,  saying, 
"It  is  interesting  to  recall  He- 
brews i.  7,  in  connection  with  this 
passage,  *  Who  maketh  his  angels 
(messengers)  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  (servants,  those  who 
minister)  ajflame  of  fire.'  The  re- 
semblance is  too  striking,  for  ua 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  of  *  Hebrews '  was  as 
familiar  with  the  'Kabala'  a» 
adepts  usually  are."  Now  in 
simple  fact,  whether  the  writers- 
of  Hebrews  or  Yezirah  were 
"adepts"  or  not,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  either  to  convey 
the  passage  from  the  other.  It  ia 
found  in  Psalms  civ.  4,  whence 
both  very  naturally  quote  it. 

ITie  Organon:  A  Quarterly 
Anglo-American  Journal  of  Ho- 
moeopathic Medicine  and  Progpres- 
sive  Collateral  Science.  Liverpool : 
Adams  Holden.   1878. 

Thelate  Dr.Samuel  Hahnemann, 
who  originated  the  w&rd  Ho- 
moeopathy, lived  long  enough  to 
see  spreading  all  over  Europe  a 
flood  of  nondescript  quackery 
calling  itself  by  that  name.  Of  the 
grief  which  filled  the  master's 
heart  at  this  profanation  of  what 
he  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of 
all  causes,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  A  worse  or  weaker  man 
than  he  would  have  despaired; 
Hahnemann  committed  "true 
Homoeopathy ' '  to  the  care  of  *  *  Mon 
bon  Dieu,"  who,  he  felt  assured,, 
had  revealed  it  to  himself;  and 
quietly  predicted  that  it  would 
begin  to  be  understood  in  three 
hundred  years,  Less  than  a  sixth 
of  that  time  has  elapsed  since  he 
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uttered  the  prophecy ;  and  we 
confess  that  we  opened  this  new 
homoeopathic  journal  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  it  much  like 
the  ordinary  run  of  so-called 
"  homoeopathic"  literature ;  about 
most  of  wnich  a  lay-reader  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  useful  or  harm- 
ful, scientific  or  otherwise,  it  has 
at  least  about  as  much  to  do  with 
anything  that  should  properly 
be  called  **  Homoeopathy "  as  it 
has  with  Chinese  grammar.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised ;  from 
beginning  to  end  this  first  number 
of  the  "  Organon  "  rings  with  the 
unmistakable  echo  of  the  master's 
Toice. 

The  fault  of  the  work  consists, 
we  think,  in  a  tone  of  too  Pharisaic 
severity  towards  the  pseudo- 
homoeopaths.  The  writers  (young 
men,  we  imagine)  seem  hardly  to 
recognise  how  many  were  the 
difficulties,  how  great  the  tempta- 
tions, to  which  the  original  traitors 
to  Hahnemann's  pure  doctrine 
succumbed.  True  Homoeopathy 
bears  one  mark  at  least  of  Divine 
origin,  in  that  it  is  found  practically 
impossible  to  keep  it  as  a  rule  of 
action  except  for  those  who  have 
an  enthusiasm  for  it  as  a  living 
principle.  If  the  editors  of  "Or- 
ganon" really  have  the  resolution 
to  treat  the  human  body,  as  Dr. 
Hahnemann  did,  always  as  a  whole ; 
if  they  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  tinker  away  at  one  or  two 
specially  inconvenient  symptoms, 
in  the  strength  of  their  faith  that 
such  tinkering  diminishes  their 
chance  of  subduing  the  hidden 
disease, — ^we  congratulate  them 
and  their  patients.  But  such 
faith  and  courage  are  not  to 
be  enected  from  the  average 
practitioner.  The  average  practi- 
tioner,— this  is  virtually  what 
the  **  Organon  "  has  to  say — has  a 
right  to  conduct  his  affairs  accord- 
ing   to  such   light  as  has  been 


vouchsafed  to  him ;  but  he  has  no 
right  to  call  himself  a  homoeopath. 
To  profess  oneself  the  emissary  and 
exponent  of  a  teacher  whose  name 
one  is  bringing  into  contempt, 
whose  thoughts  one  has  never  tried 
to  understand,  and  whose  pur- 
poses one  is  doins^  one's  best  to 
thwart,  is  a  speculation  that  may 
be  lucrative  but  is  of  doubtful 
morality. 

Another  pen  adds  to  the  above* 
the  suggestion  that  if  the  physical 
organism  were  absolutely  respon- 
sive to  the  soul,  and  unclogged 
by  any  hereditary  peculiarities, 
Hahnemannic  idealism  might  be- 
perfection.  As  matters  are,  how- 
ever, it  is  feared  that  some  amount 
of  tinker-work  in  medicine  will 
always  have  to  be  consented  to. 
But  we  ought  to  thank  anyone  for 
reminding  us  of  the  ideal  concep- 
tion of  medicine  as  ''  a  science  of 
the  whole  as  well  as  the  parts,  and 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body."* 

Faust.  By  Goethe.  Translated 
into  English  Yerse  by  Charles 
Hartpole  Bowen.  London :  Long- 
mans.   1878. 

To  those  who  imagine  that 
Fashion  confines  her  sway  to  the 
precincts  of  Vanity  Fair,  may  be 
recommended  a  flying  visit  to  the 
world  of  literature,  where  will  be 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
lations of  "  Faust "  to  give  rise  to 
an  impression  that  that  poem  has 
a  large  popular  circulation  in 
England.  We  opine,  however, 
that  it  is  the  translating  rather 
than  the  reading  that  is  the  fashion, 
and  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Bowen's 
efforts,  brought  to  light  after  forty 
years'  darkness  with  the  kind  in- 
tent "  to  save  any  friends 
who  may  hereafter  care  to  read  it 
the  trouble  of  perusing  a  manu- 
script." The  translation  is  for 
the  most  part  scrupulously  accu- 
rate,   thought  for   thought,    and 
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the  versification  is  graceful  and 
rhythmical.  But  the  elevated  tone 
of  Goethe's  language  is  entirely 
wanting,  necesaarily  so,  indeed, 
when  a  writer  of  no  extraordinary 
talent  has  imposed  upon  himseK 
the  double  obligation  of  translat- 
ing literally  as  well  as  into  verse. 
If  Mr.  Bowen  had  been  content  to 
sacrifice  the  letter  more,  he  might 
have  sacrificed  the  spirit  less.  For 
example,  we  may  point  to  the  ex- 
quisite song,  **  Es  war  ein  Konig 
in  Thule,"  which,  as  here  rendered, 
reads  almost  like  a  nursery  rhyme. 

He  notliing  prized  bo  dearly, 
He  drained  it  at  each  feast ; 
His  eyes  he  wept  out  nearly, 
When  he  from  it  did  taste. 

Then  sat  at  kingly  festival, 
His  knights  around  liim,  he 
Within  his  lofty  father's  hall, 
In  his  castle  on  the  sea. 

He  saw  it  whirling,  drinking, 
Sink  deep  into  the  sea  ; 
He  felt  lus  own  eyes  sinking. 
No  drop  again  drank  he  ! 

We  are  bound  to  confess,  how- 
<wer,  that  this  unfortunate  song 
does  not  fare  very  much  better 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Anster,  whose 
translation  was  chosen  for  the 
Tauchnitz  edition.  With  Faust's 
first  speech,  perhaps  more  di£B.cult 
to  translate  properly  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  tragedy,  Mr. 
Bowen  has  had  a  greater  measure 
•of  success. 


Medusa  and  Other  Poems.  By  Lady 
Charlotte  Elliot.  London :  C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co.     1 878. 

To  be  candid,  we  could  not  say 
that  we  should  be  conscious  of 
heavy  loss  were  some  of  these 
poems  to  **  dissolve  and  leave  not 
a  wrack  behind. "  But  to  continue 
our  truthful  mood,  we  readily 
allow  that  there  are  poems  here 
which  we  are  glad  to  meet  with, 
''llosebud    and  Bagweed"   is    a 


naturally  told  and  pathetic  ballad. 
The  latter  part  of  the 'following 
sonnet  we  honestly  admire : — 
I  sought    to  keep  the  way  of  life — 

'twas  hard ; 
Beneath  me  yawned  the  darkness, 

wide  and  deep, 
I  saw  the  blinding  mists  around  me 

sweep. 
And  spectral  forms  of  fear  the  path- 
way barred, 
My  footsteps  to  bewilder  and  retard. 
l^o  help  was  left,  save  on  my  knees 

to  creep 
Close  to  tlie  crumbling  edge,  and 

cling  and  weep, 
With  weary  Hmbs,    and    hands    all 

bruised  and  scarred. 
For  this,  methought,  was  faith — with 

desperate  trust 
To  grasp  the  worn-out  relics  of  a 

creed  : 
Beneath    the    strain    they    shivered 

into  dust. 
I  reeled  and  fell — oh,  where!  upon 

the  breast 
Of  Love  divine,  and  there,  at  peace 

indeed. 
My  sold  in  heavenly  darkness    lies 

at  rest.        

The  Triumph  of  Love,  A  Mystical 
Poem.  By  Ella  Dietz.  London : 
E.  W.  Allen. 

Miss  Dietz  being  well  known 
in  London  as  a  reciter  of  dramatic 
poetry  and  ballads,  to  find  her 
name  on  a  title  page  rather  led  ub 
to  expect  poems  of  strong  and 
simple  picturesque  form,  suitable 
for  the  platform  or  for  reading 
aloud  in  the  drawing-room.  But 
her  second  title  is  a  "Mystical 
Poem,"  and  the  announcement  is 
borne  out  by  the  character  of  the 
volume.  The  series  of  linked 
songs,  sonnets,  and  interludes  does 
not  form  a  poem  wilfully  made 
obscure,  but  is  a  sort  of  ideal 
heart  history  that  to  a  great  many 
persons  who  are  possessed  of  no 
heart  \A  speak  of,  may  prove  some- 
what unintelligible.  But  as  Dante's 
**Vita  Nuova"  is  open  to  the 
same  objection,  we  cannot  regard 
it  as  a  very  crushing  one. 
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The  following  sonnet  expresses 
tlie  certain  faith  of  one  partner  of 
a  true  love  union,  in  the  other,  in 
a  manner  that  Swedenborg  may 
have  suggested,  but  with  a 
pleasant  fancy  that  is  sufficiently 
original : — 

Cro  from  me  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
not  find 
Another  love   like    mine,    though 

thou  should'st  see 
All  earth's  fair  faces  ;  they  would 
only  be 
Ab    fragments   to    thee,    though  all 

womankind 
Sue  for  thy  love  ;  from  henceforth 
thou  art  blind, 
I  am  thy  sight,  thou  drawest  thy 

light  from  me — 
The  rising  sun  of  thy  eternity, 
Pulse  to  thy  heart  and  magnet  to  thy 

mind. 
Pluck  myriad  flowers  from  each  suc- 
cessive Spring, 
They  will  not  niake  thee  love  the 
Spring  the  less, 
Rather  their  odours  to  thy  sense  will 
bring 
Repeated  proof  of  Spring's  sweet 
loveliness. 
To  thee  henceforth  all  birds  will  ever 
sing 
My  song,  all  nature  will  my  love 
express. 


Songs  and  Papular  Chants,  with 
Other  Verses,  By  James  Roxburgh 
McClymont.  Arthur  H.  Moxon. 
London.    1878. 

The  publication  of  a  volxmie  of 
poems  IS,  generally  speaking,  de- 
termined by  any  or  all  of  three 
motives :  first,  mercenary  con- 
siderations ;  second,  desire  of  fame; 
third,  the  consciousness  of  a  minis- 
try. If,  or  in  so  far  as,  the  third 
of  these  is  paramount,  it  behoves 
a  writer  seriously  to  consider,  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  poem, 
not  only  whether  it  possesses 
literary  merit,  but  also  whether  it 
tends  to  admit  the  minds  of  his 
readers  to  a  share  in  his  best 
thoughts,  or  merely  to  infect  them 
with  his  worst. 

Recognising,  as  we  do,  the  re- 


ligious earnestness  that  pervades 
many  of  the  *'  Songs  and  Popular 
Chants,'*  we  can  only  regret  that 
some  few  of  them  have  not  been 
omitted.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
mention  "  A  Love  Litany,"  of 
which  the  culminating  lines  run 
thus : — 

From  love  that  lasts  for  ever, 

Oood  Lord  deliver  all. 

Many  people  suffering  from 
adverse  health  or  circumstances,, 
feel  inclined  to  utter  sentiments 
neither  holy  nor  wholesome;  but 
such  sentiments  should  not  be 
published. 

Of  the  book  as  a  whole  we  may 
say  that  it  exhibits  an  even  flow 
of  graceful  language,  with  her& 
and  there  a  touch  of  originality. 

The  Huguenots,  By  Z.  W. 
Hinton.     E.  W.  Allen..    1877. 

When  an  author  informs  us  that 
he  has  written  his  poem  ''not 
primarily  as  a  literary  production, 
but  to  bring  in,  head  and  ears, 
what  is  found  in  the  notes,  and  to 
'plead  the  cause;'"  and  that 
"literary  considerations  have 
therefore  been  disregarded,"  he 
saves  us  the  trouble  of  reviewing 
his  book.  We  may  add,  however, 
that,  on  looking  through  "  The 
Huguenots,"  we  find  it  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  fore- 
going description  might  have  led 
us  to  expect. 

Gathered  Gems  from  Spanish 
Authors,  By  Mariana  Monteiro. 
London:   R.  Washboume.     1878. 

This  little  book  consists  of  stories 
of  much  grace  and  freshness 
drawn  from  the  works  of  modem 
Spanish  authors  of  eminence. 
Many  of  the  legends  betray  their 
origin  in  a  country  where  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church  remains 
undisturbed.  K  it  were  not  for 
this,  we  should  have  most  naturally 
described  them  as  Spiritualistic. 
But  there  is  nothing  doctrinal 
forced  upon  the  reader;  the  old 


